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to  maintain  a  true  equilibrium  between  mind  and  body ;  and  so  to 
keep  both  in  consummate  working^order  far  on  to  a  ripe  old  age : — 
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Millions  o:*  our  people  pass  tlioir  lives  in  cities  and 
towns ;  an<l  ufc  work  which  keeps  them  nearly  all  day 
in-doors.  Many  hours  for  days  and  years,  under  careful 
teachers  ;  and  many  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annu- 
ally, in  educating  the  mind  and  the  moral  nature.  But 
the  body  grows  up  all  uneducated ;  indeed,  often  such 
a  weak,  shaky  affair  that  it  gets  out  of  order,  especially 
in  middle  and  later  life,  and  its  owner  is  not  equal  to 
tasks  which  would  have  been  easy  had  it  had  a  tithe  of 
the  care  given  to  the  rest  of  the  man.  Not  a  few,  to  be 
sure,  have  in  youth  years  of  active  out-door  life  on  a 
farm ;  and  so  lay  up  a  store  of  vigor  which  stands  them 
in  good  stead  throughout  a  lifetime.  But  many,  and 
especially  those  born  and  reared  in  towns  and  cities, 
liave  had  no  such  training,  or  any  equivalent;  and  so 
never  have  the  developed  lungs  and  muscles  ;  the  strong 
lieart  and  vigorous  digestion,  in  short,  the  improved 
tone  and  strength  in  all  their  vital  organs — which  any 
sensible  plan  of  body-culture,  followed  up  daily,  would 
have  secured.  It  matters  little  whether  we  get  vigor  on 
the  farm,  the  deck,  the  river,  the  athletic  field,  or  in 
the  gymnasium  ;  if  we  only  get  it.  Fortunately,  if  not 
gotten  in  youth,  when  we  are  plastic  and  easily  shaped, 
it  may  still  be  had,  even  far  on  in  middle  life  ;  by  judi- 
cious and  systematic  exercise,  aimed  first  to  bring  up 
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the  weak  and  unused  parts,  and  then  by  general  work 
daily,  which  shall  maintain  the  equal  development  of 
the  whole. 

The  aim  here  has  been,  not  to  write  a  profound 
treatise  on  gymnastics,  and  point  out  how  to  event- 
ually reach  great  performance  in  this  art ;  but  rather 
in  a  way,  so  plain  and  untechnical  that  even  any  intelli- 
gent boy  or  girl  can  readily  understand  it,  to  first  give 
the  reader  a  nudge  to  take  better  care  of  his  body,  and 
so  of  his  health ;  and  then  to  point  out  one  way  to  do  it. 
That  there  are  a  hundred  other  ways  is  cheerfully  con- 
ceded. If  anything  said  liere  should  stir  up  some  to 
vigorously  take  hold  of,  and  faithfully  follow  up,  either 
the  plan  here  indicated  or  any  one  of  these  others ;  it 
cannot  fail  to  bring  them  marked  benefit ;  and  so  to 

gratify 

The  Authob. 

Niw  ToRK,  Sqittember^  1898. 
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CHAPTER  I 
DO    WE    INHERIT    SHAPELY    BODIES? 

In  the  dainty  little  park,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lower 
mile  of  Broadway,  stands  the  finest  statue  in  all  New 
York.  A  young  school -master, — a  Yale  man  of  the 
class  of  1773, — a  Connecticut  Ranger, — who  had  cut  out 
a  provision-ship  right  from  under  the  eyes  of  a  British 
man-of-war;  arrested  and  sentenced  as  a  spy;  his  ankles 
lashed  together;  his  arms  pinioned  behind  his  back; 
facing  death  ;  yet  the  clear-cut,  brave,  superb  face  in  no 
way  showing  it ;  calmly  telling  his  captors  words  which 
should  be  graven  upon  the  wall  of  every  school-room  in 
America, — *'/  regret  that  I  have  hut  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country  J'* 

♦  Nathan  Hale  *  *  was  a  feeble  child,  and  gave  little  promise  of 
surviving  his  infancy  ;  but  as  he  grew  up,  he  became  fond  of  out- 
door tporU,  and  was  famous  for  his  athletic  feats. "    Dr.  Eneas  Mun 
6on,  of  New  Haven,  says  of  him  wlien  he  was  graduated  at  Yale . 
**  He  was  almost  six  feet  in  height,  perfectly  proportianed,  and  in 
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In  the  church  a  little  below  (erected  in  1766),  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  side,  is  the  great  square  pew  of 
Washington,  just  as  he  left  it.  And  in  that  lower  mile — 
the  richest  c^fion  in  the  w.(u:ld-:Tgo.m<)r^  ^en  in  a  year 
;  ••  •  :thtkii  i^i'y where  elsd  rai Antericjl; .  Wojnpn^afe  rare  there  ; 
/*  ;  UuC  tfierer  ga  the  toen.  Look  at  them  as  they  pass  ;  for 
such  a  varied  human  tide  you  will  find  nowhere  else 
upon  this  planet — men  of  every  tongue  and  name;  and 
kin,  and  tribe  and  nation ;  of  all  ages  and  shades,  and 
heights;  and  sizes, and  weights  and  grades. 

Not  one  in  five  is  well  built.  Some  slouch  their 
shoulders  and  double  in  at  the  waist ;  some  over-step ; 
others  cant  to  one  side  ;  this  one  has  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other  ;  and  that  one  both  too  high  ;  some  have 
heavy  bodies  and  light  legs  ;  others  the  reverse  ;  and  so 
on,  each  with  his  own  peculiarities.  An  erect,  well- 
proportioned  man,  of  springy  step,  easy  and  graceful  of 
action,  is  not  often  seen.  Any  one  used  to  athletic 
work ;  and  knowing  what  it  can  do  for  the  body  ;  must 
at  times  wonder  why  most  men  go  for  years,  perhaps 
through  life,  so  carrying  themselves  as  not  only  to  lack 
the  outward  grace  and  ease  they  might  have  ;  and  which 
they  now  and  then  see  in  others  ;  but  so  as  to  cramp  and 
impede  one  or  more  of  the  vital  organs. 

Nor  are  these  defects  always  the  man's  fault.     In 

figure  and  deportment  he  wa»  the  most  manly  man  I  hate  eter  met. 
His  chest  ttas  broad;  his  muscles  were  firm  ;  his  face  wore  a  most 
l)onign  expression  ;  his  complexion  teas  roseate;  his  eyes  were  light 
blue,  and  beamed  with  intelligence ;  his  hair  was  soft  and  light 
brown  in  color ;  and  his  speech  was  rather  low,  sweet  and  musi- 
cal. His  personal  beauty  and  grace  of  manner  were  most  charm- 
ing Why,  all  the  girls  in  New  Haven  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  and 
wept  tears  of  real  sorrow  when  they  heard  of  his  sad  fate/*^' 
Appletons  Cydopobdia  of  American  Biography, 
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most  cases  he  inherits  them.  The  father's  walk  and 
physical  characteristics  appear  in  the  son ;  often  so 
plainly  that  the  former's  calling  might  be  told  from 
a  look  at  the  latter. 

A  large  majority  of  Americans  are  the  sons  of  farm- 
ers, merchants,  mechanics  or  laborers.  The  work  of 
each  class  soon  leaves  its  mark.  No  one  of  the  four 
classes  has  ordinarily  had  any  training  at  all  aimed  to 
make  him  strong  all  over.  Varied  as  is  the  fanner's 
work,  most  of  it  tends  to  make  him  inerect.  No  man 
stands  up  straight  and  mows.  When  he  shovels,  he 
bends  more  yet ;  and  every  ounce  of  spade  or  load  pulls 
him  over;  till,  after  much  of  this  sort  of  work,  it  is  not 
easy  to  stand  upright.  Ploughing  is  better  for  the  up- 
per body  ;  but  it  does  not  last  long.  While  it  keeps  one 
walking  over  uneven  ground,  it  soon  brings  on  an  awk- 
ward, clumsy  gait,  raising  the  foot  too  high.  Chopping 
is  good  for  the  upper  man ;  but  does  little  for  his  legs. 
In  hand-raking  and  hoeing  you  may  remain  erect;  but 
in  pitching  and  building  the  load  ;  in  nearly  every  sort 
of  lifting ;  and  especially  in  the  heavier  sorts,  as  in 
handling  heavy  stone  or  timber,  your  back  is  always 
bent  over.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  slouch  over  when 
sitting  on  horse-rake,  mower,  or  harvester,  that  most 
persons  do  it.  Moreover,  the  labor-saving  machine, 
for  everything  done  on  a  farm,  saves  labor.  But  it  also 
saves  the  muscles  that  did  the  labor  ;  aiid  saved  muscles 
get  weak. 

No  work  on  a  farm  makes  one  quick  of  foot.  All  the 
long  day,  while  some  of  the  muscles  work,  and  so  are 
developed  ;  the  rest  are  untaxed,  and  stay  weak.  Few 
farmers  are  good  walkers ;  usually  hitching  up  if  they 
have  an  errand  to  go,  though  it  be  to  scarce  a  mile  away  ; 
and  rarely  can  a  farmer  run.     He  is  a  hearty,  well-fed 
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man ;  for  wholesome  food  is  plenty ;  his  appetite  is 
sharp ;  and  he  eats  with  relish  and  zest.  One  thinks 
that,  when  he  eats  and  sleeps  well,  he  is  pretty  healthy ; 
and  so  he  usually  is ;  but  when  content  with  this  state 
of  things,  he  is  making  some  parts  of  his  body  strong, 
and  leaving  others  weak ;  and  the  warp  he  is  giving  to 
that  body,  by  twice  as  much  work  for  the  muscles  of  his 
back  as  for  those  of  the  front  of  his  chest ;  while  it 
makes  the  former  large,  and  even  muscle-bound  ;  cramps 
the  latter ;  and  hence  gives  less  room  for  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  all  the  vital  organs,  than  a  well-built  man 
would  have.  If  one  should  tie  his  left  arm ;  and  with 
his  right  swing  a  smith's  hammer  all  day ;  no  doubt  he 
would  soon  have  a  keen  appetite,  and  the  sweet  sleep  of 
the  laboring -man.  But  in  what  shape  would  it  leave 
him  in  a  few  years ;  or  even  in  a  few  months  ?  The 
work  of  the  farmer  also  leaves  him  as  one-sided.  Less 
so  ;  but  he  who  looks  may  see  it. 

While  farm-work  makes  a  man  hearty  and  well,  though 
clumsy,  it  takes  the  spring  out  of  him.  The  merchant 
is,  physically,  however,  worse  off.  Getting  to  his  work 
in  boyhood ;  sticking  to  it  as  long  as  the  busiest  man 
in  the  store ;  his  body  often  not  fit  nor  ready  for  even 
half  the  strain  it  bears;  he  toils  on  through  the  boy's 
work,  the  clerk's,  and  the  salesman's,  till  he  is  a  part- 
ner ;  or  he  starts  as  entry-clerk  ;  rises  to  be  book-keeper ; 
and  then  stays  there.  In  many  places  he  has  had  to 
stand  nearly  all  day ;  till  his  sides  and  waist  could  bear 
it  no  longer ;  and  he  often  breaks  down  under  the  strain. 
If  his  work  calls  him  out  much,  he  finds  that  to  walk 
with  his  mind  on  the  stretch,  and  more  or  less  worried, 
does  not  bring  him  that  vigor  he  looks  for  from  so 
much  exercise;  and  at  night  in  place  of  being  fresh  and 
hearty,  he  is  jaded  and  used  up.     When  extra  tension 
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comes,  and  losses  or  reverses  make  him  anxious  and 
haggard,  little  in  his  day  tends  to  draw  him  out  of  a 
situation  he  could  have  readilv  faced,  and  weathered 
too,  had  he  only  known  how.  To  be  sure,  when  he  gets 
on  well,  he  drives  out  in  the  late  afternoon ;  and  home 
and  social  recreation  at  night  tends  to  freshen  him  ; 
and  to  fit  him  for  the  next  day's  round ;  but,  if  he  has 
been  a  strong  young  man,  he  finds  that  he  is  changed, 
and  cannot  work  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His  bodily 
strength  and  stay  are  gone.  The  reason  is  plain  :  when 
he  was  at  his  best,  he  was  doing  most  work  ;  and  of  the 
sort  to  keep  him  in  good  form.  Now  he  does  nothing 
to  build  up  any  strength;  and  he  may  be  glad  if  he 
keeps  even  half  of  what  he  had.  To  be  sure,  he  does 
not  need  the  strength  of  a  farmer  ;  but,  if  he  had  it,  he 
would  find  that,  with  very  little  daily  exercise,  he  would 
be  fit  for  all  the  demands  of  the  day.  And  what  a  boon 
it  would  be,  if,  instead  of  having  taxed  and  worn-out 
nerves ;  he  could  all  the  time  be  hale  and  strong ;  and 
not  know  that  he  had  any  nerves  ? 

Who  does  not  know  men  whose  faces  show  overwork ; 
who  get  thin,  and  stay  so ;  who  look  tired,  and  are  so  ; 
who  drag  along  through  their  duties — for  they  are  made 
of  the  stuff  which  does  the  duty  as  it  comes  up,  be  it 
hard  or  easy?  The  noon-meal  is  rushed  through  when 
the  brain  is  at  white -heat.  More  is  eaten,  both  then 
and  at  night,  than  will  digest ;  and  while  the  drive  be- 
fore or  after  dinner  helps ;  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
digestion  sure.  Then  comes  broken  sleep.  The  man 
awakes  not  rested,  rebuilt  and  strong ;  and  ready  for  the 
new  day. 

With  many  men  of  this  kind — and  all  city  men  know 
they  are  many — is  it  strange  that  they  have  jaded 
nerves;  and  that  physicians  who  know  this  field  often 
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have  all  that  they  can  do  ?  One  of  the  most  noted  of 
them.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  val- 
uable little  book.  Wear  and  Tear;  or.  Hints  for  the 
Overioorkedy  page  46,  says  : 

"All  classes  of  men  who  use  the  brain  severely,  and  who  have 
also — and  this  is  importAnt — seasons  of  excessive  anxiety  and  grave 
responsibility,  are  subject  to  the  sume  form  of  disease ;  and  this 
is  why,  I  presume,  tbat  I,  as  well  as  others  who  are  accustomed 
to  encounter  nervous  disorders,  have  met  with  numerous  instances 
of  nervous  exhaustion  among  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

*'My  note-books  seem  to  show  that  manufacturers  and  certain 
classes  of  railway  officials  are  the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  neural 
exhaustion.  Next  to  these  come  merchants  in  general,  brokers, 
etc.;  then,  less  frequently,  clergymen  ;  still  less  often,  lawyers; 
and,  more  rarely,  doctors  ;  while  distressing  cases  are  apt  to  occur 
among  the  over-schooled  young  of  both  sexes." 

And  while  the  hard-worked  business  men  run  into 
this  danger,  those  who  work  less  do  little  or  nothing 
to  get  vigor  of  body,  energy,  and  health.  So  they  go 
through  life,  of  far  less  use  than  they  might  have 
been ;  and  their  children  pay  for  it.  A  boy  cannot  get 
from  his  father  more  stamina  than  the  latter  has,  how- 
ever favored  the  mother  may  have  been ;  so,  if  he  has 
no  work  which  builds  him  up ;  his  father's  defects  will 
likely  show  in  him. 

Nor  do  most  mechanics  fare  much  better.  Take  the 
heavier  kinds  of  skilled  labor.  The  blacksmith  rarely 
uses  one  of  his  hands  as  much  as  the  other,  especially 
in  heavy  work  ;  and  often  has  poor  legs.  Indeed,  if  he 
has  good  legs,  he  does  not  get  them  from  his  calling. 
Tiio  stone-mason  too  is  one-handed — one  hand  mere- 
ly guides  a  light  tool;  the  other  swings  a  heavy  maul. 
Nearly  all  machinists  are  right-handed.  And  so  on, 
through  the  long  list  of  the  trades  where  muscles  have 
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much  to  do,  the  work  goes  only  to  parts  of  the  body;  the 
right  &rm  gets  the  lion's  share ;  the  left  not  mach  ;  the 
back  more  than  the  chest — or,  rather,  than  the  front 
of  the  chest — and  the  legs  hitve  it  easy.  Puddlers  and 
boiler-makers;  plumbers  and  carpenters;  coopers  and 
KDiiths;  shipwrights,  carriage-makers,  tinners;  all  who 
are  at  trades  which  call  for  strong  action,  not  only  work 
one  side  more  than  the  other;  bnt  mimy  of  their  tools 
are  made  rijt^lit- handled,  so  thiLt  they  conld  not  well  use 
them  witL  the  left  hand  if  they  tried  to.  As  to  those 
whose  work  is  fine;  saddlers  and  shoemakers;  mill-hands 
and  compositors;  wood-turners,  tailors,  jewellers, and 
engravers;  and  nearly  all  the  lighter  craftsmen. learn 
their  trade  with  one  hand  ;  and  would  not  trust  any  of 
its  finer  work  to  the  other.  In  short,  take  the  mechanic 
where  you  will,  his  right  arm  and  side  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  his  left ;  quite  as  often  his  work  does  not 
give  him  strong  legs;  and  dwarfs  his  height  and  weight. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  thing.  A  century  ago,  Salzraan, 
Bcfaool-maater  at  Schnepfeuthal,  Germany,  said:  "Our 
mechanics  are  fefble,  with  spindle  shanks  bfcauMtheydo 
not  use  their  Itgs  ;  with  slender  hands  and  arms  because 
used  only  in  work  fit  for  ladies  ;  with  narrow  pinched 
chests,  bent  barks,  and  poked  fteeks,  because  they  sit  loo 
much.  The  same  is  true  of  the  learned — they  lack  sym- 
metry ?B0M  WANT  OF   MOVEMEKT." 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Dr.  Charles  Roberts,  of  London, 
after  long  and  painstaking  investigation,  found,  out  of 
Beventy-eight  hundred  boys  and  men  between  ten  and 
thirty  years  old,  who  were  children  of  artisans  ;  and  out 
of  seventy  -  seven  hundred  who  were  children,  of  the 
most  favored  class  in  England — boys  at  the  great  schools, 
milEtary  and  naval  cadets,  university  and  medical  stu- 
dents ; — that  the  sons  of  the  mechanics,  instead  of  being 
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fl8  large  as  the  other  boys  and  yonng  men,  actually 
averaged  all  of  three  and  a  half  inches  shorter!  And  as 
to  weight,  that,  ^'at  the  age  of  twenty,  well-to-do  Eng- 
lish  youths  have  a  mean  weight  of  eighteen  pounds  great- 
er than  tluit  of  the  handicraftsmen  of  the  same  age  liv- 
ing in  large  towns'' — a  pretty  striking  comment  on  the 
fact  that  nsing  only  a  few  mnscles  will  make  neither 
large  nor  strong  men  ;  and  finally  that  *'  the  sons  of 
professional  men,  living  in  the  country,  exceed  town- 
boys  of  the  same  class  by  abont  an  inch,  as  regards 
height,  at  all  ages  between  ten  and  twenty ;  and  as  re- 
gards weight,  by  an  amount  varying  from  one  to  seven 
pounds. 

In  The  United  States  of  America,  Vol.  II.,  p.  466,  Dr. 
Sargent,  Physical  Director  of  Harvard  University,  says: 

"The  difference  Id  the  physical  status  of  the  best  Scotch  agri- 
cultural population  and  the  manufacturing  population  of  the 
cities  of  Sheffield  and  Bristol  in  England  is  an  average  of  five  inches 
in  height;  and  thirty -one  pounds  in  weight  in  favor  of  Vie  farmers.'* 

Clearer  proof  of  the  effect  of  one's  daily  labor  in  these 
fields  upon  his  size  could  hardly  be  asked ;  and  as  to 
farmers,  they  use  some  muscles  much  ;  enough  to  make 
sure  of  a  good  appetite  and  vigor ;  they  are  often  hearty ; 
but  it  leaves  them  unequally  developed.  They  lack 
the  symmetry,  ease,  and  erectness  which  they  might 
all  along  have  had,  had  they  but  used  the  means  for 
even  a  few  minutes  a  day.  And  this  work  of  one  part 
of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  other  makes  many 
workmen  prone  to  disease.*  Were  there  uniform  de- 
velopment; and  that  daily  vigorous  exercise  which  would 

*  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  shoe-stores  in  America  says  that 
many  shoemakere  die  of  coDsumpiion. 
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bnild  the  idle  parts  of  the  man's  body ;  it  would  add 
years  to  his  life  and  usefulness. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  sturdy  laborer  ?  He  cannot 
have  the  same  defects.  His  work  must  call  into  play 
every  muscle  of  his  body. 

Well,  watch  him  and  see.  Try  the  coal-heaver.  His 
is  heavy,  hard  work  ;  and  must  make  him  exert  himself 
all  over,  ^^ut  ^  ^es  •  ?  While  it  keeps  his  knees  bent, 
his  back  it  'h  over  his  task.  The  tons  of  coal 
be  lifts  dk^j  .  .  iiis  0«  vel  leave  his  back  bent,  when 
bis  work  for  the  time  is  4one.  A  year  at  such  labor 
gives  his  back  a  carT4|.t^^  lasts.  While  his  back  gets 
broad  and  strong,  ttit  iiont  of  his  chest  has  less  to  do  ; 
so  be  is  soon  round-shouldered.  As  he  does  not  hold 
his  chest  out ;  nor  his  neck  and  head  erect ;  he  cramps 
his  lung-room ;  as  well,  indeed,  as  Jiis  whole  vital  romn. 
Scarce  any  mart  so  soon  grows  muscle-bound  ;  for  few 
backs  do  so  much  hard  work.  Let  him  stand  erect,  and 
try  and  slap  the  backs  of  his  hands  together  behind  his 
shoulders  ;  now  he  will  find  what  muscle-bound  means. 
It  will  be  odd  if  he  can  get  his  hands  within  a  foot  of 
each  other. 

The  navvy  is  no  better.  The  gardener's  helper  stoops 
much.  So  do  track-hands  ;  stone-breakers  ;  truckmen; 
porters  ;  longshoremen  ;  and  all  the  rest.  Day-laborers, 
whose  tools  are  spade,  pick,  and  bar,  take  poor  care  of 
their  skin ;  are  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt;  are  coarsely 
shod  ;  and  are  apt  to  have  bad  feet.  As  they  eat  and 
sleep  well ;  they  give  their  bodies  no  thought ;  and  so 
often,  like  their  teeth,  they  decay  before  their  time ; 
and  cut  down  their  usefulness  and  their  days. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  most  of  our  men  are  born 
of  fathers  but  partly  developed,  and  of  inerect  car- 
riage. 
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And  how  is  it  with  their  mothers  ?  They  come  from 
the  same  classes ;  have  many  characteristics  of  their 
fathers — size,  color,  temperament,  and  so  on  ;  are  one- 
handed  ;  and  are  stronger  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  In  the  poorer  classes  their  life  is  one  of  work, 
often  of  overwork  and  drudgery ;  and  in  half-lighted, 
ill-ventilated  apartments.  Among  those  better  off,  they 
do  not  work  enough  ;  and  though  of  vigorous  parents, 
are  not  themselves  strong. 

Thoroughly  healthy,  hearty  women  are  not  common 
among  us.  Physicians  know  this.  American  women 
are  not  good  walkers.  And  horse-car  and  trolley ;  cable 
and  elevated  roads  help  to  keep  them  so.  They  are 
astonished  when  they  hear  of  some  lady  who  walks 
from  five  to  ten  miles  a  day ;  and  thinks  nothing  of  it. 
One  such  effort  would  be  too  much  for  many,  indeed 
for  most  of  our  women  ;  while  nearly  all- of  them  would 
not  get  over  its  effects  for  days.  Yet  many  English  and 
Canadian  ladies  exercise  that  much  daily  from  choice ; 
find  the  strength,  and  health  and  zest ;  and  the  general 
feeling  of  efficiency  it  brings;  and  would  not  give  it  up. 
No  regular  exercise  is  common  among  most  of  our 
women  which  makes  them  use  both  their  hands 
alike ;  and  is  yet  vigorous  enough  to  add  to  the  size 
and  strength  of  their  shoulders,  chests,  and  arms. 
House-work  brings  the  hands  a  good  deal  to  do ;  even 
though  the  washing  and  ironing,  bread -making  and 
sweeping  are  left  to  hired  help.  The  care  of  children 
adds  more.  But  too  often  both  the  house-work  and  the 
looking  after  the  children  are  sources  of  exertion.  Were 
the  woman  strong  and  full  of  vigor,  she  would  turn  each 
off  lightly  ;  and  would  still  he  fresh  and  hearty  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

Both  the  father,  and  the  mother,  seem  to  look  at  it  in. 
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this  way  :  now  that  the  day's  work  is  done,  no  matter 
whether  it  leaves  us  strong  or  weak  ;  let  us  be  content 
with  tilings  as  they  are.  If  it  keeps  us  one-handed,  so 
bt  it.  If  it  stoops  the  back  over,  so  be  it.  If  it  does 
little  or  nothing  for  the  lower  limbs  ;  or  crumps  the 
chest;  or  never  half  fills  the  lungs;  or  aids  digestion 
not  a  whit ;  so  be  it.  If  it  keeps  some  thin  and  tired- 
looking  ;  and  lets  others  get  too  fleshy  ;  it  never  occurs 
to  moat  of  them  that  a  littlo  knowledge  and  effort  of 
the  right  sort  would  work  wonders ;  and  in  a  way  not 
only  valuable Tmt  attractive. 

Most  of  us  get,  then,  from  our  parents  a  one-sided 
Bud  partial  development ;  and  are  contented  with  it. 
Unless  we  ourselves  correct  our  condition;  nnlesa  we 
single  out  the  weak  spots  ;  mark  out  the  work  and  the 
amount  of  it ;  and  then  do  that  work  ;  we  shall  not 
remedy  the  evil.  More  than  this,  if  we  do  not  cure 
these  defects,  we  will  go  through  life  with  small  phusieal 
raources  ;  with  their  disorders  and  ailments  ;  and  will 
cruelly  entail  upon  our  children  defects  and  teuden- 
ciea  which  might  have  readily  been  spared  them;  and 
for  which  they  can  fairly  blame  us.  Yet  the  remedy  is 
within  our  reach  ;  and  so  plain  is  this,  that  before  long, 
if  the  interest  now  well  aroneed  in  this  direction  be- 
comes general,  those  after  ns  will  know  far  better  than 
we  do  that  the  body  can  be  educated,  as  well  as  the 
mind  or  the  moral  nature  ;  that,  instead  of  interfering 
with  these ;  the  body,  when  properly  trained,  will  aid 
them;  and,  that  from  any  stand-point,  such  training 
ivill  pay ;  and  handsomely  at  that.  They  will  wonder 
liow  we  overlooked  what  Pluto  taught  more  than  two 
tboDsand  years  ago;  that  he  who  is  edueated  in  mind 
and  in  moral  nature  only;  and  not  in  body  also, — is  a 
CBIPPLE. 


CHAPTER  II 

HALF-BUILT  BOYS 

But,  whatever  our  strong  and  weak  points  ;  few  who 
have  looked  can  have  failed  to  see  that  *the  sports  of 
oar  boyliood  and  youth,  good  as  they  are,  as  far  as  they 
go,  do  720^  meet  the  need.  The  top,  marble,  and  jack- 
knife  of  the  boy  are  wielded  with  but  one  hand;  and 
bring  no  strength.  Flying  kites  does  not  overdo  the 
muscles.  Yet  top -time,  marble -time,  and  kite- time 
generally  cover  the  play-hours  of  each  day  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  year. 

But  he  has  more  work  than  these  bring.  Well,  what  ? 
Why,  ball -playing  and  tag,  and  football ;  and  hockey 
and  skating,  and  coasting  ;  and  some  tennis,  and  oc- 
casional archery  ;  while  he  is  a  painfully  accurate  shot 
with  a  bean-shooter.  lie  also,  on  some  days,  rides  his 
wheel. 

Well,  in  ball-playing  he  learns  to  pitch,  to  catch,  to 
bat,  to  field,  and  to  run  bases.  IIow  many  boys  can 
pitch  with  either  hand  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred,  at  least 
well  enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  game.  Look  at  the 
pitching  arm  and  shoulder  of  some  famous  pitcher,  and 
see  how  much  larger  they  are  than  their  mates.  Dr. 
Sargent  Siws  that  he  has  seen  a  well-known  pitcher, 
whose  right  shoulder  was  some  two  inches  larger  than 
the  left  ;  indeed,  his  whole  right  side  seemed  out  of 
proportion   with   his   left.      The  catcher  draws  both 
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bands  in  towards  him  as  the  ball  enters  them  ;  and 
passes  it  back  to  the  pitcher,  almost  always  with  the 
same  hand.  He  has,  also,  to  spring  about  on  his  feet ; 
nnless  the  balls  come  very  uniformly ;  and  to  do  much 
twisting  and  turning.  The  batter  bats,  not  from  either 
shoulder,  but  from  one  shoulder ;  to  such  an  extent 
that  those  used  to  his  batting  know  pretty  well  where 
he  will  knock  the  ball ;  though,  did  he  bat  from  the 
other  shoulder,  the  general  direction  of  the  knocking 
would  be  quite  different.  Some  fielders  have  a  little 
running  and  catching  to  do  ;  and  then  throw  the  ball 
in  to  pitcher,  or  baseman,  or  catcher.  But  that  throw 
is  always  with  the  stronger  hand ;  never  with  the 
other.  Many  fielders  often  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
walk  to  their  stations  ;  stay  there  wliile  their  side  is 
out ;  and  then  walk  back  again  ;  hardly  getting  work 
enough,  in  a  cold  dag,  to  keep  them  tvarm.  Running 
bases  is  sharp,  jerky  work  ;  and  cannot  take  the  place 
of  fair  running  over  a  long  distance.  Nor  is  tlie  field- 
er's running  much  better ;  and  7ieither  would  ever 
teach  a  boy  what  he  ought  to  knoto  about  running ; 
and  how  to  get  out  of  it  what  he  readily  might ;  and, 
far  better  yet,  how  to  make  himself  an  enduring,  long- 
distance runner.  For  all  the  work  the  former  brings, 
ordinary,  and  even  less  than  ordinary,  strength  of  leg 
and  lung  will  suflSce  ;  but  for  the  latter  it  needs  both 
good  legs  and  good  lungs. 

Run  most  American  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen  six  or 
eight  miles ;  or,  rather,  start  them  at  it; — let  them  all 
belong  to  the  ball-nine  if  you  will,  too — and  how  many 
would  cover  half  the  distance  even,  at  any  pace  worth, 
calling  a  ru7if  The  English  are,  and  have  long  been, 
ahead  of  us  in  this  direction.  To  most  readers  the 
above  distance  seems  far  too  long  to  let  any  boy  of  that 
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age  run.  But,  had  he  been  always  used  to  running — not 
fast,  but  steady  running — it  would  not  seem  so.  Tom 
Brown  of  Rugby,  in  the  hares  -  and  -  hounds  game,  of 
which  he  gives  us  so  graphic  an  account,  makes  both 
the  hares  and  hounds  cover  a  distance  of  nine  miles 
without  being  much  the  worse  for  it ;  and  yet  they 
^  ^re  simply  school  -  boys,  of  all  ages  from  twelve  to 
e  We  too  have  now  •  ud   then  hares  and  a 

pack  ol  houTids  ;  but  not  many. 

Let  him  who  thinks  that  the  average  American  boy 
of  the  same  age  would  have  fared  as  well,  go  down  to 
the  public  bath-house ;  and  look  at  a  hundred  or  two 
of  them  as  they  tumble  about  in  the  water.  He  will 
see  more  big  heads  and  slim  necks;  more  poor  legs 
and  skinny  arms ;  and  lanky,  half-built  bodies  than  he 
would  have  thought  the  town  could  produce.  He 
need  not  see  them  stripped.  One  of  our  leading  met- 
ropolitan journals,  in  an  editorial  headed,  *'  Give  the 
Boy  a  Chance,"  said  : 

"About  one  in  ten  of  all  the  boys  in  the  Union  are  living  in  New 
York  and  the  large  cities  immediately  adjacent ;  and  there  are  even 
more  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  the 
other  American  cities  whose  population  exceeds  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  wits  of  these  millions  of  boys  are  being  forced  to  their 
extreme  capacity,  whether  they  are  taught  in  the  school,  the  shop, 
or  the  street.  But  what  is  being  done  for  their  bodies  f  Tlie  an- 
swer may  be  obtained  by  standing  at  the  door  of  almost  any  pub- 
lic or  private  school  or  academy  at  the  hour  of  dismissal.  Tlie  in- 
quirer will  see  a  crowd  of  undersized^  listless,  thin  -faced  children, 
with  scarcely  any  pi'omise  of  manhood  about  them." 

This  was  years  ago.     But  is  it  not  true  to-day  f 
Take  a  tape-measure  and  get  the  girth  of  chest ;  upper 
and  fore  arm  ;  of  waist,  hips,  thighs,  and  calves  of  these 
little  fellows ;  or  of  those  of  the  school  nearest  your 
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home;  and  tbeir  beigbta  and  ages.  Now  send  to  Eug- 
land  and  get  the  statistics  of  the  boys  of  tbe  same  age 
who  are  good  at  hares-and-bounds,  at  football,  and 
see  tbe  difference.  In  every  girtb,  aave  height,  there 
is  little  doubt  which  would  ebow  the  better  figures. 
Even  in  height,  tbe  avticle  just  quoted  would  find 
ground  for  calling  our  boys  "nndersized," 

Cross  to  Germany  ;  go  to  the  schools  where  boys  and 
their  musters  together,  in  vacation-days,  sometimes  walk 
two  or  three  liundred  miles,  or  even  farther;  in  that  land 
where  tbe  far-famed  German  Turners,  by  long  training, 
show  a  strength  and  agility  which  are  astounding ;  and 
try  the  tnpo-measnre  there.  Is  there  any  question  what 
the  resnlt  would  be  ?  V^hen  the  sweeping  work  the  Ger- 
mans made  of  it  in  their  war  with  France  ia  called  to 
mind ;  does  it  not  look  as  if  there  was  ground  for  the 
Baying  that  it  was  the  superior  physique  of  the  Germans 
which  did  the  bnsiness  ? 

When  work  is  chosen  that  only  sturdy  limbs  can  do; 
and  that  work  is  gradually  approached,  and  persistently 
ttuck  to,  by-and-by  the  sturdy  limbs  come.  But  when 
all  that  these  limbs  are  called  on  to  do  is  light,  jerky 
work ;  and  there  is  none  of  the  spur  winch  youthful 
rivalry  and  pride  in  superior  strength  bring;  what  won- 
der is  it  that  yon  do  not  find  many  strong  legs  and 
anns  ?  For  it  is  not  always  easy  in  the  hurry  of  a  match 
to  so  arrange  your  frame  upon  the  ground  thut  half  a 
ton  of  iron, — or  of  more  or  less  educated  beef, — tumb- 
ling down  on  top  of  it,  will  not  snap  a  bone  or  two  1 

Parents  also  must  have  noticed  thut  often,  uronnd 
where  they  live,  there  is  not  one  strong,  efficient  boy 
to  lead  on  the  rest;  and  show  them  the  development 
which  they  might  have  and  shonld  have.  Boys,  like 
men,  are  fond  of  doing  whatever  they  can  do  well ;  and 
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of  letting  others  see  them  do  it ;  and,  like  their  elders, 
they  gladly  folloio  a  good  leader  But  if  no  one  of  them 
is  equal  to  tasks  which  call  for  first -class  strength  and 
staying  powers ;  and  no  one  leads  the  rest  up  to  a  higher 
physical  plane,  they  never  will  get  there. 

It  is  not  a  good  sign,  nor  one  that  bodes  well  for 
our  future,  to  see  the  few  playgrounds  of  our  cities  and 
towns  so  much  neglected.  You  may  stand  on  many  of 
them  for  weeks  together  and  not  see  one  sharp,  hot  game 
of  ball ;  or  of  anything  else,  where  each  contestant  goes 
in  with  might  and  main;  and  the  spectator  becomes  so 
interested  as  to  hate  to  leave  the  fun.  Football  is  a 
game  better  known  among  us  than  it  used  to  be,  but  in 
how  many  school -yards,  or  upon  how  many  playgrounds 
do  you  see  it  played  even  once  a  week  ?  For  developing 
swift  judgment ;  dash ;  and  intrepidity,  it  has  few  rivals. 
No  one  dull  or  timid  is  ever  a  good  football  player. 
One  fit  to  lead  a  football  team  in  a  sharp  match,  has  in 
him  the  making  of  a  leader  of  men  in  almost  any  calling. 
Weed  out  low  tackling  and  mass-play,  and  we  have  no 
game  in  America  ivhich  will  make  us  a  keener,  tougher, 
braver  race;  fitter  for  peace  or  war.  But  the  short, 
hasty  recess  in  the  crowded  school -yard;  or  play 
snatched  in  the  streets — these  will  never  make  robust 
and  vigorous  men.  Yet  these  are  too  often  all  that 
our  boys  get ;  and  so  comes  the  natural  result — small 
vital  organs,  and  Aor //"-developed  limbs. 

Many  of  our  cities  have  feio  or  no  playgrounds. 
Fortunately  the  Press  is  waking  up,  and  has  already 
done  good  work  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere 
in  causing  public  playgrounds,  and  even  gymnasiums 
to  be  thrown  open.  But  where  there  is  one,  there 
should  be  ten.     No  school  should  any  more  be  without  a 

playground  than  a  school-house  should  be  without  win- 
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dows.  But  helpful  as  are  playgronnds  and  gymnasiams ; 
yet  both  together  will  never  make  strong,  fully  devel- 
oped boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  They  need  good 
teachers  as  much  as  the  schools  themselves  do. 

Again,  outside  of  a  boy's  ball-playing,  scarce  one  of 
his  other  pastimes  does  much  to  build  him  up.  Swim- 
ming is  excellent ;  but  is  confined  to  a  very  few  months 
in  the  year ;  and  is  seldom  gone  at,  as  it  should  be,  with 
any  regularity ;  or  with  a  teacher,  fit  to  lead  the  boy 
on  to  its  higher  possibilities.  Skating  is  equally  des- 
ultory, because,  in  many  of  our  cities,  winters  pass 
with  scarcely  a  week  of  good  ice.  Coasting  brings 
nerve  and  judgment ;  and  some  up-hill  walking,  good 
for  the  legs;  but  does  practically  nothing  for  the  arms. 
Cycling,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  partly  fills  the  bill. 

So  boyhood  slips  along,  until  the  lad  is  well  on  in 
his  teens ;  and  still,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  has 
had  nothing  yet  of  any  account  in  the  way  of  that  sys- 
tematic, vigorous,  daily  exercise  which  looks  directly 
to  his  weak  points ;  and  aims  to  weed  them  out,  and 
to  build  up  his  general  health  and  strength  as  well. 
He  gets  no  help  where  of  all  places  he  might  so  easi- 
ly get  it — the  school.  Save  in  a  few  cases,  no  system 
of  exercise  has  been  introduced  into  any  school  or  col- 
lege in  this  land,  unless  it  is  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  which  begins  to  do  for  each  pupil,  not 
alone  what  might  easily  be  done ;  but  what  actually 
ought  to  be  done.  It  will  probably  not  be  many  years 
before  all  of  us  will  wonder  why  the  proper  steps  in 
this  direction  have  been  put  off  so  long.  Calisthenics 
are  here  and  there  resorted  to.  At  some  schools  and 
colleges  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  tell  favorably 
on  the  present  health  of  the  student;  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  make  him  strong  and  vigorous  all  over,  so  as 
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to  bail*!  him  np  against  ill-health  in  the  future.  At 
others  certain  exercises,  excellent  in  their  way,  admir- 
able for  suppling  the  joints  and  improving  the  carriage, 
have  for  some  time  been  practised.  But  this  physical 
work  does  7wt  go  nearly  far  enough;  and  seldom  reaches 
each  pupil's  peculiar  weak  spot ;  much  less  builds  slim 
arms,  legs  and  bodies  into  well-built  and  strong  ones. 
Nor  is  it  done  by  all  the  students ;  nor  by  any  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year.  In  most  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
the  pupil  is  not  shown  the  good  results  he  will  derive 
from  exercise.  And  the  teacher  often  knows  less  in  this 
field  than  do  some  of  his  scholars. 

The  evil  does  not  end  here.  Take  the  son  of  the  man 
of  means  and  refinement ;  a  boy  who  is  having  as  liberal 
ail  education  as  money  can  buy,  and  his  parents'  best 
judgment  can  select ;  who  spends  a  third  or  more  of  his 
life  in  fitting  himself  to  get  on  well  in  the  rest  of  it. 
Surely  he  ought  to  come  out  ready  for  his  life's  work  ; 
with  not  only  a  thoroughly  trained  mind,  and  a  strong 
moral  nature  ;  but  with  a  well-developed,  vigorous  phy- 
8i({ue  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  maintain  it,  so  that 
ho  may  make  the  most  of  all  his  advantages. 

But  how  often  does  this  happen  ?  Stand  by  the  gate, 
as  the  Senior  ('lass  of  almost  any  college  in  this  country 
liles  out  from  its  last  examination  before  graduation  ; 
and  look  the  men  over.  Ask  your  physician  to  join  you 
in  the  scrutiny.'  If,  between  you  two,  you  can  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  one-half,  and  often  even  one-third 
of  them,  have  that  vitality  and  stamina  which  make  it 
probable  that  they  will  live  till  seventy,  or  have  been 
taught  how  to  get  and  keep  that  vitality  and  stamina,  it 
will  be  surprising.  A  few,  the  athletes^  will  be  well  de- 
veloped, better  really  than  they  need  be  ;  though  many  of 
those  are  hixt  partly  developed.     But  this  ovcr-devel- 
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opment  may  be  tar  from  the  aafCBt  or  wisest  conree. 
Thongh  physically  improved  by  it,  it  ia  not  certain  that 
ihis  marked  development  will  carry  them  onward  through 
life  to  a  ripe  old  age.  But,  with  others  poorly  devel- 
nped,  there  will  be  many  more  really  weak.  Such  men 
may  have  bright,  nncommon  heads.  Bui  a  bright  unit 
uncommon  head  on  ii  broken-down,  or  nearly  broken- 
down,  hndtf  iJ>  nof  yoing  to  miike  half  a»  effective  a  man 
in  Ihe  life-race  ax  a  lil/h-  duller  head  find  a  good  deal 
bttter  body.  Many  bright  Btadeuta  in  and  out  of  our 
colleges,  secretly  think  thut  the  month's  immortality 
the  athlete  gets  is  all  very  well:  but  that  the  real  life- 
rape  is  with  the  head,  not  the  body.  So  they  crowd  on 
the  study  loo  many  hours  a  day ;  anil  forget  their  bodies. 
And  with  whiit  result  f  That  in  the  middle  of  the  race, 
often  before  they  are  fifty,  theg  are  handicapped  by  n 
third-rate  Ktomnch  or  a  fourth-rate  liver,  or  both  ;  often 
have  to  teaae  work  and  haul  into  dry-dock  for  repairs ; 
or  to  go  abroad,  at  much  expense,  to  patch  up  ths 
body  thft/  hare  let  run  down,  or  rather  have  never 
built  up. 

But  have  these  graduates  had  a  competent  instructor 
at  college  to  look  after  thera  in  this  respect  ?  Many 
have.  But  instead  of  building  the  pnpil  up  for  the  fut- 
ure, too  often  little  more  has  been  done  than  to  insure 
present  health. 

Take  even  the  student  who  has  devoted  the  most  time 
to  severe  protracted  muscular  exercise  — the  rowing- 
man  ;  not  the  beginner  ;  but  the  veteran  of  a  score 
or  more  of  races ;  who  has  been  rowing  all  his  four 
college  years  as  regularly,  and  almost  as  often  as  he 
has  dined.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  Ai« 
is  not  a  well -developed  body;  or  that  his  permanent 
health  is  not  inanred.  Let  iis  look  u  little  at  him 
10 
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and  see.  What  has  he  done  ?  He  entered  college  at 
eighteen,  and  is  the  son,  say,  of  a  journalist,  of  a 
professional  man,  or  of  a  merchant.  Finding,  when 
he  came  to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen ;  that  he  was  not 
strong ;  that  somehow  he  did  not  fill  out  his  clothes ; 
he  put  in  daily  an  hour  or  more  at  the  gymnasium ; 
walked  much  at  intervals ;  took  sparring  lessons ;  did 
some  rowing ;  some  short-distance  running ;  and  per- 
haps, by  the  time  he  entered  college,  got  his  upper 
arm  to  be  a  foot  or  even  thirteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference, with  considerable  muscle  >n  his  chest.  Now 
this  young  man  hears  daily,  almost  hourly,  of  the 
wonderful  Freshman  crew — an  embryotic  affaif  as  yet, 
to  be  sure,  but  of  exalted  expectations  —  and  into  that 
crew  he  must  go  at  all  hazards.  Many  are  tried,  but  he 
is  finally  accepted.  Now,  for  four  years,  if  a  faithful 
oar,  he  will  row  all  of  a  thousand  miles  a  year.  As  each 
year  has,  off  and  on,  not  over  two  hundred  rowing  days 
in  all ;  he  will  generally,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
maining time,  pull  nearly  an  equivalent  daily  in  the 
tank.  He  will  find  a  lot  of  eager  fellows  at  his  side,  work- 
ing their  utmost  to  outdo  him  ;  and  to  get  that  place  in 
the  boat  which  he  so  covets ;  and  which  he  is  not  yet 
quite  sure  that  he  can  hold.  Some  of  his  muscles  are 
developing  fast.  His  recitations  are,  perhaps,  suffering 
a  little  ;  but  never  mind  that  just  now,  when  he  thinks 
that  there  is  more  important  work  on  hand.  His  appetite 
is  ravenous.  He  never  felt  so  hearty  in  his  life  ;  and  is 
often  told  by  both  sexes  how  well  he  is  looking.  He 
attracts  attention  because  likely  to  be  a  representative 
man.  His  name  begins  to  be  seen  in  the  papers.  He 
never  filled  out  his  clothes  as  he  does  now.  His  legs  are 
improving  noticeably.     They  ought  to  do  so ;  for  it  is 

not  one  or  two  miles,  but  three  or  four,  which  he  runs, 
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far  more  than  they  have  done  anything  else ;  and  who 
do  not  think  much  about  their  looks;  or  have  no  spur 
to  develop  evenly^  the  defects  rowing  leaves  stand  out. 
Notice  in  the  cut  facing  p.  20  (Fig.  2)  the  flat  and  slab- 
sided,  almost  hollow,  look  about  the  upper  chest  and 
front  shoulder,  and  the  small  upper  arms ;  and  com- 
pare these  with  the  full  and  well-rounded  make  of  the 
figure  whose  body  is  sketched  on  the  cover.  It  will 
not  take  long  to  determine  which  has  the  better /row^ 
of  the  chest ;  or  which  is  likely  to  so  carry  that  chest 
as  to  ward  off  tendencies  to  throat  and  lung  troubles. 
Yet  these  are  the  inost  famous  oarsmen  America  has  yet 
produced;  —  four  out  of  nine  brothers, —  who  rowed 
down  the  best  two  professional  crews  England  could 
send  ;  and  for  twenty-seven  years  held  the  roiving-cJiam- 
pionship  of  the  world  against  all  coiners.  Better  proof 
could  not  be  presented  of  the  effect  of  a  great  amount 
of  rowing  alone ;  and  of  the  very  limited  exercise  it 
brings  to  those  muscles  which  are  not  called  on.  But 
do  they  not  teach  them  now  to  row  with  straight 
backs  ?  Well,  Cornell  and  Yale  both  found  the  best 
men  in  England  rowing  on  Henley  water  with  backs 
far  from  straight.  And  the  most  brilliant  oarsman  of 
his  age  yet  known  in  aquatic  annals,  Edward  Hanlan 
Ten  Eyck,  a  lad  of  18,  rowed  down  all  comers  on  that 
same  Henley  course  in  July,  1897.  Yet  the  best  way 
to  judge  how  he  holds  his  back  is  to  look  at  the  picture, 
Fig.  3,  facing  p.  22.  Would  you  call  that  a  straight 
back  ?  Or  would  hard  rowing  with  it  in  that  position 
likely  make  it  straight  ? 

After  the  student's  rowing  is  over,  and  his  college 
days  are  past ;  and  he  settles  down  to  work  with  not 
nearly  so  much  play  in  it ;  how  does  he  find  that  row- 
ing pays  ?    Has  it  made  him  fitter  than  his  fellows,  who 
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went  into  athletics  with  no  such  zeal  and  devotion,  to 
stand  lifers  wear  and  tear,  especially  when  that  life  is  to 
be  spent  mainly  indoors?  When,  in  later  years,  with 
new  associations,  business  cares,  and  long,  hard  head- 
work ;  accomjjanied,  as  the  latter  nearly  always  is,  by 
only  partial  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  when  all  these  get 
him  out  of  the  way  of  using  his  large  back-rauscles ;  he 
will  find  that  their  very  size,  and  the  long  spell  of  warp- 
ing forward  which  so  much  rowing  gave  the  shoulders, 
tend  more  to  weigh  him  forward  than  if  he  had  never 
so  developed  them.  Instead  of  benefiting  his  throat 
and  lungs,  this  abnormal  development  often  cramps 
them. 

Here,  then,  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  gave  much  time, 
thought,  and  labor  to  the  severest  test  of  his  strength  ; 
and  who  had  hoped  to  bring  about  staying-powers ;  and 
he  comes  out  of  it  all,  to  begin  his  real  race  in  life, 
no  better  fitted,  perhaps  not  nearly  so  well  fitted,  for  it 
as  some  of  his  comrades  who  did  not  spare  half  so  much 
time  to  athletics.  The  other  men,  who  worked  less 
than  he  did,  hit  upon  a  sort  which,  instead  of  cramping 
their  chests,  expanded  them;  enlarging  the  lung-room; 
and  so  gave  the  heart,  stomach,  and  other  vital  organs 
all  the  freest  play. 

If  the  ordinary  play  and  exercise  of  the  boy  do  not 
build  and  round  him  into  a  sound,  well-made,  and  even- 
ly balanced  man ;  if  the  hardest  work  he  has  found, 
when  left  to  himself  to  seek  it,  mostly  to  be  paid  for 
by  quite  an  amount  of  money ; — if  these  only  leave  him  a 
//r///*-developed  man ;  can  it  not  be  seen  at  once  that  an 
improvement  is  wanted  in  his  physical  education  ? 

Are  we  not  behindhand,  and  far  behindhand,  then,  in 
a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  our  country  ?   Do  we  not  want  some  system  of 
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education  which  shall  rear  men,  not  morally  and  intel- 
lectually good  alone ;  but  good  physically  as  well  ?  which 
shall  qualify  them  both  to  seize  and  to  make  the  most  of 
the  advantages  which  years  of  toil  and  struggle  bring; 
but  which  advantages  among  us  now  are  too  frequently 
thrown  away?  Men  too  often,  just  as  they  are  about 
clutching  these  benefits,  find,  Tantalus-like,  that  they 
are  eluding  their  grasp.  The  reason  must  be  plain  to 
all.  It  is  because  that  grasp  is  weakening;  and  falls 
powerless  at  the  very  time  when  it  could  be  and  should 
be  surest ;  and  potent  for  the  most  good.  Fortunately 
many  ways  are  at  hand,  any  of  which  would  do  much  to 
remedy  this  evil.     Some  of  them  will  be  looked  at  later. 


CHAPTER  in 

WILL   DAILY   PHYSICAL  EXERCISE   FOR  GIRLS   PAY  ? 

Look  at  the  girls  in  any  of  our  cities  or  towns  as  they 
pass  to  or  from  school ;  and  see  how  few  of  them  are  at 
once  shapely,  and  strong,  and  have  good  complexions. 
Home  are  one  or  the  other ;  hut  very  few  are  all  coin- 
billed ;  while  many  are  neither  one  of  them.  Instead 
of  high  chests,  plump  arms,  comely  figures,  and  a  grace- 
ful and  handsome  mien ;  you  see  many  flat  chests,  angu- 
lar shoulders,  often  round  and  warped  forward,  with 
awkward  necks,  pipe-stem  arms,  narrow  backs,  and  a 
weak  walk.  Not  one  girl  in  a  dozen  is  erect,  ivhether 
walking y  standing^  or  sitting.  Nearly  every  head  is 
pitched  somewhat  forward.  The  arms  are  held  still ; 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  spring  and  elasticity  of  move- 
ment. Fresh y  blooming  complexions  are  rare.  Stop  a 
moment  and  see  if  you  can  name  five  girls  who  have 
them.  And  yet  tohat  does  more  to  make  girl  or  woman 
radiant  with  beauty  than  a  perfect  complexion  ?  Among 
eyes,  plenty  of  tliem  pretty,  sparkling,  or  intelligent, 
but  few  have  vigor  and  force.  If  any  dozen  girls,  taken 
at  random,  should  place  their  hands  side  by  side  on  a 
table  ;  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  hands  would  be  found 
to  lack  beauty  and  symmetry;  the  fingers,  and  indeed 
the  whole  hand,  too  often  having  a  weak,  undeveloped, 
nerveless  look. 

Now  watch  these  girls  at  play.     See  how  few  of  their 
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games  bring  them  really  vigorous  exercise.  Set  them 
to  running;  and  hardly  one  has  the  swift,  graceful,  glid- 
ing motion  she  might  readily  have.  Not  one  can  run 
any  distance  at  a  good  pace.  There  is  vivacity  and 
spirit ;  they  are  willing  to  play  with  great  freedom  ;  but 
very  little  such  play  as  there  might  be,  and  which 
would  pay  so  well.  Most  of  their  exercise  is  for  their 
feet  alone,  the  hands  not  having  much  to  do.  The 
girls  of  the  most  favored  classes  are  apt  to  be  the  poor- 
est players.  The  quality  and  color  of  their  clothing 
makes  them  avoid  all  active,  hearty  play ;  while  it  is 
the  constant  effort  of  nurse  or  governess  to  repress 
that  exuberance  of  spirits  tuhich  ought  to  belang  to  ev- 
ery boy  and  girl.  Holding  one's  elbows  close  to  the 
body  while  walking,  and  keeping  the  hands  nearly  or 
quite  motionless,  may  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
fashionable  life;  but  it  is  bad  for  the  arms;  keeping 
them  poor  and  thin,  when  they  might  be  models  of 
grace  and  beatity. 

As  the  girl  comes  home  from  school,  not  with  one 
book  only,  but  often  six  or  eight;  instead  of  looking 
light  and  strong  and  free ;  she  is  too  often  what  she 
really  appears  to  be,  pale  and  weak.  So  many  books 
means  much  work  for  one  day,  at  any  rate  for  one 
evening ;  and  she  seems  overworked.  The  truth  is 
that  the  advance  to  be  made  in  each  book  is  but 
trifling,  and  tlie  aggregate,  not  at  all  large ;  by  no 
means  too  great  for  the  same  girl  were  she  strong 
and  hearty.  It  is  not  the  mental  work  which  is  break- 
ing her  down ;  but  there  is  no  adequate  physical  exer- 
cise to  build  her  up.  See  what  ex -Surgeon -General 
Hammond  says,  in  his  work  on  **  Sleep,"  as  to  the 
ability  to  endure  protracted  brain -work  without  ill 
result : 
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"Ii  is  not  llie  mere  qunntity  of  'brain-work  wliich  is  tlie  chief 
factor  in  tbe  prodiictiiin  iif  diseoee.  Ttie  emotional  cundiiionH 
iinder  wliicb  work  U  perFnrmtd  1b  a  far  more  inipurljiut  matler. 
X  mnn  nf  trnined  meautl  lialilts  chd  bear  wiUi  Mfely  na  uliiiuet  in- 
credible iiiiiotiDt  ot  bTaio-lDJI,  provided  he  is  permiiLcd  to  work 
iloul  liistrnCLlon  or  excitement,  ia  the  absence  oF  itlaqiileting 
carea  and  imxieties.  It  is  not  brain-work,  in  fact,  tbat  kills,  but 
ttaia-voiTy." 

The  girl,  of  conree,  has  not  the  strength  for  the  pro- 
tracted eifort  of  the  matured  man ;  nor  is  snch  effort 
often  asked  of  her.  Ifer  studying  is  done  quietly  at 
home ;  undisturbed,  naually,  by  any  aiioh  caves  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  tlie  man  has  to  face.  Hers  is  gener- 
ally bruin- wori,  not  bruin -worry.  Yet  the  few  hours 
a  day  fag  her,  because  her  Tjtal  system,  which  sup- 
ports her  brain,  is  feeble  and  defective.  Ko  girl  ia  at 
school  over  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  and,  de- 
dncttng  the  tin]i.>  taken  for  recitation,  reeess,  and  the 
other  things  which  are  not  study ;  five  hours,  or  even 
less,  will  cover  the  time  she  gives  to  nrlnal  brain-work 
in  school ;  with  two,  or  perhaps  three,  hours  daily  out 
of  school.  With  the  other  sixteen  hours  her  own,  there 
is  time  for  all  the  exercise  she  needs  or  could  take ;  and 
yet  allow  ten,  or  even  twelve,  of  those  hours  for  sleep 
and  eating.  But  notice,  in  any  of  these  off-hours,  what 
exercise  these  girls  have.  They  walk  to  and  fro  from 
school ;  indeed  often  do  not  do  even  that, — but  ride ; 
they  play  a  few  minutes  at  recess;  they  may  have  au 
occasional  irregular  stroll  bosides;  or  a  little  tenuis; 
hut  all  the  time  intent  on  their  conversation  ;  never 
thinking  of  the  exercise  itself,  and  the  benefit  it  brings. 
Such  things  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  daily  physical  ex- 
ercise of  thousands  of  our  American  girls.  It  is  the  same 
thing  for  nearly  all,  save  those  from  the  poorest  classes. 
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And  what  is  the  result  f  Exactly  what  such  exercise — 
or,  rather,  such  lack  of  it — would  bring.  The  short  run, 
if  any ;  the  walk  or  ride  to  or  from  school ;  the  afternoon 
stroll,  or  the  idle  standing  about — none  of  these  call  for 
or  beget  strength  of  limb,  depth  of  chest,  or  vitality.  None 
of  these  exercises  is  more  than  almost  any  flat-chested,  half- 
developed  girl  could  do,  without  effort;  and,  going  through 
them  for  years,  she  would  need  little  more  strength  than 
she  had  at  first.  Indeed  most  girls  have  better  figures 
before  they  are  two  years  old  than  they  ever  have  after- 
wards. 

But  all  this  time  her  mind  is  kept  busy.  Subjects 
are  set  before  her,  to  grasp  and  master  which  needs 
hours  of  close  study  each  day.  More  of  them  also,  and 
harder  ones.  Many  influences  spur  her  on.  Maybe 
emulation  and  determination,  not  only  to  do  well,  but 
to  excel.  Maybe  it  is  to  gratify  the  teacher's  pride, 
and  a  desire  to  show  the  good  fruit  of  her  work.  Per- 
haps oftener  than  anything  else  the  girl  is  in  dread  of 
being  dropped  into  another  class ;  and  she  makes  up 
her  mind  to  stay  in  her  present  one  at  all  hazards. 

But  with  all  this  there  is  an  advance  in  the  amount 
and  difficulty  of  the  brain-work.  The  delicate  girl  and 
the  strong  one  must  fare  alike.  To  those  of  a  like  age 
come  like  tasks.  The  delicate  girl,  from  not  liking 
physical  effort ;  finding  that  for  the  time  her  weakness 
of  body  does  not  interfere  much  with  a  ready-working 
brain  ;  gradually  draws  even  more  away  from  livelier 
games  and  exercises,  in  which  she  does  not  excel,  and 
to  get  more  at  her  books.  Can  there  be  much  doubt  as 
to  the  result  a  few  years  later  9  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  neglected  body  develops  some  weakness;  or  too  of- 
ten general  debility  ?  Is  it  at  all  a  rare  thing,  in  the 
observation  of  any  one,  to  see  this  weakness,  this  debil- 
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ity,  become  chronic;  and  the  woman,  later  on  in  life, 
a  source  of  anxiety  and  a  burden  to  her  friends,  when 
instead  of  this  she  might  have  been  a  valued  helper? 

Now,  if  the  body,  during  the  growing  years,  was 
called  on  to  do  nothing  which  should  even  half-deyelo'p 
it ;  while  the  brain  was  pushed  nearly  to  its  utmost ; 
does  it  take  long  to  decide  whether  such  a  course  was  a 
fcise  one  ?  Leaving  out  entirely  the  discomfort  to  the 
body  ;  is  that  a  sensible  system  of  education  vjhich  leaves 
a  girl  liable  to  become  weak,  if  not  entirely  broken  doion, 
before  she  is  well  on  in  middle  age?  Is  this  not  like  giv- 
ing great  care  to  moral  and  mental  education  alone  ;  and 
actually  doing  almost  nothing  for  their  physical  nature  ? 
Is  this  not  an  irrational  and  one-sided  course,  and  sure 
to  beget  a  one-sided  person?  And  if,  as  is  a  matter  of 
common  remark,  half  our  women  are  sick,  is  it  hard  to 
find  a  cause  for  it  ?  And  yet  is  not  that  just  what  is  go- 
ing on  to-day  with  a  great  majority  of  the  young  girls  in 
our  land  ? 

The  moment  it  is  conceded  that  a  delicate  body  can 
be  made  a  robust  one;  that  moment  it  is  plain  that  there 
can  be  great  gain  in  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  body ;  not  only  during  all  the  last  half  of 
her  life,  but  through  the  first  half  as  well.  And  yet, 
to  those  who  know  what  judicious,  daily  physical  ex- 
ercise has  done,  and  can  do,  for  a  delicate  body,  there 
is  no  more  doubt  but  that  tliis  later  strength,  and  even 
sturdiness,  can  be  acquired,  than  that  tlie  algebra  or 
geometry,  which  at  first  seems  impenetrable,  can  be 
gradually  mastered.  The  rules  which  bring  success  in 
each  are  in  many  ways  the  same.  Give  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  forearm,  for  instance,  as  vigorous  and  steady 
use  for  the  school -year  as  these  studies  bring  to  the 

brain  ;  and  the  physical  grasp  tvill  as  surely  and  steadily 
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improve  as  does  the  mental.  Give  not  only  the  delicate 
girls,  but  all  girls,  exercises  which  shall  insure  strong 
and  shapely  limbs;  and  chests  deep,  full,  and  high; 
beginning  these  exercises  mildly,  and  progressing  very 
gradually  ;  correcting  this  high  shoulder,  or  that  stoop, 
or  this  hollow  chest,  or  that  overstep ;  and  carrying  on 
this  development  as  long  as  the  school -dags  last.  Let 
this  be  done  under  a  teacher  as  skilled  at  her  work  as 
the  mathematical  instructor  is  at  his ;  and  what  incal- 
culable benefit  would  accrue,  not  to  this  generation 
alone,  but  to  their  descendants  as  well! 

But  will  not  this  physical  training  dull  the  mind 
for  its  work  ?  Did  it  dull  the  mind  of  Miss  Fawcett, 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Fawcett,  at  one  time 
England's  blind  Postmaster-General ;  who  won  a  Senior 
Wranglership  by  four  hundred  points  over  the  best  man 
in  Cambridge  University  ?  Yet  who  studied  onlg  six 
hours  a  dag!  but  spent  from  two  to  three  hours  everg 
dag  at  tennis,  and  shinng  plaged  at  a  verg  livelg pace  at 
that!  Or  who  could  row  in  a  four-oared  crew  with  her 
gifted  and  stalwart  father,  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  in  a  style  that  won  praise  from  all  who  saw  them  ! 

And  what  if  this  daily  exercise,  besides  improving  the 
body,  sliould  also  bring  actually  better  mental  work  ? 
Unbending  the  bow  for  a  little  while  ;  taking  the  ten- 
sion from  the  brain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  depleting  it 
bg  expanding  the  chest  to  its  fullest  capaciig,  and  in- 
creasing the  circulation  in  the  limbs; — these,  instead  of 
impairing  that  brain,  toill  repair  it ;  and  will  markedlg 
improve  its  tone  arid  vigor. 

There  ought  to  be  in  everg  girls'  school  in  our  land,  for 
pupils  of  everg  age,  a  sgstem  of  phgsical  culture  which 
should  first  weed  out  special  weaknesses  and  defects;  and 
then  create  arid  maintain  the  sgmm^trg  of  the  pupils,  in- 
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creasing  their  bodily  vigor  and  strength  tip  to  malurity. 
It  maiiy  ol  tlie  girls  iu  &  class  huve  flut  or  indifferent 
chests  ;  pat  tLem  in  a  squad  which  shall  pay  direct  and 
xteady  atlentioit  to  raising,  expanding,  and  strengthening 
the  chest.  If  many  have  a  bud  gait,  some  stepping  too 
loitg,  others  too  short ;  set  thorn  aside  for  daily  special 
atteotioii  to  Iheir  step,  if  many,  or  nearly  all,  have  an 
inerect  carriage;  then  daily  insist  on  sueh  exercises  for 
tlietn  an  shall  niraighhn  thein  up,  and  keep  them  up.  The 
doncing-masLer  teaches  the  girl  to  step  gracefully  and 
accurately  through  various  dancing-siti^s.  To  teach  a 
correct  length  of  step,  and  method  of  putting  the  foot 
down  and  raising  it  in  walking,  is  not  nearly  so  difficult 
a  task.  If  the  "setting-up"  drill  of  the  West-Pointer 
iu  a  few  veeka  transforms  the  raw  and  ungainly  conn- 
try-boy  into  a  youth  of  erect  and  military  bearing ;  aud 
insisting  on  thai  bearing  at  all  times  throughout  the 
first  year  gireit  the  cadet  a  set  and  carriage  ichich  he 
often  retains  through  life;  is  there  anything  to  hinder  the 
girl  from  arqvlring  an  equally  erect  and  handsome  car- 
riage of  the  Imdy,  if  she  too  will  only  use  the  means? 
If  the  muscles  which,  when  fully  developed,  enable  one 
to  ait  or  sUnd  erect  for  hours  together  are  now  weak; 
is  it  not  wise  to  at  once  strengthen  them  f 

But  may  not  this  vigorous  muscular  exercise,  which 
tends  to  produce  hard  and  knotted  muacles  in  the  man, 
take  away  the  softer  and  more  graceful  lines,  which  are 
essentially  feminine  ?  If  exercise  be  kept  up  for  hours 
together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blacksmith,  it  surely 
will.  Hnt  that  is  a  thing  a  sensible  system  of  exer- 
cise would  avoid,  as  studiously  as  it  would  the  weakness 
and  inefficiency  which  result  from  no  work.  A  little 
trial  soon  tells  what  amonnt  of  work,  and  how  much  of 
it,  best  suits  each  pupil ;  tlien  the  daily  taking  of  that 
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proportion  or  kind  of  exercise ;  and  its  increase,  as  the 
newly  acquired  strength  justifies  and  invites  it;  is  all 
that  is  required.  Without  that  hardness  and  solidity 
which  are  essentially  masculine;  there  still  comes  a  firm- 
ness and  plumpness  of  muscle  to  which  the  unused  arm 
or  back  was  a  stranger.  Instead  of  these  being  incom- 
patible with  beauty,  they  are  directly  accessory  to  it, 
**  Elegance  of  form  in  the  human  figure,"  says  Emerson, 
^*  marks  some  excellence  of  structure '^\  and  again,  **  Any 
real  increase  of  fitness  to  its  end,  in  any  fabric  or  organ- 
ism, is  an  increase  of  beauty/' 

Look  at  the  famous  beauties  of  any  age  ;  and  every- 
thing in  the  picture  or  statue  points  to  this  same  firm- 
ness and  symmetry  of  make ;  this  freedom  from  either 
leanness  or  fiabbiness.  The  Venuses  and  Junos,  the 
Minervas,  Niobes,  and  Helens  of  mythology;  the  Madon- 
nas ;  the  medisBval  beauties  ;  all  alike  hare  the  well-devel- 
oped  and  shapely  arm  and  shotdder  ;  the  high  chest ;  the 
vigorous  body  ;  and  the  firm  and  erect  carriage.  AVere 
there  a  thin  chest  or  a  flat  shoulder;  a  poor  and  feeble 
arm  or  a  contracted  waist;  it  would  at  once  7nar  the  pict- 
ure, and  bring  down  on  it  judgment  anything  but  fav- 
orable. Put  now  on  the  canvas  or  in  marble,  not  the 
strongest  and  most  corfiely,  neither  the  weakest  and 
least-favored,  of  our  American  girls  or  women;  but  sim- 
ply her  who  fairly  represents  the  average  ;  and,  however 
well  the  face  and  expression  might  suffice,  the  imperfect 
physical  development,  and  indifferent  figure  and  car- 
riage, would  at  once  justly  provoke  unfavorable  comment. 

That  the  same  vigorous  exercise  and  training  which 

brought  forth  womanly  physical  beauty  in  ancient  days 

will  bring  it  out  now,  there  need  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

An  apt  case  in  point  was  mentioned  in  the  New  York 

Tribune,     It  said  : 
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"  The  stud;  and  practice  of  gymiiBSlIca  are  to  be  made  coni- 
pulsory  ia  alt  llie  State  scliuola  ia  Italy.  The  aposlle  of  pliysloal 
culture  in  iliat  enervaHng  climale  is  SebHalinn  Fenzi,  tiie  snn  of  a 
^oreDCe  bnnker.  He  built  it  gymnasium  at  Ills  own  expense  in 
that  city,  aod  from  lliat  begiiiniog  lie  movement  bna  extended 
from  city  to  city.  He  lias  preacliL'd  gymnastiea  to  senatorH  and 
deputiee,  lo  tlic  syudlc  und  municipal  councillors,  and  eveu  to  tlie 
crown  prtnccsa.  now  queen.  He  arpeciall)/  inoilaileii  ifli  adrantage* 
oa  all  mothera  nffamtlict,  a*  likely  to  inereate  to  a  reimirkaUe  erknt 
Uit  ptnanai  eharmt  of  their  dayghtan.  And  bo  far  ns  his  own 
donMsttc  espcrleoce  goes.  Ills  Ibeories  hiive  not  been  contradicted 
by   practice,  for  he  it  the  father  of  Hit  moH  beautiful  vxnnen  in 

That  beauty  and  grace  of  person  are  founded,  in  large 
part,  vpOH  fine phynical  de-velopment,  listen  to  one  of  our 
own  experienced  instructors  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Dan  MilJiken,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  an  address 
to  the  Misses  Storer  and  Lnpton'a  School  for  Girls  in 
Cincinnati,  said  : 

"  "Whal  i»griKeT  A  graceful  net  is  one  nUich  is  accomplislied 
villi  directncsB,  swiflness.  certuinty.  nnd  iviili  apparent  tone.  Let 
the  act  be  vneeHain  in  its  performance,  nnd  at  once  Ibe  cLarm  of 
gnee  vanishes.  Let  tbe  act  be  sluggish,  and  there  is  no  grace  in 
to.  Let  it  lack  preciseness,  certainty,  and  we  can  see  no  grace  in 
It.  But,  above  all,  let  an  act  be  performed  with  apparent  i^ort, 
■nd  ne  agree  at  once  tfaat  there  is  no  grace  in  it.  Now  I  do  not 
tfaink  that  I  need  to  argii^  that  celerity,  certainty,  and  sieadiness 
of  action  tire  onlji  poiirible  to  rreaturea  hitntig  a  reawnaiU  nmouiit 
•  ^  goad  mmete.  The  matchlessly  beautiful  movements  of  birds, 
kad  aquirrels,  and  antctopea,  and  horses,  nnd  ilie  great  family  of 
cats,  give  us  a  strong  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  griut 
gce»  teith  utrength.  and  it  ia  impoariUe  to  ang  animal  that  i>  sluie  and 
vnem-tain  or  fetMe.  This  precious  gifl,  then,— ffrawor  beauiy  of 
ftclion, — ia  lobe  attaintd,  vnly  by  meant  of  boilily  atrength. 

"  lluscukr  strenglb  gives  beauty  in  repose.  As  to  the  human 
form,  I  might  at  once  appeal  to  classical  models  adinitl«d[y  beau- 
tiful, aud  eimply  urge  that  tbey  have  a  certain  aguarcnau  about 
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them;  .  .  .  artists  know  nolhiDg  of  beauty  in  a  form  that 
would  give  a  circvXar  section  if  sawn  in  two  at  any  point — not 
even  at  the  waist ;  and  this  squareness  means  strength.  Any  mtis- 
ele,  well  developed,  is  beautiful ;  muscular  lines  are  lines  of  beauty 
every  w?iere.  I  hate  yet  to  hear  admiration  of  a  lady's  arm  that  has 
not  good  biceps  and  triceps  under  its  coating  of  feminine  adipose ; 
and  as  to  the  forearm^  the  most  beautiful  specimens  in  flesh  and 
blood  that  I  know  of  are  the  forearms  of  pianistes,  wfw  have  muscles 
of  steel  from  torist  to  elbow." 

In  his  Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty,  Mr. 
Finck  says  (p.  401) : 

"  Always  bear  in  mind  that  grace  of  movement  often  excels  beauty 
of  form  in  the  power  of  inspiring  romantic  love.  And  remember 
that  any  pains  you  take  to  acquire  grace  will  not  only  multiply 
your  own  charms ;  but  will  establish  a  habit  of  graceful  move- 
ment in  your  muscles  which  will  be  inherited  by  your  children." 

Suppose  Smith  or  Wellesley,  or  Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr, 
should  at  once  introduce  in  their  deservedly  famous  col- 
leges a  system  of  physical  education  which  should  proceed 
on  the  simple  but  intelligent  plan,  first  of  training  the 
weaker  muscles  of  each  pupil  until  they  are  as  strong 
as  the  rest ;  and  then  of  transferring  the  young  woman 
thus  physically  improved  from  the  class  of  this  or  that 
special  work,  to  that  which  insures  to  all  muscles  alike 
ample,  daily  vigorous  exercise.  That  all  the  girls  could 
be  made  to  consider  this  daily  lesson  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  in  their  studies  as  anything  else.  Again,  that 
there  is  a  teacher  familiar  with  the  work  and  all  its  re- 
quirements, one  who  is  capable  of  interesting  others,  one 
who  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it.  With  such  a  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  if  that  exercise  has  been  ample  ;  and  if 
the  pupils  are  instructed — whether  they  be  sitting,  stand- 
ing, or  walking — to  always  remain  erect ;  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  the  Vassar  girls  should  not  soon  have  as  fine  and 
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imprtggive  a  carriage  and  bf  able  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
niaiily  young  fellows  at  the  Academy  acrosa  the  river, 
butn  few  miles  distimt?  ^ut  at  which  college  for  women 
iw  all  our  land  in  there  such  teaching?  Anil  not  of  name 
piipilg,  bnt  of  nil?  where  they  make  the  slim  iirm  fnll- 
sized,  plump  und  round  and  strong?  and  the  flat  chest 
leell  Mtt  and  every  girl  a  fleet  rnnner,  doliig  n  mile 
or  ttro  faxilif ;  and  graceful,  lissome  and  springy  of  step 
It^idft. 

Looking  again  at   the   effect  on  the  mental  work ; 
wonld  the  daily  half-hour  of  exercise  i«-doora,  and  the 
hour's  coaflituflonal  iiut-dmm  in  alt  weathem,  \t  sensi- 
bly arranged,  interfere  one  whit  with  all  the  intellectual 
progrees  the  giris  could  or  should  ni.ike  '     For,  is  that 
I  s  rational  system  of  iutellectuiil  progress  which  brings 
I  oDt  a  bright  intellect  on  a  Af/{/'- developed  boily,  and 
[  jtromises  fine  things  in  the  future:    when  (fie  boily  has 
I  no  training  adequate  tojunHfg  the  belief  that  Ihere 
VmR  be  much  of  any  future  t     Is  not  that  rather  u  dear 
I  price  to  pay  for  such  intellectuality  ?      Hear  Herbert 
LSpencer  on  this  point : 

1  tlie  e&ccts  of  this  fnrcing  srsteni  arc,  if  posBible. 
tevcD  more  liijuriuua  Ibun  ou  men.  Being  In  a  great  measure  du- 
IkaiTed  from  lliose  vigorous  and  enjoj'nbte  exercises  of  body  by 
twblcb  boys  oijtiguio  tbc  evils  i>f  excessive  study,  giila  feel  Uiese 
I  evils  Id  tbeir  full  Inieniiiy.  UeDce  iLe  muA  tmaUer  proportiim  oC 
T  them  wbo  grow  up  well  miule  and  beallhy.  Id  llie  pule,  angular,. 
I  flat-cbestcii  young  liidies,  so  abundant  in  London  dnining-rooniB, 
3  the  eSwi  of  merciless  applicullon  vRrelincd  by  youthful 
A  tbis  physical  degrncrncy  exbiliitecl  by  tbtni  kinden 
re  far  won  (Ann  tluir  maiig  aeeaiajiUhmeuU  aid  il.  Ma- 
k  to  make  llicir  daugblera  aiiractive  could  scarcely 
Itkooun^e  more /oluf  tliun  lliis,  lefUeA  taeri^t  tht  body  to  Ilia 
Pm/nd.  Kitber  Ihi-y  disrcgnrd  the  tastes  of  tbc  Opposite  ses:  orelve 
'  Ihefr  conception  of  those  tnstes  ii  rrronemit.     Urn  rare  rvinpara- 
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tively  little  for  erudition  in  toomen ;  but  very  much  for  physical 
beauty,  and  good-nature  and  sound  sense.  How  many  conquests 
does  the  blue-stocking  make  through  her  extensive  knowledge  of 
history  ?" 

This  is  a  question  quite  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  every  teacher  of  girls  in  our  land ;  and  a  paragraph 
full  of  suggestion,  not  only  to  every  parent  having  a 
child^s  interests  in  his  or  her  keeping ;  but  to  every 
spirited  girl  herself  as  well. 

Every  school -girl  in  America  could  be  daily  prac- 
tised in  a  few  simple  exercises ;  calling  for  no  costly, 
intricate,  or  dangerous  apparatus  ;  taking  a  little  time, 
but  'yet  expanding  her  lungs,  and  keeping  them  expand- 
ed ;  invigorating  her  circulation,  strengthening  her  dU 
gestion ;  giving  every  muscle  and  joint  of  her  body 
vigorous  play ;  and  so  keeping  her  toned  up,  and  strong 
enough  to  be  free  from  much  danger  either  of  incur- 
ring serious  disease,  or  any  of  the  lighter  ailments  so 
common  among  us.  As  to  h^r  usefulness,  no  matter 
where  her  lot  is  to  be  cast,  it  will  be  increased;  and, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  her  happiness  and  that  of  those 
around  her  will  he  greatly  enhanced  through  all  her  life 
as  well. 


CHAPTER  IV 
IB  IT  TOO  LATE  FOB  WOMEN  TO  BEGIN  ? 

But  if  the  school-days  are  past,  and  the  girl  has  be- 
come a  woman;  what  then  ?  If  the  girl,  trammelled  by 
few  duties  outside  of  school -hours,  has  found  amuse- 
ment for  herself,  yet  still  needs  daily  and  regular  exer- 
cise to  make  and  keep  her  fresh  and  hearty ;  much  more 
does  the  woman,  especially  in  a  country  like  our  own, 
where  physical  exercise  for  her  sex  is  almost  unknown, 
require  such  exercise.  Our  women  are  born  of  parents 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  msntal  qualifications,  on 
a  good  degree  of  intelligence.  Our  educational  system 
is  one  which  offers  an  endless  and  ever-increasing  vari- 
ety of  spurs  to  continued  mental  effort. 

Are  not  the  majority  of  our  women  to-day,  especial- 
ly in  town  and  city,  physically  loeak?  The  writers  on 
nervous  disorders  speak  of  the  astounding  increase  of 
such  diseases  among  us,  of  late  years,  in  both  sexes  ;  but 
especially  among  the  women.  General  debility  is  heard 
of  everyw^here.  Most  of  our  women  think  two  miles, 
or  even  less,  a  long  distance  to  walk,  even  at  a  daw- 
dling pace ;  widle  few  of  them  have  really  strong  chests, 
backs,  or  arms,  (If  they  wish  to  test  their  arms,  for 
instance,  let  them  grasp  a  bar  or  the  rung  of  a  ladder, 
and  try  to  pull  themselves  up  once  till  the  chin  touches 
their  fists.  Not  two  in  fifty  will  do  it ;  but  almost  any 
boy  can.)     But  whoever  cannot  do  that  has  weak  flexor 
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arqi-muscles.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  a  woman's 
strength  is  not  considerably  taxed,  and  often  over- 
taxed. 

There  is  no  calling  of  the  unmarried  woman  where 
vigorous  health  and  strength — ^not  great  or  Herculean  ; 
but  simply  such  as  every  well-built  and  well  -  developed 
woman  ought  to  have  —  would  not  be  of  great,  almost 
priceless  value  to  her.  The  shop  -  girl,  the  factory 
operative,  the  clerk  in  the  store,  the  book-keeper,  the 
seamstress,  the  milliner,  the  telegraph-operator,  are  all 
confined  for  many  hours  a  day,  with  exercise  for  but  a 
few  of  the  muscles;  and  with  the  trunk  held  altogether 
too  long  in  one  position  ;  and  that  too  often  a  contract' 
ed  and  unhealthy  one.  Nothing  is  done  to  render  the 
body  lithe  and  supple;  to  develop  the  idle  muscles;  to 
deepen  the  breathing  and  quicken  the  circulation  —  i*w 
shorty  to  tone  up  the  tvhole  system,  No  wonder  su<:h 
a  day's  work,  and  such  a  way  of  living,  leaves  the  body 
tired  and  exhausted.  It  would,  before  long,  do  tJie 
same  for  the  strongest  man.  No  wonder  that  the  walk 
to  and  from  work  is  a  listless  affair ;  or  that  she  avoids 
it  entirely  and  takes  a  car  if  she  can.  No  wonder  that, 
later  on,  special  or  general  weakness  develops ;  and  the 
woman  goes  through  life  either  weak  and  delicate;  or 
with  not  half  the  strength  and  vigor  which  might  readily 
be  hers.  You,  a  strong  woman  —  or  man  either — just 
take,  not  the  place  of  a  young  woman  behind  the  coun- 
ter; but  a  little  cash-givV^  place,  in  a  department  store, 
for  ONE  day, — where  the  haughty  floor- walker  stalks 
supreme ; — where,  if  you  dare  to  sit  down,  you  will  bo 
ruthlessly  disturbed,  perhaps  will  lose  your  position — 
and  say  at  night-fall — if  you  last  till  night-fall — if  hers  is 
not  genuine,  downright  hard  work; — too  hard  for  any  but 
a  well-grown,  strong,  enduring  person  of  either  sex  ! 
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And  is  it  any  better  with  the  married  woman  ?  Take 
one  of  small  meaua.  Mnch  of  the  work  about  her  home 
which  servants  might  do,  could  she  employ  them,  she 
bravely  does  herself  ;  willing  to  make  ten  times  this  sac- 
rifiee,  if  need  he,  for  those  dearest  to  her.  Follow  her 
throughout  the  day,  especially  where  tiiere  are  children: 
there  is  an  almost  endless  round  of  duties  ;  many  of 
them  not  laborious,  to  be  sure,  or  calling  for  much  maa- 
cular  strength  ;  but  keeping  the  mind  nnder  a  strain 
until  they  are  done  ;  difficult  to  encompass  because  dif- 
ficult to  foresee.  In  the  aggregate  thojare  almost  num- 
berless. A  man  can  nsnally  tell  in  the  morning  most  of 
what  is  in  front  of  him  for  the  day  ^indeed,  can  often 
plan  BO  as  to  say  beforehand  just  what  he  will  he  at  each 
hour.  But  not  so  the  housewife,  and  mother  of  young 
children.  She  is  constantly  called  to  perform  little  du- 
ties, both  expected  and  unexpected,  which  cannot  fail 
to  tell  on  a  person  not  strong.  A  healthy  child  a  year 
old  will  often  weigh  twenty  pounds ;  yet  a  woman  other- 
wise weak  will  carry  that  child  on  her  left  arm,  several 
times  a  day,  op  one  or  more  flights  of  stairs,  tilt  you 
would  think  she  would  drop  from  exhaustion.  Let  sick- 
ness come,  and  she  will  often  seem  almost  tireless,  so 
devotedly  will  she  keep  the  child  in  her  arms.  While 
children  are,  of  course,  carried  less  when  they  begin  to 
walk  ;  many  a  child  two,  or  even  three  years  old,  is 
picked  np  by  the  mother,  not  a  few  times  a  day,  even 
though  he  weighs  thirty  or  forty  pounds  instead  of 
twenty.  Now  for  this  mother  to  have  handled  a  dumb- 
bell of  that  weight  would  have  been  thonght  foolish  and 
dangerous ;  for  nothing  about  her  suggested  strength 
.equal  to  that  performance.  And  yet  the  devotion  of  a 
weak  mother  to  her  child  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  a 
slronij  one.     Is  it  any   wonder  that  this  overdoing  of 
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muscles,  never  trained  to  such  work,  must  sooner  or 
later  tell?    It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  did  not.  ' 

Yet  now,  suppose  that  same  mother  had  from  early 
childhood  been  trained  to  systematic  physical  exercise 
suited  to  her  strength,  and  increasing  with  that  strength 
until,  from  a  strong  and  healthy  child,  she  grew  to  be 
a  hearty,  vigorous  woman,  well  developed,  strong,  and 
comely  —  what  now  would  she  mind  carrying  the  little 
tot  on  her  arm  f  What  before  soon  became  heavy  and 
a  burden  —  a  willing  burden  though  it  was — now  never 
seem^  so  at  all ;  and  really  is  no  task  for  such  muscles 
as  she  noio  has.  Instead  of  her  day's  work  breaking  her 
down ;  it  is  no  more  than  a  woman  of  her  vigor  needs — 
indeed,  not  so  much  as  she  needs — to  keep  her  well  and 
strong. 

And,  besides  escaping  the  bodily  tire  and  exhaustion ; 
look  at  the  happiness  it  brings  her  in  the  exhilaration 
which  comes  with  ruddy  health  ;  in  the  feeling  of  being 
easily  equal  to  whatever  comes  up;  in  being  a  stranger 
to  indigestion ;  to  nervousness,  and  all  its  kindred  ail- 
ments. This  reserve  vital  force,  sparing  her  many  of 
the  doubts  and  fears  so  common  to  the  weak,  hut  which 
the  strong  seldom  know — enables  her  to  etidure  patiently 
privation,  watching,  and  even  bereavement.  And  who  is 
the  more  likely  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  ;  the  woman  who 
never  took  suitable  and  adequate  exercise  to  give  her 
even  moderate  vitality  and  strengtli  ;  or  she  who,  by  a 
judicious  and  sensible  system,  suited  to  her  particular 
needsy  has  developed  vigor  and  power  ? 

But,  while  this  is  all  well  enough  for  young  girls  ;  is 
it  not  too  late  for  full-grown  women  to  attempt  to  get 
the  same  benefits?  The  girl  was  young  and  plastic; 
and,  with  proper  care,  could  be  moulded  in  almost  any 
way  ;  but  the  woman  already  has  her  make  and  set ;  and 
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these  cannot  readily  be  changed.  Perhaps  not  quite  so 
readily  ;  bnt  actual  trial  will  show  that  the  difficulty  is 
largely  imaginary.  To  many,  indeed  to  most  women, 
the  idea  is  absolutely  new;  and  they  never  supposed  sucli 
change  possible.  But  why  so,  when  here  and  there  all 
over  our  land  skilled  physical  directors  are  building  up, 
in  barely  an  hour  each  day  for  one  short  year,  here  a  thin 
arm,  there  a  poor  neck ;  here  a  weak  back,  there  a  flat 
chest;  turning  out  in 'turning  feet;  and  substituting 
blooming  cheeks  for  a  dried -apple  skin?  Indeed  in 
many  cases  are  turning  a  weak  woman  into  a  tower  of 
strength. 

But  is  great  and  unusual  strength,  especially  of  the 
arms,  desirable  in  most  women  ?  Not  at  all.  If  these 
could  and  did  thus  lay  in  such  a  stock  of  strength 
and  vigor ;  and  others  of  whom  we  do  not  hear  are 
quietly  doing  the  same  thing  ;  they  are  doing  more  by 
far  than  would  be  needed  to  make  most  women,  not  as 
strong  as  acrobats  and  performers  ;  bnt — a  far  more 
important  matter — reasonably  and  comfortably  so  ;  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  nervous  disorders  aioay ;  to  enable  them 
to  be  far  better  equal  to  the  daily  duties  ;  and  to  spend 
life  tcith  an  appreciation  and  zest  too  often  unknoion  by 
the  weak  wamati;  finally,  to  preserve  for  a  womayi  the 
bloam  and  healthy  look  and  charm  tvhich  once  in  a  while 
she  sees — but  only  once  in  a  while — even  in  a  woman  of 
advanced  years  ;  and  which  would  be  her  own  in  her  later 
life  if  she  uses  the  means  to  have  it. 

And  what  should  a  woman  do  to  get  this  health  and 
strength  and  bloom  ?  Just  what  is  done  by  the  young 
girl.  Indeed,  there  are  a  hundred  exercises  ;  almost 
any  of  which,  faithfully  followed  up,  would  help  directly 
to  bring  the  desired  result.     With  her,  as  with  girl  or 

man  or  boy,  the  first  thing  is  to  symmetrize;  to  bring 
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up  the  weaker  muscles  by  special  effort,  calling  them  at 
once  into  vigorous  action ;  and  to  restore  to  its  proper 
position  the  shoulder,  back,  chest,  or  other  part  which 
has  been  so  long  allowed  to  remain  out  oi  place.  The 
symmetry  once  gained,  then  equal  work  for  all  the 
muscles,  taken  daily,  and  in  such  quantities  as  are 
found  to  suit  best. 

The  variety  of  exercises  open  to  woman,  especially 
out-of-doors,  is  almost  as  great  as  to  man.  Every  one 
knows  some  graceful  horsewoman,  and  it  is  a  pity  there 
were  not  a  hundred  where  there  is  one.  One  of  the 
most  expert  of  our  acquaintance  is  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  most  gifted  metaphysicians  in  the  land,  and  he  al- 
ready is  a  middle-aged  man.  There  are  a  few  ladies  in 
this  country,  and  a  good  many  in  England,  who  think 
nothing  of  a  five  or  six  mile  walk  daili/ ;  and  an  occa- 
sional one  of  twice  that  length.  Indeed  at  Smith  and 
Wellesley  there  are  always  a  few  girls  who  can  walk 
twenty  miles  a  day  for  several  days  together.  And  we 
knew  of  one  lady,  wife  of  a  New  York  editor,  who  in 
the  White  Mountains  walked  two  hundred  miles  in  a 
week;  yet  she  had  a  son  twenty-one  years  old.  Once  in 
a  while  a  married  woman  here  will  do  some  long-distance 
skating.  In  Holland,  in  the  season,  it  is  with  many  an 
every-day  affair.  Some  of  the  best  swimmers  and  float- 
ers at  the  watering-places  are  women,  and  happily  there 
are  far  more  of  them  than  there  used  to  be  ;  and  they 
certainly  do  not  look  much  troubled  with  nervousness. 
More  than  one  woman  has  distinguished  herself  in  Al- 
pine climbing.  The  writer  once  saw  a  woman,  appar- 
ently about  twenty -eight,  a  handsome,  vigorous,  rosy 
Englishwoman,  row  her  father  from  Putney  to  Mort- 
lake,  on  the  Thames,  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  three 

furlongs  ;  not  at  racing  pace,  to  be  sure,  but  at  a  lively 
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speed.  The  measured  precis!  ou  of  thut  lady's  stroke  ; 
the  stately  poise  of  the  body  and  head  ;  and  the  clean, 
neat,  and  effective  feathering,  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  old  Oxford  oar. 

What  woman  has  done,  woman  may  do.    Bind  one 

arm  in  a  sling,  and  keep  it  utterly  idle  for  a  month ; 

meanwhile  ply  the  other  busily  with  heavy  work,  such 

as  swinging  a  hammer,  axe,  or  dumb-bell ;  and  it<  it  hard 

to  say  which  will  be  the  healthier,  the  phiniper,  the 

stronger,  the  handsomer — the  live  arm.  at  the  end  of  the 

month?    Anil  will  this  only  apply  to  men's  arms,  and 

not   to  women's?     Who  has  usually  the  stronger,  and 

almost  generally  the  Hha])elier  arm — the  woman  who, 

•ttrrounded  with  servants,  takes  her  royal  ease;  and  has 

I  AmericHn  notions  and  ways  of  exercise ;    or  the  busy 

I  inaid  in  her  kitchen  ?     If  the  latter'a  arm  is  large,  yet 

'  not  well  proportioned  ;  it  simply  means  that  some  of  its 

muscles  have  been  used  far  more  than  the  others. 

Now,  to  her  who  knows  what  exercise  will  develop 
wwA  of  the  muscles  of  that  arm;  and  who  can  tell  at 
eight  which  are  fnlhj  developed  or  developed  at  all,  and 
which  are  not;  it  is  easy  to  bring  up  the  backward 
ones;  and  so  secure  the  symmetry  and  the  consequent 
general  strength.  The  »am^  rule  holds  good  of  all  the 
other  muscles,  oa  well  as  those  of  the  arm. 

Plenty  of  active  ont-door  work  will  go  far  towards 
securing  health.  But  it  will  only  develop  the  parts 
brought  into  play;  and  there  ought  to  be  exercise  for  a/?. 
Now  what  daily  work,  and  how  much  of  it,  will  secure 
this  symmetry,  erectness,  and  strength  ;  supposing  that, 
at  the  outset,  there  is  no  organic  defect;  but  that  the 
woman  is  simply  weak,  both  in  her  muscular  and  in  her 
;  Tital  Bystems?  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  connection  between  these  systems  is  intimate; 
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and  that  the  jadicions  bnilding  and  strengthening  of  the 
former^  and  the  keeping  up  that  strength  by  sensible — 
not  violent — daily  exercise,  tells  directly  on  the  latter. 
Vigorous  muscular  exercise,  properly  taken,  enlarges 
the  respiration  ;  quickens  the  circulation  ;  improves  the 
digestion ;  the  working,  in  fact,  of  all  the  vital  parts. 
Dr.  Mitchell  says  it  is  the  very  thing  also  to  quiet  tlie 
excited  nerves  and  brain. 

The  amount  of  that  exercise  daily  depends  on  the 
present  strength  of  the  woman.  If  she  is  weak  general- 
ly; for  the  first  fortnight,  the  exercise,  while  general 
enough  to  bring  all  the  muscles  into  play,  must  be  light 
and  easy.  Then,  as  a  little  strength  is  gained,  the  work 
advances  accordingly.  If  partially  strong  at  first;  in- 
variably the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  adapt  the  exercise 
mainly  to  the  weaker  muscles  till  they  catch  up. 

Suppose  tiie  right  arm  is  stronger  than  the  left ;  as 
frequently  happens,  because  it  has  more  to  do.  For  the 
first  month— or,  if  necessary,  for  the  first  two  months — 
let  the  left  arm  have  nearly  all  the  exercise,  and  that 
exercise  as  vigorous  as  it  can  comfortably  take.  Then, 
when  it  is  found  that  it  can  lift  or  carry  as  heavy  a 
weight,  and  pull  or  push  as  hard  as  the  right ;  keep  at 
it,  by  means  of  exercise,  until  both  arms  can  do  the 
same  amount  of  work,  and  are  equal.  But  suppose  the 
arms  are  already  equally  strong,  or,  rather,  equally 
weak — that  both  the  back  and  chest  are  small ;  that  is, 
not  so  large  or  well  proportioned  as  they  should  be  in  a 
well-built  woman  of  your  height — then  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  select  work  especially  adapted  to  strengthen 
the  back  ;  and  other  work  telling  directly  on  the  chest. 
For  the  first  fortnight,  very  mild  efforts  should  be  made, 
and  the  advance  should  be  gradual  ;  taking  great  care 
never  once  to  overdo  it.     Let  the  advance  be  made  as 
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the  newly  ncqtiireil  strength  justifies  and  encourages  it. 
What  particular  iwtrcises  will  effect  the  atrengtliening 
And  develapmciit  of  any  given  muscles  will  be  pointed 
•Hf  in  the  chapter  on  Special  Exercise,  at  Ihv  latter  part 
of  thia  book. 

How  ahout  the  length  of  time  this  daily  exercising 
will  take  ?  It  is  all  easy  enongh  for  the  rich,  whose  time 
is  their  own,  imd  who  could  spare  fonr  or  five  hours  a  day 
it  necessary;  but  hotv  is  the  woman  to  manage  it  who 
miiet  work  from  seven  to  six,  or  even  far  into  the  even- 
ing as  well  ?  She  can  hardly  get  time  to  read  about 
horseback  ridiug  and  Alpine  climbing;  much  less  take 
part  in  them.  Well,  it  is  a  poor  system  which  cannot 
snit  nearly  all  cases.  The  woman  who  works  steadily 
from  early  morning  till  well  into  the  night,  especially 
■t  employment  at  all  sedentary  and  confining,  is  under- 
going a  test  and  a  hardship  which  will  certainly  call 
for  a  strong  constitution,  good  condition,  and  a  brave 
spirit  as  well ;  or  the  strain  will  surely  break  her  down, 
iutd  bring  to  her  ptrmanent  teeirknesx.  If  so  many  hours 
mnet  be  spent  in  labor ;  then  lei  her  senire  ten  or  fifteen 
minutee,  upon  rising,  for  a  series  of  exercises  in  her  room. 
At  the  dinner-hour,  again  at  supper-time ;  shortly  before 
each  meal ;  and  once  about  mid-morning,  and  again  at 
mid-sftemoon,  three  or  five  minutes  could  generally  be- 
Bpared  for  a  few  brisk  exercises  (see  page  '^Sd)  calculated 
to  limber  and  call  into  vigorous  action  the  back,  and 
many  of  the  muscles  so  long  hold  almost  motionless  nutil 
titey  stiffen  from  it.  If  there  is  a  whole  hour  at  dinner- 
time, and  the  half  of  it  after  dinner  conld  be  spent  in  easy, 
walking ;  if  possible  with  a  cheerful  and  lively  companion, 
■who  would  make  her  forget  the  dull  routine  of  her  day — 
taking  care  to  do  one  simple  thing,  namely,  to  inhale  long 
breaths — through  the  none,  not  through  the  mouth,  and 
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hold  each  breath  in  till  she  has  taken  at  first  ten  steps; 
but  gradaally  more  till  she  does  twenty  steps  in  one 
breath ;  also  to  always  hold  her  neck  firmly  against  the 
back  of  her  collar;  she  will  find  a  quickened  pulse; 
driving  the  moming^s  thoughts  out  of  the  mind ;  scat- 
tering low  spirits  to  the  winds — and  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  recreation  and  change  besides ;  and  the  benefit  from 
such  a  walk  would  be  immediate  and  marked. 

Is  this  asking  much  ?  A  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  could 
easily  be  covered  in  that  time ;  while  the  dinner  would 
taste  twice  as  good  for  the  exercise.  Another  mile,  or 
better  yet  three  of  them,  might  be  walked  just  before 
supper-time,  and  at  a  brisk  pace  now,  for  the  stomach  is 
not  busy.  If  the  confinement  is  so  close  as  not  to  permit 
even  these  few  snatches  of  time  for  a  little  recreation  or 
the  walk  home  to  supper,  never  mind.  Do  not  give  it 
up  yet.  The  ten  minutes  on  rising  were  made  sure  of 
anyhow.*  Yes,  another  chance  remains.  When  at  last 
the  work  is  over,  even  though  it  is  time  to  retire  ;  get 
out-of-doors  for  half  an  hour's  smart  walk  with  brother 
or  friend,  and  see  how  refreshing  it  will  prove;  and  then 
eat  some  light  simple  food.  The  jaded  body  will  almost 
forget  its  tire ;  and  the  sleep  which  follows,  while  it 
may  not  be  quite  as  long  as  before,  will  make  up  in 
quality  ;  and  the  new  day  will  find  a  far  fresher  woman, 
one  better  up  to  her  duties,  than  if  no  exercise  had  been 
taken. 

But  if  you  now  ride  home  from  work,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  three  miles  or  less ;  why  not  loalk  it,  and  save 
your  fare— quite  an  item  in  a  year  ?  And  if  more  than 
three  miles — lohy  not  toalk  three  miles  of  it  f     What  is 

*  See  (page  159)  how  Mr.  Bryant  used  those  momiDg  minutes, 
and  how  well  he  was  repaid  for  it,  too ! 
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I  Ihree-mile  walk  to  a  well-huilt,  healthy  wmiianf  11 
Madame  Anderson  walked  2700  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
$"00  conaecntive  qnartera  of  an  hour  ;  why  should  a 
trifling  three  miles  once  in  twetdy-four  hours  disturb 
youf 

To  her  who  does  not  labor  bo  long,  but  has  her  even- 
ings to  herself,  unless  already  broken  by  disease,  there 
need  be  no  trouble  about  geltiug  strong  and  lieallhy.  Let 
her  do  tho  little  exercise  above  mentioned  till  evening; 
then,  first  eating  a  hearty  snpper,  beginning  an  hour 
later  with  such  distance  as  ehe  can  walk  easily,  add  to 
the  distance  gradually,  until  she  finds  herself  eqnal  to 
four  or  five  miles  at  a  smart  pace  for  her — say  three  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  hour.  (The  professional  mascaline 
pedestrians  do  eight  miles  an  hour,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
Hiss  Von  Ilillern,  for  instance,  has  done  about  six.) 
This,  taken  either  every  evening ;  or,  say,  four  evenings 
a  week;  will  soon  give  tone,  and  make  the  woman  feel 
strong  instead  of  weak  ;  will  enable  her  to  digest  what 
ihe  oats;  and  will  visibly  improve  her  appetite.  Let  her 
give  five  or  ten  minutes  for  exercising  the  anns  and 
chest  before  retiring  (see  pages  193  et  seq.),  and  she  has 
had  abundant  exercise  for  that  day;  while  any  trouble 
she  has  had  in  the  past  about  sleeping  is  at  an  end. 

Bat  sufficient  as  the  evening  walk  is  ;  of  course  if  it 
can  be  had  in  daylight  and  in  the  sutishine,  it  la  all  the 
belter.  Few  mothers  are  so  placed  that  they  cannot 
esch  day,  by  good  management,  get  an.  hour  for  the 
care  of  their  health.  Let  them  be  sure  to  take  a  quick, 
Ureig  walk  for  the  whole  time,  not  with  arms  held  mo- 
tionless, but  swinging  easily  as  men's  do — of  course,  for 
Hie  first  month  taking  less  distances,  but  working  stead- 
ily on:  and — an  important  thing — with  the  chest  aU 

'BjB  held  high,  as  near  the  chin  as  yoa  can  get  itj  and 
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always  breathing  throngh  the  nose — long  breaths  too. 
They  will  be  astonished  at  the  very  gratifying  difference 
in  the  result  between  it  and  the  old  listless  walk ;  and 
how  much  easier  the  day's  duties  come  now. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  women  who  are  especially 
favored — a  large  class  too,  in  our  land — the  daughters 
of  parents  so  well  to  do  that,  between  their  graduation 
from  school  and  the  day  they  are  married,  their  time  ia 
practically  their  own.  If  weak  at  the  start,  let  them, 
after  gradual  exercise  begins  to  make  them  stronger, 
take  more  besides  the  few  minutes  at  rising  and  retir- 
ing ;  and  the  hearty  constitutional  afoot.  If  their  walk- 
ing is  done  in  the  afternoon,  let  them  set  apart  half  an 
hour  in  the  latter  part  of  the  morning  (if  possible, 
with  another  girl  similarly  placed)  for  work  which  shall 
strengthen  the  arms  and  the  whole  trunk.  If  there  is 
a  good  gymnasium  convenient — especially  if  it  has  a 
teacher  of  the  right  stamp — there  will  be  the  best  place 
for  this  work.  But  if  not,  a  little  home-exerciser  (see 
Fig.  4),  and  which  every  girl  ought  to  have,  will  be 
all  she  will  need.  Very  soon  this  extra  work  will  tell. 
Look  what  the  four  hours  a  week,  just  with  two-pound 
wooden  dumb-bells,  very  light  Indian  clubs,  and  light 
pulley  -  weights,  did  for  a  youth  of  nineteen  in  one 
year!*  And  the  same  time  spent  with  the  exerciser 
would  have  done  as  much — indeed  more  for  him.  Two 
well-known  society  leaders  in  New  York — one  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  world — are  said  to 
use  one  of  these  exercisers  half  an  hour  each  day  for  the 
health,  strength,  and  grace  it  brings.  And  they  are  so 
cheap  that  all  but  the  very  poor  can  own  one  as  readily 
as  the  rich.     An  increase  of  an  inch  in  height ;  of  one 

*  See  page  140. 
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and  a  half  around  the  upper  arm ;  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  the  girth  of  the  cheat;  of  fifteen  pounds  in 
weight ; — would  not  these  work  marked  changes  in  any 
young  woman;  and  would  they  not  nearly  always  he 
most  desirable  changes?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  inches 
and  pounds  alone.  This  increase  of  girth  and  weight 
is  almost  sure  to  tell  most  heneficially  on  the  health 
and  spirits  as  well — in  short,  on  the  ffen^ral  vigor. 

If,  with  the  increase  in  size  and  strength,  care  has 
been  taken  to  practise  special  exercises  to  make  and 
keep  her  erect,  to  at  all  times,  tvhether  sitting,  stand- 
ing, or  walking,  hold  the  head  and  neck  where  they  should 
he;  that  is  with  the  neck  always  pressing  slightly  against 
the  back  of  the  collar,  and :  no  matter  what  you  are  at  to 
breathe  say  a  thousand  full  deep  breaths  every  day,  hold- 
ing the  air  in  a  little  at  each  breath — there  is  not  much 
doubt  but  that,  even  in  one  short  year,  the  difference 
in  any  girl,  not  strong  or  straight  at  the  beginning, 
will  be  very  marked.  It  really  lies  with  young  women  of 
this  class  to  niake  themselves  physically — in  proportion 
to  their  height — almost  lohat  they  will.  And  so  well  is  it 
now  known  how  to  develop  any  part  of  the  body  or  the 
whole  of  it — better  known  indeed  than  ever  before  in 
the  world's  history ;  that  every  girls'  college  in  Amer- 
ica can,  if  it  will,  guaratitee  that  it  will  take  every  stu- 
dent, and  if  she  has  no  organic  weakness  or  defect,  in 
the  four  years' course  will  bring  her  out  a  strong,  hearty, 
well-built  woman ;  lissome,  graceful,  fleet  of  foot;  with 
bright  eyes ;  clear  skin  ;  and  a  degree  of  personal  mag- 
netism always  found  with  a  superb  physique. 

And  is  there  any  need  of  pointing  out  to  a  spirited 

girl  the  value  of  a  sound,  healthy,  and  shapely  body  ? 

Is  there  any  sphere  in  woman's  life  where  it  will  not 

stand  her  in  good  stead,  and  render  her  far  more  ef- 
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ficient  at  whatever  she  is  called  on  to  do — as  daughter, 
sister,  wife  or  mother,  teacher  or  friend — and  far  more 
attractive  as  well  ?  Nor  is  the  benefit  limited  even 
to  her  own  lifetime,  but  her  posterity  are  blessed  by  it 
as  well.  Would  she  like  to  have  inherited  consumptive 
tendencies,  for  instance,  from  her  parent  ?  Will  her 
children  like  any  better  to  inherit  the  same  from  her? 
In  our  Christian  lands,  we  find,  if  history  be  correct, 
that  the  great  men  have  almost  invariably  had  remark- 
able mothers,  while  their  fathers  were  as  often  nothing 
unusual.  The  Sandwich  Island  proverb,  "If  strong 
be  the  frame  of  the  mother,  her  sons  will  make  laws 
for  the  people,^'  suggests  truths  that  will  hold  good  in 
many  other  places  besides  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Let 
every  girl  and  woman  in  this  land  bear  in  mind  that, 
from  every  point  of  view,  a  vigorous  and  healthy  body, 
kept  toned  up  by  rational,  systematic,  daily  exercise,  is 
one  of  the  very  greatest  blessings  which  can  be  had  in 
this  world ;  that  many  persons  spend  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  trying  to  regain  even  a  part  of  this  blessing 
when  once  they  have  lost  it;  that  the  means  of  getting  it 
are  easily  within  reach  of  all,  who  are  not  already  broken 
by  disease ;  that  it  requires  no  money ;  that  it  is  never 
too  late  to  begin ;  and  that  one  hour  a  day,  properly 
spent,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  it. 


CHAPTER  V 
WHY   MEN   SHOULD  EXERCISE  DAILY 

*'  It  is  exercise  alone  that  supports  the  spirits,  and  keeps  the  mind 
in  vigor." — Cicero. 

*•  Anything  is  better  than  the  tohite-blooded  deterioration^  to  which 
veall  tend."—0.  W.  Holmes. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  the  world  gives  it  as 
his  firm  opinion  that  four-fifths  of  the  ills  from  which  human 
beings  suffer  are  caused  by  an  insufficient  amount  of  exercise. 

•'  The  measure  of  a  man's  vitality  is  the  measure  of  liis  work- 
ing power.  To  possess  every  faculty  and  function  of  the  body  in 
Iiarmonious  working  order  is  to  be  healthy  ;  to  be  healthy  with  a 
high  degree  of  vital  force  is  to  be  strong.  A  man  may  be  healtliy 
without  being  strong  ;  but  all  health  tends  more  or  less  towards 
strength;  and  all  disease  is  weakness.'* — Blackie.  (Self-  Cult- 
ure.) 

•*  Napoleon  said:  *  The  first  requisite  of  good  generalship  is 
good  health.*  To  the  strong  hand,  head,  limbs,  and  frame,  fall  the 
heavy  burdens  ;  and  there  fall  the  great  prizes  too.  Perfect  prep- 
aration for  every  contingency  made  Caesar.  By  activity  and 
giant  determination,  rather  than  military  skill,  he  won." — Laws  of 
Life. 

**For  performance  of  great  mark,  it  requires  extraordinary 
Jiealth. " — Emerson. 

*'When  God  would  secure  to  man  the  highest,  best  balanced, 
most  long-continued  action  of  mental  and  moral  power  ;  he  does 
it  by  giving  him  a  sound  physique^ — Mark  Hopkins. 

••  TXxQ  first  requisite  of  success  in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal.  In 
any  of  the  learned  professions,  a  tigoroun  constitution  is  equal  to  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  more  6m»n."— Mathews. 
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The  advantages  to  men  of  a  well-buiU  body,  kept  in 
thorough  repair,  are  very  great.  Those  of  every  class, 
whose  occupation  is  sedentary,  soon  find  it  out.  Some 
part  of  the  machinery  gets  out  of  order.  It  may  be 
the  head,  or  eyes,  or  throat ;  it  may  be  the  lungs  or 
stomach,  liver  or  kidneys.  Something  does  not  go — is 
wrong.  There  is  a  clogging;  a  lack  of  complete  action; 
and  often  positive  pain.  This  physical  clogging  tells  at 
once  on  the  mental  work ;  either  making  its  accom- 
plishment uncomfortable  and  an  effort ;  or  becoming 
so  bad  as  to  prevent  work  at  all.  It  may  make  the  man 
ill.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  large  majority 
of  ailments  would  be  removed  ;  or,  rather,  would  never 
have  come;  had  the  lungs  and  also  the  muscles  of  the 
man  had  vigorous  daily  action,  to  the  extent  that  fre- 
quent trial  had  shown  best  suited  to  his  wants.  One 
of  the  quickest  known  ways  of  dispelling  a  headache 
is  to  give  some  of  the  mtiscleSy  those  of  the  legs,  for 
instance,  a  little  hard,  sharp  work  to  do.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Dr.  Mitchell  puts  it  well  when  he  says  that 
muscular  exercise  flushes  the  parts  engaged  in  it,  and 
so  depletes  the  brain. 

But  fortunately  that  same  exercise  also  helps  make 
better  blood  ;  gets  the  entire  lungs  into  action ;  quick- 
ens the  activity  of  the  other  vital  organs ;  and  so  tones 
up  the  ivhole  man,  that,  if  the  exercise  is  taken  daily, 
and  is  kept  up,  disorder,  unless  very  deep-seated,  disap- 
pears. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  system,  from  any 
cause,  gets  run  down  ;  disease  is  more  likely  to  enter ; 
and  slower  at  being  shaken  off.  Thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  hard  work, 
mental  strain,  fret  and  anxiety,  daily,  and  for  years  to- 
gether;— indeed,  scarcely  do  anything  to   lighten  the 
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tension  in  this  direction.  They  tell  you  they  are  sub- 
ject to  headache  or  dyspepsia,  or  other  disorder ;  as  if 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  preventing  it. 
But  had  the  work  been  so  arranged,  as  it  nearly  always 
could  be — far  oftener  than  most  persons  think — to  se- 
cure daily  an  hour  for  pleasant  vigorous  muscular  ex- 
ercise for  all  the  parts ;  this  running  down  would,  in 
most  instances,  never  come.  The  sharp,  hot  work,  till 
the  muscles  are  healthily  tired,  insures  the  good  di- 
gestion, the  cleared  brain,  the  sound  sleep,  the  buoy- 
ant spirits. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  this 
country  told  us  that,  disappointed  one  summer  in  not 
getting  a  run  to  Europe,  reflection  told  him  that  one 
marked  benefit  such  jaunts  had  brought  him  was  from 
the  increased  sleep  he  was  enabled  to  get.  That  there- 
upon he  determined  on  longer  sleeps  at  home.  He 
got  them ;  and  found,  as  he  well  put  it,  that  he 
could  **  fight  better."  Beset  all  day  long  with  men 
wanting  heavy  loans ;  that  fighting  tone  ;  that  ability 
to  say  "  no  "  at  the  right  time,  and  in  a  way  which 
showed  he  meant  it  ;  must  have  not  only  added  to  his 
own  well-being,  but  to  the  bank's  protection  as  well. 

Again,  many  men  are  liable  to  occasionally  have  sud- 
den and  very  protracted  spells  of  head-work ;  where 
sleep  and  almost  everything  else  must  give  way,  so  that 
the  business  in  hand  may  be  gotten  through  Avith. 
**  Tom  Brown ''  told  the  writer  that,  when  in  Par- 
liament, he  could  work  through  a  whole  week  to^irethor 
on  but  four  hours  of  sleep  a  night,  and  be  none  the 
worse  for  it ;  provided  he  could  have  all  he  wanted 
the  next  week  ;  and  that,  since  he  was  twetity-five,  he  had 
hardly  known  a  sick  day. 

A  father,  tired  from  his  day  of  busy  toil,  may  have  a 
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sick  child^  who  for  mach  of  the  night  will  not  let  him 
sleep.  Such  taxes  as  this,  coming  to  one  already  run 
down  and  weak,  cannot  be  braved  frequently  with  im- 
punity. Unless  the  five  or  six  miles  a  day  of  Tom 
Brown  and  his  fellow  -  Englishmen's  '*  constitutional  " 
or  some  equivalent,  is  resorted  to,  and  the  man  kept 
well  toned  -  up  ;  one  of  these  sudden  calls  may  prove 
too  severe,  and  do  serious  if  not  fatal  injury.  This 
toning-up  is  not  pU.     If  the  bodily  exercise  is  such  as 

o  get  all  Uie  m  cles  stronr  and  keep  to  ni  so;  the 
'  >rk  tl  at  nM  otho  ise  overio  and  exhaust, 
lias  no  sucl.       ect ;   btu  is  gone  through  taith  spirit 

nd  ease.     There  is  that  consciousness  of  strength  which 
is  equal  to  all  such  trifles. 

The  very  nervousness  and  worry  which  used  to  be  so 
wearing,  at  the  sudden  and  ceaseless  calls  of  the  day, 
have  gone;  and  for  the  reason  that  strong  nerves  and 
strong  muscles  are  very  liable  to  go  together,  and  not  to 
mind  these  things.  What  does  the  athlete  at  the  top  of 
his  condition  know  about  nervousness  ?  He  is  blithe  as 
a  lark  all  the  day  long. 
Dr.  Mitchell  says : 

"The  man  who  lives  an  out  door  life — wlio  sleeps  with  the  stars 
visible  above  him  ;  who  wins  his  bodily  subsistence  at  first-hand 
from  the  earth  and  waters — is  a  being  who  defies  rain  and  sun,  hcts 
a  strange  sense  of  elastic  strength,  may  drink  if  lie  likes  ;  and  may 
smoke  all  day  long  ;  and  feel  none  the  worse  for  it.  Some  such 
return  to  the  earth  for  the  means  of  life  is  what  gives  vigor  and 
developing  power  to  the  colonists  of  an  older  race  cast  on  a  land 
like  ours.  A  few  generations  of  men  living  in  such  fashion  store 
up  a  capital  of  vitality  which  accounts  largely  for  the  prodigal 
activity  displayed  by  their  descendants  ;  and  made  possible  only 
by  the  sturdy  contest  with  nature  which  their  ancestors  have 
waged.  That  such  a  life  is  still  led  by  multitudes  of  our  country- 
men is  what  alone  serves  to  keep  up  our  pristine  force  and  energy.'* 
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Now,  wliiie  tliia  rare  hardiness  and  tone  cannot  be 
faud  by  a  person  who  liiis  twelve  hours  of  busy  brain- 
work  daily  in-doors,  and  only  oue  of  bodily  oxorcise; 
Btill,  much  can  be  done  ;  quite  enough  to  calm  and  tran- 
quillize :  and  to  carry  easily  over  those  passes  which 
lued  lo  be  dreaded. 

If  tbejnau  who  habitually  works  too  long  without  a 
real,  would  erery  hour  or  so  turn  lightly  from  his  work, 
for  even  sixty  seconds,  to  eome  vigorous  exercise,  right 
in  his  office,  or  even  in  the  next  room  or  hall-way.  until 
the  blood  got  out  of  his  brain  a  little ;  and  the  luuBcleH 
tingled  with  a  hearty  glow  ;  he  wonld  go  back  so  re- 
freshed as  to  quickly  make  up,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  work,  for  the  time  lost.  When  hia  hour 
for  exercise  came,  instead  of  having  no  heart  for  it,  he 
would  spring  to  it  with  alacrity,  liko  the  school-boy  does 
to  hie  play. 

Even  if  the  strong  man  docs  occasionally  become 
jaded ;  he  knows,  as  Hughes  did,  how  to  get  back  his 
strength  and  snap ;  and  that  u  tired  rnan  is  tnany  re- 
moit«  from  a  tired-out  one.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
kiiowiug  whether  your  work  is  overdoing  you  ;  or  only 
tiring  you.  One  of  the  strongest  and  best  oarsmen 
Harvard  ever  had,  used,  at  first,  to  think  he  ought  to 
Slop  rowing  when  he  began  to  perspire;  and  was  quite 
astounded  when  an  older  man  told  him  that  that  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  real  work.  There  is  no  end 
of  comfort  to  a  tired  man,  either  mentally  or  physically, 
in  the  thought  that  sure  relief  is  near. 

Again,  this  relief  by  physical  exercise  will  encourage 
the  man  to  hope  that,  if  war  or  accident  do  not  cut  him 
down;  he  may  look  for  a  long  life,  no  matter  how  great 
may  be  the  occasional  strain.  Few  men,  for  instauce. 
fcimiliar  with  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  will 
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claim  that  they  are  better  workers  than  he  was ;  or  that 
they  get  through  more  in  a  day  or  year  ;  or  that,  heavy 
as  their  responsibilities  may  be,  they  surpass  or  even 
eqnal  those  which  were  his  for  years  together.  Yet  all 
the  terrible  mental  strain  this  illustrious  man  under- 
went ;  battling  with  one  of  the  greatest  captains  this 
world  ever  saw  ;  all  the  exposure  and  forced  marching, 
privation  and  toil,  which  come  to  the  faithful  soldier; 
and  to  him  who  holds  the  lives  of  multitudes  in  his 
hands,  this  man  knew ;  and  yet  so  controlled  his  work, 
exacting  as  it  all  was,  as  to  manage  to  keep  his  body 
superior  to  all  it  tvas  called  on  to  do;  and  his  mind  in 
constant  working  order,  and  this  not  merely  up  to  three- 
score and  ten,  hut  to  fourscore  good  years  ;  and  three 
more  besides.  Did  not  the  vigorous  body  at  the  start, 
and  the  daily  attention  to  it,  pay  hitn? 

Will  it  be  claimed  that  the  president  of  one  of  the 
best-known  corporations  on  this  continent  did  any  more 
work  than  Wellington  ?  or  than  Gladstone  ?  That  pres- 
ident was  at  it  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  and  when^ 
away  in  Europe,  nominally  on  a  play -spell,  as  well. 
Naturally,  he  was  a  strong,  energetic  man ;  but  he  had 
so  worked,  and  so  neglected  his  body,  that  he  died  at 
fifty-two.     Which  showed  the  better  sense  ? 

What  does  cutting  one's  self  down  at  fifty-two  mean  ? 
Five  minutes'  reflection  should  tell  any  reasonable  per- 
son that  the  man  was  overworking  himself ;  and  going 
at  a  pace  no  man  could  hold  and  live.  Does  not  this 
show  a  lack  of  sense ;  and  especially  when  much  of  that 
work  could  certainly  havo  been  done  by  subordinates  ? 
Was  not  one  of  Daniel  Webster's  best  points  his  skill  in 
getting  work  done  by  others;  and  saving  for  himself  the 
parts  he  liked  best  ? 

When,  after  long  years  of  toil  and  perseverance,  one 
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has  worked  himself  up  to  position  and  wide  inflacnce ; 
is  it  sensible  to  do  what  his  humblest  employ^  conld 
rightly  tell  him  is  overcrowding ;  and  so  forcing  the 
pace  that  he  certainly  cannot  hold  it?  Instead  of  tak- 
ing that  position  and  that  influence,  and  wielding  them 
for  greater  ends,  and  improving  them  very  markedly ; 
must  there  not  be  a  keen  pang  to  their  owner,  when, 
tantalized  with  what  seems  surely  within  his  grasp, 
that  grasp  itself  weakens,  and  the  machine  goes  all  to 
pieces  ? 

These  later  years  are  especially  the  precious  ones  to 
the  wealthy  maL.  TJiey  are  his  best  days.  Then  his 
influence  widens ;  and  his  sayings,  and  his  earnings 
too,  accumulate  as  they  did  not  when  he  was  younger. 
Look  at  the  work  done  by  Vanderbilt,  for  example,  ac- 
complished almost  thirty  years  after  he  teas  fifty-two ! 
Did  not  the  active  out-door  life  on  the  little  periauger 
of  his  youth ;  and  the  daily  constitutionals  which,  not- 
withstanding his  infirmities,  all  New-Yorkers  saw  him 
taking  in  later  life,  pay  him  9  And  are  they  less  pre- 
cious in  any  other  line  of  life  ? 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  value  health  is  to  a  man  in 
any  of  the  learned  professions — of  having  a  sound  and 
vigorous  body,  with  each  branch  of  his  vital  system 
working  regularly,  naturally,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
rest.  Do  these  things  make  no  difference  to  the  di- 
vine ?  Had  the  sturdy,  prize  -  fighter  make  of  Martin 
Luther  nothing  to  do  with  his  contempt  for  the  dan- 
gers awaiting  his  appearance  before  Charles  V.  and  his 
Diet  of  Worms;  and  which  caused  him  to  say  he  would 
go  there  though  the  devils  were  as  thick  as  the  tiles  on 
the  houses  ?  And  with  the  grand  stand  he  made  for 
the  religious  light  which  now  shines  so  freely  upon  the 
whole  Christian  world  ? 
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Thomas  Guthrie,  first  tying  one  hand  behind  him, 
with  the  other  could  whip  any  man  in  Oxford  who 
would  also  fight  one-handed.  Who  doubts  that  the 
vigor  so  evinced  had  much  to  do  with  the  faithful,  ar- 
duous life's  work  he  did,  and  did  so  well  that  all  Scot- 
land is  to-day  justly  proud  of  him  ?  Of  Dr.  Guthrie 
and  Norman  Macleod,  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie 
says: 

''Two  men,  the  large  human  breadtb,  the  sunny  cheerfulness, 
strong  good  sense  and  Ihe  dignified  grace  of  whose  preaching  irtVZ 
remain  deeply  engraven  on  every  Scottish  heart  as  long  as  Scotkmd  is 
Scotland." 

Had  the  magnificent  breadth  and  depth  of  Spurgeon's 
chest,  and  his  splendid  outfit  of  vital  organs,  no  con- 
nection with  his  great  power  and  influence  as  a  preach- 
er of  world-wide  renown  ?  Had  the  splendid  physique 
and  abounding  vitality  of  Ilenry  Ward  Beecher — greater 
almost  than  that  of  any  man  in  a  hundred  thousand — 
nothing  to  do  with  his  ability  to  attend  to  his  duties 
as  pastor,  author,  lecturer,  and  editor — work  enough  to 
kill  half  a  dozen  ordinary  men — and  with  the  tireless 
industry  which  preceded  his  marked  success  in  them 
all? 

Is  there  anything  feeble  about  any  of  these  ?  Put 
the  tape-measure  around  them  anywhere  you  like,  and 
see  how  generous  nature  has  been  with  them.  Is  it  all 
a  mere  chance  thai  they  had  splendid  bodies?  Why  is  it 
that  we  never  hear  of  such  as  these  having  "  ministers' 
sore  throat,"  and  *'blue  Mondays;"  and  having  to  be 
sent  by  their  congregations,  every  now  and  then,  away 
to  a  foreign  land  to  recruit  their  health,  and  keep  them 
up  to  their  work  ?  Do  sound  and  sturdy  bodies,  and 
due  attention  daily  to  keeping  them  in  good  repair, 
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have  notbing  to  do  with  their  ability  to  cope  at  all  tiiiu'i; 
with  tlio  duty  lying  next  to  them — and  with  their  at- 
tculion  to  it,  too,  ill  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  8i) 
much  more  effective  tbuu  other  men  in  their  great  life's 
work  ? 

That  tlie  physician  himself  needs  soniid  health  and 
plentiful  strengtli,  no  one  will  question  ;  and  yet,  does 
he,  from  his  calling  ulonc,  do  anything  to  insure  it  ? 
Dragged  from  his  bed  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  thrown 
daily,  almost  hoorly,  in  contact  with  deadly  disease — 
often  BO  contagious  that  others  shrink  from  going  where 
he  goes,  like  the  brave  man  ho  must  be  to  face  suoti 
dangers — would  not  that  general  toncd-up  condition  of 
the  thoroughly  sound  and  lieiilthy  man  prove  a  most 
vslaable  boon  to  him — indeed,  often  save  his  life  ?  And 
yet,  does  his  daily  occupation  insure  him  that  boon ; 
©Ten  thongli  it  does  enable  him  to  get  out-of-doora  far 
more  than  most  men  who  earn  their  living  by  mental 
labor?  Hear  one  of  their  own  number.  Dr.  Mitchell, 
on  this  point ;  for  he  says  : 

"The  dotilor.  who  is  suppoaeii  to  get  a  liirge  Bbare  of  extrcise. 
in  rwilily  gels  very  Utile  nfter  he  grows  too  liiiay  to  walk,  and 
baa  tli«Q  only  the  iacldcutal  exposure  to  out-door  uir." 

Would  not  a  sensible  course  of  physical  exercise  daily 
pay  him — especially  when  pretty  much  all  the  muscular 
work  he  gets  of  any  account  is  for  his  forearms  and  a 
little  of  his  back,  and  then  only  when  he  drives  a  hard- 
bitted  horse  ? 

Aud  does  not  a  lawyer  need  a  good  body,  and  one 
kept  in  good  order  ?  After  the  first  few  years,  when 
his  practice  ia  once  well  established,  he  lirids  that,  un- 
like men  in  most  other  callings,  his  evenings  are  not  his 
own;  and  that,  if  he  is  going  to  read  any  law;  and  tu 
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attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  new  decisions  every  year, 
even  in  his  own  State ;  what  between  court-work ;  the 
preparation  of  his  cases ;  drawing  papers,  consultation^ 
correspondence ;  and  the  other  matters  which  fill  up 
the  daily  round  of  the  lawyer  in  active  practice ;  that 
reading  will  have  to  be  done  out  of  office-hours  often, 
or  not  done  at  all.  Even  in  his  evenings  his  business  is 
too  pressing  to  allow  any  time  for  reading.  Here,  then^ 
is  a  man  who  is  in  serious  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
that  rest  and  recreation  which  most  other  men  can  have. 
The  long,  steady  strain,  day  and  evening,  often  breaks 
him  down  ;  where  an  hour's  active  exercise  daily  on  the 
road  or  on  the  water,  with  his  business  for  the  time  scru- 
pulously forgotten  ;  together  with  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  hour,  on  rising  and  retiring,  in  strengthening  his 
arms  and  chest,  would  have  kept  him  as  tough  and 
fresh  as  they  did  Bryant,  not  simply  up  to  sixty,  or 
even  seventy,  but  clear  up  to  his  eighty -fourth  year; 
or  Gladstone  to  his  eighty -eighth.  Every  lawyer  who 
has  been  in  active  practice  in  any  of  our  large  cities  for 
a  dozen  years  can  point  to  members  of  his  Bar  who  have 
either  broken  clean  dpwn,  and  gone  to  a  premature  grave 
from  neglecting  their  bodily  health,  or  who  are  now  far 
on  tlie  road  in  that  same  direction.  This  happens,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  many  places  the  courts  do 
not  sit  once  during  the  whole  summer ;  and  lawyers  can 
hence  get  longer  vacations,  and  go  farther  from  home 
than  most  men. 

Let  any  one  read  the  life  of  Rufus  Choate,  and  say 
whether  there  was  any  need  of  his  dying  an  old  man  at 
sixty.  He  started  not  with  a  weak  body,  but  one  de- 
cidedly strong.  But  so  little  care  did  he  take  of  it  that, 
as  he  himself  well  put  it,  ''latterly  he  hadn't  much  of 
any  constitution,  but  simply  lived  under  the  by-laws." 
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• 

What  a  lesson  he  might  have  taken  from  his  illnstrious 
relative  of  to-day  ;  one  of  the  conceded  leaders  of  the 
American  Bar  ;  who  perhaps  had  his  very  case  in  mind, 
when,  in  February,  1898,  he  said  to  the  Chicago  Bar 
Aissociation,  at  a  complimentary  dinner  they  gave  him  : 

"  When  I  look  round  me  on  this  great  company  of  busy  and 
successful  lawyers,  resting  for  a  moment  from  their  never-ending 
labors ;  when  I  study  the  lines  which  time  has  traced  upon  their 
features,  I  can  easily  see  that  success  in  our  profession  rests  every- 
where upon  the  same  foundation.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the 
aouod  mind  and  the  honest  heart  in  the  sound  body.  T?ie  sound 
body  i$at  the  bottom  of  it  alt.  The  stomach  is  indeed  the  key  of  all 
professional  eminence.  If  that  goes  back  on  you,  you  might  as  well 
throw  up  your  sponge.  And  sleep  without  worry  must  cherish  and 
nourish  it  all  the  time." 

Nor  did  he  give  too  much  importance  to  that  same 
good  friend,  the  stomach.  He  need  not  have  gone  back 
to  his  father's  renowned  consin  for  proof  of  what  a  neg- 
lected stomach  will  do.  The  proof  was  there ;  at  the 
very  door  of  the  great  city  whose  Bar  he  was  address- 
ing. Referring  to  a  sad  and  startling  experience  which 
had  shocked  the  nation.  President  Harper  said  : 

*•  Of  the  five  deaths  that  have  occurred  at  Chicago  University  in 
five  years,  tfiree  may  be  attributed  directly  to  starvation.'' 

And  he  well  added  : 

"The  university  is  turning  out  men  of  strong  intelligence,^^ 
%peak  bodies.  Some  of  them  are  moral  and  intellectual  dyspeptics. 
«  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  of  much  use  in  the  world.  If 
the  body  is  not  properly  nourished,  the  mind  will  refuse  to  act  as  it 
should,  I  therefore  hold  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  take  care  of  and 
cultivate  the  one  as  the  other." 

Nor  is  he  the  only  one  of  onr  eminent  educators  who 
is  awake  to  the  need  of  an  educated  body,  as  well  as 
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brain,  for  a  man  entered  for  a  life  race  of  any  really 
liigh  class.  What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  for  this 
nation  if  every  teacher  in  it  not  only  awoke  ;  but  took 
wise  action  in  this  matter  ! 

And  what  holds  good  as  to  professional  men  in  this 
respect,  of  course  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  busy 
brain-workers  in  any  other  line  as  well. 

In  one  of  his  annual  reports  of  Harvard  University, 
President  Eliot,  who  has  been  exceptionally  well  placed 
to  observe  many  thousand  young  men ;  and  to  know 
what  helps  and  what  hinders  their  intellectual  progress ; 
adds  his  valuable  testimony  to  the  importance  of  vigor- 
ous health  and  regular  physical  exercise  to  all  who 
have,  or  expect  to  have,  steady  and  severe  mental  work 
to  do.  Busy  professional  men  may  well  heed  his  words. 
Speaking  of  the  value  of  scholarships  to  poor  but  de- 
serving young  men,  he  says  : 

"  TjT  sound  health  were  one  of  the  requisitions  for  the  enjoyment 
of  scholarships,  parents  who  expected  to  need  aid  in  educating 
their  boys,  woukl  have  their  attention  directed  in  an  eflPeciive 
way  to  the  wise  regimen  of  health ;  while  young  men  who  had 
their  own  education  to  get,  would  see  that  it  was  only  prudent  for 
them  to  secure  a  wholesome  diet,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  regular 
exei'ciik'.  A  singular  notion  prevails,  especially  in  the  country, 
that  it  is  the  feehle,  sickly  cliildreu  who  should  be  sent  to  school 
and  college  ;  since  they  are  apparently  unfit  for  hard  work.  The 
fact  that,  in  the  history  of  literature,  a  few  cases  can  be  pointed 
out  in  which  genius  was  lodged  in  a  weak  or  diseased  body,  is 
sometimes  adduced  in  support  of  the  strange  proposition  that 
])hysical  vigor  is  not  necessary  for  professional  men.  But  all  ex- 
perience c*mtrndicts  these  notions.  To  attain  success  and  length  of 
service  in  any  of  the  learned  professions,  including  that  of  teaching^ 
a  rigorous  biniy  is  irellnigh  essential.  A  busy  lawyer,  editor,  min- 
ister, physician,  or  teacher  has  need  of  greater  physical  endurance 
than  a  farmer,  trader,  manufacturer,  or  mechanic.  All  profes- 
sional biogn\phy  teaches  that  to  win  lasting  distinction  in  9edcn- 
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lary,  in-door  atXHpatiaan,  whifh  tiiik  the  brain  and  the  nereoai  »ys' 
fm,  e^raordinary  lo'ig/metn  of  body  mast  accompany  extraordinary 
mental  poieert." 


Bat  the  same  lesson  comes  from  a  far  wider  mnge 
than  mere  professional  biography.  It  is  taught  by  all 
mea  ill  all  lines  who  are  engaged  in  important  work. 
The  race  is  bo  sharp ;  the  competition  so  hot  that  none 
bat  tough,  enduring  men  should  enter  ;  for  IJiey  cannot 
ttand  (he  miijhly  strain. 

Tiie  great  mercLant  of  to-day  often  makes  in  one  year 
frhat  would  formerly  have  been  rated  a  large  fortune. 
The  banker,  the  manufacturer,  the  railroad-man,  the 
contractor,  plans  and  carries  through  colossal  under- 
takings so  quietly  that  most  persons  do  not  know  of 
their  existence.  Where  there  were  scarce  a  hundred 
men  in  this  country  a  generation  ago  worth  a  million 
dollars  apiece  ;  now  there  are  probably  fifteen  thousand 
whose  combined  wealth  will  average  more  than  that  per 
man. 

Scores  of  railroads  are  gradually  absorbed  into  a  few 
mighty  systems.  And  more  property  is  owned  by  a  few 
hundred  corporations  than  by  all  the  people  in  the 
eonntry  outside  of  them.  Tho  responsibility  and  care 
'of  great  sums  of  money;  the  enormous  loss  that  may 
result  from  even  one  error  of  judgment;  the  shifting 
values  of  most  property  from  causeB  beyond  their  own- 
era'  control  ;^ — all  bring  inevitable  worry;  and  tend  h 
hum  the  man  out  early;  as  they  did  William  II.  Van- 
derbitt,  Robert  Garrett,  and  Jay  Gould,  before  they  had 
lived  out  nearly  all  their  days.  It  is  apoplexy,  or  par- 
eeis ;  paralysis,  or  angina  pectoris;  or  hesrt-failnre ; 
or  diabetes  ;  or  Bright'a  disease  ;  or  some  otiier  ailment 
yon  never  used  to  hear  of ;  but  hear  of  now  aliiioul  every 
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weeh,  mowing  down  your  friend  who  even  yesterday 
looked  to  be  all  right.  **  There  is  no  discharge  in  that 
warfare."  And  that  worry  eats  at  the  vital  organs  and 
parts  more  than  many  know  of.     One  writer  says  : 

**Haramng  anxiety,  impatient  expectation,  disproportionate  fear 
of  the  unkiwwn;  this  is  worry;  and  this  is  what  causes  the  heart  t4t 
struggle,  Vie  kidney 8  to  contract,  the  arteries  to  weaken,  and  the  mind 
tofaii:' 

No  one  who  is  not  given  to  worry  can  conceive  of  the 
power  which  the  habit  gains  over  its  victim.  Such  a 
one  will  freely  admit  the  excellence  of  the  advice  not  to 
worry,  but  he  will  add  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  it. 
This  is  true  only  in  a  measure  and  in  a  few  cases. 
Barring  instances  of  exceptional  trouble,  of  extraordi- 
nary *'  hard  luck,"  almost  every  one  can  by  resolute  de- 
termination  reduce  his  worry  within  living  limits. 

Look  into  the  causes  of  these  enemies,  secretly  sap- 
ping and  undermining  the  vitals,  and  destroying  life 
itself ;  and  you  will  find,  in  almost  every  case,  that  lack 
of  sensible  bodily  exercise  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
opening  tlie  door,  which  let  in  these  assassins.  Indeed 
its  share  in  keeping  off  other  insidious  foes  is  greater 
than  many  are  aAvare  of.  Of  the  five  departments  of  the 
sewage-system  of  the  body, — the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  ' 
bowels  and  skin, — many  a  man  does  not  keep  the  millions 
of  pores  in  the  last  OJie—the  skin — open  and  free;  indeed 
allows  them  to  be  clogged  for  years,  till  he  almost  for- 
gets that  he  once  had,  and  might  have  yet,  as  pure,  sweet 
and  clear  a  skin  as  any  healthy  babe  has  to-day. 

What  right  has  such  a  man  to  expect  that  the  work  of 
five  departments,  which  he  thus  crowds  upon  the  other 
four,  will  not  wear  one  or  more  of  them  out  before  its 
time  ?    A  man  who  pretended  to  be  an  engineer,  yet 
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■who  treated  an  engine  of  yonra  in  that  way  ;  would  be 
discharged  before  Siiturday  night;  yet  the  most  im- 
portant engine  to  you  ; — one  of  Borpassing  fitness  for  its 
work,  if  rightly  liamilcd  ;  one  that  should  outlast,  and 
will  outlast  any  device  man's  highest  ingenuity  has  yet 
made,  or  even  thouglit  of, — you,  its  only  engineer,  treat 
in  a  way  that  you  should  clieck  as  swiftly  as  yon  would 
snatch  the  tiller  of  your  yacht  from  a  drunken  sailor, 
who  was  driving  you  right  upon  the  rocks.  The  strong- 
est boy  and  yonth  we  knew  in  our  school-days  ;  coming 
up  to  be  a  magnificent  man  ;  half  an  inch  nnder  six  feet 
in  height;  snperbly  built;  and  weighing  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds  of  the  best  mateviai;  a  strong,  fear- 
less, staying  man,  and  of  good  habits,  who  looked  as  if 
Id  out-last  even  a  Brougham  or  a  Gladstone ; 
breaks  down  and  dies  at  fifty.  His  friends  say  that,  for 
a  year  or  two  past,  he  had  looked  atismic  ;  and  that  the 
eanse  was  cancer  of  the  bowels.  But  they  also  say  that, 
inert,  he  had,  for  years,  feldom  taken  exercine  enough  to 

start  Ihf  pempiraiion.     But  a  writer  in  the  Amer- 

Encjcloptedia  says : 
'""ttlMSAsnca — Adirie  ntitrition  of  the  miitdea  aiio  ii  unfattyr- 
tatie  depotition  of  morbid  matUrt,  biicIi  as  are  Touad  in  tuber- 
atttoUB,  tatieerma,  or  scrofulous  constltutloiiB." 

And  he  well  adds  : 

Tligr«  in  no  dojihf  that  juditiout  and  habit iuj.1  ettereitc  fatxiri  Iht 
Mmiiialu'n  of  fffete  matters  from  the  organism,  particularly  by  the 
bing»,  ikiiK  and  kidneys ;  increases  tbe  activity  of  the  nutritioD  of 
the  musculnr  system,  rendering  Ihc  food  more  relishing,  mon 
tatQii  digeri^,  vmA  better  lum'mil'iied  ;  and  develops  nerve-power. 

"One  hour's  honest  eierciae,  followed  by  nhlulioo,  wili  usually 
flufflce  for  (he  limtn-worker  ;  and  this  should  produce  prompt  re- 
actioa.  without  a  aanse  of  exhaustion,  Persniis  who  lake  lliis 
amount  of  judicious  exercise  art  nftrn  mi-n:  pojcetful,  and  hjire 
nujrt  endurance  than  the  hard-vxrrked  liihurer." 
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But  what  is  the  man  to  do  who  is  to  bear  great  re- 
sponsibility ?  He  cannot  get  young  again^  and  rebuild 
his  body.  He  must  take  such  a  one  as  he  has,  and  do 
the  best  he  can  with  it.  But  who  does  that  ?  Do  you 
know  of  any  one  ?  Are  you  doing  the  best  you  can  for 
your  body, — when  you  are  doing  nothing  at  all  for  it  ? 

What  daily  work  are  you  doing  to  make  yourself 
strong  ? 

Emerson  says  :  "  In  all  human  action  those  parts  will 
be  strong,  which  are  used."  But  if  you  do  not  use  your 
arms  and  back  ;  your  neck  and  the  front  of  your  chest ; 
your  waist ;  your  legs  ;  your  lungs,  or  your  heart — need 
you  be  surprised  if,  by-and-by,  they  get  weak ;  and,  as 
you  do  nothing  to  make  them  strong,  if  they  stay  weak  ? 

Barring  the  case  of  organic  defect ;  there  is  just  one 
person  to  blame  if  your  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  gets 
weak.  And  that  is  yourself.  At  once  you  reply,  as 
millions  do,  '*  Oh  !  I  have  no  time  for  exercise."  That 
is  7iot  true.  You  have  time  for  it ;  no  matter  how  busy 
you  are. 

Let  us  see.  You  are  earning,  upon  an  average,  a 
certain  sum  each  day.  Let  some  man,  or  Trust  Com- 
pany, amply  able  to, give  you  as  much  more  as  you  now 
earn,  if,  neglecting  no  duty,  or  part  of  your  work,  you 
yet  exercise  an  hour  a  day,  for  the  next  year.  Well, 
you  wottld get  that  money.  You  would  find  out  hoio  to; 
and  you  would  do  it.  And,  instead  of  hurting  you  ;  it 
would  do  you  good  in  two  ways.  You  would  do  more 
and  better  work;  and  you  would  prolong  your  life. 
You  would  also  be  strong  all  over  all  the  time,  instead 
of  weak;  and  so  would  increase  your  vitality,  and,  as 
Blackie  well  says :  ^'  The  measure  of  a  man's  vitality 
is  the  measure  of  his  working -power.''  Gladstone — 
almost  as  hard  a  worker  as  you ;  and  used  to  almost  as 
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great  respouGibility ;  four  times  Prime-Minister  of  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  save  one ;  dtiiUng  with 
probleme  of  finance  ;  of  foreign  policy  ;  of  home-inter- 
ests; indeed  of  the  whole  field  of  statesmanship;  and 
of  literature  too ;  problems  so  mighty  that  your  most 
iotricate  and  gravest  ones  would  be  trifles  to  him  ;  yet 
somehow  this  man  has  found  time  through  it  all,  to 
give  a  whole  precious  hour  each  dai/  to  renewing  and  re- 
building his  fine  body ;  and  to  keeping  it  a  fit  compimion 
for  the  giant  intellect  and  exalted  character  wliicli  havo 
loft  upon  hia  country  and  the  world  an  impress  which 
will  be  inseparably  connected  with  England  and  her 
best  interests  as  long  as  she  is  a  nation. 

And  if  /te  could  do  hia  work  ;  and  yet  find  time  to  ex- 
>ercise  a  whole  hour  each  day  ;  ifo  can  you.  What  did  he 
,do  ?  More  than  once  the  story  has  come  across  the  sea 
of  his  exercising  with  various  gymnastic  appliances  eiich 
.morning  in  his  room,  just  after  rising.  You  CAndo  that 
,in  yourx.  In  this,  the  greatest  era  of  invention  which 
the  world  has  seen,  a  man  can  be  heard  by  another  a 
'thonsand  miles  away  ;  can  send  a  message  to  the  other 
.end  of  the  world,  and  get  an  answer  the  same  clay  ;  can 
!iride  comfortably  13,000  miles,  across  the  entire  length 
jat  Europe  and  Asia,  in  fifteen  days ;  had  Garfield  been 
Hhot  yesterday,  could  have  exactly  located  the  bullet 
Vbich  a  decade  ago  eluded  the  highest  skill  of  an  entire 
ition;  and  can  do  many  other  marvels,  the  mere  telling 
■of  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  strong  proof  ot 
bia  insanity.  And,  in  the  boundless  range  of  human  in- 
genuity, in  giving  man  what  he  wants ;  sensible  exercis- 
ing-tools /u/'  bix  body  have  not  been  overlooked.  Instead 
of,  as  till  recently,  a  great  room,  with  frames  and  rails  ; 
uid  bars  and  ropes  ;  and  mighty  wooden  steeds ;  and  the 
I  long  list  of  things  thought  necessary  in  a  gymnasium ; 
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they  have  made  one  now  that  a  couple  of  dollars  will  buy; 
and  that  you  can  carry  in  your  overcoat-pocket.  (See  Pig. 
4,  facing  p.  48.)  Yet  it  will  do  nearly  all  the  work  of  all  the 
apparatus  of  the  old  one  put  together.  Indeed  no  man  yet 
begins  to  know  all  that  can  be  done  with  it.  Is  your  ioc^-arm 
weak  ?  It  will  make  it  full,  and  stout,  and  strong.  Is  your 
/ore-arm  small  ?  It  need  not  stay  so  long.  Is  your  neck 
slender?  If  it  is  so  a  year  hence,  it  will  be  your  own  fault. 
Is  your  back  narrow,  with  the  bones  showing  through  all 
over  ?  In  half  an  hour  a  day^s  work  for  two  years,  yon 
can  have  it  encased  with  great  layers  of  muscle,  like  a 
^Varsity  oarsman's.  And  your  abdaminal  muscles  ;  and 
your  pectorals ;  and  every  cord  and  sinew  of  your  legs, 
will  soon  have  a  profound  respect  for  this  magical  little 
device.  A  mere  rubber  rope,  as  thick  as  your  little  fin- 
ger ;  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a  handle  at  each  end  ;  three 
small  pulleys ;  a  hook,  screwed  into  the  lintel  of  your 
bedroom  door,  near  the  upper  hinge,  say  seven  feet  above 
the  floor  ;  and  another  in  the  base-board,  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor ;  and  you  are  equipped  with  a  gymnasium, 
where  certain  single  exercises  would  tire  out  Hercules 
in  fifteen  minutes  ;  noiseless,  weightless,  and  so  simple 
that  you  can  learn  how  to  use  it  at  the  first  trial. 

Use  one  yourself,  now  a  dozen  strokes  in  one  way ; 
now  in  another ;  now  over  your  head  ;  or  out,  wide- 
armed,  as  if  you  were  on  a  cross  ;  or  close  past  your  sides: 
or  down  to  the  fioor  and  up  again  ; — or  in  any  other  way 
of  your  own  devising  ;  and  in  five  minutes  you  will  find 
that  that  machine  is  your  master  ;  and  in  ten,  especially 
if  you  have  had  on  a  sweater,  or  other  warm  garment, 
that  your  skin  is  in  a  healthy  glow,  moist  and  ruddy ; 
and  ready  for  a  sponge-bath  in  tepid  water.  Then  the 
thorough  rubbing,  till  you  are  red  all  over ;  and,  when 
you  go  down  to  breakfast,  you  will  be  in  fine  condition  to 
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deal  with  it.  Aud  if  Gladstone  need  to  bite  eaoh  bit  of 
food  thirty-two  times ;  aud  so  to  thorougbly  met  it  in  the 
Dioutb,  before  sending  it  on  for  the  gastric  jniee  to  deal 
with  ;  il  will  pay  you  lo  do  the  name.  A  well-known 
professor  in  one  of  the  great  medical  schools  in  \ew 
York  City  said  one  day  rohia  class  :  "  Young  gentlemen, 
your  liver  is  a  sponge.  Squeeze  it !"  Well  you  do  not 
sqaeeze  it  much  in  ordinary  walking ;  and  none  at  all 
in  Bitting  still.  But  when  your  bands  go  A/yA  over  your 
bead  ;  or  you  away  your  body  far  over  lo  either  side ; 
or  backward  ;  or  forward  ;  you  (/o  squeeze  it ;  and  greatly 
aid  it  in  its  usual  work. 

Mr.  Huxley  says  that  in  ordinary  respiration,  only  about 
twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  of  air  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  lungs,  which  he  calls  tidal  air.  But  every  time  you 
slap  the  backs  of  your  hands  together  high  over  your 
head  ;  yon  start  a  hundred  or  more  cubic  inches  of  air 
hnrrjing  in  and  out  of  your  lungs  ;  usinff  and  toughen- 
inn  your  lung-fibre;  aud  all  the  plumbing  from  nostril 
on  down  to  air-cell ;  and  making  it  harder  for  pneu- 
monia or  other  disease  to  enter. 

Aud  after  breakfast  what  ?  Then  yon  must  go  to 
vonr  work.  But  how  do  you  go  now  ?  As  short  a  walk 
as  yon  can  take,  to  the  nearest  car.  Then  a  ride  as  close 
to  your  place  of  business  as  you  can  get ;  and  #30 ;  t50 ; 
*T5  ;  «100  a  year /or  the  ride.  But  why  not  tt-alkf  Of 
tiladstone.  Garibaldi,  Lowell,  it  is  said  that  they  never 
rode  when  they  maid  walk.  Be  sure  that  you  always 
have  easy  walking-shoes ;  low-heeled,  and  broad  enough 
to  let  every  toe  go  down  flat.  Try  at  first  a  short  walk 
— of  a  mile — at  a  comfortable,  but  uot  brisk  pace,  say  of 
three  and  a  quarter  miles  an  hour.  If  you  are  a  strong, 
eaay  walker,  increase  the  pace  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile 
au  hoar.     Walk  this  mile  each  day  the  first  week.     It 
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it  is  stormy,  dress  for  it ;  and  walk  it  Just  the  same.  Add 
to  it  each  week,  till  you  are  doing  two  miles.  And  you 
may  work  about  as  hard  as  you  like  now  at  your  business, 
till  far  down  in  the  afternoon,  without  need  of  more  ex- 
ercise ;  if  you  will  do  two  things.  First — always  while 
seated,  sit  erect,  By-the-way,  Professor  Blaekie  well 
says :  "  Sitting,  in  fact,  is  a  slovenly  habit ;  and  ought 
not  to  be  indulged.  Why  should  a  student  indulge  so 
much  in  the  lazy  habit  of  sitting?  A  man  may  think  as 
well  standing  as  sitting  ;  and  often  a  little  better.''  Sec- 
ond, and  even  more  important ;  take  as  many  slma,  deep, 
and  full  breaths  through  your  nose  as  you  can.  Not 
straining,  or  violent  breaths  at  all ;  but  large,  easy,  and 
ox-like  ones  ;  till  each  would  almost  fill  a  football.  Oh  ! 
but  you  cannot  think  to  do  this  !  Let  some  one  pay  yon 
ten  cents  a  breath,  and  see  if  you  cannot  think  to  do  it. 
And,  if  you  can  do  it  for  pay ; — you  can  do  it  without  pay. 
And  if  you  persist  in  it  a  while,  you  will  at  length  do  it 
without  thinking  of  it.  Mr.  Beecher  says  that  "the 
reason  that  most  men  do  not  get  rich  is  because  they  are 
too  lazy.''  It  is  even  more  true  with  getting  healthy  and 
strong.     Can't  J  in  nearly  every  instance,  means  won't. 

On  the  way  to  and  from  luncheon  ;  or  dinner,  if  that 
is  the  noon-meal ;  the  hard-pressed  brain-workers  often 
find  it  better  not  to  dine  till  the  day's  work  is  over — 
again  breathe  slowly  and  deeply.  It  relieves  the  brain, 
and  fits  the  stomach  for  its  work ;  and  it  helps  it  do 
that  work  as  soon  as  you  have  eaten.  A  very  few  min- 
utes of  rest,  after  eating ;  a  walk  of  even  a  block  or  two, 
breathing  deeply  (with  some  laughing,  if  you  can  get  it), 
will  fit  you  for  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  But,  right 
after  eating,  just  try  a  few  times  seeing  how  high  you 
can  reach  with  each  hand.  Now  try  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  higher  yet ;  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  even  ;  and  hold 
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it  there  say  for  thirty  seconds !    This  is  good  work  to 
give  the  stomach  a  little  more  room  in  which  to  play. 

And  now  comes  the  important  part.  If  the  busiest 
Englishmen  somehow  find  time  in  the  late  afternoon 
for  their  daily  *'  constitutional " ;  why  cannot  Ameri- 
cans do  the  same  thing  ?  The  field  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion was  never  so  large  as  now.  A  man  of  moderate 
means  may  walk ;  row ;  ride  horse  or  wheel ;  bowl ; 
play  tennis  ;  hockey  ;  baseball ;  football ;  hand  -  ball ; 
raquet ;  can  swim  ;  skate,  and  paddle  his  canoe  ;  and, 
if  he  likes  sharper  work,  can  box,  fence,  run  or  wrestle; 
or  have  anything  he  will  of  field-sports  or  track-athlet- 
ics. And  two  more  doors  have  opened  to  us  in  recent 
years,  though  one  of  them  is  generations  old — namely 
golf  and  cycling.  Perhaps  you  do  not  slfiep  well.  As 
in  most  persons  the  heart  beats,  and  so  lifts  its  load, 
about  ten  times  less  a  minute  while  they  sleep  than 
when  they  are  awake  ;  or  six  hundred  times  in  an  hour ; 
or  about  five  thousand  times  in  the  night ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  inroad  into  sleep,  especially  for  many  nights 
in  a  year,  cuts  down  the  rest  the  heart  should  have,  and 
80  orerworks  it,  and  makes  it  wear  out  early  ;  and  also 
its  owner.  If  you  do  not  sleep  your  fxdl  quota, — that 
which  is  best  for  you — read  this  from  the  London  Hospi- 
tal, quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Octobers, 
1894: 

**The  Golf  'Cure'  for  Insomnia.  — A  writer  in  the  Scots- 
man, regretting  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  insomnia,  says : 
•Would  that  the  noble  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  would 
take  a  three-months'  course  of  golf !  Oolf  is  the  game  far  the  ex- 
hausted brain-worker  at  any  stage  of  his  life.  No  Junior  is  too 
joung,  no  Senior  too  old  to  learn  it ;  to  learn  it  and  enjoy  it.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.  On  the  golf-links  of  St.  An- 
drews the  man  of  seventy  looks  fifty;  and  the  man  of  fifty  has  tlie 
appearance  of  thirty-five.    Tlie  chief  reasons  for  this  are  that  both 
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iLe  old  maa  and  ilic  middle-aged  can  eat,  digegt,  and  tlecp.  Tliere 
perbapB  hundreds  of  educated  men  of  ail  classes,  be- 
tlic  agei  of  furly  and  ninniy  at  St.  Aodrewa  at  tbis  mo' 
and  the]/  are,  vrithout  eietptioa,  the  heaithiesl  and  hand- 
tomeet  eoUeetion  of  midfUe-aged  aiid  old  iiun  the  writer  hat  iter  seen, 

"  ■  SUepieamtene.  so  fur  oa  tlic  wriler  was  able  to  discover  ia  a 
tliree-weeks'  sojourn  at  Si.  Andrews,  teat  ahtolutdy  unknoan  to  the 
regular  golf -]il(iy»r.  One  niHy  almost  say  it  is  iinpogslble.  Living 
as  he  docs  in  tbe  open  ajr^  a)ui  taking  teneral  huiir»  of  daily  ex- 
enine  witliout.  uopleasanC  faligue  ;  and  with  a  mind  constautly, 
but  not  laboriously  iol^rcated ;  lie  eats  well,  and  so  llie  brain  is 
adequately  nourUbed.  Tbu  blooil,  too,  is  tliorougbly  ixeidiied; 
sod,  by  tlie  due  exercise  of  al  1  tbe  muscles.  Is  made  to  flow  even- 
ly througbout  the  body,  mthoui  nbnarmal  eoneentration  upon  the 
brain,  The»e  are  lite  inditpennabte  eonditiona  of  sound  and  certain 
sleep  ;  and  these  coaditious  are  admirably  fulllllcd  by  regular  and 
systematic  golfing. 

■'  'QoK  has  the  merit  of  being  a  "  real  cure"  under  reasonable 
phyBiologieal  conditions  ;  and  wiUi  tbe  cure  of  sleeplessness,  it  brtngt 
many  other  advantages;  tiieA  as  strengthened  mueelet,  a  toned-'tp 
heart,  it  vigoroua  appetite  and  sound  digestion."' 

Do  yon — tired,  overworked  man,  not  half  as  strong- as 

you  aaed  to  be  wheu  at  your  best ; — do  j/ou  know  of 
nmoy  investments  that  will  pay  you  better  than  this 
same  golf?  Though  you  may  uot  know  it,  ask  your 
physician  ; — or  the  medical-examiner  of  your  life  inanr- 
atice  company, — to  try  his  stethoscope  upon  your  heart, 
lie  may  tell  you  that  thia  most  important  of  all  muscles 
is  weak,  as  well  as  tbe  others.  And  be  can  also  tell  you 
that  worry  and  over-nerve  and  brain  work  wettken  it ; 
but  that  moderate  muscular  work  strengthens  it.  And 
tbis  golf  is  Jusl  such  work;  to  bring  you  "a  toned-np 
heart,"  just  what  you  need  ;  and  tohich  may  save  you 
from  suddenly  Joining  the  list  of  those  who  drop  with 
heart-failure  ;  indeed  may  add  many  years  to  your  life. 
What  if  an  bour  a  day  is  not  enough  ?     Once,  maybe 
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twice  a  week,  make  it  two,  or  even  three  hours.  It  ia 
glorious  work  ;  and  will  renew  your  youth,  not  only  in  u 
delightful  way,  but  to  au  extent  Ullleskori  of  incredible. 
And  it  *coKr«  your  mind  of  business;  and  sends  you  back 
to  your  work  a  different  muii ;  and  a  beiter-ttalured  one ; 
and  so  a  stronijer  one,  for  Curlyle  fitly  says:  "  Wondrous 
i*  the  xtrength  of  cheerfulness ;  altogether  past  calcula- 
tion its  power  endurance.  A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred 
groans  iu  any  market.  Have  a  smile  for  all ;  a  pleasant, 
word  for  everybody.  To  succeed,  work  hard,  earnestly 
and  inceasantiy."  And  in  walking,  and  sitting;  in 
playing  golf ;  and  in  everything  else  you  do,  always 
hold  yonrseif  erect.  But  how  can  you  do  that  ?  Eaaily. 
As  already  seen,  aimply  keep  the  back  of  your  neck  againat 
the  back  of  your  collar.  Not  too  firmly,  or  yon  will  strut, 
hut  Jirmly.  yever  mind  about  i/otir  shoulders.  Let  them 
go  where  they  will.  Holding  your  shoulders  too  far 
back  is  just  as  mnch  a  deformity  as  rounding  them  for- 
ward. Keep  your  neck  well  back;  and  inevitably  your 
ehe*t  filh  tip  t>»  front,  tends  indeed  to  draw  upwardn 
towards  your  chin;  which  ia  just  what  you  want.  And 
taking  the  long,  deep,  slow  breutha  makes  it  easy  to  keep 
it  there;  and  brings  a  pleasant  sensation  besides.  And 
Tcttping  it  there  gives  you  a  bigger  power-house;  and 
makes  yon  a  stronger  man.  The  power-houses  of  most 
Americans  are  loo  small  by  a  fifth.  Hear  Sargent  op 
this  point,  in  The  United  States  of  America,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
478: 

"  How  important  it  la,  therefore,  Cliat  the  ximple  matter  of  atti- 
tude or  jmiilian  at  vork  sliould  receive  mrrful  attentioD.  Afimltg 
pontion,  while  BtnndloK  or  siUing.  not  ouly  cramp*  the  rilat  or- 
gant.  and  ial^ere*  with  tbe  important  functions  of  rajiiralion. 
arrulalioii.  and  tligfMion  ;  lint  niao  weakens  tlie  muscle't  tlint  are 
kept  nimoal  eontioually  un  llio  stretcb  during  the  working  hours" 
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(and  the  heart  is  the  busiest  one  of  all  these).  "  This  leads  to  more 
or  less  permaaeot  deformity ;  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
mishaps  so  frequently  observed  among  the  industrial  classes.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  is  to  so  develop  the  muscles  that  are  attached 
to  the  trunk,  that  they  may  hold  the  head  and  body  erect.  There 
is  no  easier  way  of  accomplishing  this  object  than  repeatedly  try- 
ing to  straighten  vp,  and  assume  an  erect  attitude  while  sitting, 
standing  or  walking.  Without  attempting  to  give  in  this  paper 
any  specific  directions  for  currying  out  a  system  of  physical  exer- 
cises ;  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  frequently  drawing  in  full 
breaths  and  filling  the  lungs  as  completely  as  possible,  is  one  of  the 
tery  best  methods  of  straightening  the  spine  ;  and  preserving  the 
chest /rom  deformities.  If  the  opportunity  offers,  raising  the  arms 
sidevoays  until  the  back  of  the  hands  touch  over  the  head,  is  a  sim- 
ple yet  effective  way  of  developing  the  muscles  that  hold  the 
shoulders  up  and  keep  them  from  drooping.'' 

In  sitting,  one  other  thing  should  be  done.  Always 
sit  as  far  back  on  the  seat  as  you  can, — not  crossing  the 
legs.  This  gives  you  a  broader  base  to  sit  upon  ;  tends 
to  quiet  the  nerves  ;  and  will  do  much  to  prevent  later- 
al curvature  of  the  spine,  which  is  so  common.  And,  if 
you  get  your  afternoon  constitutional  or  not,  it  will  be 
well,  just  before  retiring,  to  again  do  your  ten  minutes 
of  smart  work  Avith  the  Exerciser.  And  if  you  want  to 
make  it  a  little  harder  than  before  ;  keeping  your  heels 
together,  rise  high  on  your  toes  at  each  stroke  you  take 
with  your  hands.  But  do  not  do  this  many  times  at 
first ;  or  next  morning  your  calves  will  tell  you  just 
what  muscles  you  have  been  giving  most  to  do.  Have 
a  sweater  handy — a  very  useful  yarment,  by-the-way — so 
that  wearing  it,  you  can  be  sure*of  some  perspiration. 

Do  this  work  eacJi  day,  and  you  will  not  get  run  down; 
and  will  likely  find  the  flow  of  spirits  that  comes  usually 
to  the  healthy  man,  and  adds  so  much  both  to  his  use^ 
fulness  and  attractiveness.     And  if,  at  the  time  of  year 
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a  Tacation  does  you  most  good,  you  can  jint  in  a  fort- 
night, or  better  yet  a  month  ;  notol  sitting  around  npon 
porches ;  or  driving  doubled  up  in  a  carriage ;  or  cramped 
up  in  a  small  cat-boat ;  but  get  in  seiTeral  hours  of  pleas- 
ant out'door  exercise,  of  a  sort  you  like,  till  you  come  in 
comfortably  tired, ^om  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  know- 
ing little  about  sickness.  If  instead  of  spending  money 
on  your  vacation  you  want  to  make  some  ;  hire  out  as  a 
farm-hand  through  the  hayings  and  grain  harvest  sea- 
son ;  rake  and  do  the  lighter  work  at  first  till  you  get  in 
good  trim ;  then  the  harder  work.  It  may  prove  one 
of  the  most  profitable  months  you  ever  spent. 

The  few  exercises  suggested  here  have  been  aimed 
rather  to  give  one  enough  each  day  to  keep  him  in  health, 
and  good  spirits ;  and  to  fit  him  for  his  duties,  whatever 
they  may  be.  To  keep  him  also  from  getting  run  dowtij 
and  so  opening  the  door  to  let  disease  come  easily  in. 
"My  experience,'' says  one  physician,  **is  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  sufferers  from  the  grip  are  those  who  suf- 
fer otherwise ;  or  tvho  are  not  in  pri?ne  condition.  They 
are  far  more  liable  to  it  than  those  in  sound  health  and 
lively  spirits.  If  you  keep  yourself  in  tip-top  order,  and 
watch  your  ways ;  you  have  a  far  better  chance  of  es- 
caping it  than  if  you  do  not."  How  to  hcild  any  special 
part ;  as  well  also  as  the  bicycle  and  its  work,  will  be 
considered  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SCHOOL  THE  TRUE    PLACE    FOB  CHILDREN'S   PHYS- 
ICAL CULTURE 

Most  fathers  do  little  or  nothing  to  improve  the 
bodies  of  their  children.  Often  they  do  not  know  how 
to  do  80.  Oftener  their  time  is  so  taken  np  that  they 
do  not  try  to.  The  mother,  being  more  with  the  child., 
feels  its  needs  the  more  keenly;  and  would  gladly  deny 
herself  much,  could  she  assure  her  children  ruddv 
health.  But  her  day  is  also  by  no  means  an  idle  one ; 
and,  just  when  she  could  best  spare  half  an  hour,  it  is 
hardest  to  have  them  with  her.  Besides,  she  is  herself 
often  far  from  strong  ;  and  needs  some  one  to  point  out 
to  her  the  way  to  physical  improvement  more,  even, 
than  do  her  children. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  child  is  sent  to  school  to 
be  educated  ;  and  that  certain  trained  persons  are  paid 
to  devote  their  time  to  that  education.  As  they  are 
supposed  to  so  bring  the  children  forward  as  to  best 
draw  out  all  their  faculties  ;  and  equip  them  for  their 
life-work.  Then  they  would  seem  the  right  ones  to 
educate  their  bodies  too.  Nor  is  this  view  so  wide  of 
the  mark.  The  teacher  has  always  a  number  of  schol- 
ars, lie  can  encourage  the  slower  by  the  example  of 
the  quicker  ;  he  can  arouse  the  emulation ;  he  can  get 
work   easily  out  of  many  together,  where  one  or  two 
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would  be  hard  to  move.  If  he  rightly  understood  his 
liower ;  if  he  knew  how  easy  it  is,  by  a  little  judicioaa 
daily  work,  to  prevent  or  remove  incipient  deformity; 
to  strengthen  the  weak;  to  form  in  the  pupil  the  habit 
of  sitting  and  standing  erect ;  to  add  to  the  general 
strength  ;  to  freshen  the  spirits  ;  and  do  good  in  other 
ways  ;  he  would  gladly  give  whatever  time  daily  woald 
be  necessary  to  the  work  ;  while,  like  most  persons  who 
try  to  benefit  others,  he  would  find  that  he  himself 
wonld  gain  much  by  it  as  well.  He  has  not  a  class  of 
pupils  stiffened  by  long  years  ot  hard  overwork  of  some 
muscles,  and  with  others  dormant  and  undeveloped. 
The  time  when  children  are  with  him  is  almost  the  best 
time  in  their  whole  lives  to  shape  them  as  he  chooses  ; 
not  morally  or  mentally  only ;  but  physically  as  well. 
The  one  shoulder,  a  little  higher  than  its  mate,  will 
uot  be  half  bo  hard  to  restore  to  place  now  as  when 
coufirmed  in  its  position  by  long  years  of  a  bad  habit, 
which  never  should  have  been  tolerated  a  day.  If  the 
ch«st  is  weak  and  flat,  or  pigc^on- breasted  ;  now  is  the 
time  to  remove  the  defect.  Build  up  the  arms  to  be 
strong  and  comely  now :  accustom  the  chest  and  shonl- 
dera  to  their  proper  place,  whatever  their  owner  is  at ; 
teach  them  to  sit  and  stand  and  walk  erect ;  cover  the 
back  with  full  and  shapely  muscles  ;  get  the  feet  used  to 
the  work  which  comes  so  easy  and  natural  to  them,  once- 
they  are  tmiued  aright ;  and  the  same  boy  who  would 
have  grown  up  half-built,  nngraceful,  ill  at  ease,  and  far 
from  strong ;  will  now  ripen  intoa  manly,  vigorous,  well- 
knit  man ;  of  sound  mind  and  body ;  familiar  with  the 
possibilities  of  that  body  ;  with  what  is  the  right  use  and 
what  the  ahnse  of  it ;  and  knowing  well  how  to  keep  it 
in  that  condition  which  shall  enable  him  to  accomplish 
the  best  day's  mental  labor.     And  he  will  be  far  fitter 
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to  face  the  privations,  anxieties,  and  troubles  of  life  in 
the  most  successful  way. 

Nor  is  the  rule  at  all  hard  to  follow.  Little  by  little 
the  boy's  mind  is  led  along,  until  the  difficult  problem 
in  arithmetic  seems  no  harder  to  him  than  did  the  add- 
ing of  two  and  two  at  first.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
mental  training  of  youth  has  been  a  matter  of  care- 
ful thought  and  study ;  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  se- 
cure the  best  advantages  of  all  the  teaching  of  the 
past.  But  with  that  past  before  him ;  with  its  many 
great  men — not  always,  to  be  sure,  but  so  often — men 
whose  bodies  were  sturdy,  and  equal  to  the  tremen- 
dous tasks  which  their  great  activity  of  mind  led 
them  willingly  to  assume ;  he  is  encouraged  and 
urged  to  keep  his  mind  under  continual  pressure  for 
many  hours  daily;  and  every  incentive  is  brought 
to  make  the  most  of  him  in  this  direction.  And  yet 
that  which  would  have  helped  him  in  almost  every  step 
he  took  ;  which  would  have  fitted  him  to  stand  with 
ease  what  now  in  a  few  years  so  often  breaks  him  down  ; 
is  totally  ignored,  and  left  quite  out  of  sight. 

It  is  plainly  no  fault  of  his.  He  does  not  know  his 
needs.  The  blame  lies  with  the  system  which,  for  gen- 
erations together,  has  gone  along  so  blindly.  The  life 
a  farmer's  son  leads,  if  he  really  works,  makes  him  strong 
and  hearty  ;  and  when  his  school-days  are  over,  his  work 
is  of  such  a  sort  as  to  maintain  all  his  vigor.  The  city 
lad  who  plays  on  the  brick  sidewalks,  bom  often  of  half- 
developed  parents,  has  no  daily  tasks  which  bring  his 
muscles  into  play,  strengthening  his  digestion.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  city  lad  should  be  favored  physical- 
ly like  the  country  boy  ?  The  first  has  many  incentives 
for  daily  exercise  ;  the  latter  none  at  all. 

There  ought  to  he  no  more  delay  in  this  matter  ofphysi- 
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cnl  Ktiuctifion  in  the  schools.  Prompt  and  vigorous  slepn 
shouid  be  taken  to  acquaint  every  school-teacher  in  this 
country  with  such  exercises  ae  would  quickly  restore  the 
misshapen;  insure  an  erect  carriage;  encourage  habits  of 
full  breathing ;  and  strenqtheit  the  entire  trunk  and  evert/ 
limb,  and  bring  them  to  their  full  size  at  every  girth. 
If  the  teachers  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  now, 
let  it  at  once  be  acquired.  They,  of  all  persons,  are  ex- 
pected to  know  how  lo  acquire  knowledge;  and  to  aid 
others  in  doing  the  same  ;  and  fortunately  this  knowl- 
edge is  not  hard  to  learn.  As  soon  as  they  have  gained 
even  partial  knowledge  of  how  to  effect  these  things;  let 
them  lose  no  time  in  imparting  that  knowledge  to  the  pupil. 

And  they  reach  an  audience  vast  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. A  hundred  thousand  persona  in  our  land  go  to  col- 
lege each  year.  Of  another  hundred  thousand,  members 
of  gymnastic  and  athletic  clubs,  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
take  systematic  and  effective  exorcise  for  a  part  of  each 
year.     But  focbteen  million  children  go  to  school! 

Lycnrgns  had  every  man  and  woman  trained  for  war. 
Is  it  not  about  time  that  an  enlightened  nation  like  ours 
had  every  man's  and  woman's  body  intelligently  educated ; 
and  so  made  ready  for  whatever  they  may  be  called  on  to 
do,  bear,  or  suffer  ? 

Happily,  in  the  gigantic  strides  onr  country  has  made 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  come  up  a  class  of 
men  and  women,  who,  rightly  used,  can  render  our  chil- 
dren and  their  teachers  service  of  inestimable  value. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  book  (in  ]8i9)  we  urged, 
that  unless  the  famous  llemenway  Gymnasium,  then 
just  erected  at  Harvard,  had  more  intelligent  manage- 
ment than  its  predecessor  had  had ;  or  than  many  of 
the  gymnasiums  of  the  land  had  ;  it  might  as  well  be  a 
highly  polished  stationary  -  engine  without  steam.  It 
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was  also  urged  that  Dr.  Sargent,  who  at  Bowdoin,  and 
later  at  Yale,  had  combined  wide  experience  as  a  phys- 
ical director  with  his  education  and  skill  as  a  physician, 
could  not  fail  to  do  great  good  to  our  youth,  were  his 
field  properly  widened.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard — 
quick  to  see  whatever  might  benefit  his  university — at 
once  secured  him  ;  and  he  has  not  only  been  at  the  head 
of  that  great  gymnasium  ever  since  ;  but  has  introduced 
widely  his  own  apparatus,  made  with  greater  thought, 
care,  and  knowledge  than  any  ever  before  known ;  has 
seen  his  pupils  increase,  till,  from  some  400  lockers  in 
use  by  them  when  he  entered,  there  are  now  over  2500. 
And  he  has  done  a  thing  of  great  advantage,  not  alone 
to  the  favored  youth,  who  can  spare  the  time  and  means 
for  four  whole  years,  in  fifty  or  more  studies,  of  storing, 
expanding  and  developing  the  mind  ;  and  of  building  a 
broad  and  stable  foundation  for  the  specialty  to  be  built 
thereon,  which  is  to  be  his  life's  calling ;  and  his  field  in 
which  to  be  of  use  to  others.  For  he  has  urged  that  ev- 
ery student  be  minutely  7neasured,  upon  an  intelligent 
plan  ;  and  his  weight  and  height  taken  ;  and  all  recorded. 
He  has  also  introduced  a  system  of  examining  especial- 
ly the  heart,  lungs,  and  nervous  system,  to  see  if  any 
weakness  lurks  in  either,  likely  to  unfit  him  for  urgent 
or  protracted  call  upon  his  strength  or  endurance  ;  and, 
if  so,  warning  him  in  time,  and  curing  him  if  he  can. 
He  has  carefully  kept  statistics  of  his  work,  till  they 
now  number  hundreds  of  thousands.  From  these  he 
has  been  able  to  deduce  principles  and  rules  of  rare  val- 
ue to  all  interested  in  the  architecture  and  welfare  of 
the  body ;  until  this  field  is  doubtless  far  better  un- 
derstood to-day,  than  ever  before ;  7iot  excepting  even 
when  Olympic  and  Isthmian  plains  resounded  with  the 

plaudits  of  all  Greece,  as  her  chosen  sons  contended  in 
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the  wroslling-match;  or  iu  the  foot-race  first  crosaetl 
the  finieh-line,  winners  by  a  finger-length,  in  the  agoniz- 
ing struggle  for  fame,  the  laurel,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
city. 

Nor  has  his  pea  been  idle.  But  from  time  to  time, 
now  iu  widely  read  periodical  ;  now  in  book-form,  he 
has  guthored  aome  of  the  best  resnlta  of  hia  labors  ;  not 
only  among  the  atndents  of  the  nniveraity ;  but  of  thoae 
of  hia  Summer  .  chool ;  of  hia  clasaea  of  girls  and  wom- 
en ;  and  elsewhere;  and  haa  furu'^hed  data  cf  pecaliar 
value. 

A  cursory  glance  at  but  a  part  of  Dr.  Sargent's  work 
will  clearly  demonstrate  ita  aim  and  extensive  range  iu 
thia  field: 

1.  "A  Swimming-bath."  JInrrard  BegitUr,  Jnuuary,  1881.  3. 
Hand ■  book  af  Deedopiag  Ererciaeii.  BuBtOD,  1883.  3.  "Qealtit 
and  Streugtli  Pupere."  Wide  Aieake.  C.Y.F.R.U.  Supplemenl, 
J883-83.  i  ■■Physical  Education  in  Colleges,"  North  AJiuriean 
Htfieif,  Ftbruary.  13S3.  5.  "TUe  Bxerciae  Suilalile  for  a  Minis- 
l«r"B  Life."  Abslract.  ChrUdan  liegUler,  Mnrrh  15,  1888.  8.  In 
Cate  of  Aeeidrnt.  Boston,  1884.  16mo,  pp.  135.  7.  -'Tlie  Care 
of  Uw  Budy."  Ckrittian  Union.  Fubruary  7. 1884.  8.  '■  Physical 
Tmlning."  Public  Ileallb  Reports  art)  Papers,  Aiiieriran  Publish- 
ing Health  Aasoctation,  pp.  Jx.,  116.  9.  "Physical  Training  in 
Romes  anJ  Training  Schools."  Jonmal  qf  Social  Scie7iee,  May, 
1884.  10.  "ninta  on  Exercise."  Oonffregationalbt.  October  16. 
1884.  11.  "The  Evils  of  the  Professional  Tendency  of  Modem 
Aihletica."  Journal  of  8"eial  Seitnee,  June.  1885.  13.  "  Phyalco- 
moral  Education."  Chrtttian  AdvoaiU.  August  18.  1883.  13. 
•■Praelical  Talks  on  the  Theorie*  and  Principles  of  Physical 
Training."  Deiivered  before  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,  1983-85.  14  "TheEftect  of  Military  Drillon  Boys."  Boa- 
km  Mtdieal  and  Sargieat  Journal,  September  10,  1880.  10.  "Tl>e 
Plijraleal  Proportions  of  lljo  Typical  Man."  SerHtHer't  Magatina, 
July.  1887.  16,  "The  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Athlete." 
Seribner'i  Magazine.  November.  1887.  17.  Anthnpometric  Appa- 
rata*,  vWi  Direetiomfor  Measuring  and  Taling  the  Principal  Phyi- 
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iealCharcuiteristicsoftlie  Human  Body,  Cambridge,  1887.  4to.  18. 
Tlie Physical Detel&pment  of  Women.  Cambridge,  1889.  V.,  17^-185. 
Illustrated.  19.  Handbook  of  Developing  Exercises.  Cambridge, 
1889.  pp.  77.  20.  The  Influence  of  (rymnasium  Exercises  on  the 
Health  of  Students  at  Harvard.  Cambridge,  October,  1886.  21. 
**The  System  of  Physical  Training  at  tlie  Hemenway  Gymnasi- 
um." Head  before  the  Conference  on  Physical  Training  in  Boston. 
November,  1889.  22.  TJie  Observations  liecesnary  in  Making  a  Phys- 
ical Test  of  a  Man.  Boston,  April,  1890.  23.  "The  Gymnasium 
of  a  Great  University."  The  Cosmopolitan,  May,  1890.  24  "Is 
the  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  a  Trade  or  Profession  V*  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Association  Advocating  Physical  Educa- 
ticm,  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  April  3-4.  1891,  pp.  6-19. 
25.  "  College  Athletics  and  Heart  Disease.  Does  the  Practice  of 
Athletics  Tend  to  Produce  Heart  Disease  ?"  Educational  Bevieic, 
December,  1891.  26.  "Regulation  and  Management  of  Athletic 
Sports."  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  Advocating 
Physical  Education,  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  April. 
1892.  27.  "Report  on  the  Physical  Development  of  John  L.Sulli- 
van." New  York  Hei'ald,  August  21,  1892.  28.  Anthropometric 
Charts  for  DilTerent  Ages,  Male  and  Female,  Ranging  from  Ten  to 
Twenty-si.x  Years  of  Age.  1893.  29.  T/ie  Game  of  Battle-ball,  1894. 
30.  "Physical  State  of  the  American  People," in  The  United  States 
of  America.  Vol.  II..  p.  452.  31.  "An  Educational  Experiment." 
Harvard  Ginduafis*  Magazine,  December,  1894.  82.  "Dwarfs, 
Giants,  and  ihe  Average  Man."  Youth's  Companion  Series,  1895. 
83.  "The  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physical  Training."  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  February  20,  1896.  34.  "Military 
Drill  in  the  Public  Schools."  Report  of  American  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  1896.  35.  "The  American  Game  of  Basket- 
ball." T/ie  Indejyendent,  July.  1896.  36.  "Exercise  and  Lon- 
gevity."   M>rth  American  Beriew,  1897. 


And  Massachusetts  has  many  other  good  teachers. 
Famous  old  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  dear  to  every 
son  of  that  well-known  seat  of  learning — the  Nestor  of 
American  gymnastics ;  of  whom  Mr.  Beecher  wrote  so 
affectionately  in  this  very  field  as  follows: 
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"  BllooELTS,  S.  T.,  Jii»e  13,  1879. 
"124  CalatiMa  HdghU. 

"DkakSir. — Thauka  for  your  book.  Oarttry  ground  tie  sub- 
ject ofwii  you  ireat  iaof  ff''en(  importance.  Vioohous  HB&LTn 
1MB  miicli  to  Jo  with  good  order  in  lioiiBcliold  and  In  aocietj,  nitli 
K>uii[)  morality,  nilb  gcuernl  bappineos.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  uni- 
Teraftl  clTllixatioii  or  religion,  until  ra.tionai,  lawh  are  known  and 
observed,  by  whlcli  men  come  intolifo  wltLeound  bodies,  and  learn 
early  how  to  keep  tliem  in  liealtli.  One  whoU  half  of  the  force  of 
Lunun  life  i»  K[iiamlered  by  reason  of  weakness  and  ^leknesa.  It  is 
B  matter  for  educatoi'a,  for  moralists,  and  for  economists  to  study, 
taftidaiMnl'il  Ui  tiui  jtrotperiiy  ifftocifly, 

"Your  book  is  timely.  Its  large  circulation  cuniiot  fail  tn  be 
of  great  public  benelit.  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  tliat  you  do 
sot  even  mention  Amiierat  College  Ibo,  tbere  and  almost  OKLt 
there  of  all  colleges  the  Bysiera  of  gymnnstic  esGrcisas  is  n  part 
of  daily  drill  and  obligatory  as  really  as  the  Classics  of  Sciences.* 
Under  Professor  nitchcock  tbe  physlcnl  hcaltli  of  men  is  made  of 
■smurb  importance  as  their  moral  and  intellectual  health.  Every 
jear  the  tabular  statistics  are  published  ntsd  some  of  tbe  most  re- 
narbabte  results  ever  known  are  recorded  of  Ibis  course  which 
has  run  for  more  than  flfteco  yciirs.  You  have  k-ft  out  tbe  one 
eo1leg«  that  not  only  conflrms  your  reasoning,  but  whose  example 
tnd  practice  would  constitute  for  you  an  argument  more  stiiiigent 
and  elfectual  tbati  any  in  your  able  book. 

"Before  a  second  edition  is  published  I  hope  tou  will  visit 
Ambersl.  see  Profesanr  Hitchcock,  get  from  him  llie  Rrcnrd  of 
ResoltB.     They  will  deliglit  your  soul. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

■■  Hbnrt  Wakb  BEECnEB." 

Dr.  Hartwell  at  Boston ;  and  at  Spi-ingfielil,  the 
Training  Scliool  for  Cliriatian  Workers— an  excellent 
Konnal  College  in  this  field — ttirning  out  men  of  char- 
acter; and  of  brains  and  bodies  alike  educated;  has 
loug  proved  its  fitness  to  teach  legions  of  others. 


*  As  Amlifrat  had  her  page  in  Hint  l}ook  It  rr 
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But  for  a  third  of  a  century,  there  has  been  at  work, 
in  that  same  Massachusetts,  a  man  hardly  yet  showing  sil- 
yer  in  his  hair ;  one  not  so  favored  with  facility  for  scien- 
tific research,  and  what  books  may  teach ;  but  who,  in 
actual  practice  right  upon  the  battle-field,  in  the  thick  of 
the  struggle,  side  by  side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
his  pupil,  has  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  makuig 
that  pupil  get  all  the  good  he  could  do  him.  You  can  feel 
the  touch  of  a  man  like  that.  He  gets,  and  rightly,  a 
mighty  hold  upon  you  ;  for  you  see  that  he  is  indeed 
your  friend ;  striving  to  do  you  good,  as  surely  as  did 
the  great  Founder  of  our  religion  whom  he  reveres. 
Would  you  like  to  look  at  him  ?  Well  he  is  not  so  big. 
Or  rather  he  is  a  big  little  man.  Five  feet  six  only ;  but 
forty-three  full  inches  about  the  chest — enormous  for 
that  height ;  fifteen  at  the  flexed  arm  ;  fifteen  at  the 
calf ;  and  twenty-four  at  the  thigh.  Of  what  material  ? 
Well,  what  do  you  suppose  he  used  to  lift  ?  A  horse  ? 
Yes,  practically  two  of  them ;  2200  pounds  at  least  of 
dead  weight.  Almost  a  long  ton.  And  if  you  would 
like  to  see  him,  you  can  do  so  upon  the  cover  of  this 
little  book.  A  rare  model  indeed.  An  object-lesson. 
No  wonder  the  artists  make  him  stand  ;  and  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  and  Dr.  Dwight,  and  others  who  know  a  rare 
man,  never  tired  of  studying  him.  A  statuette  of  him 
in  each  gymnasium  and  gallery  of  art  would  be  eloquent 
of  the  best  type  of  nineteenth  century  physical  man- 
hood. Read  here  some  of  Mr.  Roberts's  sayings  and 
doings ;  gleaned  from  ripe  experience,  the  only  field 
that  could  bear  such  golden  grain : 

Throat,  lung,  heart  and  eye  doctors  urge  their  patients  to  take 
moderate  daily  exercise. 
Thinkers  to  do  their  best  work  should  be  temperate. 
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Too  much  food,  too  much  exercise,  and  too  much  eiiucation  are 
among  ilie  wuret  foes  of  tlie  mumory. 

F&L  penMns  should  eat  Ichh,  diiuk  less,  sleep  less,  work  harder, 
■Dd  Uic;  nill  soon  neigh  Icsn. 

The  heart  Is  a  big  BiiiecIc  -,  and  its  health  and  strength  of  action 
depend  much  ou  ite  muilenLte  use. 

Evilly  di'generBlioa  of  the  heart  is  often  cniised  hy  eating  rich 
nnd  starchy  foods ;  hy  alcoholic  drinks,  und  hy  neglect  of  moder- 
ate daily  exercise.  The  heart,  like  the  rest  of  the  system,  grows 
weak  und  flabby  lor  want  of  use,  A  sudden  call  is  made  upon 
one  in  time  of  danger  to  exert  his  physical  strength,  the  heart  is 
weak,  it  stops.  Another  man  dies  before  his  time  because  he 
□egtected  to  strengthen  bis  heart  by  moderate  exercise. 

The  best  medical  authorities  tell  us  ihnl  heart  disease  -would  not 
claim  so  many  victinis  if  It  was  kept  strong  by  moderate  ex- 
ercise. Straining  musciilsr  exercise- :  over  use  of  stimulants, 
■eosualism,  laziness,  and  gtutlony  develop  many  fatal  heart 
troubles, 

Houn  tain -climbing,  going  up-atairs,  the  statloDary  ruua,  and 
the  class  rut),  with  ann  -  expressions,  nill  strengthen  the  heart 
and  deepen  the  breathing, 

Dou't  always  be  guided  by  your  feelings  in  the  matter  of  cxcr- 
dse ;  for  when  one  feels  like  taking  exercise  the  least,  that  Is  just 
tbe  lime  he  genernlly  needs  to  take  it  tlic  most. 

No  hind  of  manual  labor  develops  the  body  equally.  This  is 
why  all  Deed  gymnnsinni  work, 

NerrouB  persons  should  do  all  their  exercises  slowly.  Not  in 
the  quick  and  Jerky  manner  that  they  genenilly  do  them. 

Very  little  exercise  will  keep  one  in  a  good  physical  condition 
after  lie  once  gets  there. 

Wearing  wide-soled  and  low-heeled  fool-wear;  and  pressing 
hard  on  the  toes  on  the  end  of  each  stride  (like  b.  tragedian's  slow 
walk),  will  greatly  aid  in  enlarging  the  legs. 
•  Walking  on  the  tiptoes  morning  and  night,  while  dressing  and 
undressing,  uses  the  legs  mightily.  You  just  try  it.  Parts  grow 
by  use. 

The  quickest  way  to  develop  the  legs  is  to  wear  proper  foot- 
gear, and  do  a  great  amount  of  moderately  slow  running  on  tip- 


Walking  on  the  heels  will  dpvelop  the  shin  muscles,  tha 
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Um»  strain  so  quickly  in  fast  walking.  Also  raise  sharply  on  heels. 
Ilathing  tlie  legs  in  cold  salt-water  after  vigorously  using  them, 
then  rubbing  them  hard,  aids  in  increasing  their  size. 

Violent  exercise  that  strains  the  body,  or  of  a  kind  that  is  short 
in  duration,  like  quick,  short  runs,  will  do  more  harm  than  good: 
affecting  heart,  lungs,  and  groins. 

Rheumatism  is  due  to  over-abundance  of  lactic  acid  in  blood; 
when  the  skin  acts  badly,  its  twinges  are  felt.  Plain  food,  exercise, 
and  tepid  bathing  is  the  remedy. 

Lactic  acid  is  eliminated  only  from  tbe  kidneys  and  skin;  hence 
when  the  skin  from  neglect  of  exercise  and  bathing  acts  poorly,  this 
acid  gathers  in  body;  result  rheumatism. 

Persons  with  weak  lungs  should  bathe  regularly;  as  the  skin 
helps  these  organs  in  the  thorough  performance  of  their  vital 
functions. 

Mechanically  a  dirty  skin  hinders  the  passage  of  noxious  ele- 
ments from  within;  and  the  admission  of  salubrious  elements  from 
without :  actually  dirt  stops  up  the  sewers  of  the  skin. 

Vitally  an  inactive  skin  throws  extra  work  upon  the  lungs  and 
kidneys;  and  if  it  does  not  disease  these  organs;  it  will  wear  them 
out  prematurely.     Bathing  corrects  this. 

The  kidneys  or  lungs,  acting  as  vicarious  organs  of  elimination 
for  the  pores  of  a  neglected  skin,  arc  liable  to  become  diseased;  and 
thus  cause  kidney  or  consumptive  trouble. 

Sponge-baths,  in  health  should  be  neither  cold  nor  hot ;  not  chill- 
ing skin  by  one  or  relaxing  it  by  the  other,  water  to  be  little 
lower  in  temperature  than  body. 

Excessive  use  of  muscle  weakens  brain  ;  exclusive  use  of  mind 
waste  muscle  ;  in  either  case  the  oil  of  life  works  a  part  of  the 
body,  which  is  wrong. 

The  rule  for  health  of  mind  and  body  lies  in  a  temperate  use  of 
all  parts  of  our  .organization  over  which  the  will-power  has  con- 
trol.    This  gives  symmetrical  f)roportic»ns. 

The  organ  most  misused  is  the  one  through  which  death  begins 
its  work.  Take  care  that  brains,  lungs,  skin,  stomach,  kidneys  and 
muscles  have  only  their  own  work  to  do. 

When  muscles  are  overworked,  their  action  becomes  tremulous ; 
tbey  waste ;  their  substance  becomes  rheumatic ;  and  generally  re- 
sult in  bringing  on  untimely  decay. 

When  you  cannot  take  a  bath,  a  short  vigorous  towelling  of  the 
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wliole  body  will  promule  !□  u  stroDg  DiuDuer  its  HcIivlLy,  and  Its 
aliiliif  lo  resist  cold. 

Very  cold  ballis  Rhocit  tlie  syalem,  iLiid  noly  renct  in  lliose  Ihftt  are 
robust ;  hence  should  only  lj«  used  in  emergetjuits.  For  geuuial 
lue  ihe  lepid  is  best. 

SyitiploDis  o(  OTerworlt.  intta  n(  weiglit.  appetite,  sleep,  vim  in 
performing  your  work,  irrliahility.  and  restlessness  are  liurd  lo 
overcome,  and  craving  [iir  Giimulutinn  is  a  conBlant  feeling. 

Conetipttlion  is  a  curse  to  the  life  of  mRDj  roen  nnd  of  still  more 
women.  It  can  he  slowly  but  nnuimlly  cured  by  drinkiog  two  or 
Uireo  glasses  of  pure,  cool,  uniced  water  at  a  lialf-wuy  between 
meals ;  and  eating  coarse  gruins,  fruits  and  green  vegetables  at 

will  n-ssist  mntters  tf  one  dresses  loosely,  brentiies  deeply,  and 
takes  mucli  oul-of-door  wallilng.  Do  llie  walking  regularly;  and 
U  regular  hours ;  tiad  practise  tlie  deep  breatliing  while  walking. 
Do  Dot  walk  more  than  five  to  seven  miles  a  day.  If  you  are  a 
iMcyclist,  ride  wilii  tlie  seat  low  for  a  few  niiics  each  day. 

Practise  the  liO'Kbed  exercise :  Rise  to  a  sittiug  position  a  dozen 
times  or  so  :  then  lie  down  and  with  Ibe  knees  bent  take  half  a 
doicQ  deep,elow  inspiratioDs.  Alternate  these  two  exercises  sev- 
eral limes.     "  Yon  are  out  of  f')rm  ;  you  are  loo  fat  or  too  thin," 

never  be  said  of  the  person  who  exercises  hygienicnily  every 
day.  Yon  are  suffering  from  Insorouia.  nervous  prostration,  obes- 
ity, fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  rlieunialiBm,  kidney  or  stnmaeh 
trouble,  just  because  you  do  not  lake  the  borne  dumbbell  drill  or  Ita 
equivalent;  aud  a  graded  spongebatb  each  day.  Every  week  or  so 
pnlieiitH  who  are  suffering  from  one  or  more  of  the  above-named 
tmubtcs  are  sent  to  us  by  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Boston 
and  eurrounding  towns.  The  patients  receive  individual  atleDtiou, 
and  massage- Ireatnient  na  a  rule  ;  and  are  all  given  the  light,  slow 
I  of  work  at  Bvsl,  The  "  homo  bell-drill "  done  properly  is  a 
type  of  iho  class  of  in-door  physical  exercise  which  should  be 
largely  used  by  this  class  of  patients.  Join  some  Y.  If.  C.  A.  gym- 
nnsiiim,  and  yoti  will  learn  how  to  get  well ;  or  if  you  are  already 
well,  how  lo  keep  so.  The  ounce  of  preremioQ  la  worlh  ten  Cons 
of  cure.  Don't  put  this  matter  off  by  saying,  "I  feel  well 
enough — I  don't  need  eierclse. "  Yes,  you  do.  just  as  much  as  you 
do  caliug  your  daily  meals.  The  bre&k  in  one's  health  often  comes 
suddenly  witliout  a  moment's  warning. 
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BOBEKTB  S   IDEAL   PHTtlCAL  MKASURXSfESTB 

Tlio  neck,  the  arms  up  and  the  legs,  around  the  calves  ahouid 
Miriuiurft  alMut  tbe  aame. 

TIkj  upper- arms  do  wo  should  measure  from  2  to  2|  inches  mare 
Minn  the  forearm. 

Till)  circumference  of  a  shoulder  should  be  about  4  inches  more 
Uiiiti  thut  of  tbe  neck. 

T!)!!  circumference  of  tbe  shoulders  should  be  about  4  inches 
moro  iliMU  iliii^  .)f  tbe  muscular  chest  inflated. 

T\w  dilTerence  Ik'*  cen  the  expanded  and  unexpanded  respira- 
tory clitiHt  should  be  abouf  i  'v    h*^. 

The  muscular  chest  expanded  should  be  8  or  10  inches  larger 
than  the  smallest  natural  waist. 

The  chest  width  should  be  about  2^  inches  more  than  the  chest 
depth. 

The  largest  hip  measurement  should  be  4  or  5  inches  larger  than 
the  smallost  natural  waist  measurement. 

The  thigh  should  measure  6  or  7  inches  more  than  the 
calf. 

The  nock,  arm  and  leg  measurements  are  never  found  to  fit  save 
when  the  sulijcct  is  good  at  gymnastics,  athletics,  acrobatics, 
ground -tumbling,  wrestling,  rowing,  etc. 

The  ii(!ck  is  iilways  a  little  the  largest;  then  the  legs;  and  lastly 
the  arms.  Tho  ground-tumbler  has  these  measurements  ;  the  ueck, 
legs  nnd  ariuH  the  nearest  equal. 

The  tUhlet(>'s  logs  will  tend  to  be  larger,  while  in  the  gymnast  the 
arms  may  be  larger  than  the  legs. 

Length  of  trunk  is  some  equivalent  for  circumference  ;  circum- 
frren(M»  and  l(M)gth  seldom  go  together. 

TiiU  thin  men  have  a  large  lung  capacity. 

Length  of  Iin)b  is  also  some  equivalent  for  circumference. 

To  get  these  measurements,  thousands  of  men,  nude,  have  been 
measured  since  1870. 

The  all-round  man  who  exercises  at  all  kinds  of  physical  exer- 
cises and  competes  but  little  in  any  of  them  ;  who  does  his  work 
daily  for  healih  and  fun*s  sake,  is  sure  in  time  to  have  the  most 
•hapt^ty  and  enduring  body.  The  person  who  aims  to  excel  in 
•ome  ouo  thing,  rarely  has  a  well -shaped  body. 
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..c  working  towards  iLe  ulCiLiumeDt  of  Ihete  t 
svtu  if  tlity  are  not  rtaclied,  mill  cuuee  Ibe  blond  lo  circulate 
tlii-iiugL  every  part  of  llie  body  ;  and  tliUB  benetlt  every  umscle 
orei  wbich  llie  braiu  lius  contio!. 

Not  all  or  ua  kDow  that  deep  and  forced  respIratiouB  will  keep 
llie  euiire  body  in  a  glow  in  tbc  coldest  vreuiber  no  muLi«r  bow 
liiiDly  out:  may  b«  dud.  A  pbysiciao  dcclurea  tliis  lo  be  b  fact 
wotUi  remi'tiibeiiiig,  — He  was  liimaeU  half  frozen  to  dealb  one 
nigbt  ;  aod  bvgaa  lakiog  deep  breaths,  aud  keeping  the  air  in  bis 
lungs  as  liiug  as  possible.  Tlie  result  was  Ibat  be  was  lliorougbly 
oomrorlalle  in  a  few  minutes.  The  deep  respirations  Blimulate  the 
blood  current  by  direct  muscular  eicrrion,  aod  cause  tbe  entire  sys- 
tem to  become  pervaded  nitli  tbe  rapidly  geneniU'd  beat. 

Dr.  Parkes  wisely  slates  tbat  when  a  group  of  musties  is  exer- 
dsed  loomucb  iLey  wjll.atler  growing  to  u  great  size,  wnsienvra;. 
This  does  Dot  seem  to  be  tbe  cose  wbcn  tbey  are  alleraately 
used. 

Art  in  clotblng  fosters  a  decline  in  pliysical  perfection.  Strip 
■dull),  and  tbe  stteaiu  of  walking  skeletons  or  clumsy  fat  ob}ecis 
would  disgust  you.  as  would  tbe  seeing  of  a  poor  sickly  skin-and- 
bone  borse. 

The  blood,  by  tbe  mnderale  use  of  such  agenis  as  txercisL-,  plain 
food,  bathing  and  the  full  use  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  sleep, 
is  raised  to  a  bigh  standard  of  purity,  vigor  and  slrengtb. 

Au  inactive  bodily  life  neukens  tbe  growlb,  and  it  issuft  and 
lender  and  gives  disease  a  strong  power  over  a  body  that  is  so 
weak  io  its  resisting  power. 

Don'l  steal  fur  mental  power  tbe  nerve  force  requisile  for  build- 
ing up  blood,  bone  and  muscle.  Let  up  on  bruin-work,  or  disease 
low  in  grade  and  difficult  lo  treat  will  result. 

Late  hours  connected  with  bard  work  and  tlie  use  of  stimulnnts 
mad  a  rich  diet  will  destroy  the  lone  of  tbe  nerves,  and  bring  on  an 
early  old  age. 

Nature's  remedies, — can  !»  almost  obtained  without  money; 
^mply  use  them  and  tbey  heal  aod  beep ;  tbey  consist  of  pure  air, 
exercise,  bathing,  sunlight,  fasting,  plain  food,  loose  clothing,  and 
a  trusting  spirit. 

It  is  conceded  that  one  person,  in  a  close  room  of  ordinary  siKe 
will  poison  the  ikir  at  tbe  rale  of  a  gallon  per  minute. 

The  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  always  broad,  full  and  deep  when 
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it  is  not  made  small  by  tight  clothing,  stooping  and  wrong  gym- 
nastic work. 

State  of  mind  affects  muscular  contraction.  A  person  who  is 
cheerful  and  happy  will  work  more  than  if  he  is  the  reverse. 

Food  is  the  fuel  and  exercise  or  varied  labor  the  blast  that  makes 
it  burn.  Exercise  of  the  body  should  be  taken  alternately  with 
brain  building,  thus  one  would  be  a  help  to  the  other. 

Exercise  does  for  the  body  what  intellectual  training  does  for 
the  mind  ;  educates  and  strengthens  it. 

Persons  who  take  daily  exercise  till  they  perspire  freely,  do  not 
have  to  be  so  careful  in  the  matter  of  exercise  as  those  who  neg- 
lect exercise. 

"I  can  digest  an^rthing  I  eat,  since  I  joined  the  gym.!  before 
that  everything  I  ate  disagreed  with  me"  is  the  testimony  of  very 
many,  after  being  in  the  liail  of  health  for  a  few  weeks. 

Nothing  produces  sweet,  dreamless  sleep  like  proper  exercise. 
Nothing  will  so  brace  up  the  nervous  system.  Lisomnia  and  nerte- 
less^ness  quickly  fly  away  from  him  who  takes  daily  bodily  exercise 
slu>rt  of  fatigue. 

Over  physical  work  will  produce  insomnia,  and  nervelessness ; 
but  moderate  exercise  will  prevent  and  cure.  See  to  it  that  you 
take  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise.     Avoid  combative  work. 

People  who  do  not  exercise  sufficiently  have  flabby  flesh,  soft 
and  sickly  muscles  ;  and  their  bones  are  dry  as  chalk,  and  are  easily 
broken  in  a  fall ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  sufficient  exercise  is  taken, 
the  bones  are  full  of  sap,  and  have  a  spring  or  flexibility  that  will 
resist  a  fracture.     Such  a  person  is  generally  safe  against  disease. 

We  live  in  the  middle  third  of  the  body. 

Don't  worry  ;  it  interferes  with  the  healthful  action  of  the 
stomach. 

Many  persons  breathe  little  air  at  each  respiration,  and  that  rap- 
idly. This  is  especially  true  of  those  suffering  from  pulmonary 
disease.  The  first  symptom  of  this  disease  being  a  reduction  of  the 
breathing  capacity.  Breathe  deeply  of  God's  fresh  air,  and  keep 
your  health,  those  of  you  who  are  well ;  and  for  those  who  are 
sick  there  is  nothing  like  light  exercise  ;  and  out  and  in-door  deep 
breathing  exercise,  to  bring  you  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  well 
and  strong.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Dr.  Austin  Flint's  Practice  of 
Medicine:  "  I  would  rank  exercise  and  an  out-of-door  life  far  above 
any  known  remedies  for  the  cure  of  disease. "  Persons  of  an  excitable 
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temperament,  or  those  who  are  in  dfilicale  health,  should  never  talce 
exoliing  bindB  of  exercise  »rier  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveDlng.  Com- 
ptuinia  have  come  from  ihis  class  of  pereoQS  stating  that,  after 
Bpcndiog  a  very  pleusuot  evening  In  the  gymouaiiim,  Ihey  could 
uoi  flleepfor  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  after  going  In  bed.  If  the; 
will  follow  thia  hint  and  drink  a  glass  of  warm  milk  and  water,  and 
eat  a  slice  of  cold  bread  and  butler  (the  bread  should  be  Graham, 
and  at  least  two  houra  old),  they  will  go  lo  Ihe  land  of  Nod  as  soon 
as  their  head  strikes  the  pillow. 

Thin  delicate  persona  will  increase  In  weight  and  atrength  by 
taking  light  exercise  daily,  short  of  fatigue,  and  a  two- minute  tepid 
sponge  bath,  followed  by  a  ten-minulea  rub-down  with  a  coarse 


Every  one  needs  regular  daily  physical,  ontof-door  exercise.  If 
th^  neglect  it.  tbey  will  shorten  their  lives  by  many  years.  Per- 
sons who  live  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town,  and  who  sit  down 
in-door»  most  of  tlie  time  during  the  day,  sbould  walk  to  their  buM- 
ncM  every  morning,  or  if  able  buy  a  bike  and  ride  both  ways.  Try 
aad  spend  two  hours  of  every  day  ouUcf-diiore,  takiiig  some  mod- 
erate exercise  :  and  it  will  add  years  to  your  life. 

fie  who  baa  goad  health  is  youn^,  wlialever  bis  age  may  be. 

Fat  measures  the  disproportion  botwcen  our  diet  and  exercise. 

Tlie  upper  part  of  the  left  lung  is  the  first  part  that  consumption 
attacks. 

We  cannot  build  up  the  body  if  me  drain  Its  powers  by  excesses 
of  any  kind.  Exercise  is  one  of  thti  best  means  to  enable  a  young 
man  lo  lead  a  chaste  life,  for  It  uses  up  some  of  his  surplus  rilslity. 

If  one  will  moderately  exercise,  lie  will  do  better  mental  work 
in  shorter  time.  Mental  health  depends  upon  physical  health; 
and  physical  beallb  depends  upon  tlie  liver,  and  the  state  of  the 
liver  depends  upon  bodily  exercise. 

It  will  not  take  long  to  eee  that  in  hU  pet  field — Hy- 
i/ieHK  body-bailding — Mr.  Roberta  has  scarcely  a  peer. 
-  Formerly  a  A«ij'y-weight-Iiandler;  and  fond  of  Iteavy 
gymnastics :  from  long  observation  and  experience,  be 
has  becnme  satisfied  that  light  work,  most  of  it  teitkoui 
any  apparatns,  ia  the  tritci  field  for  safe  and  rational 
body -building.  No  other  man  iu  America,  alone  with 
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empty  room,  could  quicker  tell  where  your  body  needed 
filling  out,  and  just  how  to  do  it;  and  to  round  you  into 
a  well-built,  strong  and  vigorous  man,  easy  and  handy 
of  movement,  and  liable  to  last. 

For  years  he  has  held  the  responsible  position  of 
Physical  Director  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston.  But  it  is  time  that  men  like  him 
and  Sargent  were  taken  from  their  restricted  position, 
and  put  where  they  can  do  the  most  good.  The  public 
ought  to  have  their  best  years.  The  State  will  be  fortu- 
nate indeed  which  will  make  these  two  men  its  Com- 
missioners of  Physical  Education.  Then,  not  the  thirty- 
three  hundred  men  at  Harvard  ;  or  a  third  as  many  at 
that  Association;  but  the  four  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren in  all  Massachusetts  ;  or  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  any  other  of  our  brightest  and  most  forward  States, 
which  secures  their  services ;  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that,  at  last,  one  of  the  best-known  systems 
of  sensible  bodily  education  for  children  and  youth,  has 
been  supplied  to  their  State. 

Join  Sandow  with  them  if  you  like ;  for  who  in  all 
the  world  to-day  has  found  out  how  to  get  strong  and 
how  to  stay  so  better  than  this  modest  young  Prussian  ? 
At  ten,  his  picture  and  the  proofs  show  that  he  was  no 
stronger  than  five  boys  out  of  any  fifty  of  his  age  in  any 
of  our  schools ;  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  been  naturally 
rather  delicate.  Not  out  of  strong  stock ;  his  father 
a  jeweller — the  last  employment  to  call  for  muscular 
effort — of  medium  height  only,  and  small  bones ;  he  has 
yet  hit  upon  a  way  of  getting  strong,  which  ranks  him 
among  the  wonders  of  his  time.*     Going  about  doing 

*  Dr.  Sargent  says  of  Sandow — **  That  his  skeleton  is  not  large, 
but  that  bis  muscles  are  of  extraordinary  size,  and  their  fibres  un- 
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feata  of  strengtb  widens  Sandow's  fame,  and  filla  hie 
pocket. 

But  U  does  Mil  begin  to  do  the  good  in  the  world  wfiich 
he  might  be  doing.     Harnesa  )iim  with  these  other  two. 

uaa&lly  numeroiiB.  TUut  bis  liHCk  arras  &ud  rleltoids  as  well  as 
liiH  buk,  are  marvelluuBlj  ilevdnpet).  that  his  tblglis  are  Ire- 
tnendous.  Tbat  lie  is  very  guick  of  movement,  for  strong  men 
•re  Inclined  to  be  slow.  That  liia  body  is  quite  long,  and  his  atma 
and  legs  abort  for  Lis  beight.  Tbat  be  \3  peculiar  io  breathing  tbe 
lopa  of  bis  liings  full  before  be  dues  the  Inwer  parts  of  llicm; 
which,  he  says,  is  the  correct  way.  That  be  is  llie  most  won- 
derful  HMD  physically  he  ever  saw  ;  strong,  active  and  graceful. 
That  bis  behavior  tluring  the  aeaTcbing  examinnlion  waa  ad- 
mlratile  ;  and  tbat  he  is  evidently  a  genllenmn.  That  be  bns 
considerable  Itnowledge  of  anatomy  ;  calling  the  various  muscles 
by  iheir  proper  names ;  that  be  sbtiil  be  glnd  to  have  him  come 
and  lecture  before  tboBtudenls  of  Hnrvnrd:  that  it  will  be  a  great 
mat  for  them  to  see  n  man  of  liis  phj'sical  development  \  and  will 
doubtless  act  as  a  stimulus — as  n  very  strong  man  always  has  a 
host  of  Imitators." 

Sandow's  height  Is  five  feet  eiglit  nnd  a  hulf  inches  :  his  weight 
ft  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  :  which  was  especially  interesting  Io 
the  doctor,  because  these  figures  were  the  same  which  he  assigns  to 
the  typical  athlete  ;  although  the  muscles  on  Ihe  arms  and  back 
were  consldnrnbly  larger  than  those  of  the  model.  Dr.  Sargent 
subjected  Sandnw  to  a  very  large  variety  of  tests,  made  with  the 
noai  approved  machinery,  with  most,  gratifying  results.  The  best 
Idea  perhaps  of  his  aize,  at  the  various  important  girths,  may  be 
had  hy  comparing  him  with  what  would  ordinarily  be  considered  a 
well-buili  man  of  his  height.  8nch  a  one  would  hare  a  neck,  calf 
and  flexed  arm  measuring  not  over  fifteen  inches.  A  chest  ex- 
panded of  about  forty-one  inches  ;  a  thigh  of  about  twenty-two 
and  a  half  inches;  a  waist  of  about  thirty -three  inches;  and  a  fore- 
ann  of  about  tn'elve  inches.  Snndow's  forearm  is  sixteen  and  a 
half  inches  ;  his  flexed  arm  nineleeo  and  a  half  inches ;  his  neck 
eighteen  inches;  calf  eighteen  inches;  thigh  twenty-seven  Inch- 
es ;  waist  twenty  -  nine  inches— only  tivn  inches  larger  Ihnn  his 
thigh— chest  contracted  forty  inches  ;  nnrmal  forty-seven  inches  ; 
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Do  not  ask  him  to  make  each  boy  and  girl  as  strong  as 
he  has  made  himself.  But  let  him  show  each  how  to 
get  as  much  strength  and  vigor  as  shall  best  snit  their 
wants,  and  fit  them  for  whatever  may  come  in  life. 
These  three  men  could  lay  before  a  legislative  joint-com- 
mittee plans  for  the  rebuildin^j  of  the  coming  men  and 

EXPANDED  SIXTY-ONE  INCHES  1  He  regards  wrestling  as  **  better 
than  any  other  physical  pastime."  He  says,  "  Not  a  muscle  of  the 
body  but  it  catches  hold  of  ahd  improves  ;  calves,  thighs,  arms,  and 
back,  every  little  bit  of  human  band  and  strap  is  used.  And  it 
does  one's  wits  good.  Patience,  nerve,  endurance,  agility,  quick- 
ness and  coolness  are  all  involved.  Of  all  English  games,"  he 
says,  "  1  like  football  best.  It  is  magnificent,  not  only  as  a  mus- 
cular exercise ;  but  it  involves  at  every  turn  mental  strength, 
coolness,  quickness  and  judgment.  I  saw  a  football  match  in 
Lancashire  once,  which  beat  any  other  athletic  display  I  ever  saw. 
The  men  were  so  bold,  swift,  skilful  and  cool. 

"Nor  have  I  much  faith  in  gymnastics  as  they  are  usuaUy 
taught.  They  don't  bring  out  the  muscles  one  uses  in  every-day  life. 
Parallel  bars,  and  much  of  the  apparatus  of  training,  I  have 
found  of  little  use.  My  faith  is  pinned  to  dumb-bells  ;  and  I  do 
all  my  training  with  their  aid,  supplemented  by  weight  lifting. 
By  the  constant  use  of  dumb-bells,  any  man  of  average  strength  can 
bring  his  muscles  to  the  highest  possible  development ;  but  he  should 
of  course  know  my  system,  which  has  been  adopted  after  much 
careful  and  scientilic  study,  and  has  had  the  approval  of  the  mil- 
itary authorities  of  Britain,  and  in  the  training-schools  for  the 
army.  If  I  had  a  boy,  I  would  start  him  with  7w7/-pound  dumb- 
bells when  he  was  two  years  old  —  and  then  gradually  increase 
the  weight  with  his  years.  My  idea  is  that  boys  of  ten  to  twelve 
should  have  thrce-'pown^  dumb-bells  ;  from  twelve  to  fifteen /<?t/r- 
pound— and  from  fifteen  upwards  I  consider  ^p^-pound  dumb-bells 
quite. suflScicnt  for  any  one.  But  there  is  little  use,  and  only  a 
waste  of  time  in  exercising  with  dumbbells  by  fits  and  starts. 
They  should  be  used  persistently  and  systematically.  It  should 
be  compulsory  in  all  schools  for  boys  to  have  regular  training  with 
dumb-bells  ;  and  if  this  were  universal,  there  would  soon  be  a  most 
benefleial  change  in  the  physique  of  the  rising  generation." 
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women  of  a  State — indeed  of  a  nation.  If  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  test  each  heart  and  pair  of  lungs,  and  nervous 
system  in  a  university ;  why  not  also  do  the  same  for  all 
our  children  in  all  our  schools?  These  men  could  read- 
ily tell  any  local  physician  just  what  they  wished  him 
to  examine  and  report.  The  weights,  heights,  and  chief 
measurements  could  also  be  recorded.  And  they  would 
soon  devise  a  series  of  graded  exercises  which,  if  prac- 
tised right  in  every  school-room,  in  all  weathers,  ivith- 
out  any  apparatus  ;  and  taking  but  a  few  minutes  a  day; 
yet  with  windows  open  ;  minds  refreshed ;  and  blood 
sent  coursing  through  every  artery  and  vein  ;  every 
brain  and  nerve  in  all  the  school  would  be  the  better 
for  the  pleasant  diversion.  And  one  good  step  would 
be  taken  towards  a  vigorous  future  for  each  one  of  the 
children. 

And  suppose  that  these  veteran  teachers  should  re- 
quire all  scholars  to  sing  under  the  most  judicious 
guidance ;  and  with  the  best  light  they  could  get ;  tak- 
ing care,  as  in  all  teaching,  never  to  over-do ;  but  aim- 
ing to  give  each  child  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  capacious 
lungs  ;  and  a  good  idea  how  to  use  them.  One  writer 
says : 

**  SiNGTXG  AN  Aro  TO  HEALTH. — The  time  will  soon  come  when 
singing  will  be  regarded  as  oue  of  the  great  helps  to  physiciaus  in 
lung  diseases,  more  especially  in  their  incipient  state.  Almost 
every  branch  of  gymnastics  is  employed  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  doctors,  but  the  simple  and  natural  function  of  singing  has 
not  yet  received  its  full  meed  of  attention.  In  Italy  some  years 
ago  statistics  were  taken  which  proved  that  the  vocal  artists  were 
ftpecially  long  lived  and  liealthy,  under  normal  circumstances,  while 
of  the  brass  instrumentalists  it  was  discovered  that  consumption 
never  claimed  a  victim  among  them.  Those  irho  have  a  tendency 
towards  consumption  should  take  e<wy  vocal  exercises,  no  matter  how 
tttin  and  weak  t^icir  voices  may  seem  to  be.    They  will  find  a  result 
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at  times,  far  surpassing  any  rtlief  afforded  by  medicine.  Vocal 
pra>ei%cet  in  moderation,  is  the  best  system  of  general  gymnastics  that 
can  be  imagined;  many  muscles  being  brought  into  play  that  would 
scarcely  be  suspected  of  action  in  connection  with  so  simple  a 
matter  as  tone  production.  Therefore,  apart  from  all  art  consid- 
erations, merely  as  a  matter  of  health,  one  can  earnestly  say  to  the 
liealthy,  *  Sing !  that  you  may  remain  so*;  and  to  the  weakly,  *  Sing 
that  you  may  become  strong.' 


» »» 


An  eminent  authority  on  the  physiology  of  the  vocal 
organs,  Dr.  Lennox  Browne  remarks — in  "  Voice,  Song 
and  Speech" — that  ''respiratory  exercises  and  subse- 
quently lessons  in  reading,  reciting,  and  singing,  are 
oftentimes  of  the  greatest  use  in  strengthening  a  weak 
chesty  and  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  arrest- 
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Practised  as  singing  fortunately  is  in  many  schools ; 
in  many  more  it  is  unknown.  What  inestimable  bene- 
fit wise  training  would  result  in  this  field  for  even  a 
few  minutes  a  day  !  Many  a  good  voice  would  be  found 
which  is  now  unknown.  And  at  last  our  children  would 
know  by  heart  the  soul-stirring  National  airs — more  po- 
tent cultivators  of  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  one  that  will 
never  die,  than  perhaps  any  other  one  known  thing. 
Not  half  rich  enough  in  these  airs  yet ; — not  approach- 
ing Scotland  for  instance  ;  we  can  piece-out,  if  need  be, 
with  the  ''  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  and  inspiring  melo- 
dies, from  other  lands  which  will  aid  in  the  good  work 
till  our  own  supply  catches  up.  If  every  child  in  the 
State  had  had  a  year  of  bodily  education  for  even  half 
an  hour  a  day  by  teachers,  supervised  by  men  so  fit  for 
the  work  as  these  three ;  the  benefit  to  them  would  be 
felt  all  their  lives.  Indeed  it  would  he  the  saving  of  not 
a  few  of  those  lives, 

A  simple  manual  of  exercises  in-doors, — which  they 
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could  BO  well  maktj, — conM  tell  the  further  steps  which 
progress  demaDiled.  Bat  if  a  child  is  sound  ;  if  nothing 
ails  heart,  nerves,  or  lungs ;  why  should  not  ei^ery  boy 
and  girl  be  a  fair  runner  'i  Rightly  nsed,  no  exercise  is 
fitter  to  bring  good  legs  and  liings ;  ease  and  grace  of 
carriage  ;  trne  vigor  and  endorance.  A  little  cinder- 
path  around  each  school  -  house,  as  large  ae  the  ground 
would  allow ;  simple,  inexpensive,  sensible,  is  all  that 
would  he  needed.  Poorly  off  in  playground  as  are  most 
of  schools,  they  could  manage  that  little  hit.  Any  easy 
old  shoes  would  do.  But  an  erect  carriage  ever;  right 
breathing;  a  correct  step;  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
distribute  one's  strength  so  that  it  would  last ;  care  never 
to  overdo ;  and  knowing  what  is  best  after  leaving  off ; — 
these  and  a  few  other  simple  matters  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  scholars;  would  Bcattcr  many  a  headache;  and 
when  at  length  they  found  their  strength  and  stay  had 
greatly  increased,  they  wonld  he  delighted  as  well. 

It  is  as  easy  to  run  as  to  walk,  when  you  once  know  how 
to,  if  yoa  are  in  fair  condition.  In  the  go-as-you-please 
nces  years  ago,  in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  City,  little  Charlie  Rowell,  an  Englishman,  in  one 
of  the  six  days  of  never-ceasing  effort,  ran  twenty  miles 
without  stoppitiff;  and  covered  that  day  in  all,  walking 
and  running,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  !  And  it  did 
not  seem  to  hurt  him  a  hit.  lie  said  that  he  had  learned 
to  ran,  by  trotting  upon  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  beside 
the  Cambridge  crews,  when  in  practice.  And  it  was  said 
that  he  rmild  lire  out  a  greyhound  in  n  day.  This  ex- 
cessive work  we  do  not-  want.  But  imideriite  daily  run- 
ning, all  the  year  round,  wonld  do  jnore  for  the  Itings; 
Bnd  for  the  health,  strength,  and  stamina  of  the  children 
of  this  land  than  any  one  thing  they  ever  did.  Many  of 
them  are  from  stock  which  has  rwi  down ;  parents  and 
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^"^cfc^^sMT^^nCs  alike  having  been  in-door  people,  at  light 
.^wjsv^xm^fni :  and  never  trained  and  toughened  by  per- 
*j:««cu5  inci^^ratifig  work.  And  it  shows  in  the  small 
stUAttciu  \>f  blood  in  each  child  ;  and  of  poor,  pale  blood 
ac  chau 

Auvl  there  is  another  matter  of  importance  here.  These 
famous  teachers,  Maclaren,  Sargent,  Roberts,  Hitchcock, 
Kioharils  and  Anderson,  Seaver, — Sandow — and  many 
othorjs  who  have  done  good  work  have  gone  in  for  using 
tho  larger  muscles,  and  at  heavy  work.  Take  for  in- 
«»tanco,  "dips,**  a  word  laymen  may  not  understand, 
but  which  all  gymnasts  know.  Place  two  chairs  two 
foot  or  a  little  less  apart,  and  back  to  back.  Stand  be- 
tween them  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  each,  gradu- 
ally bend  your  elbows,  and  with  your  feet  off  the  floor 
lower  yourself  till  your  elbows  will  bend  no  more.  Now 
steadily  rise — your  feet  all  the  time  off  the  floor — ^till 
your  arms  are  straight  again.     This  is  a  dip. 

And  this  is  a  "pull-up."  With  both  hands  catch  hold 
of  any  bar  or  the  rung  of  a  ladder  about  as  high  above 
your  head  as  you  can  reach.  Steadily  pull  up  till  your 
chin  touches  your  wrist.  In  both  of  these  exercises  you 
have  lifted  your  entire  weight ;  the  backs  of  your  upper 
arms  doing  the  chief  part  of  the  dij) ;  and  the  flexors  of 
the  arms,  and  those  of  the  body  near  them  and  work- 
ing with  them,  doing  the  lifting  in  the  pull-up.  And 
in  work  upon  the  parallel  bars ;  high  bar ;  horizontal 
bars  ;  suspended  rings ;  the  trapeze  ;  in  going  up  poles, 
ropes,  and  ladders,  with  your  hands  alone — in  these  and 
many  other  exercises,  your  arms,  or  rather  parts  of  them, 
lift  about  your  whole  body. 

In  heavy  dumb-bell  work,  and  in  weight  lifting,  you 
raise  far  more  than  your  whole  body.  Nearly  all  of 
these  exercises  are  spasmodic  —  taking  but  a  moment 
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each — indeed  are  bo  violent  that  no  one  could  do  many 
of  them  consecutively.  While  work  of  this  sort  makes 
the  mascles  which  it  dgsb  large  and  strong  ;  it  does  lit- 
tle or  nothing  for  the  unused  muscles.  Nor  docs  it  give 
the  Inngs  nearly  us  mnch,  or  aa  protracted,  ihotigb  easi- 
er work,  as  many  other  gymnastic  exercises ;  or  as  nearly 
■II  aorta  of  athletic  exercises.  The  work  of  the  runner ; 
the  oarsman;  the  boxer,  fencer,  wrestler,  skater,  bicy- 
clist is  made  up  of  many  vigorous  but  not  violent  efforts, 
hstiiig  over  many  minutes,  with  a  slight  rest  after  each; 
while  the  gymnast  and  weight-lifter  condenses  all  Ida 
strength  into  one  supreme  effort.  The  systems  of  Del- 
■arte.  Ling,  and  Jahn  avoid  the  hard  work  of  both  the 
it  and  athlete  ;  going  through  instead,  an  exten- 
t^jstem,  of  many  movements,  some  with,  others  with- 
'iJQipAratns ;  admirable  for  the  body  and  limbs ;  yet 
of  them  violent  or  likely  to  be  exhausting  ;  indeed 
often  not  building  up  large  muscles  and  limbs  at  all. 
Others  like  Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Emerson  ;  Clieckley ; 
■nd  Miss  Mabel  Jenness, a  pupit  of  Emerson's;  instead 
of  muscle -bnilding  and  athletic  performance;  have 
aimed  chiefly  to  enlarge  the  vital  box — the  house,  where 
heart  and  lungs  and  stomach  live — and  to  do  this  in  good 
.part  by  a  variety  of  breathing  and  stretching  exercises. 
Chfickley,  for  instance  aaya — 

Pftge  2 :  That  muscle-mold  tog  schemes  mnhe  men  die  in  mldd^a 
flfe;  Ibftt  there  is  more  straiQlag  Uisu  traloiug  in  moa^  popular 
.q^tetns;  UiBt  diellog  Beldoni  works  well  in  reducing  Hesh.;  tlud 
Uut  itudenl  ao  Iraint  at  tiie  gj/mmuiam  at  to  hurl  hit  heart  inaftar 
iiwi;  that  the  avemga  man  daet  not  care  tab* an  aUiltte ;  thai  h\» 
trainiag  mtU  not  tlay  pvt ;  that  they  (tain  from  Vie  outtide.  and  for- 
get kow  to  brmihe  ;  that  it  it  vers  Meettarg  to  tfarul  properly,  eo  that 
il  will  be  SMy  for  ilie  muscles ;  thikt  wc  shoulil  get  health  and 
L    iMre&gtb  in  ordinary  activities  In  life  if  we  obey  right  laws ;  liat 
I    On  luag*  eaa  be  mude  large  and  etrortg  only  from  the  inadtj-that 
I  DO 
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i<,  bg  training  tlie  tiinga  thfnuflte» ;  Ibat  tliere  is  a  Joint  no  each 
rib  near  the  breRSl.  bone,  and  the  jUxiblr.  tarliUigt  fxlir^n  it  reml- 
ilg  deitloped  by  atreim  ;  tliat  brcatliinij  a  the  only  effectual  way 
to  distend  tbe  ribs  and  cartJUge. 

Page  37:  That  the  almpleat  preparatory  exercise  is  lull,  long 
breatlilng,  WLtle  standing  or  aitilug  ^tcly  fUtht  lungi :  tlien  bold 
the  brenili  fnr  n  few  seconds,  tlicu  Blotvly  exijale  it ;  thit  uiU  loim 
enlarge  the  tungs  and  make  Ibc  breathing  stronger  and  slower ;  that 
strelching  tlie  hands  as  tar  sideways  as  possible  broadens  tbe  shoul- 
ders :  that  swaying  the  arms  held  horizontally  twenty  times  a 
luinule.  flrst  one  way  and  then  the  other,  is  good  for  the  spine  and 
liver ;  lAal  many  htadaclia  emm  from  weak  nfck-mvuelfji — muscalar 
fatigue  being  Ibeir  only  cause ;  that  exercise  reduces  fat  in  the 
most  direct  and  effective  way  ;  that  half  an  hour't  oigaro'u  exmvim 
a  day  mil  take  off  a  poujid  or  more ,  that  fat  eomei  offjutt  uhtrt 
the  mutdea  are  aetiw.  artd  irwi>t  where  Ihejf  are  taott  aetite ;  that 
muscular  exertion  centred  on  tlie  abdomen  will  entirely  remove  its 
fat  i  that  drawing  the  abdomen  In  and  out  without  t^reathing 
usea  these  muscles;  that  active  women  are  just  as  strong  as 
men  :  that  eoritlt  kftp  the  baekfrtnn  mijifxirttng  ttsetf;  Ihal  tbe  best 
support  is  the  strengthening  and  enlarging  of  the  breast -muscleB : 
that  artidclal  supports  make  the  chest  region  tlabby  and  unhealthy; 
that  amielii  prvpent  deep  breathing  and  dtfurm  the  body.  etperiaUy 
eioggiT^g  the  basis  of  health ,  a  ready  eirertlation  of  the  blood  ;  that  the 
disieoded  ubdoineu  so  shocking  to  women,  and  the  great  iDcrease 
of  flesh  on  the  legs  and  feci,  are  often  directly  due  to  seiEurea 
of  the  corset ;  thatfftn  v>omen  knoin  the  luxury  of  high-reaeMng ; 
that  it  iitxeeUent  for  both  iHftrder  andfietky  peojite  ;  that  ninety 'five 
per  cent,  of  all  women  suffer  from  smnll  or  bailly  nhnped-^UMi;  (Aol 
breathing  it  the  moat  imporliinl  of  ait  ftaturet  of  training ;  that 
we  should  induce  children  to  take  long  breaths ;  make  them  take  a 
pride  in  swelling  the  upper  chest  and  drawing  the  abdomen  iu 
and  out  while  HOLDtlta  the  breath ;  tluit  the  breait-bone  iff  a  ehild  ii 
diriiled  into  eight  pieett,  and  it  to  wft  that  very  little  training  iMU 
give  a  foe  tieelling  ehnt  to  a  youngster  wbo  otherwise  might  grow 
up  Sat  and  weak  In  that  region  ;  that  tired  people  shrink  from 
the  very  exercise  they  should  seek;  that  to  correct  a  low  shoul- 
der, lift  atid  bold  it  ns  high  as  you  can  sever&l  timea  a  day; 
that  atretcliing  the  body  is  very  healthful  ;  that  tlaying-poKtr  is 
direetly  related  to  the  strength  of  the  lungi ;  that  then  tan  be  no  en- 
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a  tatak-lunfed  perioii  ;   that  big  iungi  a 


Ugehett. 

Cbeckley  bas  met  with  great  success  with  both  sexes, 
ft  teaEening  of  the  waiat-girth  by  nine  inches  being  not 
nnconimon  among  his  pupils;  and  a  marked  change  in 
their  bearing  and  carriage.  Dr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  a 
clergyman,  at  one  time  delicate  and  feeble,  so  eiercised 
that  he  became  vigorons  and  fine-looking  as  a  teacher 
of  both  oratory  and  pbysicul  culture,  lie  has  won  high 
repntation  and  done  good  to  many.  In  reducing  weight 
.especially.     He  says  that : 

"  There  is  no  bucIi  ttiing  as  it  sound  mind  in  hd  unsouod  boily  ; 
Ibal  bis  systum  comprises  ubouL  tliree  hundred  movements,  some 
lOC  which  are  repelilions  ;  that  it  will  take  a  close  student  about 
'four  years  of  iluily  ittudj  and  practice  to  atlaia  perfection  in  exe- 
fCOtion  of  the  movements  required  hy  the  system.  He  promises 
a  increasing  hcnltb  and  beuuty  as  u  reward ;  that  the  primarji 
m^ftel  M  eit'tl  lupply.     lie  means  exercises  which  help  the   hody 

EaeuTiAmrat  from  food  ;  that  this  is  accomplished  jfrsf  by  ae- 
iug  the  proper  potition  of  the  tiital  orgaat ;  that  any  evercisc 
^^  en  tliey  arc  not  in  a  pmper  position  is  harmful  lo  those  organs ; 
^at — and  this  is  his  FundBmentat  and  most  importunt  tenching— 
r  the  altitude  of  (he  rittU  ot-gan*.  otlier  thinga  beinij  equal, 
[tie  jfreattr  i*  tMr  agor ;  that  the  /lairt  beaii  with  a  more  prrfeel 
thm  ieA«u  Ufled  highlit  tlie  chest  than  when  it  is  low  ;  tbst  when 
the  vital  organs  sre  high,  the  lungs  consume  jtu^re  air,  the  itotnach 
irBoPRtu-r  Mcrelai  ffiwlrie  jui«e ;  ilic  liner  teereta  bile  from  the 
.blood  1  the  slimcntury  csnai  is  healilig  In  the  production  of  what 
jprecsiled  the  perialultic  wnves  ;  thai  Uie  moment  tliese  vital  organs 
tovtrtd  friim  tlieir  normal  aUilade,  Dial  moment  Iheir  lane  of 
tr  M  Imtered;  tliat  tiiere  is  no  physical  defect  so  genera]  its 
—that  tlie  vital  orgaiifl  are  from  one  to  four  inches  loo  low 
•mong  adults  and  among  children  (inwn  to  the  age  of  Sve  or  sii 
yesrs;  Ihst  before  this  lime  the  vital  organs  nrc  high.  As  the 
longs  are  lifled  they  throw  the  shoulders  apart  and  liroadeo  the 
back  as  much  as  tliey  fill  the  chesi ;  that  the  llrst  step  In  curing 
dyspepsia  is  to  lift  the  vital  organs  sufUclently  high  In  the  body; 
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_  that  te  has  never  known  &  cuse  ot  clirtinlc  dyspepsia  where  Ihe 
Blnmuch  was  la  ttigli  ns  it  ought  to  Im.  while  nt  Ihe  same  time  the 
person  had  proper  uourUhment ;  Ifiat  (Ac  vital  orgam  arc  ^pel- 
oped  by  eKTciting  the  muieUt  tnhich  turrvund  Iht  vital  organ*; 
that  they  bring  u  dcSnite  mechaDical  pressure  lo  bear  upon  tlie 
orgiina— iliey  seem  to  be  so  related  to  Ihem  tliac  one  can  judg«  of 
the  coiidilioa  of  a  Tital  organ  hy  Die  musclea  over  it ;  that  a  per- 
son with  chronic  djapepsia  cannot  Iwar  a  touch  upon  the  muactes 
over  ilie  Btoniftcli  ;  that  a  deep,  full  brealhing  exercises  the  mue- 
cles  nround  the  waist  and  exercises  the  viscera ;  that  their  contents 
are  tlius  moved  and  their  energy  ia  quickened  ;  that  ofttr  niaety 
percent,  of  dineaaea  are  eaiutd  by  derangement  of  the  itoimieh  and 
liner;  that  phyEical  culture  should  continue  thrniigb  life;  that 
that  which  produces  health  produces  beauty;  that  Ihiit  which 
produces  beauty  wiil  produce  health  ;  that  the  arteries  can  be 
assisted  by  any  niUBCular  exercise  ;  that,  other  things  beiug  equal, 
the  iloiiier  the  movement  for  most  exercises  the  greater  the  re- 
sult ;  lliat  jerks  are  a  sign  of  weakness  ;  that  as  soon  as  the 
Stomach  and  liver  are  habitually  carried  at  their  normiit  altitude 
chronic  dyspepsia,  torpidity  of  liver,  and  all  diseases  cousequent 
upon  them  emiM  ;  thai  eonsumption  commences  at  the  tops  of  the 
lungs,  where  for  some  time  before  the  air-cells  are  not  properly 
JUlrd  during  respiration,  and  ho  partly  collapse  nml  tubercles  are 
deposited  :  that  his  exercise  for  this  is  taking  and  holding  s  full 
breath,  then  putting  one  hand  as  high  as  possible  snd  then  carry- 
ing the  arm  fur  bacii ;  that  bending  far  over  backrtanl  develops 
many  muscles,  equalizes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
all  parts  of  tlie  body  and  gives  staying-power,  roundness,  fulness, 
and  symmetry  ;  that  the  nervous,  anxious  person  seldom  eats  as 
much  as  is  good  for  him.  while  one  of  more  vitsi  tendencies  is 
liable  uniler  favorable  conditions  to  cat  too  much  :  that  the  qiinn- 
tity  of  food  should  be  regulated  somewhat  according  to  the  amount 
of  exercise  taken  ;  that  chocolate  and  cocoa  are  harmless  mixt- 
ures; that  tea  is  less  harmful  Ihan  coffee  ;  that  the  suffering  thai 
comes  from  coffee  as  a  beverage  can  hardly  be  estimated;  that  cold 
drinks  should  never  be  taken  with  meals,  nor  within  half  an  hour 
before  or  after  eating.  Aad  in  this  connection  Finck  well  says  : 
Wlncklemann  remarks  that  among  the  ancient  Greeks  "A  proudly 
arched  chest  was  regarded  as  a  universal  attribute  of  buauty  in 
male  figures.  The  father  of  the  poets  describes  Nepluna  with 
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Bucli  »  chest  and  A^memnon  ns  resemtiUng  liim  :  and  such  a  odc 
Anacreon  desired  Id  see  lu  the  image  of  the  youth  whom  he  loved. 
'  A  prumineut.  arciibd  chest.'  saja  Professor  KollmuDa,  '  is  an  in- 
fiUtible  sign  or  a  vigorous,  healthy  skeleton  ;  whereas  a  narrow, 
rLAT,  BDd,  still  more,  a  bvut  thorax  is  n  physicnl  index  of  bodily 
weakness  and  inherited  decrepitude.'  "—Bomautic  Loot  aiid  Per- 
mtnal  Btautj/,  p,  97. 

Dr.  Emerson's  exercises,  like  Checkley's,  call  for  no 
spparatns,  yet  are  so  efficfaciona  that  we  saw  one  mail 
the  head  of  a  large  high-scliool  who,  at  twenty-four, 
boUow-cheeked  and  dyspeptic,  weighed  but  ISSpotinds; 
yet  by  twenty-eight  weighed  ITS  pounds,  and — a  five- 
foot-cight  irian — he  had  a  magnificent  fignre  also.  But 
he  worked  at  the  Enieraou  exercises  tieo  hours  a  day  to 
get  this — two  liotirs  profitably  spent  for  liim. 

Miss  Jenness  has  dedicated  her  book  npon  Compre- 
hensive Physical  Culture  to  Pr.  Eraersou,  and  among 
the  valuable  saggestions  with  which  it  abounds  she  says: 

Page  198  :  "  In  sitting  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  cheat  up ;  tn 
guard  agaiust  binding  forviard  at  tlj«  waist  line,  for  this  contracts 
tbe  chest,  cramps  ilie  lungs  und  stomach  ;  and  often  product*  dys- 

"In sitting,  if  otie  wislins  to  bend,  the  movement  should  lie  from 
tbe  bipa ;  but  never  from  the  waist  ;  that  the  knees  should  never 
be  crossed  ;  for  this  position.  Iiesides  being  inelegant  and  ungrace- 
ful often  Uadi  to  pandgth.  by  diverting  the  blood  from  tlio  leg 
tliTOUgh  pressure  ;  one  may  cross  tbe  ankles  with  propriety,  and 
incur  no  serious  results ;  that  the  one  rule  to  be  observed  by  the 
woman  who  seeks  to  be  healthy  and  graceful  is  to  keep  the  cbeet 
kctive  ;  that  it  should  nerrr  he  relnicecl  ;  that  boiding  this  part  of 
tbe  body  constantly  erect  gives  real  poise  to  the  carriage  and 
Btreoglh  to  the  musctcB :  tliat  a  fine  bearing  is  of  great  advantage ; 
tor  il  has  a  moral  significance  which  people  {Distinctively  recog- 
nize and  respect ;  that  the  person  who  comes  l»efore  us  with  chest 
mised  and  bead  erect  inspires  confldence  ;  lliat  iitlicr  things  being 
equal  the  person  who  elevates  the  chest  constantly  is  more  self- 
respeetlog  than  the  one  who  habilually  depresses  it." 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  various  methodB 
of  body-building;  yet  all  with  good  results.  But  in- 
stead of  confining  the  edueatiou  of  the  body  to  devel- 
oping the  niuacles  chiefly,  and  paying  little  attention 
to  the  vital  organs  ;  or  to  developing  great  vital  power 
and  giving  the  muBclea  little  or  no  serious  play  ;  com- 
bining BOTH  METHODS  wiU  make  a  stronger  person  than 
the  use  of  either  one  alone.  Not  often  has  any  one  had 
large  experience  in  both.  But  the  dropping  of  his  old 
very  heavy-lifting  and  weight  work,  and  devoting  him- 
self for  years  to  a  great  variety  of  exercises  which  tell 
directly  in  both  fields,  peculiarly  fit  Roberts  for  this 
work  of  building  up  the  bodies  of  children  and  youth, 
indeed  also  those  of  persons  of  almost  every  age. 

Physical  education  ought  to  be  made  cmnpuhory  in 
every  school  in  this  land.  Have  it  directly  under  the  eye 
and  guidance  of  the  teacher ;  and  have  that  teacher 
know  that,  at  the  quarterly  or  semi-annual  esaminations, 
reasonable  progress  will  be  expected  in  this  department, 
jusi  as  cfrlainly  as  in  any  other  ;  and  if  he  is  not  up  to 
his  work,  that  some  one  who  is  will  be  put  in  his  place. 
Then  that  progress  will  surely  come.  It  has  come  al- 
ready, where  the  means  have  been  understood  and  used; 
as  witness  Maclaren  and  others  abroad,  and  a  hundred 
here ;  and  it  brings  such  a  benefit  to  the  pupil  Hmt  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  insure  it. 

Is  it  not  as  important  to  have  good  health  and  strength 
as  to  figure  or  write  correctly  ;  to  read  the  jEneida  or 
Homer;  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  French  or  German? 
Wbo  is  the  more  likely,  if  bis  life  be  in-doors  and  seden- 
tary, not  to  live  half  his  days — he  who  has  never  learned 
to  build  and  strengthen  bis  body;  and  keep  It  regulated 
and  healthy  ;  and  to  know  the  value  of  tiiat  health  ;  or 
he  who  has  learned  these  things  and  has  done  them? 
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There  is  nothing  di£Scnlt  in  the  work  of  Btrengthen- 
ing  the  weak  ;  making  the  somewhat  crooked  Btraight ; 
of  symmetrizing  the  partially  developed  ;  indeed,  on  the 
other  bund,  when  once  uuderstood  it  is  simple,  inexpen- 
eive,  and  easy-  More  than  all  this,  it  is  a  work  which 
the  teacher  will  find  that  almost  every  scholar  will  take 
hold  of,  not,  as  in  many  other  branches,  with  reluctance, 
bat  with  ulacrity;  and  it  is  always  pleasant  teaching 
those  who  are  eager  to  learn. 

But  a  little  time  each  day  is  needed  ;  never  over  half 
an  hoar  of  actual  work  in-doors,  and  an  hour  out-of- 
doors.  Suppose  a  teacher  has  forty  piiptls  :  and  that 
thirty  of  them  have  either  weak  or  indifferent  cheats. 
Let  her  form  a  chest-claasout  of  the  thirty,  and,  for  ten 
minateB  a  day.  let  them  practise  exercises  aimed  exclu- 
sively to  enlarge  and  develop  the  chest.  Some  of  such 
exercises  will  be  pointed  out  on  page  201,  Begin  very 
gradaally,  bo  mildly  that  the  weakest  chest  there  shall 
have  no  ache  or  pain  from  the  exercise.  For  the  first 
week  do  that  same  work,  and  that  much  of  it  daily,  and 
no  more  ;  but  do  it  carefully,  and  do  not  miss  a  stroke. 
Let  this  exercise  come  at  the  appointed  hour,  as  cer- 
tainly as  any  other  study.  The  second  week  make  the 
work  a  trifie  harder,  or  longer,  or  both.  In  this,  and  in 
every  exercise,  insist  always  on  an  erect  carriage  of  the 
head  and  neck ;  and  frequently  point  out  their  value. 
Insist,  further,  on  the  pupil's  always  inhaling  as  large, 
and  full,  and  slow  breaths  as  he  can  ;  seeing  to  it  that 
every  air-cell  is  brought  into  vigorous  play.  Show  them 
the  mistake  and  risk  of  getting  hold  of  heavier  appara- 
tus ;  or  trying  more  difficult  exercise  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, before  the  muscles  arc  trained  to  take  it.  Over- 
doing is  not  only  nseless,  and  sure  to  bring  stiffness  and 
aches  ;  but  it  is  in  it  that  any  danger  lies  ;  never  in  light 
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and  simple  work^  adapted  to  the  pupirs  present  strength, 
and  done  nnder  the  teacher's  eye ;  or  in  heavier  work 
after  he  has  been  trained  gradually  up  to  it. 

As  will  be  shown  in  a  later  chapter^  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  exercises  which  could  be  practised  in  a  school- 
room, which  do  not  need  one  cent's  worth  of  apparatus. 
They  simply  need  to  be  known,  and  then  faithfully  prac- 
tised ;  and  gratifying  results  are  sure. 

Look  at  the  next  ten  children  yon  meet,  and  say  if 
three  of  them  are  well  built,  strong  and  hearty ;  dear- 
skinned,  lustrous-eyed,  quick  and  sure  of  movement; 
rich  with  life  and  vigor  ;  and  in  every  way  satisfying  in 
build  and  action.  You  would  not  buy  a  horse  that  did 
not  embody  these  qualities.  Is  not  your  child  almost  as 
important  as  your  horse  ?  And  there  are  many  special 
cases.  You  will  find  tliem  in  every  school  -  room  in 
America ;  poor,  half-built — no,  not  even  quarter-built 
children  ;  with  thin  legs ;  thinner  arms  ;  slim  necks ; 
with  every  chest-chamber  too  small ;  pallid  faces;  a  weak 
walk  ;  and  run — they  can  scarcely  run  a  block — and  they 
look  ready  to  faint  if  they  try  it.  Weak  and  timid  all 
the  time;  living — well,  they  exist — but  do  not  live.  Yet 
each  such  child  is  just  as  dear  to  its  parents  as  yours 
are  to  you.  If  these  can  be  raised ;  and  not  only  raised; 
but  built  up  just  where  they  need  it ;  and  can  be  at 
length  brought  to  a  lusty,  splendid  manhood,  ready  for 
anything ;  will  not  he  be  a  friend  indeed  who  does  that 
for  such  a  boy?  Saving  his  very  life  even;  and  with 
his  unusual  brain — for  such  boys  often  have  uncommx)n 
brain-power,  once  it  is  decently  nourished  with  ruddy, 
life -bearing  blood — fitting  him  perhaps  for  high -class 
work,  of  vast  help  to  his  fellows  far  on  through  a  long 
and  valuable  life. 

But  can  this  be  done  P    It  can  be  ;  and  hc^  been ; 
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and  it  being  done  all  the  time.  Daniel  Webster  eaid  : 
"At  nineleen  I  was  (all,  pale,  slender,  and  all  eyes." 
Well,  he  built  Up  into  quite  a  man,  did  he  not  ?  We 
will  get  a  few  details  later  on  ;  also  of  one  Caius  Julius 
Caesar;  and  of  one  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 

In  recent  days  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus— oneof  the 
most  celebrated  Baptist  miniBters  in  America,  a  scholar 
and  a  nobleman,  the  most  popu  lar  man  in  Louisville ;  an 
evangelist  in  General  Lee's  army  ;  one  writer  says  : 

"  Dr.  Broadus  never  bad  a  Btroog  pbjBiquc.  A  year  after  he 
be^n  bis  work  io  the  semiuary  hU  health  broke  dovm  completely, 
and  be  was  farced  to  give  up  tor  a  wLile.  In  fact  his  pLysiciaJis 
BoliSed  liim  iliai  lie  could  neTtr  do  bruin  work  any  more,  bat  mutt 
mtiaf^  hinaelf  tiUh  »aia«  light  rmplo^neni,  u  a  clerk  or  copyist. 
StU  the  tpirit  «o«  atronff  enough  to  foatiage  the  body.  By  diligent 
csr«  of  bitnaelf.  and  by  Tieivie  phyneal  training,  he  tea*  enabled  to 
attend  a  life  of  alinoit  inereiant  toil  nigh  to  tlus  limit  of  threetarre 
and  tta  ;  and  was  permitted  to  live  and  serve  his  countrymen 
long  after  liis  more  etalnart  companioDa  liad  passed  anay. 

"  Pliysical  enerciBe  was  to  Dr.  BroBdna  a  Meemily  ;  and  next  lo 
tiding  liorseliacli.  walking  was  bis  favorite  mode  of  etercise.  He 
•ometimea  took  ggmnastie».  and  alwsiya  recommended  aliiletic 
■ports  U>  hU  Btudenta.  Wliile  at  lite  UnivcmiCy  of  Virginia  be 
placed  bimeelf  for  a  seasion  uuder  tlie  direction  of  a  foreigner  wlio 
taugbl  gymmulics.  From  tliis  training  be  received  remurkabtr, 
lieaefit,  hit  arerage  in  all-round  pliyneal  detehpimtnt,  according  lo 
Ihe  meuBurementa  of  his  tencbcr  havieig  been  ertully  doubled  in  one 
KMion  of  regular  drill.  In  later  life  bis  opportuuities  for  riding 
Kid  driving  were  infrequent ;  and  so  be  look  a  long  walk  almost 
every  day.  For  Buveral  years  it  Ima  lieen  my  privilege  to  accom- 
pany Dr.  Broadus  quite  often  on  bis  'constitutionals.'  And  lehat 
a  privilege  it  bus  been  I  In  elbnw-loiicb  irith  the  greattKt  ntan  1 
katu  ever  knoan,  I  bave  spent  mauy  happy  bnurs  roaming  over 
Ibe  city  of  Louisville.     We  bud  several  four*milc  beats." 

The  following  closing  paragraph  of  one  letter  tolls  its 
own  story  : 
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**  But  I  desire  to  bear  tribute  to  Dr.  Broados  specially  as  a 
friend.  He  was  beloved  and  welcomed  lu  our  home.  Our  social 
relations,  wbich  were  delightful,  continued  through  many  years 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  Our  children  knew  and  loved  him  from 
the  earliest  recollection,  and  came  to  cherish  for  him,  in  common 
with  all  the  members  of  our  household,  the  profoundest  respect 
and  veneration.  With  all  his  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
Dr.  Broudus  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  highest  type; 
charming  and  beautiful  in  his  character  as  guest  and  friend. 
While  we  lament  the  irreparable  public  loss;  his  death  comes 
to  our  home  as  a  personal  bereavement. 

**  Sincerely  yours, 

"John  D.  Rockefeller. 

"New  York,  April  1, 1896." 

These  men,  and  others  like  them,  each  faced  and 
dealt  with  their  own  sitnation,  with  stick  light  as  they 
had;  driven  by  a  man's  sturdy  will.  But  they  did  not, 
in  this  line,  approach  inkno?vledge  to  these  three  masters 
of  the  art  of  body-hnilding  ;  who  have  given  their  whole 
lives  to  it ;  and  have  found  a  wealth  of  knowledge  de- 
nied to  all  who  have  not  labored  as  assiduously  in  the 
same  field. 

Xo  men  are  more  beloved  in  our  land  to-day  than  its 
physicians.  Able,  skilful,  brave,  tireless ;  going  straight 
into  contagion  and  danger,  from  wh  ich  all  others  shrink 
and  flee  ;  allowed  no  rest,  at  church  ;  at  home  ;  at  social 
gathering;  in  bed  even;  but  hurried  mercilessly  to 
duty  ;  and  always  going.  It  was  a  high  tribute  to 
their  nobility,  when  Ian  Maclaren,  in  his  visit  here, 
was  told  over  and  over  again,  in  many  parts  of  our 
hind,  that  when  his  lion-hearted  **  Doctor  Willum  Mac- 
Lure  "  risked  liis  life  so  often  to  save  his  patient ; 
loved  in  that  simple  Scottish  glen  as  no  one  else  was 
loved — and  who  won  all  American  hearts  too — "  ThaVs 
just  the  way  our  doctor  does!"    What  is  sweeter  to  any 
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true  man  than  the  esteem  ami  affection  of  his  fcltows  ? 
And  who  gets  it  like  the  doctor  ?  And  he  is  oppred- 
ttfed  more  than  he  ia  aware  of.  And  it  must  have  been 
ftlwaya  so,  from  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physieiim."  right 
down  to  our  dny. 

But,  gjand  iis  is  their  work,  is  there  not  a  part  of  it 
wiiich  they  omit;  yet  might  easily  know;  and  would 
often  find  of  rare  value  f 

The  medical  man  studies  anatomy,  physiology,  hy- 
giene; materia-medtca,  chemistry;  surgery;  olistetries 
and  other  branches.  But  where  do  they  fit  him  to  be  a 
physical  director f  To  deal  with  the  weak  body;  not 
irith  medicine  ;  but  tcUk  exercise ;  iu  tiie  countless  cases 
where  that  ia  the  re^il  need?  Galon,  who  was  "In- 
spector of  Gymnastic  Exercises  at  Rome";  Hippocrates, 
Escnlaplns  conld  not  have  known  a  tithe  of  what  ia  now 
known,  in  the  field  of  medicine.  It  is  said  that  in  one 
of  the  great  Scotch  libraries,  every  medical  book,  even 
ten  years  old,  is  sent  to  the  cellar,  as  behind  the  age ;  so 
extensive  and  ever-widening  is  the  study  in  this  field. 
But  these  renowned  men  yet  managed  to  heal  disease, 
to  an  extent  almost  beyond  belief  save  to  those  who 
know,  from  the  only  true  school — experience — what  sen- 
aible  exercise  can  do.  Doctors  are  not  asked,  to  bo  sure, 
to  prevent  disease  ;  but  only  to  cure  it. 

But  every  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  physician,  wants 
to  know  how  to  do  both.  And  with  such  men,  thje  words 
■of  one  like  Dr,  Sargent,  long  fjimiliar  with  bothiftelda, 
will  have  great  weight.  Rich  indeed  ivHl  the  State  be 
that  hoe  such  men  in  charge  of  the  bodies  of  its  children- 
They  should  have  ample  pay ;  and  their  whole  time  and 
best  energies,  given  to  this  great  field,  would  extend'thg 
longevity-tables  of  the  Stale  to  an  extent  passing  belief. 
1/  would  pay  the  more  powerful  life  insurance  compa- 
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nies  alone  to  prtmde  for  this  work;  even  one  premium 
more,  upon  each  insured,  would  far  more  than  pay  for 
it ;  and  it  would  mean  many  more  premiums  than  one. 
Personal  supervision  of  the  work  in  every  school  in  the 
State,  would y  in  a  feto  years,  do  more  for  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  people,  and  of  their  posterity,  than  any  other 
one  step  ever  taken.  And  it  is  really  not  much  to  do.  It 
is  a  trifle  beside  what  other  States  and  nations  have  done 
for  their  youth. 

"  Wilh  the  Greeks  and  Romans"  [says  Salzman]  "gymnastic 
exercises  constituted  the  principal  part  of  youthful  education. 
Their  objects  were  heartiness  ;  strength  and  dexterity  of  body ; 
elegance  of  form ;  courage  ;  presence  of  mind  in  danger ;  and 
patriotism  founded  thereon.  Tfie  appointment  of  public  teachers  for 
this  purpose  paid  by  the  State;  and  the  public  edifices  erected  for 
it  in  every  city  of  Greece,  some  of  them  of  vast  extent,  and  singu- 
lar magnificence  ;  sufficiently  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which 
gymnastics  were  held." 

If  they  could  do  all  that ;  is  it  not  time  that  we  did 
a  little  of  it  ?  We  are  told  by  discerning  foreigners  that 
we  are  only  a  commercial  and  scholastic  nation  ;  and  that 
such  nations  lose  their  manliness  and  independeyice  ;  and 
the  better  qualities  which  are  found  in  martial  training. 
Emerson  says,  that  you  get  the  best  man,  when  you 
comhine  in  one  the  soldier  and  civilian.  Mad  as  a  for- 
eign foe,  or  a  bunch  of  them  would  be,  to  try  us,  upon 
our  own  land ;  if  our  best  heads  are  statesmen  enough 
to  keep  us  ojie  nation  ;  what  other  step  will  pay  as  well 
as  that  which  makes  nearly  every  man  and  woman,  boy 
Q,xi([  g\v\,  healthy ;  strong;  enduring;  spirited;  and  ^e^- 
reliant?  It  will  cost  practically  nothing.  But  what 
other  investment  will  yield  such  dividends  9  The  men 
named  are  not  the  only  ones.  In  theirs  and  in  many 
other  States  there  are  others,  faithful,  capable,  experi- 
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enced,  who  could  render  like  service.  And  theif  ghoultl 
no  longer  be  hid  in  a  corner;  doing  only  niie  person 
good,  wkere  fhey  corild  benefit  five  hundred.  Look,  for 
jtistnnce,  at  the  work  of  Yale's  able  corjis  — Professor 
Richards;*  Dr.  Aiidersonf  and  Dr.  Seaver;!  and  say 
why,  not  Yale  alone,  bat  Connecticut,  should  not  reap 
the  fruits  ol  their  labors  ?  Equip  every  State  with  snch 
a  force.  Put  ready  at  their  hand  the  few  things  they 
need.  Then  connt  the  coat  at  the  end  of  one  year ;  or 
of  three.  The  surprise  wilt  lie,  why  did  we  do  wilhoiil 
this  boon  so  loiigi 

'Profesflor  Rlcbarda  well  says  :  "It  will  be  found  thitt  ntbletes 
In  general  are  begfoning  to  learn  that  to  excellence  and  success, 
even  in  any  special  kind  of  eierciBt,  a  uniform  muscular  develop- 
ment contributes  quite  aa  niiicb  ss  the  training  of  a  few  sets  of 
muscles."  And  iie  cites  President  Garfield :  "  There  is  no  way  in 
wbicb  you  can  get  so  mucb  out  of  a  man  as  by  trnlnfog ;  not  in 
piMMbut  tbeuMe  of  him!  arid  the  trained  men,  othtr  thingi  being 
equal,  are  to  be  the  maeten  of  ike  world." 

t  Dr.  Anderson  bus  written  for  some  of  the  magazines  ;  has  a 
Manual  for  College  ;  a  work  on  Terminology  and  Nomenclature ; 
Teaching  Oymnastics,  and  a  capital  book  on  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing :  has  given  illustrated  lectures  in  the  South  and  West,  aud  be' 
•Ides  extended  experience  at  Yale  University  is  widely  known  as 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  nt  Chautauqua. 

}  Dr.  Seavor  is  a  man  oF  scarcely  leas  expciieuce. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
WHAT  A  GYMNASIUM  MIGHT  BB  AND  DO 

• 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  good  gymnasiam 
in  this  country.  Now  there  are  many  good  ones,  and  a 
few  great  ones.  Those  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club 
at  New  York ;  of  Yale  University ;  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club ;  and  of  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  being  little  short  of  palatial; 
while  the  pioneer  of  these  finer  ones — the  Hemenway 
at  Harvard — large  as  it  is,  is  already  unequal  to  its  de- 
mands ;  and  needs  many  radical  changes.  Abundant 
and  excellent  apparatus ;  suitable  bathing  facilities ; 
ample  dressing-room  and  locker  equipment ;  thorough 
ventilation ;  careful  watch  to  keep  all  appliances  in  re- 
pair ;  rowing-tanks  ;  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  base- 
ball rooms  ;  bowling-alleys  ;  and  the  other  appointments 
which  help  to  make  such  a  place  useful  and  attractive, 
are  ready  for  all.  In  some  there  is  a  dearth  of  pictures 
and  casts  and  statues  of  the  best  models  of  all  times ; 
which  would  aid  the  student  in  his  work.  Every  gym- 
nasium— and  every  school  too — should  hdL^Q  d,  manikin  ; 
'  so  that  all  could  quickly  know  the  size  and  location  of 
each  vital  organ,  and  larger  muscle;  and  its  part  in  the 
bodily  economy.  Such  a  place  should  not  only  benefit, 
but  should  delight  whoever  is  able  to  use  it.  The  enter- 
ing student  especially  has  long  looked  forward  to  it,  as 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  his  university  life.     And 
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most  of  them  need  it.  For,  though  President  Eliot  will 
not  find  it  BO  true  as  formerly,  when  he  said  that  a  ma- 
jority of  those  entering  Harvard,  for  instance,  had  "  un- 
developed muecles ;  a  bad  rarrinife ;  and  an  impaired 
digestion ;  without  skill  in  out-of-door  games;  and  un- 
uble  to  ride,  rov?,  awim  or  shoot";  still  the  number  is 
too  great ;  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  aa  it  ia  true  of 
even  one,  unless  be  is  disabled.  With  all  these  finer 
houEes  and  bettor  tools,  it  is  doiibtftil  if  the  proportion 
of  renllif  firat-claaa  men  physically,  at  any  of  the  Univer- 
BitieB,  is  greater  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  Fifteen- 
inch  nppcr  arms ;  twelve  and  a  half  inch  forearms  ;  and 
forty-five-inoh  chests  are  juat  as  rare,  relatively  to  the 
whole  number  of  students,  as  they  ever  were.  And  this 
thongh  there  are  more  heavy  ones  now  than  then.  Long- 
distance men,  in  every  field  of  athletics,  save  cycling, 
are  almost  unknown  among  ue.  He  can  go,  but  we  do 
not  sttiij.  And  no  judge,  scrutinizing  the  picked  men 
at  an  ordinary  athletic  meet,  will  say  that  we  are  bitill 
to  stay. 

At  entering  the  student  is  usually  inerect ;  and  needs 
"setting  up  "  quite  as  much  as  the  newly  arrived  "pleb" 
at  West  Point.  But  does  he  get  it  ?  At  some  places. 
Yes ;  at  others.  No.  If  from  good  stock,  stronger  than 
the  average;  and  it  happens  to  be  a  year  when  there  is 
much  interest  in  athletics;  the  rowing-men,  or  the  base- 
ball or  football  fellows,  will  be  after  him.  If  theycapt- 
nre  him,  he  will  get  plenty  of  work — more  than  enough 
— but  in  one  single  rut.  IE  he  knows  something  of  the 
allurements  of  these  sports;  and  desires  to  steer  clear  of 
them  and  be  a  reading  man;  still  not  to  neglect  hie  body; 
he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  go  to  work.  He  finds  a  house  full 
of  apparatus,  and  does  not  know  how  to  use  it.  lie  sees 
the  boating  and  ball  men  hard  at  it,  but  on  their  hob- 
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bies ;  and  looks  about  for  something  else  to  do.  He 
finds  no  other  class  of  fellows  working  with  any  vim, 
save  those  eager  to  show  well  as  gymnasts.  He  falls  in 
with  these,  takes  nearly  as  much  work  the  first  day  as 
they  do,  which  is  ten  times  too  much  for  him,  quite  out 
of  condition  as  he  is.  He  becomes  sore  all  over  for  two 
or  three  days  ;  has  no  special  ambition,  after  all,  to  be  a 
gymnast ;  and,  ten  to  one,  throws  up  the  whole  business 
disgusted. 

In  the  warmer  months  even  the  oarsmen  and  ball- 
players work  out-of-doors  ;  and,  except  a  little  brush  by 
the  new-comers  during  the  first  month  or  so,  he  finds 
the  place  almost  deserted.  At  the  start  there  was  no- 
body to  receive  him,  place  him,  and  to  encourage  and 
invite  him  on.  If  naturally  persistent,  and  he  sticks 
to  it  a  while ;  he  gropes  about  in  a  desultory  way;  now 
trying  this  and  now  that ;  until,  neither  increasing 
in  size  nor  strengtli  so  fast  as  he  had  expected,  he  pre- 
fers to  spend  his  spare  hours  in  more  attractive  fields ; 
and  so  drops  the  gymnasium,  as  many  have  done  before 
him. 

lie  has  no  more  given  it  a  fair  trial  than  he  would 
have  his  chemistry  had  he  treated  it  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  not  his  fault,  for  he  knew  no  better.  The  whole 
method  of  bringing  up  most  American  boys  does  almost 
nothing  to  fit  the  average  boy  for  even  the  simpler  work 
of  the  gymnasium,  let  alone  its  more  advanced  steps. 
Often,  in  the  university -gymnasium,  you  will  see  fellows 
actually  so  weak  in  the  arms  that  they  can  hardly  get 
up  in  the  parallel  bars,  and  rest  their  weight  on  their 
hands  alone ;  much  less  go  through  them  clear  to  the 
other  end,  or  climb  a  rope,  or  pole,  or  ladder,  hand-over- 
hand, half-way  to  the  ceiling.  It  is  a  suggestive  com- 
mentary on  the  way  these  establishments  are  conducted 
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that  the  men  so  lamentably  deficient  are  bynomeanaftll 
from  the  new-comers  ;  bnt. often  those  who  have  nearly 
completed  their  course. 

Vei  here  \a  a  school  ivhich,  Hghfhj  used,  would  do  the 
average  »ludent  more  good;  and  umdd  fit  him  better  for 
his  /(/>'«  duties,  than  any  other  one  branch  in  the  whole 
curriculum. 

Some  years  since  a  son  of  a  lawyer  of  national  repu- 
tation, a  highly  gifted  youth,  made  a  hrllliant  record  at 
one  of  our  hest-known  colleges.  All  who  knew  him 
conceded  him  a  distinguished  future  ;  and  yet  he  was 
hardly  well  out  of  college  when  he  took  away  his  life. 
Had  there  been  a  reasonable,  sensible  allowance  of 
dailtf  muscular  work  ;  had  the  overtaxed  brain  been 
let  teat  a  while ;  and  vigor  cultivated  in  other  direc- 
tions ;  the  rank,  the  general  average,  might  have  been 
a  trifle  lower;  but  an  efficient  man  saved  for  a  long 
and  honorable  life.  And  yet  every  college  has  men 
who  are  practically  following  this  one's  plan ;  overwork- 
ing their  brains;  cutting  ofl  both  ends  of  the  night; 
forcing  their  mental  pace;  till  all  but  themselves  see 
that  they  cannot  stand  it  lon^;  and  must  break  down 
before  their  real  life's  race  is  well  begun.  However  ex- 
ceptional may  be  the  talents  of  such  a  man  ;  does  not 
bis  course  show  either  dense  ignorance  of  how  to  take 
care  of  himself ;  or  a  lack  of  something  which  would  be 
worth  far  more  than  brilliant  talents,— namely,  cot/i- 
mon-eeii.ip  9 

Ought  there  not  to  be  some  department  in  a  college 
designed  to  bring  round  mental  development,  where  the 
authorities  would  step  in  and  prevent  this  suicidal 
course?  Oh,  but  there  are  such  and  such  lectures  on 
health.  Yes,  and  in  most  instances  yoti  might  as  well 
try  and  teach  a  boy  to  write  by  merely  talking  to  him  ; 
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taking  care  all  the  time  that  he  have  no  pen  or  pencil  in 
his  hand.  It  is  a  matter  o{  surprise  that  college  facal- 
ties  are  not  more  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  gymnasiam, 
conducted  right  under  their  very  eyes.  In  every  other 
branch  they  require  a  definite  and  specific  progress  dur- 
ing a  given  time  ;  an  ability  to  pass  successfully  period- 
ical examinations^  which  shall  show  that  progress  ;  and, 
if  the  pupil  fails^  it  tells  on  his  general  standing  ;  and  is 
an  element  which  determines  whether  he  is  to  remain  in 
college. 

But  in  the  gymnasium  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  young  man  need  not  step  into  it 
once  during  the  four  years  unless  he  likes.  This  state 
of  things  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  too 
many  of  the  professors  in  our  colleges  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  a  gymnasium^  and  what  it  can  do  for  a  man. 
Indeed,  often,  if  from  practical  experience  they  were 
better  up  in  this  knowledge,  as  well  as  better  acquainted 
personally  with  the  students,  and  more  interested  in 
doing  them  good,  it  would  beneficially  affect  the  repu- 
tation of  their  college  as  a  live  institution;  and  their 
own  influence  and  effectiveness  as  well. 

Often  the  director  himself  is  not  the  right  sort  of  man 
for  his  place.  Either  the  faculty  have  no  conception  of 
what  they  need  here ;  or  they  effectually  drive  off  the 
man  they  ought  to  have  by  starving  him.  Professors' 
salaries  are  generally  small  enough  ;  but  the  Director  of 
the  gymnasium  seldom  gets  half  so  much  as  the  poorest 
paid  of  his  brother  professors.  Indeed,  the  latter  do  not 
regard  him  as  an  equal  at  all ;  and  until  they  do  so,  with 
good  reason,  there  is  little  prospect  of  improvement  in 
this  direction.  A  doctor  as  ill  up  to  his  work  as  the 
average  college-gymnasium  director  would  soon  be  with- 
out a  patient. 
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But  thongh  there  are  many  skilled  directors ;  at  a  great 
gymniigium,  with  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  stu- 
dents, the  director  ahne  cannot  do  the  work.  His  is 
now  no  task  of  merely  showing  teacher  aud  pupil  lighter 
and  simpler  exercises  for  daily  use,  which  can  be  done  by 
all,  right  upon  the  school-floor.  He  has  far  more  ad- 
Tanced  work,  nothing  less  than  sizing  up  each  man ;  and 
then  patching  him  out,  till  he  is  well  rounded ;  stroug 
all  over;  easy  of  action;  hearty  and  enduring.  It  is 
too  much  to  a»k  the  physical  director  to  do  all  this  alone. 
He  shovlil  have  a  corps  of  efficient  assistants,  trained  by 
himself,  or  other  capable  teacher  ;  and  in  every  way  fit 
for  the  work  ;  and  fortunattly  these  are  easy  to  be  had. 
The  present  way  of  raising  most  American  students 
U  for  parents  to  put  financial  crutches  under  them ; 
and,  to  keep  them  leaning  upon  these  till  they  are  one, 
or  several,  years  past  twenty-one.  Self-reliance  is  the 
mother  of  power.  Does  this  plan  breed  it  f  Is  this  the 
way  to  make  strong  men  ?  Is  it  the  way  in  which  the 
Btrongest  men  our  land  has  yet  known  WBrebred  ?  Some 
of  them,  Yes.  Most  of  them,  -Vo.  Washington,  thesur- 
veyor,  at  sixteen  earning  hie  doubloon  h  day  from  Lord 
Fairfas  ;  Lincoln,  rail-splitter  and  fiat-boatman,  support- 
ing himself,  and  helping  to  support  others  before  he  was 
twenty-one;  Franklin;  Clay;  Vanderbilt ;  Chase;  Gar- 
field ;  O'Conor  ;  Edison,  and  a  long  and  brilliant  list  of 
those  whom  we  delight  to  honor — master-workmen  iu 
onr  country's  progress.  If,  at  all  of  our  live,  stronger 
colleges,  it  was  the  rule,  of  the  parent,  that  a  student  must 
make  either  \he  first  third  of  the  class  ;  or  help  to  pay 
hie  way  through  college  ;  it  would  be  one  of  the  kindest 
acta  that  could  be  done  to  him.  There  would  not  be 
half  so  much  time  loaftd  away,  and  wasted,  in  college,  as 
there  is  now;  discussing  triSes  ;    or  the  last  football 
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match  or  boat-Tace  ;  or  the  coming  one  ;- 
work  in  either. 

If  six  hours  a  day  of  real  study  pnt  splendid  Miss" 
Fawcett  ahead  of  every  man  in  great  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity ;  and  she  found  two  whole  hours  each  day  for  hard 
athletic  work  besides;  just  why  should  not  the  average 
atndeut  master  his  day's  ordinary  studies  in  sis  hours  :■' 
Door-locked  hours,  though,  where  no  one  else  rould,  npon 
«ny, pretext  get  into  his  room  ;  iior  any  other  idea  creep 
into  his  mind  than  those  of  what  he  was  at.  This  is  the 
way  a  real  student  is  made.  This  is  the  way  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  reached  his  lofty 
eminence.  An  exact  schedule  of  tlie  real  way  that 
each  minute  of  a  student's  waking-liours  is  spent,  wonW 
be  a  revelation  often  even  more  suggestive  and  startling 
than  Franklin's  was  of  his  moral  life  during  one  short 
week.  The  avenues  of  work  for  men  who  mean  to  help 
themselves  were  never  so  many  as  to-day.  Every  college 
has  a  steadily  increasing  namber  of  such  men.  If,  in 
the  larger  ones,  say  twenty  fitted  themselves  to  aid  the 
Physical  Director ;  and,  supervised  by  him,  to  lead  the 
classes;  then  led  them  with  the  snap  and  vim  that  the 
beat  football  captains  of  Harvard  and  Yale ;  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Cornell ;  Princeton  and  Columbia  ;  lead  their 
men  on  the  field  of  battle ;  they  would  do  valuable 
service — easily  worth  enough  to  justify  their  alma-mater 
tn  armiiallff  receipting  their  term-bills ;  and  once  it  be- 
came known  that  that  college  was  thoroughly  officered 
in  this  field,  swelling  its  ranks  in  a  very  gratifying 
manner. 

Nor  are  the  gymnasiums  of  our  cities  and  towns  much 
better  oS.  Of  course  his  own  master,  the  boy  or  man 
who  comes  to  use  one  finds  at  once  the  same  things 
wanting  as  does  the  student  in  the  college  gymnasium.. 4 
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If  he  can  already  raise  a  heavy  dtimb-bell  over  hia  head 
with  his  right  hand;  he  may,  and  often  does,  go  on  in- 
creaaing  his  power  in  this  single  direction  ;  but  in  years 
actually  gains  little  or  no  size  or  strength  in  hia  other 
arm,  hia  lega,  or  any  other  part  of  his  body.  No  oue 
stops  him,  or  even  gives  him  an  idea  of  the  folly  of  hid 
coarse ;  indeed,  no  one  has  the  power  to  do  so.  Often 
tlio  phice  is  kept  by  a  man  simply  to  make  a  living. 
This  secured,  his  ambition  dies.  He  may  be  a  boxer  or 
an  acrobat;  or  even  a  fair  general  gymnast.  With  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  in- 
atancQ  where  the  instructor  has  either  devised  a  plan  of 
cLaSB-exercise  which  has  proved  attractive ;  or,  in  a  given 
time,  has  brought  about  a  decided  increase  in  size  and 
■trength  to  a  majority  of  hia  pupils  in  a  specific  and 
needed  direction. 

College  rowing  and  baseball,  white  often  unquestion- 
ably benefiting  those  who  took  part  in  them,  have  been 
found  to  work  detrimentally,  but  in  a  way,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  moment,  certainly  not  expected  by  the 
public.  The  colleges  in  this  country  which  pay  most 
attention  to  rowing  are  Cornell,  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Columbia.  It  is  well  known  that  in  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  universities  the  men  who  row  are  numbered 
by  hundreds ;  tliat  over  twenty  eight-oared  crews  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  classes,  are  sometimes  on  the 
river  at  once, and  that  the  problem  tor  the  "'Varsity" 
captain  is  not,  aa  here,  to  find  eight  men  all  fitted  for 
places  in  the  boat,  but,  out  of  many  fit.  to  tell  which  to 
take.  For  years  the  American  press  has  reported  the 
performances  of  our  student  oarsmen  even  oftener  and 
more  fully  than  the  English  nou-sportiug  papers  those 
of  their  own  oarsmen,  so  that  they  have  filled  a  larger 
space  in  the  pnblic  eye.     Men  naturally  thought  that 
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the  interest  among  the  stadents  themselfea  w&s  well- 
nigh  nniversal,  and  many  fathers  expreBsed  miagivings 
about  sending  sons  to  institntions  where  the  regular 
curriculum  seemed  a  secondary  matter,  aud  perform- 
ance ia  athletic  contests  the  chief  thing. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  nuiy  seem,  this  whole  idea  is  a  mis- 
take. Most  of  the  students  do  take  some  interest  in 
these  contests,  but  it  goes  no  farther  than  talking  some- 
what about  them,  and  viewing  them  when  they  come 
off,  and  perlmps  betting  the  amount  of  their  term-bills 
on  them.  The  uumber  who  actually  take  part,  either 
in  the  racing  or  the  ball  matches,  or  iu  trying  for  any 
length  of  time  for  a  place  are  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  students — often  not  five  per  cent,  of 
them— and  they  the  very  ones  who  are  already  strong 
and  need  athletic  work  leaat^chance  in  them,  is  ridic- 
nlously  small.  Indeed  the  number  fit  to  take  part,  or 
rather  to  do  high -class  work  in  them  is  anything  bnt 
large.  In  rowing,  for  instance,  England  has  prepara- 
tory schools  which,  for  half  a  century,  have  tnraed  out 
youngsters  for  the  seven-and-a-half-minute  dash  on 
Henley  water ;  who  have  more  than  once  made  the  great 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Leauder  Eights  very 
uneasy  before  a  race ;  and  very  uneasy  all  through  the 
race  till  well  over  the  finish-line — until  Eton  and  Kadley 
are  as  well-known  names  on  that  famous  course,  and 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  as  are  those  of 
their  senior  sisters,  by  the  Cam,  the  Thames,  and  the 
lais.  Bnt  where  are  the  great  American  preparatory 
schools  ?  Our  Etons  and  Radleys  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  Boston  Latin  School  four;  or  eightf  Or  of  a  St. 
PauTa  School  one  ?  Or  a  Hopkinson  School,  or  a  Cutler, 
or  a  Berkeley?  Yet  which  of  all  these  has  not  bdtcr 
water  near  by  to-day  than  either  Eton  or  Uadley?   Yea, 
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St.  Paul  Las  its  IluJcyon  Eiglit.  But  wliiit  has  it  ever 
done  ?  PulliDg  an  oar  is  almost  as  maulj  work  for  a 
youngster  as  pulling  at  a  cigarette ;  and  if  any  one 
doubts  as  to  what  an  Americait  eighteen -year-old  cau  do 
with  a  pair  of  epoon-oars — and  against  all  comers,  too — 
if  he  will  inquire  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
a  young  fellow  named  Ten  Eyck  ;  and  will  look  up  his 
record  a  little;  hewill  find  out.  His  fine  face  and  figure 
suggest  a  pretty  promising  man — one  that  the  Provost 
of  Pennsylvania's  Insty  University,  and  all  the  men  of 
his  great  State,  may  well  be  proud  of.  For  a  natiou'is. 
Whether  a  few  years  of  good,  stiff  rowing  during  one's 
yonth  unfits  him  for  his  life's  work,  or  not ;  will  be  seen 
later  on. 

And  look  a  minute  at  the  way  we  manage  our  rowing. 

Surprising  as  it  is  that  so  few  students  do  much 
of  actual  contest,  it  shows  that  the  present  system  of 
college  athletic  contests,  so  far  as  it  assumes  to  benefit 
the  students  at  large,  or  even  a  tithe  of  them,  is  a  fail- 
nre.  There  are  a  few  men  who  devote  much  time  and 
attention  to  severe  athletics,  more  than  there  is  any  need 
of,  and  become  skilled  and  famous  at  them;  and  many 
more  do  some  work ;  but  very  many  do  little  or  nothing. 
Better  ideas  they  doubtless  have  of  what  is  and  what  is 
Dot  creditable  performance  among  the  athletes  ;  and  also 
as  to  the  progress  that  can  be  made  in  muscular  devel- 
opment by  direct  and  steady  work.  But  that  progress 
and  that  work  they  have  small  share  in. 

For  half  a  century  England  has  had  her  Henley — at 
once  tlie  school  and  battle-field  of  her  greatest  gentle- 
men-oarsmen. Yet  where  is  ours  to-day  ?  With  fifty 
good  racing-tracks  to  her  one,  which  one  of  ours  has 
even  yet  a  National  name  ?  Which  gleans  the  flower  of 
the  year's  oarsmen,  and  tells  ns  who  they  are  ?    We  have 
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Tarions  associations, — ^with  migratory  tracks ;  racing  this 
year  at  one  place  ;  the  next  at  another ;  little  noticed  ; 
leaving  nothing  definite,  nothing  settled  ;  no  way  of 
telling  how  this  year's  best  crew  compared  with  former 
ones.  What  satisfaction  is  there  in  that,  either  to  the 
oarsman  or  to  the  public  ?  A  few  times  we  have  sent 
crews  to  Henley.  But,  before  they  went,  had  they 
proved  themselves  representative  9  Had  they  won  great 
name  at  hovie  f  Did  not  better  crews  than  they  remain 
here  ?  And  are  we  not  losing  a  valuable  opportunity  ? 
Why  should  not  we  have  a  chosen  course,  really  Nation- 
al ;  settled  ^  and  in  all  ways  fit  to  test  our  picked  men  ; 
and  see  who  could  then  row  down  all  the  rest  ?  We 
always  have  good  material,  if  it  were  only  brought  to- 
gether. We  have  kept  our  amateur-oars  comparatively 
free  from  the  taint  of  evil  influences ;  which  have  done 
80  much,  and  rightly,  to  deaden  public  interest  in  pro- 
fessional contests;  which,  were  they  kept  pure,  would 
dolight  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  fortunately  easy  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  track,  where  they  can  row  each  other 
to  a  stand-still.  The  college-oarsmen  of  our  land  come 
chiefly  from  Cornell  and  Yale  ;  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  while  many  of  our  non- 
oolloge  amateur  oarsmen  come  from  the  middle  and 
western  States.  The  colleges  named  are  scarce  three 
hundred  miles  apart ;  not  much  over  half  a  day's  ride. 
Such  a  track  should  be  near  a  large  city,  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  all  visitors.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  New  York  all  have  water  near;  where  the 
Henley  course,  of  one  mile  five  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
could  be  duplicated; — indeed  in  each  case  with  wider 
and  deeper  water — and  so  fit  for  more  breast  -  racing. 
The  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia  is  not  as  straight  for  the 

distance  as  the  Henley  course ;  but  the  curve  is  not  a 
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serjoas  objection.  The  Charles  at  Boston  is  straight ; 
and  would  hold  three  Henleye  side  by  side.  Aud  would 
so  need  fewer  heats ;  while  New  York  haa,  upon  the 
Passuic  and  the  Ilackeusack,  ■within  a  few  minutes'  ride 
of  the  Metropolia,  ample  straight  reaches,  ready  for  pre- 
cisely the  Henley  test^lcaviiig  out  the  inconsiderable 
element  of  the  current  — niidisturbed  by  navigation; 
and  always  ready  for  shell-work.  If,  in  early  May  each 
year,  and  why  should  not  our  'Varsity  race  be  in  May  ? 
instead  of  having  it  come  at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
interfering  with  examinationB  and  interfered  with  by 
them — and  by  many  other  thiugs  ?  we  had  the  Diamond 
Sculls  for  singles  ;  a  race  for  fours  ;  and  another  for 
eights,  always  rowed  npon  (fie  one  track ;  and  a  little 
care  taken  to  get  there  the  best  men  of  the  year ;  it 
would  at  once  be  seen  that  the  winners  could  rightly 
represent  us  in  England.  Cure  should  be  had  to  meet 
every  requirement  of  the  Henley  Stewards  as  to  what  is 
an  amateur  ;  for  as  we  would  go  largely  as  their  guests, 
we  Bnrely  should  regard  the  rules  which  o\ir  hosts  applied 
to  their  own  men.  The  winners  here  by  May  10th  could 
be  rowing  on  the  Thames  at  Heutey  by  May  20th  ;  am- 
ple time  before  the  great  battle  of  July  7th  aud  8th  to 
get  acclimated,  and  inall  ways  fit.  We  have  not  yet  had 
any  such  satisfactory  contest  as  that  would  be,  from  dis- 
regard of  these  few  aud  simple  conditions.  And  Hen- 
ley is  all  lee  are  lil-ely  lo  ever  fry  much  in  Enghfnd ; 
for  the  long-distance  Pntney-to-Mortlake  inter-nniver- 
'  aity  race  is  rowed  so  early,  in  middle  or  late  March, 
that  its  winners  will  not  stay  together  till  our  men  get 
over,  in  July  or  August,  to  meet  them.  Besides,  that 
is  a  private  match — not  an  open  meeting.  But  Henley 
suite  them;  and,  hyn  little  arranyemenl,  could  suit  ns  a" 
well.   Aud  the  cordial  treatment  Yale  met  at  their  bands 
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is  but  a  foretaste  of  what  onr  really  representative  men 
may  always  look  for  tbere.  One  of  onr  tracks,  namely, 
that  npoQ  the  Passaic,  has  this  advantage  over  Henley ; 
that  already,  upon  a  rail  road -track  close  beside  it,  the 
whole  way,  spectators  can  watch  evert/  inch  of  the  rac- 
ing. The  prizes,  and  other  few  things  needed,  could  be 
readily  had.  Indeed,  a  Cornell  graduate^Dr.  Seaman, 
of  New  York  City — has  already  provided  a  suitable  cup, 
to  he  rowed  for  by  the  eights  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  many  a  man  to  give  the  Diamond  Sculls,  and  the 
other,  small  but  valued  trophies.  The  many  rowing- 
clubs  of  the  great  city  near  by  could  look  to  tiie  comfort 
of  competitors ;  and  see  that  they  were  ready  for  the 
struggle  ;  while  the  press,  ever  alert,  would  see  to  it  that 
"  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,"  should  be  the  rule  in 
the  work  done  there.  And  ought  not  they  who — from 
all  the  land,  had  won  the  right  to  be  onr  champions 
abroad  ;  and  there  to  meet  the  best  men  of  the  viost  ath- 
letic  race  in  the  world; — ought  they  not  to  be  rightly 
proud  o(  the  opportunity  this  would  give  to  win  fame 
and  public  esteem  ?  More  than  anything  else  that  has 
yet  arisen  between  our  nation  and  Great  Britain — save 
in  the  way  both  nations  have  dealt  with  arbitration,  and 
England's  course  at  the  ootbreak  of  the  Cuban  War — 
have  these  same  friendly  trials  of  speed,  and  strength, 
and  stay — qualities  every  Englishman  loves— gone  far  to 
breed  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  nations.  As 
we  know  each  other  better,  that  feeling  (which  Mr.  Leh- 
mann  has  done  so  mndi  to  foster)  will  steadily  grow. 
What  hoy  has  not  fought  his  own  brother  ?  But  that 
same  hrotiier  owns  a  warm,  sore  corner  in  his  heart  all 
the  same.  Our  North  and  South  fought,  as  only  brave 
men  could  fight.  But  let;  any  other  man,  or  nation,  lay 
hand  on  either  now  ;  and  he  would  hare  both  to  face, 
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— united  as  nne  vittn.  We  fought  England  once  ;  bnt  we 
got  wbiit  we  wanted.  And  tchy  should  any  but  good  feel- 
ing exist  between  us  nowf  Which  olfier  nation  Bpealta 
our  tongue  ?  has  our  blood  in  its  veins  ?  bears  our  very 
names  ?  Our  young  men  could  not  bo  better  trained  to 
know  theirs,  and  to  like  them,  than  in  fighting  theee 
very  battles  to  a  finish,  right  at  their  own  doors— and 
yoo  have  got  to  fight,  when  yon  back  up  alongside  of 
Leander,  and  eight  of  the  heat  men  in  England,  And 
what  clean,  splendid  fighting  it  ia ;  no  fouling,  no  coarse- 
ness, no  brutality;  each  man  a  gentleman ;  each  doing  his 
uttermost,  not  for  money;  not  nloiie  tor  his  own  name;  or 
for  his  club's;  or  for  his  college's;  but  for  his  nation's — 
an  ideal  test  of  the  best  qualities  of  body,  mind,  and  char- 
acter of  a  very  unusual  man.  No  wonder,  as  we  shall  see 
□poa  another  page,  that  Englund  likes  to  man  her  Bench 
with  such  men.  Where  better  can  you  ieam  tnie  fair 
play  than  in  an  open,  terrible  struggle,  in  a  field  where 
all  is  fair  to  all ;  and  only  the  dest  can  win  ?  Who  can 
know  what  justice  ia  so  well  as  he  who  has  risked  even 
his  very  life  to  win  it?  To  whom  else  is  fair  play  so  dear? 
Who  BO  keen  to  see  the  least  unfair  advantage  had  by 
another?  No  wonder  the  Henley  and  Putney  records 
improve  with  age !  And  that  one  of  the  sweetest  things 
in  a  man's  whole  life  is  to  have  won  on  Henley  water. 

The  average,  however,  at  graduation  is  better  iti  size, 
strength,  health,  vigor,  endurance,  or  stamina  than  it 
wag  a  generation  ago ;  and  is  fitter  to  stand  BuccesBfally 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life's  work.  But  it  ia  not  so  far 
ahead  of  the  last  generation  either;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  more  came  from  farms,  and  homes  where  much 
mannal  labor  was  necessary ;  while  now  a  greater  frac- 
tion are  from  the  cities ;  or  are  the  sons  of  parents  whose 
occupation  is  mainly  sedentary,  or  of  farmers  where 
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machinery  and  hired  help  do  the  heavy  work.  Yet  in 
that  day  gymnasiums  at  the  colleges  were  almost  un- 
known ;  while  now  they  are  becoming  general. 

Does  the  gymnasium,  then,  pay  ?  Yes,  like  a  bath- 
tub— if  used,  and  used  sensibly  and  systematically ;  but 
if  not,  not.  Then,  as  it  is  used  so  little,  is  it  worth 
having  ? 

Suppose  the  director  on  the  joining  of  a  pupil,  re- 
corded, on  a  page  set  apart  specially,  the  age,  height, 
general  physical  characteristics,  weight,  girth  of  calf, 
thigh,  hips,  waist,  lower  chest,  upper  chest — both  at  rest 
and  inflated  chest  capacity ; — neck,  upper  arm — extended 
and  drawn  up  —  and  the  forearm,  hand,  and  wrist ;  and 
care  is  taken  to  note  the  time  of  day  when  the  measure- 
ments were  made ;  also  a  photograph  of  the  man  as  he 
then  appeared  in  exercising  costume  is  sometimes — and 
should  always  be — taken.  Suppose  that  outside  of  the 
ordinary  requirements  as  to  method,  decorum,  order  of 
using  apparatus,  and  so  on,  the  director  refused  to  take 
any  pupil  who  would  not  expressly  agree  to  two  things  : 
first,  to  be  at  tiie  gymnasium,  stripped  and  ready  for 
work,  exactly  at  such  a  moment,  four  days  out  of  the 
seven;  second,  to  obey  implicitly  the  director's  orders, 
both  as  to  what  work  he  should  do,  and  what  omit. 

Suppose  the  director  could  tell,  both  from  the  looks 
and  measurements  of  the  man,  where  he  was  physically 
lacking ;  and  that  he  so  arranged  his  classes  that  all 
whose  left  hands  and  arms  were  weaker  than  their  right 
had  left-handed  work  only  until  they  were  equalized  up ; 
that  weak  thighs,  calves,  abdominal  muscles,  chests,  and 
backs  had  special  work  given  them,  bringing  the  desired 
parts  directly  into  play,  lightly  as  each  needed  at  first, 
and  then  gradually  working  upward,  the  stronger  parts, 
meanwhile,  being  at  rest.    Suppose  this  were  continued 
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until,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  often  long  before  it,  it 
is  fonnd  that  one  arm  is  now  aa  strong  as  the  other, 
that  the  gain  in  girth  at  almost  every  meaBuremeut  is 
nearly  or  all  of  an  inch,  and  at  boiuo  even  two  or  more 
inches, 

Sappose — a  more  important  thing — a  aeries  of  exer- 
cises, aimed  directly  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  re- 
tpiratory  power,  were  given  to  all ;  and  every  one,  also, 
had  a  few  minntos  each  day  of  "  setting  up  ";  and  other 
work  aimed,  not  so  much  to  add  size  and  strength,  as  to 
make  the  crooked  straight;  to  point  out  and  insist  on 
t proper  carriage  of  the  head  ;  the  neck ;  the  shoulders ; 
the  arms,  the  whole  trauk,  and  the  knees ;  and  to  show 
each  pnpil  what  length  of  step  best  suited  him ;  and 
which  he  onght  to  take. 

Suppose  that  the  director  showed  that  he  not  only 
knew  what  to  do  all  through  ;  but  how  to  do  It;  and 
how  to  interest  his  pnpil  in  hia  work,  and  so  promptly 
iron  the  confidenee  of  those  he  sought  to  instruct  and 
'benefit.  Is  there  any  qnestion  that  each  young  man 
■would  soon  make  desirable  progress  ? 

What  ft  benefit  a  gymnasium  so  conducted  wouhl  he 
to  any  college  or  university  !  And  yet  almost  any  col- 
lege, even  of  limited  means,  could  afford  it.  Change 
the  plan  a  little,  and  make  the  attendance  by  all  stu- 
dents just  as  it  is  in  other  branches — just  as  it  is  at 
West  Point  in  horseback-practice — compulsory.  Give 
the  director  a  salary  adequate  to  secure  a  first-clasa  man 
;jii  his  calling — not  merely  an  accomplished  gymnast. 
acrobat,  boxer,  or  fencer,  but  an  educated  physician,  the 
peer  of  any  of  his  brother-members  of  the  faculty;  fond 
ol  his  culling ;  fond  of  the  field  before  him ;  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  plainer  kinds  of  gymnastics  and  of 
acrobatic  work :  aud  a  good  boxer ;  an  instructor  espe- 
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cially  quick  in  detecting  the  physical  defects  in  bia 
pnpil ;  in  knowing  wliat  exercise  will  cure  them ;  zealona 
iu  interesting  him,  in  encouniging  bim  on ;  what  in- 
calculable good  be  conld  do !  Every  etndeot  in  that 
college  would  pi-actically  have  to  be  made  over.  Long 
before  the  four  years,  or  even  one  of  them,  were  throngh, 
that  instructor  would  have  made  nil  the  men  erect  {aa 
is  daily  being  done  with  the  West  Pointer).  But  bia 
pupils,  instead  of  being  like  the  Intter,  developed  sim- 
ply in  those  muscles  which  his  business  called  into  play. 
would  each  be  well  developed  aU  over;  would  each  be 
up  to  what  a  well-built  man  of  his  years  and  size  ovghi 
to  be  in  the  way  of  strength,  and  skill,  and  staying 
powers,  aud^a  most  important  thing  —  would  know 
what  he  could  do,  and  what  be  could  not ;  and  so  would 
not,  as  is  now  every  day  the  case  with  many,  attempt 
physical  efforts  long  before  he  was  fitted  for  them. 

If  he  wanted  to  go  into  a  contest,  the  director  would 
be  his  best  friend  ;  and  wonld  point  out  to  him  that  the 
onlysfr/c  way  to  get  one's  heart  and  lungs  used  to  the 
violent  action  which  they  must  undergo  in  racing,  for 
instance,  especially  after  the  racer  gets  tired;  wonld  be 
by  gradually  increasing  bis  speed  from  slow  up  to  the 
desired  pace ;  instead  of.  as  too  often  happens,  getting 
up  to  racing-pace  before  he  is  half  fit  for  it. 

But  he  would  also  show  him  bow  one-sided  it  would 
make  him;  developing  some  parts,  and  letting  others 
remain  idle  and  fall  behind  in  development ;  and — 
more  important  still — how  brief  and  ephemeral  was  the 
fame  which  he  was  working  for;  and  the  risks  of  over-  < 
doing  which  it  entailed. 

Let  ouecollege  in  this  land  graduate  each  year  a  class 
of  which  everi}  man  has  an  erect  carnage  and  mien  ;  has 
the  legs  and  arms,  the  back  and  chest,  not  of  a  Hercn- 
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les,  not  ol  a  priie  racer  or  fighter;  not  of  a  trick-per- 
former or  stage-acrobat,  but  of  a  hale,  comely,  strong. 
and  well-proportioned  mun;  and  see  how  well  it  would 
pay.  An  licur  a  day  put  in  in  the  right  way,  and  at 
tlie  right  work,  will  effect  all  this  in  far  less  time  than 
four  years.  The  hardest -reading- man  can  readily 
spare  the  time  for  it,  especially  if  he  must.  What ! 
would  it  take  him  from  the  thin,  cadaverous  fellow  ho 
too  often  is,  and  do  all  that  for  kirn  ?  Beyond  all  doubt 
it  would.  Such  vigorous  work  wonld  soon  sharpen  his 
appetite;  and  he  would  liud  that,  eat  all  he  liked,  he 
could  digest  it  promptly;  and  would  feel  all  the  better 
for  his  generous  living.  The  geacrons  living  has  fed 
muscles  now  vigorously  used  ;  they  have  been  enlarged 
and  strengthened  :  the  logs,  which  never  used  to  try  to 
jump  a  cubit  high,  even,  once  in  the  whole  year;  now 
carry  their  owner  safely  over  a  four-rail  fence ;  and  per- 
haps another  rail,  or  even  two  of  them.  The  lungs, 
which  wore  scarcely  half  expanded,  now  have  every  air- 
cell  thoroughly  filled,  for  at  least  one  entire  hour  daily 
— an  excellent  thing  for  weak  lungs.  Correct  positions 
of  standing,  sitting,  walking,  and  running,  and  lying 
(town  being  now  well  known  and  understood ;  the  lungs 
ffft  more  air  into  tiiem  than  formerly,  even  when  their 
owner  is  at  rest.  Another  effect  of  it  all  is  shown  in 
a  decidedly  more  vigorous  circulation;  and  the  conse- 
quent exhilaration  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  no  matter 
whether  the  work  in  hand  is  mentiti  or  physical. 

But  will  not  this  hour's  work  duU  him  mentally  ?  It 
may  he  proper  to  digress  for  a  moment  and  see  if  it 
will.  Of  meu  who  have  done  just  this  kind  and  amount 
of  work,  this  work  aimed  at  every  part  of  the  body,  we 
find  no  record;  simply  because,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  considerable  as  the  increased  interest  is  in  phys- 
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ical  caltnre  and  development,  this  plan  of  reaching  all 
the  parts  and  being  jnst  to  all,  has  scarcely  been  tried. 
Bat  abundant  proof  that  some  physical  exercise  will 
not  dull  the  man,  but  even  brighten  him,  can  be  had 
without  difficulty.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  a  mind  ever  on  the  stretch  must,  like  a  bow  so 
kept,  be  the  worse  for  it,  and  that  the  strain  must  be 
occasionally  slacked.  There  are  two  ways  of  slacking  it. 
Both  the  physician  and  experience  tell  us  that  nothing 
rests  a  tired  brain  like  sensible,  physical  exercise,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  sleqp. 

"  When  in  active  use,"  says  Mitchell,  ^^  the  thinking 
organs  become  full  of  blood;  and,  as  Dr.  Lombard  has 
shown,  rise  in  temperature ;  while  the  feet  and  hands 
become  cold.  Nature  meant  that  for  their  work  they 
should  be,  in  the  first  place,  supplied  with  food  ;  next, 
that  they  should  have  certain  intervals  of  rest  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  excess  of  blood  accumulated  during 
their  periods  of  activity;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by 
sleep ;  and  also  by  bringing  into  play  the  physical  ma- 
chinery of  the  body,  such  as  the  muscles — that  is  to 
say*  by  exercise,  which  flushes  the  parts  engaged  in  it, 
and  so  depletes  the  brain."* 

Here,  then,  some  physical  exercise  will  rest  his  brain, 
and  fit  it  for  more  and  better  work.  But  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  so  much  as  is  called  for  in  the  hour. 
Happily,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of  instances  where 
work,  quite  as  vigorous,  though  not  as  well  directed, 
has  accompanied  mental  work  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
to  all  appearances  has  been  a  help  rather  than  a  hin^ 
derance.     Some  of  them  will  be  considered  presently. 

And  while  the  in-door  work  equalizes  the  strength;^ 

*  Wear  and  Tear,  p.  54. 
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and  takes  care  ot  the  arms  and  chest ;  the  hour's  "  cou- 
stitntiona) "  daily  out-of-doors  has  au  especial  advan- 
tage, in  that  it  insures  at  least  that  mncb  out-of-door 
life  and  air.  Dr.  Mitchell  says,  '•  When  exjjosure  to 
outr-of-dQor  air  is  associated  with  a  fair  share  of  phgni- 
cat  exertion,  it  is  an  immense  safeguard  against  the  ills 
of  anxiety  and  too  much  brain-work.  I  presume  that 
very  few  of  our  generals  Gculd  li.-ve  ';  le  •'  ough  with 
tljiiir  terrible  task  if  it  I'ad  not  b*  •  oy  lived  in 

the  open  air,  ami  '  •■c\"'d y.  -..ly.  'flPnese  reasons  1 
lo  not  doubt  that  t.ie  effects  of  onr  great  contest  were 
far  more  severely  felt  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
late  President  (Lincoln)  than  by  Grant  or  Sherman." 

There  need  be  little  fear,  then,  that  a  right  use  of 
the  gymnasium  will  overdo.  No  better  safegnard  against 
that  conld  be  bad  than  a  wise  direcfor,  familiar  with  the 
(-■apacities  of  his  pupil,  watching  bim  daily,  instilling 
eoaiid  principles,  and  giving  him  the  very  work  he 
needs.  Under  such  a  tutor  a  young  man  who  went  to 
college,  on  receiving  his  degree,  would,  if  his  moral  aud 
mental  duties  were  attended  to.*  be  graduated,  not  with 
an  educated  mind  alone,  but  an  eilncated  bndy  as  well; 
not  with  merely  a  bright  bead,  and  a  body  and  legs  like 

*  Of  course  it  is  folly  lo  talk  of  building  up  the  body  of  any  boy 
or  maa  wLo  by  any  vices,  secret  or  open,  is  Gapping  nod  uuder- 
miiilag  its  very  toundations,  n'Letlier  he  knows  it  or  uot.  For  all 
duch.  uo  kinder  thing  coulil  be  dono  than  to  Imve  tliem  rend  Rev. 
Dr.  Blahl's  ndmiralile  little  books,  Wlinl  Erery  T-ning  Boy  Ought 
to  Knoa,  nod  What  Bt<crg  J'uunf/  .Win  Ouf/hl  to  Knom.  Nest 
lo  brave  Anthony  Comstock,  wlio  lins  hninghl  abnul,  in  many  of 
our  Slates  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  a  Stales-prison  oSence 
to  show  to  any  one  an  indecent  book,  paper,  or  picture,  we  do  doi 
know  of  any  one  who  is  doing  as  inurh  good  in  this  important 
field  as  this  same  highnilniled  editor  uf  tlie  Lur/uraii  Herald,  pub- 
lished by  the  Vir  Publislimg  Co  ,  PhiliidHpliiii. 
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a  pair  of  tongs.  If  the  history  of  brave,  independent, 
earnest,  pare  men  goes  for  anything,  it  will  be  found 
that  as  the  body  was  healthy  and  strong,  it  has  in  many 
a  pass  in  life  directly  aided  moral  culture  and  strength, 
and  has  kept  the  man  from  defiling  that  body  which 
was  meant  to  be  kept  sacred. 


•*rai 


CHAPTER  Vin 
SOME   RESULTS   OP   BRIEF  SYSTEMATIC  EXERCISE 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  masses  are  so  in- 
telligent ;  where  so  much  care  is  taken  to  secure  what 
is  called  a  good  education ;  the  ignorance  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  the  body  by  a  little  systematic  physical 
education  is  simply  marvellous.  Few  persons  seem  to 
be  aware  that  any  limb,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  be  devel- 
oped from  a  state  of  weakness  and  deficiency  to  one  of 
fulness,  strength,  and  beauty  ;  and  that  equal  attention 
to  all  the  limbs,  and  to  the  body  as  well,  will  work  like 
result  throughout.  A  man  spends  three  or  four  weeks 
at  the  hay  and  grain  harvest,  and  is  surprised  at  the  in- 
creased grip  of  his  hands ;  and  the  new  power  of  arm 
and  back.  He  tramps  throiigli  forests,  and  paddles  up 
streams  and  lakes  after  game ;  and  returns  wondering 
how  three  or  four  miles  on  a  level  sidewalk  could  ever 
have  tired  him. 

An  acquaintance  of  ours,  a  well-known  and  able 
New  York  journalist,  says  that  he  once  set  out  to  saw 
twenty  cords  of  wood.  He  was  a  slight,  weak  youth. 
He  found  he  had  not  enough  strength  or  wind  to  get 
through  one  cut  of  a  log — that  he  had  to  constantly  sit 
down  and  rest.  People  laughed  at  him  ;  and  at  his 
thinking  he  could  go  through  that  mighty  pile.  But 
they  did  not  know  what  was  in  him  ;  for,  sticking 
gamely  to  his  self-imposed  task,  he  says  that  in  a  very 
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few  days  he  found  his  stay  improving  rapidly  ;  that  he 
did  not  tire  half  so  easily ;  and,  more  than  that^  that 
there  began  to  come  a  feeling  over  him — a  most  welcome 
one — of  new  strength  in  his  anns  and  across  his  chest;  and 
that,  what  at  first  looked  almost  an  impossibility,  liad 
now  become  very  possible  ;  and  was  before  long  accom- 
plished.  Now,  what  he,  by  his  manliness,  found  was 
fast  doing  so  much  for  his  arms  and  cliest^  was  but  a 
sample  of  what  equally  steady,  systematic  work  might 
have  done  for  his  whole  body.  Indeed,  a  later  experi- 
ence of  this  same  gentleman  will  be  in  place  here ; 
for,  following  Sargent's  plan  in  a  gymnasium  in  New 
York,  in  one  winter,  he,  though  a  middle-aged  man,  in- 
creased the  girth  of  his  chest  two  inches  and fve'eighths 
in  six  weeks!  and  this  working  but  one  hour  a  day; 
and  he  found  that  he  could  not  only  do  more  work 
daily  afterwards  at  his  profession,  but  better  work  as 
well. 

The  youth  who  works  daily  in  a  given  line  at  the  gym- 
nasium as  much  expects  that,  before  the  year  is  over, 
not  only  will  the  muscles  used  decidedly  increase  in 
strength,  but  in  size  and  shapeliness  as  well,  as  he  does 
that  the  year's  reading  will  improve  his  mind  ;  or  a  year's 
labor  bring  him  his  salary.  It  is  an  every-day  expres- 
sion with  him  that  such  a  fellow  ^^ got  his  arm  up  to" 
fifteen  ;  or  his  chest  to  forty-odd  inches,  and  so  on.  He 
sees  nothing  singular  in  this,  lie  knows  this  one,  who 
in  a  short  time  put  half  an  inch  on  his  forearm,  or  an 
inch  ;  that  one,  whose  thigh,  or  chest,  or  waist,  or  calf 
made  equal  progress.  Group  and  classify  these  gains  in 
many  cases,  and  note  the  amount  of  work  and  the  time 
taken  in  each,  and  soon  one  can  tell  pretty  well  what 
can  be  done  in  this  direction. 

The  late  Professor  Maclaren,  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
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aity  GymnaBitim,  took  W ,  a  boy  at  Radley  College, 

tell  years  old,  and  eeven  years  later,  his  height  increased 
from 4 feet  6 J  inches  to 5 feet  lOf  inches,  or  again  of  16 
inches  in  all ;  in  his  weight  from  (Iti  ponndis — light  weight 
for  ft  ten-year-old  boy — to  156  pounds  ;  far  heavier  than 
most  boys  at  seyenteen ;  showing  an  advance  of  90 
pounds.  His  forearm  went  from  H  to  11 J  inches — very 
large  for  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  decidedly  above  the 
average  of  that  of  most  men ;  his  upper  arm  from  7i 
inches  to  13| — also  far  above  the  average  at  that  age; 
while  his  chest  had  actually  increased  in  girth  from  26 
inches — which  was  almost  slender,  even  for  a  ten-year- 
old — toS'J^  iuches;  which  is  all  of  two  inches  larger  than 
the  average  man's. 

His  description  of  this  boy  was ;  "  Height  above  the 
average  ;  other  raeasurements  average.  From  com- 
mencement, growth  rapid,  and  sustained  with  regular 
and  uniform  development.  The  whole  frame  advancing 
to  great  physical  power." 

Another  boy,  11 ,  starting  when  ten  years  old,  4 

feet  6J  inches  high,  and  weighing  73  pounds — much 
heavier  than  the  other  at  the  start — in  eight  years  gained 
13|  inches,  making  him  5  feet  7j  inches — of  medium 
height  for  that  age.     He  gained  71  pounds  in  the  eight 

years,  and  at  144  pounds  was  better  bnilt  than  \V at 

15C  ;  for,  though  his  forearm,  starting  at  8  inches,  had 

become  111,  a  quarter  of  an  iuch  leas  than  W 's,  yet 

hie  opper  arm  had  gone  from  8J  to  13^  inches,  or  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  larger,  while  his  chest  rose  from  28J 
to  3y  inches — within  half  an  inch  of  the  other's,  though 
the  latter  was  3  inches  taller. 

He  is  described:  "Height  slightly  above  average; 
other  measnrements  considerably  above  average.  From 
commencement,  growth   and   development   reguhir  nnd 
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co?ittnuou8.  The  whole  frame  perfectly  developed  for  this 
period  of  life.'' 

S 's  case  is  far  more  remarkable.  He  was  evident- 
ly very  small  and  undersized.  ''  Height  and  all  other 
measurements  greatly  below  average  ;  the  whole  frame 
stunted  and  dwarfish.  Advancement  at  first  slight^  and 
very  irregular.  Afterwards  rapid,  and  comparatively 
regular. '^ 

He  only  gained  in  height  three-quarters  of  an  inch 

from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  where  W had  gained  3| 

inches,  and  H 3|  inches.  Yet,  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen, where  W only  went  ahead  half  an  inch,  and 

H five-eighths  of  an  inch,  S actually  gained  4 

inches,  which  must  have  been  most  gratifying.  His 
weight  changes  were  even  more  noticeable.    From  twelve 

to  fifteen  W gained  58  pounds,  and  H 39,  while 

all  S could  show  was  12.  But  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen see  how  he  caught  up !     Where  W made  11 

pounds,  and  H 10,  S made  22.    Where  W 's 

chest  went  up  1  inch,  and  H 's  1^  inches,  S 's 

went  up  3  inches. 

Now,  how  long  did  these  boys  work  ?  As  Maclaren 
says,  ''Just  one  hour  per  week!" 

At  one  time  twelve  non-commissioned  officers,  select- 
ed from  all  branches  of  the  service,  were  sent  to  Profes- 
sor Maclaren  to  qualify  as  instructors  for  the  British 
army.     He  said  : 

"They  ranged  between  nineteen  and  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
between  five  feet  five  iucbes  and  six  feet  in  height,  between  nine 
stone  two  [128]  pounds  and  twelve  stone  six  [174]  pounds  in 
weight,  and  had  seen  from  ten  to  twelve  years'  service." 

He  carefully  registered  the  measurements  of  each  at 
the  start,  and  at  different  times  throughout  their  prog- 
ress.    He  says  : 
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"  The  muscular  oddiiloos  to  the  arms  and  slioutdei's,  and  tlie 
cipansion  of  the  clicst,  mere  to  ifrail  at  to  Imve  abtoliitely  a  liidi- 
enmi  and  etabaiffming  rauU ;  for,  before  llie  fourth  monlb,  wo- 
erai  vf  the  mea  could  not  gtl  into  (heir  uniformi,  jacket*,  and  twaiea, 
ailtunit  lunttanee ;  aad  ifhea  (hey  had  got  ihfm,  on,  Oity  aould  tiot 
get  Ihem  to  meet  doan  the  middle  by  a  hand'e-brendth.  In  a  raonlb 
more  tbey  could  not  get  ioto  Ibum  at  all ;  utid  uew  clothing  had  lo 
be  procured  ;  peod'mg  llic  arrival  of  wbicb.  tlie  men  bad  to  go  lo  . 
and  from  tbc  gymnnsium  iu  ilieir  great-coals.  Oiie  of  Ihtte  mm 
gatnedfiee  irtehe*iu  aetiuUgirtk  of  eJiat." 

And  Dr.  Sargent  had  one  pnp'il  who  gained  in  ehest- 
girtli  fonr  inches  in  six  weeks. 
And  Maclaren  well  adds  : 

*'  Now  who  Bhall  tell  the  vulue  of  these  five  (ncbes  of  chest,  five 
niches  uf  addJlioua!  apacu  for  the  lieart  and  lungs  to  work  io  T" 

Hardly  five  inches  more  of  heart  and  long  room, 
though  ;  for  part  of  the  gain  must  have  been  of  coarse 
trom  the  enlargement  of  th&  muscles  on  the  outBtde  of 
the  chest. 

He  alao  hit  npon  another  plan  of  showing  the  change ; 
for  he  says  he  had  them  photographed,  stripped  to  the 
w&ist,  both  at  first  and  when  the  four  mouths  vero 
over,  and  the  change  even  in  these  portraits  was  very 
distinct ;  and  most  notably  in  the  youngest,  who  was 
nineteen  ;  for,  besides  the  aeqiiisition  of  muscle,  there 
was  in  his  case  "a  readjnstment  and  expansion  of  the 
osseous  frame  -  work  upon  which  the  muscles  are  dis- 
tribnted."  Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  measare- 
ments  and  the  actual  changes  wrought. 

In  the  first  place,  this  last  instance  settles  conclnsive- 
ly  one  matter  moat  important  to  flat -chested  youth, 
namely,  whether  the  shape  of  the  chest  itself  can  bechanged; 
for  here  it  toas  done,  and  in  ti  very  short  time  at  that. 

And  in  his  Types  and  Methods  of  Uespiratioji,  Dr.  J. 
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Gardner  Smithy  President  of  the  Harlem  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  Physical  Director  of  the  Harlem  Branch  of 
the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association,  explains  haw 
and  why  the  shape  of  the  chest  is  thus  changed.  He 
says  : 

"  MechaDically,  the  thorax  is  a  conical  box  bounded  laterally 
by  tlie  ribs ;  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  anteriorly  ;  the 
ribs  and  spinal  column  posteriorly ;  the  diaphragm,  a  dome- 
shaped  muscle  with  a  tendinous  centre  forming  the  base.  This 
conical  box  is  capable  of  movement  in  every  direction.  Muscles 
raise  the  ribs  upward  and  forward,  increasing  the  antero-pasterior 
diameter  ;  muscles  rotate  the  ribs  outward  and  upward  and  raise 
them  laterally  like  the  bail  of  a  pail ;  increasing  the  lateral  di- 
ameter ;  the  diaphragm  moves  downward,  increasing  the  vertical 
diameter. 

**  The  size  of  the  chest  thus  increased,  the  air  within  the  lungs 
becomes  rarefied  ;  the  pressure  within  the  thorax  becomes  less, 
and  immediately  the  external  air,  with  its  continual  pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  rushes  in  to  fill  this  *  tendency  to 
a  vacuum.*  Of  course  it  is  highly  important  that  the  nostrils  and 
other  air-passages  and  the  chest  and  abdominal  wall  be  free  from 
constriction  or  obstruction." 

Again,  of  these  twelve  men,  in  less  than  eight  months 
every  one  gained  perceptibly  in  height ;  indeed,  there 
was  an  average  gain  of  five  -  twelfths  of  an  inch  in 
height,  though  all,  save  one,  were  over  twenty ;  and 
one  man  who  gained  half  an  inch  was  twenty -eight 
years  old,  while  one  twenty-six  gained  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  I  (Most  people  suppose  they  can  get  no  taller 
after  twenty-one.)  All  increased  decidedly  in  weight — 
the  smallest  gain  being  5  pounds,  the  average  10 
pounds  ;  and  one,  and  he  twenty-eight,  and  a  five-feet- 
eleven  man,  actually  went  up  from  149  pounds  at  the 
beginning,  to  165  pounds  in  less  than  four  months.  It 
is  not  likely  there  was  much  fat  about  them,  as  they 
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had  so  mnch  vigorous  muacnlar  exercise.  Every  man's 
chest  enlarged  decidedly,  tiie  smallest  gaiu  being  a 
whole  inch  in  the  four  months;  the  average  being  2} 
inches,  and  one,  though  tweuty-fonr  years  old,  actually 
guiniug  5  inches,  or  over  an  inch  a  month.  Every 
upper  arm  increased  1  inch,  most  of  them  more  than 
that,  and  one  1|  inches.  Ah  the  work  was  aimed  to  de- 
velop the  whole  body,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there 
was  a  proportional  iucrease  in  the  girth  of  bipa  and 
thigh  and  calf. 

Again,  from  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich,  Pro- 
fessor Maclaren  took  twenty-one  youths  whose  average 
Hge  was  about  eighteen,  and  in  the  brief  period  of  four 
mouths  and  a  half  obtained  an  average  advance  of  IJ 
ponuds  in  weight,  of  2^  inches  in  chest,  and  of  I  inch 
on  the  npper  arm  ;  while  one  fellow,  nineteen,  and 
slender  at  that,  gained  8  ponnda  in  weight,  and  5J 
inches  about  the  chest !  Think  what  a  difference  that 
wonld  make  in  the  eheat  of  any  man  ;  and  a.  difCcrencc 
all  in  the  right  direction  at  that  ! 

But  the  most  satisfactory  statistics  offered  were  those 
of  two  articled  pupils,  one  sixteen,  the  other  twenty. 
lu  exactly  one  year's  work  the  younger  grew  from  5 
feet  2J  inches  in  height  to  5  feet  4J  inches.  He 
weighed  108  ponnda  on  his  sixteenth  birthday ;  on  his 
seventeenth,  129  I  At  the  start  his  chest  girthed  31 
inches ;  twelve  months  later,  just  3G  !  His  forearm 
went  up  from  8  inches  to  10  inches,  and  his  upper  arm 
from  9J  inches  to  11^. 

While  the  older  gained  but  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
height,  his  weight  went  up  from  153  pounds  to  IGl  J,  his 
forearm  from  \\{  inches  to  ISJ^an  unusnally  large 
forearm  for  any  man  —  and  his  upper  arm  from  llj 
inches  to  13^,  while  his  chest  actually  made  the  astonish- 
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ing  stride  of  from  34  inches  to  40.  Not  yet  a  large  arm, 
save  below  the  elbow,  not  yet  a  great  chest ;  five  inches 
smaller,  for  instance,  than  Daniel  Webster's ;  but  greatly 
ahead  of  what  they  were  a  year  earlier.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  the  Maclaren  method.  Others  might  do 
it,  perhaps  not  as  well  as  he,  for  Maclaren's  has  been  a 
very  exceptional  experience  ;  still,  well  enough. 

Look  what  Sargent  did  with  a  student  of  nineteen,  as 
shown  in  Appendix  IV.  In  four  hours'  work  a  week 
this  student's  upper  arm  went  up  1|  inches — ^just  the 
same  amount  as  did  Maclaren's  student  of  twenty ;  his 
chest  went  up  from  36 J  inches  to  40,  while  that  of  Mac- 
laren's man  went  from  34  to  40  ;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  36^  is  harder  to  add  6  inches  to  in  this 
kind  of  work  than  34.  In  height  the  Englishman  made 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  year ;  while  the  Ameri- 
can made  a  irhole  inch.  But  the  latter  also  led  easily 
in  another  direction,  and  a  very  important  one  too  ;  for, 
while  the  Briton,  though  but  a  year  older,  and  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  height,  gained  but  8 J  pounds  in  the 
year,  the  American  made  15  !  His  case  is  further  valu- 
able in  that  it  shows,  beside  this  advance  above  the 
waist,  splendid  increase  in  girth  of  hips,  thigh,  and  calf 
as  well.  And  in  one  instance  of  which  we  knew  a  five- 
foot-eleven  youth  of  nineteen,  in  half  an  hour's  run  at 
an  easy  gait  each  secular  evening /ar  a  month,  put  2^- 
inches  on  his  thigh  girth. 

With  us  Americans  fond  of  results,  many  of  whose 
chests,  by  the  way,  do  not  increase  a  hair's-breadth  in 
twenty  years,  better  proof  could  not  be  sought  than 
these  figures  offer  of  the  value  of  a  system  of  exercise 
which  would  work  such  rapid  and  decided  changes. 
Had  they  all  been  with  boys,  there  might  have  been  dif- 
ficulty in  separating  what  natural  growth  did,  in  the 
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years  they  change  so  fast,  from  wliat  was  the  result  of 
develop  me  tit.  But  most  of  the  coses  cited  are  of  men 
who  bad  their  growth;  and  liad  apparently,  to  a  large 
extent,  taken  their  form  and  set  for  life.  To  tiike  a  man 
twenty-eight  years  old,  tall  and  rather  slim,  and  whose 
height  had  probably  not  increased  a  single  ImirVbreadth 
in  seven  years,  and,  in  a  few  sliort  months,  increase 
that  height  by  a  good  half  inch  ;  to  take  another  also 
twenty-eight,  and  suddenly,  in  the  short  period  between 
September  11th  and  the  30th  of  the  next  April,  add  sis- 
teen  ponnds  to  his  weight,  and  every  pound  of  excellent 
»tuS,  was  in  itself  no  light  thing;  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  in  our  land  to-day  who  would  be  delight- 
ed to  make  an  equally  great  addition  to  their  general 
size  and  strength,  even  iu  twice  the  period.  To  add  five 
whole  inches  of  chest;  and  nearly  tltat  much  of  lung  and 
heart  room  and  stomach  room  ;  and  the  conseqnent  great- 
er capacity  for  all  the  vital  organs,  is  a  matter,  to  many 
men,  of  almost  immeasurable  value.  Hear  Dr.  Morgan, 
in  his  English  University  Oars,  on  this  point : 

"Ad  addiiion  of  tlirco  incites  <□  the  circiimferctice  of  the  clicst 
implies  tliut  the  lungs,  instend  of  coolninlng  S50  mibic  inclies  of 
air,  as  lli«y  did  tieforc  their  functiiinal  acdvltj  was  exalted  ;  art 
iww  oajxMe  of  recrUing  800  enWc  inehai  ifUhin  tMr  eelU:  the 
value  of  iliia  augmented  lung-accommoilftlion  will  rendily  Iw  ad- 
milted.  Suppose,  for  exnmple.  that  n  mnn  io  ntlaclied  by  inflaro- 
matioD  ot  the  lungB ;  by  pleurisy ;  or  some  oue  of  the  varied  forma 
of  consumption;  it  may  readily  be  cooceived  that,  ia  such  iin 
emerKeucy,  Uu  pone*»ion  of  enough  tung-tinur.  to  admit  40  or  SO 
•ubUtianal  iiifAe*  of  air  will  amply  »iiffiee  to  turn  the  mile  on  the 
dde  of  mcoterff .'  It  am'ali  a  patient  aucatifuUy  to  tide  orer  tli4 
eritical  Oajie  c/  tlu  diiciM. 

A  man,  then,  of  feeble  Innge — the  consumptive,  for  tn- 
ffance — taken  early  in  hand,  with  the  care  which  Sar- 
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gent  or  Hartwell  or  Anderson  conld  so  well  give  ;  grad- 
ually advanced  in  every  direction  ;  would  suddenly  find 
that  his  narrow^  thin^  and  hollow  chest  had  departed ; 
had  given  way  to  one  round,  full,  de^,  and  roomy  ;  that 
the  feeble  lungs  and  heart  which,  in  cooler  weather, 
were  formerly  hardly  up  to  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  are  now  strong  and  vigorous ;  that  the  old  ten- 
dency to  lean  his  head  forward  when  standing  or  walk- 
ing; and  to  sit  stooping;  with  most  of  his  vital  organs 
cramped;  has  all  gone.  In  their  place  had  come  an  erect 
carriage  ;  a  firm  tread  ;  a  strong,  well  -  knit  trunk  ;  a 
manly  voice  ;  and  a  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirits 
worth  untold  wealth.  Who  will  say  that  all  these  have 
not  assured  him  years  of  life  ? 

Well,  but  did  all  this  increase  of  weight  and  size  actu- 
ally change  the  shape  of  the  chest,  for  instance,  and  take 
the  hollowness  out  of  it  ?  That  is  exactly  what  it  did  ; 
and  Maclaren  and  Gardner  Smith  have  drawings  of  the 
same  chest  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  brendth,  depth,  and  fulness  of  the 
lower  chesty  which  makes  it  seem  almost  impossible  that 
it  could  have  belonged  to  the  same  person.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Maclaren  claimed*  that  just  such  a 
readjustment  of  the  osseous  framework  would  result.  Is 
not  this,  then,  remaking  a  man  ?  Instead  of  a  cramped 
stomach;  half -used  lungs  ;  a  thin,  scrawny,  caved -in 
make  ;  poor  pipe-stems  of  legs  ;  with  arms  to  match  ;  al- 
most every  one  under  forty,  at  least,  can,  in  a  very  few 
months,  by  means  of  a  series  of  exercises,  change  those 
same  slender  legs ;  those  pnny  arms ;  that  flat  chest ; 
that  slim  neck ;  a7id  metamorphose  their  owner  into  a 
well 'built,  self -sufficient,  vigorous  man;  fitter  a  hun- 

*  See  p.  187. 
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dred  times  for  severe  in-door  or  out -door  life;  for 
the  qniet  plodding  at  the  desk ;  or  the  stormy  days  and 
nights  of  the  ocean  or  the  bivouac.  Who  is  going  to  do 
better  brain-work :  he  whose  brain  is  steadily  fed  with 
vigorous,  rich  blood,  made  by  machinery  kept  constant- 
ly in  excellent  order ;  never  cramped ;  aided  daily  by 
judicious  and  vigorous  exercise ;  tending  directly  to 
rest  and  build  him  up  ?  or  he  who  overworks  his  brain  ; 
gets  it  once  clogged  with  blood ;  and  for  many  hours  of 
the  day,  keeps  it  clogged  ;  tolio  does  nothing  to  draw 
the  Mood  out  of  his  brain  for  a  while;  and  put  more  of 
it  in  the  muscles;  who,  perhaps,  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  work,  rushes  out,  dashes  down  a  full  meal ;  and 
hurries  back  to  work ;  and  at  once  sets  his  brain  to 
doing  wellnigh  its  utmost  ? 

Well,  but  is  not  the  work  which  will  effect  such  swift 
changes  very  severe,  and  so  a  hazardous  one  to  attempt  ? 
That  is  just  what  it  is  7iot,  Is  there  anything  very  for- 
midable in  wooden  dumb-bells  weighing  only  two  and 
a  half  pounds  each,  or  clubs  of  three  and  a  half  pounds, 
or  pulley-weights  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  ?  or  is 
any  great  danger  likely  to  result  from  their  use  ?  And 
yet  they  were  Sargent^s  weapons  with  his  two  hundred.* 
Nothing  in  Maclaren's  work,  so  far  as  he  points  out 
what  it  is,  is  nearly  so  dangerous  as  a  sudden  run  to 
boat  or  train ;  taken  by  one  all  out  of  the  way  of  run- 
ning;  perhaps  who  has  never  learned.  There  a  heart, 
unused  to  swift  work,  is  suddenly  forced  to  beat  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  lungs,  ordinarily  half-used,  are  strained 
to  their  utmost ;  a7id  all  without  one  jot  of  preparation. 

But  here,  by  the  most  careful  and  judicious  system ; 
the  result  of  long  study  and  much  practical  application; 

*  See  Appendix  II. 
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a  person  is  taken ;  and,  by  work  exactly  suited  to  his 
weak  state,  under  skilled  and  intelligent  direction,  is 
gradually  hardened  and  strengthened.  Then  still  more 
is  given  him  to  do  ;  and  so  on  ;  at  the  rate  that  is  plain- 
ly seen  to  best  suit  him.  Develop  every  man^s  body 
by  such  a  method  ;  teach  every  American  school-boy  the 
erect  carriage  of  the  West  Pointer ;  and  how  many  men 
among  us  would  there  be  built  after  the  pattern  of  the 
typical  brother  Jonathan  ;  or  of  the  thin-chested,  round- 
shouldered,  inerect,  and  generally  weak  make  ;  so  com- 
mon in  nearly  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  our  land  ? 
Look,  too,  at  the  hwwledge  such  a  course  brings  of 
the  workings  of  one's  own  body,  of  its  general  structure, 
of  its  possibilities  !  What  a  lecture  on  the  human  body 
it  must  prove  ;  and  how  it  must  fit  the  man  to  keep 
his  strength  up ;  and,  if  lost,  to  recover  it ;  for  it  has 
uniformly  been  found  that  a  man  once  strong  needs  but 
little  work  daily  to  keep  him  so.  A  little  reflection  on 
facts  like  the  foregoing  must  point  strongly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  body — ^at  least  of  any  one  not  yet  mid- 
dle-aged— admits  of  a  variety  and  degree  of  culture 
almost  as  great  as  could  be  desired  ;  certainly  suflScient 
to  make  reasonably  sure  of  a  great  accession  of  strength 
and  health  to  a  person  formerly  weak ;  and  that  with 
but  a  little  time  given  each  day  to  the  work. 


CHAPTER  IX 
WORK  FOR  THE   FLESHY,  THE  THIN",  THE  OLD 

While  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  point  out  the 
value  of  plain  and  simple  exercise — for,  in  a  later  chap- 
ter, particular  work  will  be  designated  which,  if  fol- 
lowed systematically  and  persistently,  will  correct  many 
physical  defects  ;  substituting  good  working  health  and 
vigor  for  weakness ;  the  reply  may  be  made,  "  Yes, 
these  are  well  enough  for  the  young  and  active ;  but 
they  will  not  avail  a  fleshy  person  ;  or  a  slim  one ;  or 
one  well  up  in  years." 

Let  us  see  about  this.  Take,  first,  those  burdened 
with  flesh  which  seems  to  do  them  little  or  no  good ; 
and  which  is  often  a  hinderance ;  dulling  and  slacken- 
ing their  energies ;  preventing  them  from  doing  mtich 
which  they  could ;  and  which  they  believe  they  would 
iio  with  alacrity,  were  they  once  freed  from  this  un- 
welcome burden.  There  are  some  persons  with  whom 
the  reduction  of  flesh  becomes  a  necessity.  Thev  have 
a  certain  physical  task  to  perform  ;  and  they  know  they 
cannot  have  either  the  strength  or  the  wind  to  get 
through  with  it  creditably,  unless  they  first  rid  them- 
selves of  considerable  superfluous  flesh. 

Take  the  man,  for  instance,  who  wants  to  walk  a  race 

of  several  miles ;  or  to  run,  or  row  one.     lie  has  often 

heard  of  men  getting  their  weight  down  to  a  certain 

fignre  for  a  similar  purpose.     He  has  seen  some  one 
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who  did  it ;  and  he  is  confident  that  he  can  do  it.  He 
sets  about  it^  takes  much  and  severe  physical  work 
daily ;  warmly  clad  ;  perspiring  freely ;  while  he  sub- 
jects his  skin  to  much  friction  from  coarse  towels.  He 
does  without  certain  food  which  he  understands  makes 
fat ;  and  only  eats  that  which  he  believes  makes  mainly 
bone  and  muscle.  He  sticks  to  his  work,  and  gradually 
makes  that  work  harder  and  faster.  To  his  gratifica- 
tion, he  finds  that  not  only  has  his  wind  improved  ;  so 
that,  in  the  place  of  the  old  panting  after  a  slight  ef- 
fort—walking briskly  up  an  ordinary  flight  of  stairs, 
for  instance  ; — he  can  now  breathe  as  easily  and  quietly, 
and  can  stick  to  it  as  long,  as  any  of  his  leaner  com- 
panions. By  race-day  he  is  down  ten,  fifteen,  or  twen- 
ty pounds,  or  even  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  While  he 
has  thus  reduced  himself ;  and  is  far  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  he  was  before  ;  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  lost  flesh,  if  there  have  been  a  number  working 
with  him,  as  in  a  boat-crew  or  football-team.  Notice 
the  lists  of  our  university  crews  and  their  weights,  pub- 
lished when  they  commence  strict  training  ;  say  a  month 
before  the  race  ;  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
same  men  on  race -day,  particularly  in  hot  weather. 
The  reduction  is  very  marked  all  through  the  crew.  In 
the  English  university  eights,  it  is  even  more  striking  ; 
the  large  and  stalwart  fellows,  who  fill  their  thwarts, 
often  coming  down  in  a  month  an  average  of  over  a 
dozen' pounds  per  man. 

We  have  seen  a  student,  after  weighing  himself  on 
scales  in  the  gymnasium,  sit  down  at  a  fifty-five  pound 
rowing  weight;  pull  forty-five  full  strokes  a  minute  for 
twenty  minutes ;  ^then,  clad  exactly  as  before,  weigh 
again  on  the  same  scales  ;  and  find  he  was  Ji^st  one  pound 

Ughter  than  he  was  twenty  minutes  earlier  I 
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But  the  difference  is  more  marked  in  more  matured 
men,  who  naturally  run  to  flesh,  than  in  students.  A 
prize-fighter,  for  instance,  in  changing  from  a  life  of 
indulgence  and  immoderate  drinking,  will  oftBn  come 
down  as  much  as  thirty,  or  even  forty  pounds,  in  pre- 
paring  for  his  contest.  It  should  be  remembered  that ; 
besides  other  advantages  of  his  being  thin  ;  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  his  face  should  be  so  lean  that  a  blow 
on  his  cheek  shall  not  puff  it  up ;  and  swell  it  so  as  to 
shut  up  his  eye ;  and  put  him  at  his  enemy's  mercy. 

But  most  people  do  not  care  to  take  such  severe  and 
arduous  work  as  either  the  amateur  athlete,  or  the  prize- 
fighter. If  they  could  hit  upon  some  comparatively 
light  and  easy  way  of  restoring  themselves  physically  to 
a  hard-muscle  basis  ;  and  could  so  shake  off  their  bur- 
den of  flesh  without  interfering  seriously  with  their 
business ;  they  would  be  glad  to  try  it.  Let  us  see  if 
this  can  be  done. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  met  a  gentleman  of  middle 
age,  whom  he  had  known  for  years ;  and  who  has  been 
long  connected  with  one  of  the  United  States  depart- 
ments in  New  York  City.  A  very  steady,  hard-work- 
ing ofiicer ;  his  occupation  was  a  sedentary  one.  Re- 
membering him  as  a  man,  till  recently,  of  immense 
bulk,  and  being  struck  with  his  evident  and  great 
shrinkage,  we  inquired  if  he  had  been  ill.  He  replied 
that  he  had  not  been  ill,  that  for  years  he  had  not  en- 
joyed better  health.  Questioning  him  as  to  his  altered 
appearance,  he  said  that,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the 
preceding  January,  he  weighed  three  hundred  and  five 
pounds  ;  that,  having  become  so  unwieldy,  his  flesh  was 
a  source  of  great  hinderance  and  annoyance  to  him. 
Then  he  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
it.     Having  to  be  at  work  all  day  ;  he  could  only  effect 
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his  purpose  in  the  evenings  ;  or  not  at  all.  So^  making 
no  especial  change  in  his  diet,  he  took  to  walking  ;  and 
soon  began  to  average  from  three  to  five  miles  an  evening  ; 
and  at  the  best  pace  he  could  make.  In  the  cold 
months  he  says  that  he  often  perspired  so  that  small 
icicles  would  form  on  the  ends  of  his  hair.  Asking  if 
it  did  not  come  a  little  stiff  sometimes,  on  stormy 
nights  or  when  he  was  very  tired ;  and  whether  he  did 
not  omit  his  exercise  at  such  times  ;  he  said  no  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  added  two  miles  ;  which  shows  the  tim- 
ber the  man  was  made  of.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  just  five  months  from  the  start,  he 
weighed  but  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds ;  having 
actually  taken  off  ninety  pounds,  and  had  so  altered  that 
his  former  clothes  would  not  fit  him  at  all.  Since  that 
time  we  have  again  seen  him  ;  and  he  said  he  was  down 
to  two  hundred  ;  and  that  he  had  taken  to  horseback- 
riding,  as  he  was  fond  of  that.  He  looked  a  large, 
strong,  hearty  man  of  about  five  feet  ten ;  of  rather 
phlegmatic  temperament ;  but  no  one  would  ever  think 
of  him  as  a  fat  man. 

Now  here  is  a  man  well  known  to  hundreds  of  the? 
lawyers  of  the  New  York  Bar  ;  a  living  example  of  what 
a  little  energy  and  determination  will  accomplish  for  a 
person  who  sets  about  his  task  as  if  he  meant  to  per- 
form it. 

A  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  inclined  to  be  fleshy, 
found  that,  by  a  good  deal  of  horseback-riding  daily ; 
she  lost  twenty-five  pounds  in  one  year — so  a  physician 
familiar  with  her  case  informed  us. 

Dr.  Schweninger's  famous  reduction  of  Bismarck  by 
sixty  pounds  after  he  was  seventy  years  old,  will  answer 
the  question  whether  it  is  too  late  for  an  elderly  person 
to  begin.    And  the  following  experience  of  Roberts  with 
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one  o{  his  pnpila— and  he  has  had  many  such  experi- 
ences, IB  ft  case  nearer  home.     He  says  : 

"  Very  nrteu  when  men  about  three  limes  ten  yeure  of  age  nre 
nskcd  loJoiD  ourntnka,  and  gym  implicate  themselves  inlo  better 
form  and  licnllh  ;  they  noswer:  '  1  am  loo  old.'  Tills  is  Jtot  true. 
A»  long  iw  a  mart  bretUlug  lUe  breath  of  this  earthls  life,  he  mv*t  ex- 

jf  hit  body  at  regularly  at  he  eala  his  mfolii ;  (fhe  inoutd  main- 
tain it  in  health.  Never  forget  thnt  licaUh  al  bod  j  depends  upon 
li»w  you  use  it.  I  have  in  mind  one  member,  pott  tereaty-twi 
g4ar»  of  affe ;  vrho  was  en  enlhusiaBtic  in  his  talk  of  what  body- 
building work  hod  done  for  him  tliat  he  wiii  cooiinuidly  bringing 

le  one  In  nn  his  arm  to  join  iLe  gymnasium.  Tin  persuaded  bis 
own  son.  a  middle-aged  (young)  man  ot  about  fiFty  years,  to  Join 
our  ranks ;  and  his  sun  was  so  nineb  pieascd  wilb  wiiat  our  work 
IiRd  done  lo  improve  tlie  ijualtty  uf  bis  voice  (a  singer,  If  beallliy. 
will  be  iu  belter  voice)  that  be  in  turn  liud  hia  own  son  a  youth 
of  eighteen  also  join.  I  lell  you.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  them 
play  a  game  of  medicine  ball  together.    The  old  gentleman  held 

own  well  in  ibe  final  brush  ot  lively  pushing  that  finlabea  up 
this  aimpic,  interesting  and  beneflcial  game.     Thtt  old  gentleman 

\a  verj/large  leaitt-girth — tia  about  forty-eight  inehet — wLich  he 

t  anxious  to  reduce.  U  was  as  round  and  as  smooth  as  an  ap- 
ple. I  gave  him  fnr  home-work  (beaides  three  times  a  week  tbiit 
be  performed  it  beFiire  my  eyes  in  Ibe  gymnasium),  the  lie-down 
bftll-drili  ;  and  some  other  eiercises  on  the  rowing-weighls  of  kin- 
dred type.  He  was  failliful  in  Ills  work  ;  and  I'n  about  four 
maniht  the  liie  of  hit  aaiil  had  deei'eated  by  tiutny  ine)i«»  ;  and  Hi 
ikape  began  to  aitume  the  normal.  He  was  somenlial  alurmed  at 
this  'normal  shape.'  '  W/ial  motet  Ihete  lumpt  on  mff  itomaehf 
(referring  to  the  abdominal  muscles  which  at  last  hud  had  somc- 

ig  to  do).  'It  looks  like  a  wasbbouni,'  be  said.  When  I 
explained  matters  to  bim,  he  laughed  out  loud;  and  suid:  'I 
have  carried  tbia  waist  on  me  arouud  nigh  onto  forty  yeart;  and 

'er  saw  it  in  sucb  a  shape  before.  I  thought  sumething  wronc 
was  up,  but  now  that  you  have  explained  matters.  I  feel  better,'  ' 


And  he  well  adds  : 

"Now  a  Inst  few  words  I 
ige.     Come,  all  ye  who  bavi 


I  ye  lads  who  are  past  thirty  years  o 
ton  large  abdomens,  and  leemlltfi'ii 
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ffou  how  to  reduce  them  to  their  normal  siu  ;  also  ye  who  are  too 
flat-stomached,  and  caved-in  at  the  loins  and  chest ;  with  small 
shoulders,  arms,  and  spindling  legs  ;  and  we  will  show  you  how 
to  enlarge  and  round  out  all  these  parts  to  more  comely  propor- 
tions.   Never  say  again,  '  I  am  too  old  to  exercise.' " 

One  of  the  besfc-known  actresses  on  the  American 
stage^  famous  for  her  beauty,  finding  that  she  was  get- 
ting too  stout,  not  only  took  special  exercises,  to  re- 
duce her  weight,  but,  when  exercising,  is  said,  to  have 
worn  unusually  heavy  clothing  over  the  very  parts  where 
she  wished  to  get  thinner — a  common  practice,  by  the 
way,  in  training  horses.  Indeed  getting  down  one's 
weight  seems  to  be  done  partly  by  exercise,  and  largely 
by  COPIOUS  perspiration.  The  principle  is  brought  out 
with  clearness  by  all  the  artists  in  this  line — notably  by 
Dr.  Emerson  and  by  Checkley — that  the  active  continued 
use  of  any  set  of  muscles  directly  reduces  and  takes  off  any 
adipose  matter  just  arotmd  them.  The  energy  and  will- 
power to  do  this  work,  fleshy  people  often  lack.  And 
so  they  stay  fat — or,  rather,  get  fatter.  Indeed,  flesh- 
iness is  often  so  hostile  to  hard  work,  that  Napoleon 
is  said  to  have  lost  all  his  battles  after  he  began  to 
get  fat. 

But  fleshy  people  can  get  rid  of  their  fat  —  if  they 
will.  A  Connecticut  lawyer  in  active  practice — so  stout 
that  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  gradually  closing — asked  us 
how  to  get  down  his  weight.  We  told  him  it  was  idle 
to  suggest,  as  he  would  not  do  it.  But  he  was  so  earn- 
est that  we  said:  ''Take  a  lot  of  hard, 5U^efl//«^, muscular 
work  every  day — of  any  sort  you  like."  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wheeler,  the  famous  sewing-machine  maker,  had  a  fast- 
walking  horse.  Daily  our  man  and  that  horse  tried  to 
see  which  could  walk  fastest  for  an  hour.  Rivulets 
flowed  off  our  friend;  but  he  was  of  good  timber,  and 
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stayed  at  his  task.  In  six  weeks  he  reported  that  he 
had  taken  off  thirty  pounds;  and  that  the  relief,  men- 
tally and  bodily,  was  marvellous  and  delightful. 

Brisk  walking,  and  being  on  the  feet  much  of  the 
day — as  Americans,  for  instance,  find  it  necessary  to  do 
when  they  try  to  see  the  Parisian  galleries  and  many 
other  of  Europe's  attractions  all  in  a  very  few  weeks — 
will  tell  decidedly  on  the  weight  of  fleshy  people,  and 
dispose  them  to  move  more  quickly.  When  you  can  do 
it,  this  is  perhaps  not  such  a  bad  way  to  reduce  yourself. 

Now,  if  so  many  have  found  that  vigorous  muscfu- 
lar  exercise,  taken  daily  and  assiduously,  accomplished 
the  desired  end  for  them  ;  does  it  not  look  as  if  a  sim- 
ilar course,  combined  with  a  little  strength  of  purpose, 
taould  bring  similar  benefit  to  others  9  In  any  case,  such 
a  course  has  this  advantage  :  begun  easily,  and  followed 
up  with  gradually  increasing  vigor  ;  it  will  be  sure 
to  tone  up  and  strengthen  one ;  and  add  to  the  spring 
and  quickness  of  movement,  whether  it  reduces  one's 
flesh  or  not.  But  it  is  a  sort  of  work  where  free  per- 
spiration must  be  encouraged;  not  hindered. 

In  all  these  cases  of  healthy  and  satisfactory  reduc- 
tion of  weight  it  will  be  seen  that  copious  perspira- 
tion from  daily  vigorous  muscular  and  breathing 
exercise  is  plainly  the  chief  element  in  effecting  the 
desired  purpose. 

But,  while  many  of  us  know  instances  where  fat  peo- 
ple have,  by  exercise,  been  reduced  to  a  normal  weight, 
is  it  possible  for  a  thin  i)er3on  to  become  stouter  ?  A 
thin  person  may  have  a  large  frame  or  a  slender  one.  Is 
there  any  work  which  will  increase  the  weight  of  each, 
and  bring  desirable  roundness  and  i)lumpness  of  trunk 
and  limb  ? 

Take,  first,  the  slim  man.     Follow  him  for  a  day,  or 
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even  an  hour,  and  yon  will  nsnally  find  that,  while  of- 
ten active — indeed,  too  active — still  he  does  no  work 
which  tt  peraoii  of  his  height  need  he  really  strong  to 
do.  Put  him  beside  such  a  person  who  is  not  merely 
liirgc,  but  really  strong  and  in  equally  good  condition. 
nail  correspondingly  skilful,  and  let  the  two  train  for 
(in  athletic  feat  of  some  sort — row  together,  for  instance, 
or  some  other  work  where  each  must  carry  other  weight 
in  addition  to  hia  own.  The  first  mile  they  can  go  well 
together,  and  one  will  do  about  as  much  as  the  other. 
But  as  the  second  wears  along,  the  good  strength  begins 
to  tell ;  and  the  slim  man,  while,  perhaps,  sustaining 
his  form  pretty  well,  and  going  throngh  the  motions, 
is  not  quite  doing  the  work;  and  his  friend  is  gradually 
drawing  away  from  him.  At  the  third  mile  the  dis- 
parity grows  very  marked,  and  the  stronger  fellow  has 
it  all  his  own  way;  while  at  the  end  be  also  finds  that 
he  has  not  taken  as  much  out  of  him  as  hia  slender 
rival.  Ho  has  had  more  to  carry,  both  in  hia  boat's 
greater  weight,  and  especially  in  bis  own ;  but  bis  car- 
ryiug  power  was  more  than  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  difference.  Measure  the  slim  man  where  yon  will- 
about  his  arm  or  shoulders,  chest  or  thigh  or  calf,  and 
the  other  outmeasnres  him  ;  the  only  girth  where  lie  is 
up,  and  perhaps  ahead,  is  that  of  his  head — for  thin  fel- 
lows often  have  big  heads.  The  muscles  of  the  stronger 
youth  are  larger  as  well  as  stronger. 

Now,  take  the  slim  fellow,  and  set  him  to  making  so 
many  efforts  a  day  with  any  given  mnacle  or  muscles,  aay 
those  of  iiis  upper  loft  arm,  for  instance.  Put  some 
reward  before  him  which  he  would  like  greatly  to  have 
— say  ten  thousand  dollars  —  if  in  one  year  from  date 
he  will  increase  the  girth  of  that  same  upper  left  arm 
two  honest  inches.  Now,  watch  iiini,  if  he  has  any  spirit 
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Slid  stuff,  as  thiu  fellows  very  often  have  ;  and  see  what 
Jio  does.  Insist,  too,  that  whatever  be  does  shnU  in  no 
way  interfere  with  his  business  or  regvlsr  dulies,  what- 
ever they  may  be ;  but  that  he  must  find  other  time  for 
it.  And  what  will  he  do  ?  Why,  he  will  leave  nostone 
unturned  to  find  just  what  work  uses  the  mueclea  in 
iinestion  ;  and  at  that  work  he  will  go,  with  a  resolution 
which  no  obstacle  will  balk.  He  is  simply  showing  the 
truth  of  Emerson's  broad  rule,  that  ''in  all  human  ac- 
tion those  faculties  will  be  strong  that  are  used";  and 
of  Maclareu's,  "  Where  the  uvticitij  is,  there  will  be  the 
develupmtitt." 

The  new  work  flushes  the  muscles  in  qnestioa  with 
far  more  hlood  than  before  ;  while,  the  wear  and  tear 
being  greater,  the  call  for  new  material  corresponds; 
and  more  and  more  hearty  food  is  eaten  and  assimilated. 
The  quarter-inch  or  more  of  gain  the  tirst  fortnight  often 
becomes  the  whole  inch  in  less  than  two  mouths;  and, 
loug  before  the  year  is  out,  the  coveted  two  inches  have 
come.  And,  in  acquiring  them,  his  whole  left  arm  and 
shoulder  have  had  correspondingly  new  strength  added, 
quite  going  past  his  riglit,  though  it  were  the  larger  at 
first,  if  meanwhile  he  lias  practically  let  it  alone. 

There  arp  some  men,  either  at  the  college  or  city  gym- 
nasiums, every  year,  who  are  practically  getting  to  them- 
selves such  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  size  of  some 
particular  muscles. 

We  knew  one  at  college  who,  on  entering,  stood  hard- 
ly five  feet  four  ;  weighed  but  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds  ;  and  was  small  and  rather  spare.  For 
four  years  ho  worked  with  grea.t  steadiness  in  the  gym- 
nasium; afoot  and  on  the  water;  and  he  graduated  a 
five-foot-eight  man  ;  splendidly  built ;  and  weighing  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds — every  pound  a  good 
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one^  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  bow-oarsmen  his  nniver- 
sity  ever  saw. 

Another^  tall  and  very  slender^  bnt  with  a  large  head 
and  a  very  bright  mind^  was  an  habitual  faalt-finder  at 
everything  on  the  table,  no  matter  if  it  was  fit  for  a 
prince.  A  friend  got  him  for  a  while  into  a  little  ath- 
letic work— walking,  running,  and  sparring-until  he 
could  trot  three  miles  fairly,  and  till  one  day  he  walked 
forty-five — ^pretty  well  used  up,  to  be  sure,  but  he  walk- 
ed it.  Well,  his  appetite  went  up  like  a  rocket.  Where 
the  daintiest  food  would  not  tempt  him  before,  he  would 
now  promptly  hide  a  beefsteak  weighing  a  clean  pound 
at  a  meal ;  and  that  no  matter  if  cooked  in  some  road- 
side eating-house,  where  nothing  was  neat  or  tidy,  and 
flies  abounded  almost  as  they  did  once  in  Egypt  in  Pha- 
raoh^s  day.  Ilis  friends  frequently  spoke  of  his  improved 
temper,  and  how  much  easier  it  was  to  get  on  with  him. 
But  after  a  while  his  efforts  slackened,  and  his  poor 
stomach  returned  to  its  old  vices,  at  least  in  part.  Had 
he  kept  at  what  was  doing  so  much  for  him,  it  would 
have  continued  to  prove  a  many-sided  blessing. 

If  steady  and  vigorous  use  of  one  set  of  muscles  grad- 
ually increases  their  size,  why  should  not  a  similar  allow- 
ance, distributed  to  each,  do  the  same  for  all?  See 
(Appendix  V.)  what  it  did  in  four  months  and  twelve 
days  for  Maclaren's  pupil  of  nineteen,  whose  upper  arm 
not  only  gained  a  whole  inch  and  a  half  (think  how  that 
would  add  to  the  beauty  alone  of  many  a  woman^s  arm, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  strength),  and  whose  chest  enlarged 
five  inches  and  a  quarter,  hut  whose  tveight  went  up  eight 
pounds!  Or  what  it  did  (see  Appendix  IV.)  for  Sar- 
gent's pupil  of  nineteen,  who  in  just  one  year,  besides 
making  an  inch  and  a  half  of  upper  arm,  and  three  and 
a  half  of  chest,  went  up  from  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
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poands  to  a  hundred  and  sixty,  or  a  clean  gain  of  fifteen 
pounds.  Or  (see  Appendix  VI.)  for  Maclaren's  man, 
fnlly  twenty-eight  years  old,  who,  in  seven  months  and 
nineteen  days,  made  sioeieen  pounds;  or  (Appendix 
VII.)  for  his  youth  of  sixteen,  who  in  just  one  year 
increased  his  weight  full  twenty-one  pounds  I 

These  facts  certainly  show  pretty  clearly  whether 
sensible  bodily  exercise,  taken  regularly,  and  aimed  at 
the  weak  spots,  will  not  tell,  and  tell  pretty  rapidly,  on 
the  thin  man  wanting  to  stouten,  and  tell,  too,  in  the 
way  be  wants. 

It  will  make  one  eat  heartily,  it  will  make  him  sleep 
hard  and  long.  Every  ounce  of  the  food  is  now  di- 
gested ;  and  the  long  sleep  is  just  what  he  needed.  In- 
deed, if,  after  a  hearty  dinner,  a  man  would  daily  take 
a  nap ;  and  later  in  the  day  enough  hard  work  to  make 
sure  of  being  thoroughly  tired  whpn  bedtime  came ; 
he  would  doubtless  find  the  flesh  coming  in  a  way  to 
which  he  was  a  stranger.  Many  thin  persons  do  not  rest 
enough.  They  are  constantly  on  the  go ;  and  the  lack 
of  phlegm  in  their  make-up  rather  increases  this  activ- 
ity; though  they  do  not  necessarily  accomplish  more 
than  those  who  take  care  to  sit  and  lie  still  more. 

The  writer,  at  nineteen,  spent  four  weeks  on  a  farm 
behind  the  Catskills,  in  Delaware  County,  New  York. 
It  was  harvest -time,  and,  full  of  athletic  ardor,  and 
eager  to  return  to  college  the  better  for  the  visit,  we 
took  a  hand  with  the  men.  All  the  farm-hands  were 
uniformly  on  the  field  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  it  would  average  nearly  or  quite  eight  at  night 
before  the  last  load  was  snugly  housed  away  in  the  mow. 
It  was  sharp,  hard  work  all  day  long,  with  a  tough, 
wiry,  square-loined  fellow  in  the  leading  swath  all  the 
morning.    But  follow  him  we  were  bound  to,  or  drop ; 
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while  tlie  pitchfork  or  rake  never  rested  from  noon  till 
sanset,  Breiikfast  was  served  at  five-thirty  ;  dinner  at 
eleven ;  Bnpper  at  four ;  and  a  generous  bowl  of  bread- 
and-milk — or  two  bowls,  if  yoa  wanted  them — at  nine 
o'clock,  just  before  bedtime,  with  plenty  of  spring-water 
between  meals  ;  while  the  fare  itself  was  good  and  sub- 
stantial, just  what  you  would  find  on  any  well-to-do 
farmer's  table.  And  sncli  an  appetite ;  and  auuh  sleep  ! 
.Solomon  must  have  tried  some  similar  adventure  when 
he  wrote  that  "  the  sleep  of  the  laboring  man  is  sweet, 
whether  he  eat  little  or  mnch."  Well,  when  we  re- 
turned to  college  and  got  on  the  scales  again  ;  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-throe  pounds  at  starting  had  some- 
how become  a  hundred  and  fifty -sis  !  And  with  them 
such  »  grip,  and  such  a  splendid  feeling !  We  have 
rowed  many  a  race  since  ;  but  there  was  as  hard  work 
done  by  some  of  that  little  squad,  on  that  old  mountain- 
farm,  as  any  man  in  our  boat  over  did;  and  there  was 
not  much  attention  paid  to  any  one's  training  rules 
either. 

It  is  notorious,  among  those  nsed  to  training  for 
athletic  contests,  that  thin  men,  if  judiciously  held  in, 
and  not  allowed  to  do  too  much  work,  generally  "  train 
up,"  or  gain  decidedly  in  weight ;  almost  as  much,  in 
fact,  as  the  fleshy  ones  lose. 

Now,  were  the  object  simply  to  train  up  as  much  as 
possible,  unusual  care  could  be  taken  to  insure  carefnl 
und  deliberate  eating,  with  a  generous  share  of  the  fat 
and  flesh-making  sorts  of  food ;  aiul  quid  re»l  alwat/s 
for  a  whih  nfler  Mch  twal,  to  aid  the  digestive  organs 
at  their  work.  Slow,  dfep,  abdominal  breathing  is  n 
great  ally  to  this  hitter  process;  indeed,  works  direct 
beuefll  to  many  of  the  vital  organs,  and  so  to  the  whole 
man.     All  the  ski'p  Hie  man  can  pijusibJij  lake  at  uiglit 
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would  »lso  tell  in  the  right  way.  So  wotild  everything 
that  would  tend  to  prevent  fret  and  worry;  or  which 
wonid  cultivate  the  ability  to  bear  them  philosophi- 
cally. But  most  thin  people  tlo  not  keep  still  enough  ; 
do  not  tnke  matters  leisarely  ;  do  not  breathe  deeply  ; 
and  do  not  rest  enough;  while,  if  their  work  is  mnscnlar, 
they  do  too  much  daily  in  proportion  to  their  strength, 
They  are  very  likely  also  to  be  InereH ;  with  0at, 
thin  ciiests,  and  contracted  stomach  and  abdomen. 
Now  the  habit  of  constantly  keeping  erect,  whether 
sitting,  standing,  or  walking ;  combined  with  this  same 
deep,  abdominal  breathing,  soon  tenda  to  expand  not 
only  the  lower  ribs,  and  lower  part  of  the  lungs;  hnl 
the  waift  as  well;  so  giving  the  digestive  organs  more 
room  and  freer  play.  Like  the  lungs,  or  any  other 
organ,  tliey  do  their  work  best  K-lifii  in  no  way  con- 
ulretini-il.  Better  yet,  if  the  person  will  also  habituate 
himself ;  no  matter  what  he  is  at,  whether  in  motion  or 
sitting  still;  to  not  only  breathing  the  lower  half  of  the 
langs  fall;  but  ilie  whole  lungs  as  well;  and  at  each 
inspiration  hold  (he  air  in  his  chest  as  long  as  he  com- 
fortably can  ;  he  will  speedily  find  a  quickened  and  more 
vigorons  circulation ;  whicli  will  be  shown,  for  instance, 
by  the  veins  in  his  hands  becoming  larger;  and  the 
hands  themselves  growing  warmer  if  the  air  bo  cold  ; 
he  will  also  feel  a  mild  and  agreeable  exhilaration,  snch 
as  be  has  seldom  before  experienced.  Some  of  these 
are  little  things :  and  for  that  reason  they  are  the  easier 
to  do ;  but  in  this  business,  as  in  many  otiiers,  little 
things  often  tnrn  the  scale.  Of  two  brotliers,  equally 
thin,  eqnally  over-active,  as  much  alike  as  possible — if  one 
early  formed  these  simple  habits  of  slow  and  thorough 
mastication,  deep  and  full  breathing :  resting  a  while 
after  meals;   carrying  his  body  uniformly  erect;  and 
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sleeping  plentifully  ;  and  his  brother  all  the  while  cared 
for  none  of  these  things ;  it  is  highly  probable  that  these 
little  attentions  wonld ;  in  a  few  years,  tell  very  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  him  who  practised  them,  and  gradu- 
ally bring  to  him  that  greater  breadth,  depth,  and  seren- 
ity, and  the  accompanying  greater  weight,  of  the  broad, 
full,  and  hearty  man. 

And  what  about  the  old  peopUf  Take  a  person  of 
sixty.  You  don^t  want  him  to  turn  gymnast,  surely. 
No ;  not  to  turn  gymnast ;  but  to  set  aside  a  small  por- 
tion of  each  day  for  taking  such  body  as  he  or  she  now 
has,  and  making  the  best  of  it. 

But  how  can  that  be  done  ?  and  is  it  practicable  at 
all  for  a  person  sixty  years  old,  or  more  ?  Well,  let  ns 
see  what  one,  not  merely  sixty,  but  eighty,  and  more 
too,  had  to  say  on  this  point.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  of  which  he  had  long  been  editor,  pub- 
lished in  its  semi-weekly  issue  of  June  14,  1878,  the 
following  letter : 

"MR.  BRYANT'S  MODE  OP  LIFE. 

'  *  The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Bryant  several  years  ago, 
describing  the  habits  of  his  life,  to  which  he  partly  ascribed  the 
wonderful  preservation  of  his  physical  and  mental  vigor,  will  be 
read  with  interest  now  : 

"  '  New  York,  March  80,  ISYl. 
***To  Joseph  H.  Rictiards,  Esq.: 

**  *  My  dear  Sir. — I  promised  some  time  since  to  give  you  some 
account  of  my  habits  of  life,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  occupations.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  although  the  system  which  I  have  for  many  years  observed 
seems  to  answer  my  purpose  very  well.  I  have  reached  a  pretty 
advanced  period  of  life,  mthout  the  usual  infirmities  of  old  age, 
and  with  my  strength,  activity,  and  bodily  faculties  generally,  in 
pretty  good  preservation.    How  far  this  may  be  the  effect  of  my 
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waj  of  life,  adopted  long  ago  and  steadily  adhered  to,  is  perhaps 
uncertain. 

"  •  I  rise  early ;  at  this  time  of  the  year  about  half -past  five ;  in 
somnier,  half  an  hour  or  even  an  hour  earlier.  Immediately,  with 
▼ery  little  encumbrance  of  clothing,  I  begin  a  series  of  exercises, 
for  the  most  part  designed  to  expand  the  chest,  and  at  the  same 
time  call  into  action  all  the  muscles  and  articulations  of  the  body. 
These  are  performed  with  dumb-bells,  the  very  lightest,  covered 
with  flannel,  with  a  pole,  a  horizontal  bar.  and  a  light  chair  swung 
aroand  my  head.  After  a  full  hour,  and  sometimes  more,  passed 
in  this  manner.  I  bathe  from  head  to  foot.  When  at  my  place  in 
the  country,  I  sometimes  shorten  my  exercises  in  the  chamber,  and, 
going  out,  occupy  myself  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  some  worlc 
which  requires  brisk  exercise.     After  my  bath,  if  breakfast  be  not 

idy,  I  sit  down  to  my  studies  till  I  am  called. 


"  *  After  breakfast  I  occupy  myself  for  a  while  with  my  studies. 
and  then,  when  in  town,  I  walk  down  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Evening 
Po^,  nearly  three  mUes  distant,  and,  after  about  three  hours,  return, 
always  walking,  whatever  be  the  weather  or  the  state  of  the  streets.  In 
the  country,  I  am  engaged  in  my  literary  tasks  till  a  feeling  of  wea- 
riness drives  mc  out  into  the  open  air,  and  I  go  upon  my  farm  or 
into  the  garden  and  prune  the  fruit-trees,  or  perform  some  other 
work  about  them  which  they  need,  and  then  go  back  to  my  books. 
I  da  not  often  drive  out,  prefei'ring  to  walk. 

** '  I  am,  sir,  truly  j'ours, 

•••W.  C.Bryant.'" 

And  would  you  like  another  instance  ?  At  fifty-five, 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Griscom,  a  well-known  active  business- 
man, of  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  troubled  icith  nervous- 
ness and  insomnia,  taking  in  each  hand  an  eiglit-pound 
dumb-bell,  for  two  minutes  swung  them  about  a  foot 
behind  him  ;  then  up  in  front,  till  his  hands  went  as 
high  as  his  shoulders.  Then  he  rested  three  minutes 
and  worked  two  minutes  more,  with  eight-pound  bells 
at  first;  after  about  three  years  he  used  twelve-pound 
bells,  and  then  for  about  ten  years  twenty-pound  ones, 
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until  one  thousand  strokes  became  his  daily  exercise ; 
and>  as  he  says  : 

**  Oq  the  morning  of  December  24,  1896,  taking  three  tJunuand 
swings  continuously  with  tbe  twenty-pound  bells/'  and  "  not  ex- 
hausted "  he  **felt  that  he  could  have  kept  on  indefinitely^-or  prob- 
ably one  or  two  thousand  more — had  it  been  desirable  or  prudent." 

Thus  lifting  sixty  tons  each  morning — which  few  men 
of  any  age  can  do  to-day,  were  they  to  get  even  a  dollar  a 
pound  for  it.     He  adds  : 

"  While  these  figures  look  startling,  and  to  some  perhaps  ex- 
cessive and  dangerous,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  I  have  never 
received  any  injury  in  the  least  from  it,  but  have  alinaysheen  ben- 
efited. When  suffering  from  nervous  headache,  from  an  over* 
worked  braiu  surcharged  with  blood,  I  have  found  the  dutnb. 
bell  exercise  gradually  drawing  the  blood  from  tbe  brain  to  the 
body,  arms,  and  hands,  and  as  gradually  and  as  certainly  relieved 
the  headaclie,  so  tbnt  before  the  end  of  one  thousand  swings  it  teas 
entirely  gone.  It  never  failed,  and  though  under  most  extraordi- 
nary mental  strain  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  nervous  head- 
aches for  about  that  time  have  been  i-egarded  as  things  of  the 
past." 

Asked  what  other  good  these  exercises  had  done  him, 
he  said  : 

*'  They  have  greatly  increased  my  strength  in  my  back,  arms,  and 
hands ;  mnking  it  easier  to  stand  erect  and  keep  straight.  They 
have  promoted  digestion,  expanded  the  lungs,  cured  an  irregular 
action  of  t^ie  heart,  which  was  caused  by  insomnia,  and  increased 
and  equalized  the  circulation,  so  that  cold  hands  and  cold  feet  are 
not  known  as  formerly.  They  Jiave  improved  my  health  in  every 
respect  until  it  now  seems  as  nearly  perfect  as  attainable,  *  thanks 
to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.'  But  the  crowning 
triumph  was  the  cure  of  the  insomnia.  Like  thousands  of  others, 
on  awakening  in  the  night  time  /  have  spent  one,  two,  three,  and 
tnore  hours  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  sleep.  At  length  I  limited 
the  time  to  one  hour,  and  failing,  arose,  took  one  thousand  swings 
with  success,  losing  only,  at  most,  one  hour. 
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"  Finally,  I  resolved  to  lose  no  time,  but  when  once  fairly  awake, 
arise,  take  the  exercise,  and  immediately  secure  two  or  three  hours 
additional  sleep." 

Here  is  his  diary  entry :  "  On  May  9,  1898,  retired 
10.50  P.M.;  awoke  3.50  a.m.,  took  two  thousand  swings 
(with  twelve-pound  bells);  7  a.m.  arose  again  and  took 
one  thousand  swings — eight  hours,  ten  minutes,  less  one 
honr  exercising,  equals  seven  hours,  ten  minutes  sleep  '^ 
— which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  entries  for  years.  After 
several  months  of  this  exercise,  and  of  three  or  four 
miles  of  walking  almost  every  day,  he  says :  "  My  eye- 
sight greatly  improved,  and  is  better  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  although  I  have  never  worn  glasses.  My 
hearing  also  is  good,  as  good  as  it  ever  was. 

How  old  is  he  ?    Eighty  on  the  day  before  Christmas, 

1897.  No  arcus  senilis  in  his  eye.  A  strong,  clear  eye  like 
that  of  a  man  of  fifty.  He  had  this  picture  taken  in  March, 

1898.  A  sunny,  even-tempered,  well-balanced,  high- 
minded,  busy  man ;  as  ready  to  start  for  California  or  Eu- 
rope if  business  calls  as  you  or  I.  And  he  says  that  the 
mother  of  one  of  Philadelphia's  best-known  citizens  told 
him  that  she  used  her  dumb-bells  in  a  different  way  from 
his;  but  she  kept  it  up  almost  to  her  death  at  ninety-two! 

What  a  wonderful  story  !  And  what  a  helpful  one  ! 
Many  men,  along  in  years,  are  dying  slowly  from  not 
doing  some  such  work,  and  will  lose  years  they  might 
have  had.  All  other  machines  rust  out  from  disuse;  and 
the  human  body  is  no  exception.  Had  Jay  Gould  done 
M  Mr.  Griscom  has  done,  he  would  probably  be  a  live, 
wtive  man  to-day.  Yet  what  did  this  little  work  cost? 
^ot one  dollar!  Simply  a  little  common-sense  and  de- 
^f  mi  nation  ;  and  the  prize — a  human  life. 

This  activity  among  men  so  far  on  in  years  seems  sur- 
prising. And  why?  Because,  as  people  get  past  middle 
We,  often  from  becoming  engrossed  in  business ;  and 
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ont  of  the  way  of  anything  to  indace  them  to  continne 
their  muscular  activity ;  oftener  from  increasing  cau- 
tion ;  and  fear  that  some  effort,  formerly  easy,  may  now 
prove  hazardous  to  them  ;  they  purposely  avoid  even  or- 
dinary  exercise, — riding  when  they  might,  and  indeed 
ought  to  walk ;  and,  instead  of  walking  their  six  miles 
a  day  ;  and  looking  after  their  arms  and  chests  besides, 
as  Bryant  did,  gradually  come  to  do  nothing  each  day 
worthy  of  the  name  of  exercise.  Then  the  joints  grow 
dry  and  stiff ;  and  snap  and  crack  as  they  work.  The 
old  ease  of  action  is  gone  ;  and  disinclination  takes  its 
place.  The  man  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  growing 
old  and  stiff — often  before  he  is  sixty — and  that  there  is 
no  help  for  that  stiffness. 

Well,  letting  the  machinery  alone  works  a  good  deal 
the  same  whether  it  is  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  driven 
by  steam ;  or  of  flesh  and  bones,  and  driven  by  the  hu- 
man heart.  Maclaren  cleverly  compares  this  stiffening 
of  the  joints  to  the  working  of  hinges,  which,  when  "left 
unused  and  unoiled  for  any  length  of  time,  grate  and 
creak,  and  move  stiffly.  The  hinges  of  the  human  body 
do  just  the  same  thing;  and  from  the  same  cause  ;  and 
they  not  only  require  frequent  oiling  to  enable  them  to 
move  easily ;  but  they  are  oiled  every  time  they  are  put 
in  motion,  and  when  they  are  put  i7i  motion  only.  The 
membrane  which  secretes  this  oil,  and  pours  it  forth 
over  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  bones  and  the  overly- 
ing ligaments,  is  stimulated  to  activity  only  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  joint  itself. '^  Had  Bryant  spared  himself  as 
most  men  do  ;  would  he  have  been  such  a  springy,  easy 
walker,  and  so  strong  and  handy  at  eighty-four  f  Does 
it  not  look  as  if  the  half-hour  at  the  dumb-bells,  and 
chairs,  and  horizontal  bar,  and  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  steps  which  he  took  each  day,  had  much  to  do 
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with  his  spring  and  activity  in  such  a  green  old  age  ? 
Does  it  not  look  almost  as  if  he  had>  half  a  century  ago> 
read  something  not  unlike  the  following  from  Maclaren  : 

"The  first  course  of  the  system  may  be  freely  and  almost  un- 
conditionally recommended  to  men  tliroughout  what  may  be  called 
middle  life  ;  cure  being  taken  to  use  a  bell  and  bar  well  within  the 
physical  cupucity.  Ths  best  time  for  this  practice  is  in  the  early 
m&rning;  immediately  after  the  hath  ;  and,  when  regularly  taken, 
it  need  not  extend  over  a  few  minutes." 

Whether  Bryant  had  ever  seen  these  rules  or  not,  the 
bell,  the  bar,  and  the  morning-time  for  exercise  make  a 
noticeable  coincidence. 

Looking  at  the  benefit  daily  exercise  brought  in  the 
instances  mentioned,  would  it  not  be  well  for  every  many 
who  begins  to  feel  his  age,  to  at  once  adopt  some  equally 
fnoderate  and  sensible  course  of  daily  exercise;  and  to 
enter  on  it  with  a  good  share  of  his  own  former  energy 
afid  vigor?  He  does  not  need  to  live  in  the  country  to 
effect  it ;  nor  in  the  city.  He  can  readily  secure  the 
exerciser  suggested  elsewhere*  for  his  own  home,  wher- 
erer  that  home  is ;  and  so  take  care  of  his  arms  and 
chest,  indeed  of  the  whole  of  him.  For  foot- work  there 
is  always  the  road.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  the 
effort  ?  He  can  begin  very  mildly  ;  and  yet  in  a  month 
reach  quite  a  creditable  degree  of  activity ;  and  then 
keep  that  up.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Bryant  did,  ho  should 
last  till  well  past  eighty ;  and,  like  him,  keep  free  from 
deafness  and  dimness  of  vision;  from  stiffness  and  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  from  gout ;  rheumatism  ;  paralysis  ;  and 
other  senile  ailments;  as  he  put  it  himself,  ''without 
the  usual  infirmities   of  old  age"  —  indeed,  with  his 

♦  See  p.  48. 
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**  strength,  activity y  and  bodily  facuUies  generally  in 
pretty  good  preservation  "  and  all  that  time  conld  attend 
promptly  to  all  the  daily  daties  of  an  active  business  as 
he  did  ;  as  Vanderbilt  did  ;  as  Palmerston  did ;  as  Thiers 
did^ — is  not  the  effort  truly  worth  the  making  ?  And 
who  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries  t 


CHAPTER  X 
SPECIAL  EXERCISE   FOB  ANT  OIYEN  MUSCLES 

**  He  who  hreathea  best,  Uvea  best  Deep  breathers,  other  things 
being  equal,  lite  longer  than  sJuyrt  breathers." — Roberts. 

"  The  arftu  and  »hovlders  are  the  medium  through  which  the 
chest  receives  almost  all  its  exercise."  "  In  providing  for  the  free- 
dom in  functional  activity  of  the  vital  organs  by  the  expansion  of 
the  chamber  in  which  they  lie ;  we  directly  aid  in  their  development; 
directly  increase  thehr  power." — Maclaben. 

While  symmetrical  and  thorough  physical  develop- 
ment are  not  at  all  common  among  Americans;  and  un- 
developed^ inerecty  and  weak  bodies  almost  outnumber 
any  other  kind ;  the  general  want  of  familiarity  with 
what  will  develop  any  given  muscles ;  and  bring  them 
up  to  the  fulness  and  strength  which  ought  to  be  theirs> 
is  even  more  surprising.  If  proof  is  wanted  of  this  ; 
let  the  reader  ask  himself  what  special  work  he  would 
choose  to  develop  any  given  part ;  the  muscles  of  the 
forearm,  for  instance  ;  or  those  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 
If  he  has  ever  paid  any  attention  to  his  physical  deveU 
opment — ^and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
no/— he  may  know  one  or  two  things  which  will  bring 
about  the  desired  result ;  but,  even  if  he  has  attended 
the  gymnasium  a  good  deal,  he  will  often  be  surprised 
to  find  that  his  time  there  was  mainly  spent  in  accom- 
plishing some  particular  feat  or  amount  of  work  ;  rather 
than  in  bringing  about  the  special  development  of  any 

given  part ;  or  general  development  of  the  wJiole  body. 
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Now,  while  the  exercises  which  bring  any  given,  set 
of  muscles  into  play  are  very  numerous ;  if  a  few  can  be 
grouped  together  which  shall  be  at  once  simple  and 
plain ;  and  shall  call  either  for  inexpensive  apparatus, 
or  none  at  all ;  which  will  also  enable  almost  any  one, 
by  a  little  energy  and  determination,  to  bring  up  any 
limb  or  muscles  now  weak;  they  may  prove  of  value. 

TO   DEVELOP  THE   LEG   BELOW  THE   KNEE 

The  main  part  of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  for  instance, 
is  composed  of  muscles  which  raise  the  heel.  Stand 
erect,  with  the  head  high,  chest  out,  and  shoulders 
down  ;  keeping  the  knees  all  the  time  well  sprung  bach  ; 
having  the  feet  about  three  inches  apart,  with  the  toes 
turned  outward.  Now  slowly  raise  the  heels  until  they 
are  high  off  the  floor  ;  and  the  whole  weight  rests  on  the 
soles  and  toes.  Now  drop  slowly  down.  Then  repeat. 
Next  place  the  hand  on  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and 
while  at  first  not  firm,  feel  them  harden  as  you  rise ;  and 
all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  exercise  in  question  uses 
these  muscles  will  speedily  vanish.  Continue  this  exer- 
cise at  the  same  rate  ;  keeping  at  it  until  you  have  risen 
fifty  times.  Now,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  with  most 
persons,  to  have  to  place  the  hand  on  these  muscles  to 
learn  if  they  are  brought  into  play  ;  for  already  that  is 
becoming  very  plain  in  another  way,  one  that  is  bring-  . 
ing  conclusive  proof  to  the  mind — internal  evidence  it 
might  well  be  called.  Unless  the  calves  are  unusually 
strong ;  long  before  the  one  hundredth  effort,  there  is 
an  unmistakable  ache  in  them,  which,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  will  cause  tTie  person  to  stop  outright,  from 
sheer  inability  to  proceed.  It  has  not  taken  much  time 
to  get  a  pretty  thorough  measure  of  about  what  power 
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there  is  in  one  set  of  mnscles  at  least.  All  doubts  arc 
gone  from  his  mind  now  aa  to  whether  one  exerciee  he 
knows  will  call  into  play  the  musclea  of  his  leg  below 
the  knee  or  not.  It  ia  eqnolly  plain  that  it  ia  tu)l  his 
forearm,  or  npper  arm,  or  the  back  or  front  of  his 
chest  which  has  been  in  action  ;  for  none  of  these  have 
felt  fatigue,  the  tire  being  all  confined  to  the  muBcles  in 
question. 

Again,  had  there  been  beside  him  two  men  of  nearly 
the  aame  weight,  but  one  of  small  and  feeble  calves; 
the  other  having  them  shapely  and — aot  fui  but — well 
developed  ;  is  there  lioy  doubt  which  of  the  two  could 
have  kept  at  the  exurcise  the  longer,  yet  with  the  less 
fatigue?  Few  need  be  told  that  a  muscle,  unused  to 
work  at  first,  can  gradually,  by  direct  and  systematic 
exercise,  be  xlrengthened ;  but  not  a  few  there  are  who 
■re  nnaware  that,  with  the  new  strength,  comes  in- 
creased size  as  well. 

Yet,  to  those  familiar  with  athletic  work,  it  is  as 
plain  as  that  yon  must  have  yoar  eyes  open  if  you  want 
to  see.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  of  magnif- 
icent muscalar  and  vital  development,  w^  not  satisfied 
with  the  girth  of  his  calves,  which  was  14^  inches.  Ad 
onr  snggestion  he  began  practising  this  simple  raising 
ud  lowering  of  the  heels.  In  less  than  four  months 
he  had  increased  the  girth  of  each  calf  one  whole  inch. 
When  asked  how  many  strokes  ti  day  he  averaged,  he 
said,  "  From  fifteen  hundred  to  iwu  thousand"',  varied 
some  days  by  holding  in  each  hand  during  the  process 
ft  twelve -pound  dumb-bell;  and  then  only  doing  one 
thousand  or  thereabouts.  The  time  be  found  mostcon- 
Tcnient  was  in  the  morning  o» rising;  and  just  before 
retiring  at  mght.  Instead  of  the  work  taking  much 
time,  seventy  u  minute  was  found  a  good  ordinary  rate  ; 
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so  that  fifteen  minntes  at  each  end  of  the  day  was  all  he 
needed.  But  this  was  a  great  and  very  rapid  increase^ 
especially  for  a  man  of  thirty-five ;  far  more  than  most 
persons  would  naturally  be  contented  with ;  yet  sug- 
gestive of  the  stuff  and  perseverance  of  the  man  who 
accomplished  it. 

Here,  then,  one  of  the  most  effective  exercises  which 
could  be  desired  for  the  strengthening  of  these  muscles 
is  accomplished,  without  apparatus;  without  one  cent 
of  expense — one  which  can  be  practised  anywhere,  in  the 
largest  or  the  smallest  room  ;  in-doors  or  out ;  on  land 
or  while  at  sea. 

But  there  are  many  other  exercises  which  will  bring 
this  same  development.  Now  stand  erect  again  ;  with 
neck  back,  head  and  chest  high  ;  shoulders  low  ;  and 
knees  sprung  back.  Start  off  at  an  ordinary  pace,  and 
walk.  But,  instead  of,  as  usual,  putting  the  foot  down 
and  lifting  it  without  thinking  about  it;  this  time,  just 
as  it  leaves  the  ground,  press  hard  with  the  soles  and 
toes.  Go  on  for  a  block  or  two  ;  and  you  will  suddenly 
find  thill  your  calves  are  having  now  and  unwonted  du- 
ties— indeed,  .-  very  generous  share  of  work.  Keep  on 
for  a  mile — if  you  ran.  Good  a  walker  as  you  thought 
yourself  before  ;  a  mi'^  of  this  sort  will  be  a  mile  to 
be  remembered — certainly  for  a  few  days,  till  the  ache 
gets  out  of  your  calves. 

If  walking  with  this  new  pusi.  is  not  hard  enough  on 
flat  ground  ;  try  it  vp-hill,  keeping  your  knees  straight. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  these  niuc^^les  will  ache ;  till 
it  will  seem  as  if  you  must  have  a  ^  hole  gymnasium 
concealed  in  them  somewhere. 

Another  exercise  for  •the  same  musc.38,  which  can 
also  be  learned  in  a  moment ;  and  a  little  of  which  will 
suffice  at  first ;  is  running  on  the  toes ;  *r,  rather^  on 
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the  soles  and  toes.  Here  the  whole  weight  is  held  by, 
and  pushed  from,  first  the  muscles  of  one  calf  ;  then  of 
the  other.  One  will  not  go  far  at  this,  without  con- 
yincing  proof  of  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  parts  in 
question. 

Of  two  brothers  of  our  acquaintance — one  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  the  other  a  little  fellow  of  four — the  former 
walks  with  no  especial  spring,  and  performs  his  running 
flat-footed.  But  the  little  fellow,  whether  walking, 
standing,  or  running,  is  forever  on  his  toes;  and  with 
his  knees  sprung  well  back.  The  former  has  rather 
slim  legs  and  no  great  calf ;  the  latter  beautifully  de- 
veloped calves ;  round,  full,  and  symmetrical ;  notice- 
ably  large  and  shapely  for  a  boy  of  his  size  a7id  age. 

Again,  work,  harder,  and  telling  more  directly  on  the 
calves,  and  hence  calculated  to  increase  their  size  and 
strength  faster  even  than  any  of  these,  is  hopping  on 
one  foot  —  a  really  grand  exercise;  and  one  of  the 
speediest  for  bringing  strong  legs  and  a  springy  step. 
There  is  not  the  relief  in  it  that  there  is  in  walking  or 
running.  There  the  rest  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  here. 
Here  the  work  is  almost  continuous  ;  and  soon  tires  the 
strongest  muscles.  Jumping  also  exercises  tliese  mus- 
cles powerfully ;  and,  practised  pteadily,  soon  brings 
them  up.  Well  developed  and  strong ;  these  muscles 
are  of  great  value  in  dancing ;  adding  astonishingly  to 
the  ease  and  grace  so  valued  in  this  acconiplishniont ; 
and  to  endurance  as  well.  Horseback-riding,  where  the 
foot  is  pushed  but  a  little  way  into  the  stirrup,  and  the 
whole  weight  thus  thrown  on  the  soles  and  toes ;  rowing, 
especially  with  the  sliding -seat,  where  the  feet  press 
hard  against  the  stretcher;  leaping;  ordinary  walking 
uphill;  and  walking  on  the  soles  and  toes  alone — these 
all  call  these  muscles  into  most  vigorous  play ;  und. 
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when  practised  steadily  and  with  energy;  are  among 
the  most  rapid  means  known  for  increasing^  not  the 
strength  of  the  calves  alone^  bat  their  girth  as  well. 

Try  a  summer  of  mountain-climbing.  Look  at  the 
men  who  spend  their  lives  at  it.  Notice  the  best  stay- 
ers in  the  Alpine  clubs  ;  and  almost  invariably  they  are 
found  to  have  large  and  powerful  calves ;  especially 
where  their  knees  are  not  bent  much  in  stepping.  In  a 
personal  sketch  of  Bendigo^  the  once  celebrated  British 
prize-fighter  (afterwards  a  quiet  Christian  man),  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  his  calves  measured  a 
clean  sixteen  inches  about.  Yet,  to  show  that  gentle- 
men are  sometimes  quite  as  strong  in  given  directions  as 
prize-fighters  ;  look  at  Professor  Maclaren^s  own  mem- 
orandum of  not  only  what  a  splendid  pair  of  legs  he 
himself  had  at  the  start;  but  what  a  little  mountain- 
climbing  did  for  them  ;  for  he  says  that  ifi  four  months 
of  Alpine  walking ;  averaging  nine  hours  a  day ;  his 
calves  went  up  from  sixteen  ifiches  to  seventeen  and  a 
quarter!  and  his  thighs  from  twenty -three  and  a  half 
inches  to  twenty -five.  If  instances  nearer  home  are 
sought ;  and  yet  where  neither  anything  like  the  time 
Maclaren  took  was  given  to  it;  nor  any  of  the  very 
severe  work  of  the  gentleman  referred  to  a  little 
earlier ;  look  at  what  Dr.  Sargent  accomplished,  not 
with  one  solitary  man  but  with  two  hutidred ;  not 
giving  nine  hours  a  day  to  it,  but  only  ^^  half  an  hour  a 
day,  four  times  a  week,  for  a  period  of  six  months.** 
In  this  very  brief  time,  and  by  moderate  exercises,  he 
increased  the  average  girth  of  the  calf  of  these  whole 
two  hundred  men  from  twelve  and  a  half  inches  to 
thirteen  and  a  quarter.  There  was  one  pupil,  working 
four  hours  a  week  instead  of  four  half-hours  ;  and  for 

one  year  instead  of   six  months ;   who  increased  his 
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calves  from  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  to  fifteen  —  an 
actual  gain  of  a  quarter  of  au  incli  more  iu  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  honra  of  exercise  ;  much  of  which  was 
given  to  other  muscles ;  and  did  not  tell  on  the  calves, 
than  Maduren  tnade  in  nine  hundred  hotire  of  work, 
most  of  which  kept  these  muscles  in  very  active  play. 

Whenyoago  to  Japan,  and  all  should  trj  to  do  eo  once, 
if  they  want  to  see  wliat  appears  like  part  of  another 
planet — and  of  a  very  attractive  planet — and  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  polite  races,  and  perhaps,  the  most 
intellectual  race  in  the  world ;  look  at  the  little  jinrik- 
isha  man  who  walks  and  trots  with  big  you  in  his  lit- 
tle cart  twenty,  thirty,  even  forty  miles  in  a  day,  and 
you  will  see  what  developed  legs  are  like.  Some  of 
theae  bright-eyed  little  men  will  be  the  world's  cham- 
pion wheelmen  yet — if  we  do  not  look  out — and  maybe 
if  we  do ;  for  they  are  as  big  as  "  Jimmy  "  Michael  any- 
way, if  they  are  not  very  large ;  and  he  seems  large 
enough  for  any  nian  who  has  met  him  yet. 

In  all  exercises  for  these  muscles  of  the  calves, 
indeed  in  all  foot -work,  shoes  should  he  worn  with 
flolcs  broad  enough  to  prevent  the  ullghtest  cramping 
of  the  tooH  or  foot;  and  so  giving  every  part  of  it  ita 
natural  play. 

WORK    FOR  THE    SniN-MrSCLES 

There  remains  one  other  prominent  muscle  below  the 
knee,  that  in  front,  running  down  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  shin-bone.  Develop  the  calf  fully,  as  ia  often 
done,  and  omit  this  little  muscle  ;  and  the  wOrk  which 
calls  it  into  play ;  and  there  is  something  wanting ; 
Eoinething  the  lack  of  which  causes  a  lack  of  symmetry. 
Fast  walking,  when  one  is  uufised  to  it,  especially  when 
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the  knees  are  held  pretty  straight,  will  work  this  muscle 
so  vigoroasly  as  to  make  it  sore.  But  a  plain,  safe,  and 
simple  exercise  for  it,  yet  one  which,  if  protracted,  will 
soon  swell  it  into  notice,  and  give  it  unwonted  strength 
and  beauty,  is  effected  by  stooping  down  as  low  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  feet  being  but  a  few  inches  apart ;  and  the 
heels  never  being  allowed  to  rise  eyen  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  floor.  Lift  the  heels,  and  this  muscle  is  at 
once  relieved. 

Laying  any  weight  on  the  foot,  and  lifting  it  clear 
from  the  ground,  will  also  call  on  this  muscle.  So  will 
fastening  the  feet  into  straps,  like  those  on  a  boat- 
stretcher  or  rowing  -  weight,  and  swaying  the  body  of 
the  sitter  back  and  forth  ;  for  these  muscles  have  heavy 
work  to  do  to  aid  in  pulling  the  body  forward  ;  so  that 
the  rower  may  reach  his  hands  out  over  his  toes  for 
a  new  stroke.  Simply  standing  on  one  foot,  first  hold- 
ing the  other  clear  of  the  floor,  and  then  drawing  it  up 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  front  of  its  own  ankle ;  and 
then  opening  it  as  wide  as  you  can  ;  will  be  found  a  safe 
and  reasonably  effective  way  of  bringing  forward  this 
small  but  useful  muscle ;  while  walking  on  the  heels, 
with  the  toes  drawn  up  high,  is  simpler  yet.  For  those 
who  want  to  run  heavy  risks,  and  are  not  contented 
with  any  exercise  which  does  not  threaten  their  necks  ; 
hanging  by  the  toes  from  a  horizontal  or  trapeze  bar 
will  be  found  to  just  fill  the  bill. 

WORK   FOB  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  THIGH 

The  muscles  of  the  front  thigh  have  a  most  intimate 
connection  with  those  already  mentioned ;  and,  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  a  fair  development  of  them  is  more 
necessary  than  of  those  below  the  knee.     In  common 
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walking,  for  instance,  while  the  calf  gets  something  to 
do ;  the  thigh'  gets  far  more,  especially  when  the  step  is 
low  and  flat,  and  the  heel  never  raised  far  from  the 
gronnd.  A  man  will  often  have  large  and  strong 
thighs;  and  yet  but  indifferent  calves.  A  prominent 
Harvard  oarsman,  a  strong  and  fast  walker,  and  a  man 
of  magnificent  development  in  most  points,  was  once 
examined  carefully  by  Greenough,  the  sculptor.  *'I 
should  know  you  were  an  Americany"  said  he,  **  be- 
cause you  have  no  calves";  and,  indeed,  his  mistake 
in  developing  splendid  arms,  and  trunk,  and  thighs; 
and  forgetting  all  about  the  calves ;  is  far  too  common 
a  one  among  our  athletes  to  -  day ;  though  the  promi- 
nence they  are  giving  to  running  and  cycling  helps 
mend  matters  in  this  respect. 

Scarcely  any  muscles  are  easier  brought  into  action 
than  these  of  the  upper  or  front  thigh.  Stand  erect, 
with  head  and  chest  high,  and  the  feet  about  six  inches 
apart.  Now,  bend  the  knees  a  little,  say  until  the  head 
has  dropped  vertically  six  inches.  Then  rise  to  the  per- 
pendicular again.  Repeat  a  few  times,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  till  these  muscles  will  be  felt  to  be  in  lively  ac- 
tion ;  and  this  exercise  prolonged  will  make  them  ache. 
But  this  movement  is  very  much  akin  to  that  in  danc- 
ing, the  latter  being  the  harder  of  the  two  ;  because  the 
weight  is  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other  ;  while  ini 
the  former  it  is  always  on  both. 

Again,  instead  of  stooping  for  a  few  inches  only,  stark. 

as  before,  with  head  and  neck  rigidly  erect,  and  now 

stoop  all  the  way  doion;  then  arise  again.      Continue 

this  movement  several  times  ;  and  generally  at  first  a 

few  repetitions  will  be  found  to  be  quite  enough.     By- 

and-by,  as  the  strength  increases,  so  should  the  number ;, 

and,  if  time  is  to  be  saved  and  the  work  condensed,  keep 
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damb-bells,  say  of  a  tenth  of  your  weighty  in  the  hands 
during  the  operation. 

A  more  severe  tax  yet  is  had  by  holding  one  foot  far 
out,  either  in  front  or  back^  and  then  stooping  down 
wholly  on  the  other  foot.  Few  can  do  this  many  times^ 
and  most  persons  cannot  do  it  at  all.  For  swiftly  bring- 
ing up  a  thigh  at  present  weaker  than  its  mate,  and  so 
restoring  the  symmetry  which  should  always  have  been 
there,  this  Work  is  almost  unparalleled. 

Jumping  itself,  either  high  or  flat,  is  admirable  for 
the  thighs.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  in  his  Five  Years 
in  an  English  University,  says  that  he  at  one  time  took 
to  jumping ;  and  was  astounded  at  the  rapid  progress 
he  made  in  a  branch  of  athletics  at  which  before  he  had 
been  no  good.  Maclaren  says  that  hardly  any  work  will 
quicker  bring  up  the  whole  legs  ;  but  this  will  probably 
prove  truer  where  a  large  number  of  moderate  jumps 
are  taken  daily ;  than  where  a  few  extreme  efforts  are 
made. 

Both  fast  walking  and  running  bring  vigorous  action 
to  these  muscles ;  slow  walking  does  little  for  them, 
hence  the  number  of  weak,  undeveloped  thighs  among 
men  who  do  little  or  no  quick  foot-work.  A  man,  too, 
whose  body  is  light  and  thin,  may  do  a  deal  of  fast  walk- 
ing without  greatly  enlarging  his  thighs ;  because  they 
have  comparatively  little  to  carry.  But  let  him,  after 
first  getting  thoroughly  used  to  fast  and  continued  walk- 
ing, carry  weight  a  while ;  say  a  twenty-five-pound  bag  of 
shot  or  sand  ;  or  a  small  boy,  on  his  back  ;  or  dumb-bells 
in  his  hands — of  course,  on  a  gymnasium-track,  or  some 
other  course  where  his  action  will  be  understood — and 
he  will  find  that  the  new  work  will  soon  tell,  as  would, 
also,  long-distance  running,  even  though  not  weighted, 
as  Eowell  so  eminently  shows. 
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Good,  stiff,  long-distance  walking  is  eiceilent  for  the 
front  thigh ;  but  running  is  belter,  especially  when 
done  as  it  ouglil  to  be;  namely,  not  flat-footed;  but 
with  the  heel  never  tonching  the  ground.  Any  sort  of 
rDDning  or  walking,  at  any  puce  protracted  enough  to 
bring  moderately  tired  miisclea,  will  tell,  especially  on 
these  in  question ;  while  severe  work  over  a  long  dis- 
tance will  give  them  a  great  task  ;  and  the  consequent 
ability  and  size.  Many  a  man  may  do  a  little  desultory 
rnnning  daily  ;  perhaps  for  a  week  or  two  together  once 
a  year  ;  and  not  find  his  thighs  enlarge  or  toughen  ma- 
terially. But  let  him  put  in  a  few  minutes  each  day, 
for  several  months  together ;  at  steady  smart  running ; 
as  far  as  he  can,  and  go  comfortably,  always  breathing 
long,  slow,  deep  breaths,  and  throogh  his  nose ;  and 
now,  besides  the  work  becoming  easy,  come  the  desired 
tiu  and  strength  as  well.  Tlie  hopping,  which  was  so 
good  for  the  calves,  is  hardly  less  so  for  these  mnscles  ; 
and  ia  one  of  the  best  possible  movements  to  develop  them 
in  the  shortest  time. 

Dancing,  long-continned,  also  tells  here,  as  an  ac- 
quaintance of  ours  found,  who  used  to  lead  the  German 
frequently  at  Newport ;  for,  though  far  from  being  an 
athlete,  he  said  that  he  daily  ran  a  mile  during  the  sea- 
ion,  _/uf/  to  keep  his  legs  in  good  order  for  the  duties  his 
position  demrinded. 

A  more  moderate  exercise  than  the  running,  though 
not  always  so  available,  is  walking  up-hill.  This,  be- 
sides, as  already  mentioned,  doing  so  much  for  the 
calves,  tells  directly  and  markedly  on  the  thighs  as  well. 
Skating  makes  a  pleasant  substitute  for  walking  during 
a  part  of  the  colder  months  ;  and,  when  much  distanto 
is  covered  daily,  brings  strong  and  shapely  thighs. 

The  farmer  and  the  laboring  man,  in  al!  their  heavier 
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work  done  stooping  over  their  tasks — sach  as  lifting, 
shoyelling,  picking,  and  mowing — nse  the  thighs  mnch ; 
bat  keep  them  so  long  fixed  in  one  position,  with  little 
or  no  varying  exercise  to  sapple  and  limber  them  and 
the  joints,  that  both  gradually  stiffen,  and  their  instep 
soon  begins  to  lack  elasticity,  which  tendency  is  too 
often  increased  by  heavy,  stiff,  and  unwieldy  boots. 

Swinging  forward  when  rowing,  either  in  a  boat  or  at 
the  toe-straps,  after  first  swinging  far  back,  takes  these 
upper  muscles  in  a  way  quite  the  reverse  of  their  ordi- 
nary nse,  they  now  aiding  to  pull  the  whole  trunk  for- 
ward, and  so  acting  like  two  long  hooks. 

All  lifting  of  heavy  objects  from  the  ground,  standing 
in  almost  any  position,  tells  heavily  on  these  muscles 
being  about  the  severest  momentary  test  they  can  have, 
greater  even  than  in  jumping.  But  occasional  heavy 
lifting  tends  rather  to  harden  the  muscle  than  to  rapid- 
ly increase  its  size,  protracted  effort  at  lighter  but  good- 
sized  weights  doing  the  latter  to  better  advantage. 
Sandow^s  lifting  for  years  has  made  these  muscles  of  his 
gigantic. 

Brisk  horseback-riding  keeps  these  muscles  very  ac- 
tively employed.  Every  sort  of  work  which  calls  for 
frequent  stooping  down  does  the  same.  Persons  who 
take  short  steps,  and  many  of  them,  if  they  walk  with 
vigor,  are  likely  to  have  legs  thicker  and  stouter  every- 
where than  they  who  stride  out  far,  but  make  the  whole 
step  as  easy  for  themselves  as  possible. 

For  wheel -work  these  are  the  muscles -in- 
chief.  Without  these  unusualhj  strong,  you  are  no  un- 
usual wheelman.  It  is  so  common  among  the  cyclists 
to  soon  enlarge  the  fronts  or  tops  of  the  thighs  that  it 
no  longer  attracts  notice. 

Indeed  no  other  muscles  have  been  so  oi;&rdeveloped 
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as  these  very  ones  ;  and  overdeveloped  by  cycling  ;  until 
they  appear  deformed. 

You  will  often  see  men  with  the  fronts  of  their  thighs 
abnormally  large,  and  of  hardly  moderate  development 
elsewhere. 

Not  that  cycling  does  not  call  other  parts  into  play  ; 
for  it  does.     As  is  well  said  by  Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt : 

'*  Cycling  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  legs  alone. 
Observations  by  experts  show  that  it  is  not  only  the  legs  which 
are  developed  by  wheeling.  In  previously  sedentary  persons  a 
eontdderabU  increase  in  the  circumference  of  the  chest  takes  place ; 
the  increase  often  amounting  to  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three  inches.  Tiie  arms  and  forearms  also  grow  firmer;  and  it 
is  said  that  in  them  also  quite  a  marked  increase  in  size  has  been 
seen.  The  muscular  system  everywhere  in  the  body  also  improves 
in  tone. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  why  cycling  increases  the  strength  of  the  legs. 
It  is  also  easy  to  see  why  the  chest  -  measurement  should  be  in- 
creased, as  a  result  of  the  deeper  and  more  rapid  breathing.  Not 
only  do  t?te  respiratory  muscles  become  stronger  and  larger  ;  but  also 
the  joints  and  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  move  more  easily  and  more  freely 
because  they  have  been  made  more  limber  by  use. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  investigations  which  have  been  made  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any  increased  mobility  of  chest 
(that  is,  extent  of  expansion  and  contraction),  as  a  result  of  bicycle 
exercise  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  studies  would  demon- 
strate its  existence." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Doctor  does  not  claim  that  cy- 
cling much  enlarges  the  arms  ;  or  the  greater  muscles 
of  the  trunk.  The  diameters  of  the  body  it  does  much 
for, — and  that  is  of  vast  importance ;  for  we  Ameri- 
cans AVERAGE  TOO  SMALL  IN  EVERY  CIIEST-DIAMETER 
BY  A  FIFTH,  ALMOST  BY  A  QUARTER,  TO  BE  THOROUGHLY 

WELL  BUILT  AND  ENDURING.     Cycling  will  not  give  a 
man  large  arms ;  will  never  begin  to  put  a  great  back  on 
him  as  will  rowing ;  will  do  much  for  his  sides ;  but 
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does  not  compare  with  wrestling  in  this  field.  And  the 
majority  of  cyclers  sit  in  such  a  way  as  to  cramp  their 
vital  organs,  and  so  to  impede  their  work.  That  there 
is  no  need  of  this  is  shown  by  a  small  minority,  who  sit 
superbly,  with  the  head  always  exactly  07i  top  of  the 
spine — not  poked  one,  two,  or  more  inches  forward, — 
with  the  neck,  in  short,  always  pressed  firmly  against 
the  back  of  the  collar. 

Of  two  youths  or  men  exactly  alike  at  the  start ;  if 
one  rides  a  wheel  an  hour  a  day  ;  and  the  other  runs 
daily  half  an  hour  at  a  fair  pace,  the  runner  will  not 
develop  the  fronts  of  his  thighs  as  much  as  the  cyclist 
does  his.  But  the  runner  will  develop  the  whole  of  each 
leg  and  hip  more  than  the  wheelman  does  ;  and  far  more 
symmetricalhj.  For  the  cycler  moves  his  foot  through 
only  a  small  circle, — never  over  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter. But  the  runner  at  every  step  strides — not  sixteen 
inches  —  hut  about  seven  feet!  And  the  runner's  bodtf 
has  the  better  of  it  also.  For  as  just  seen,  while  most 
cyclists  are  poke-necked,  and  so  cramp  their  vital  organs 
— notably  their  stomach  and  lungs — the  runner's  head  is 
on  top  of  his  spine ;  and  so  his  lungs,  and  all  his  vital 
organs  have  the  best  opportunity  for  full,  untrammelled 
work.  Moreover  the  legs  have  twice  as  much  to  do  in 
runniyig.  For,  on  a  wheel,  you  ride,  and  you  ride  sit- 
ting  down  ;  and  so  the  seat,  not  your  legs,  carries  inofit 
of  the  weight  of  your  body,  neck,  and  head.  But  in 
running,  your  legs  carry  your  entire  weight.  Or  rather 
07ie  leg  carries  it  all  ;  and  then  the  other.  So  each  leg 
gets  a  far  heavier  load  than  it  does  on  a  wheel. 

Every  cycler  should  have  his  or  her  heart  and  lungs 

first  examined,  by  a  physician,  to  see  if  there  is  anything 

wrong  or  any  danger  there.    But  if  found  to  be  all  right; 

then  let  them  ride  about  all  fchey  will.     Not  yet  in  the 
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world's  history  has  any  other  plaything  been  discover- 
ed at  once  so  useful  and  attractive.  Nothing  has  ap- 
proached the  wheel  in  tempting  all  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sizes  to  get  out-of-doors^  and  to  take  a  little  vigor- 
ous daily  exercise ;  to  drop  all  thought  of  business  ;  and 
to  play  a  little.  Why  should  middle  -  aged  and  elderly 
people  forget  how  io  play  ;  and  so  lose  one  of  their  chief 
helps  ;  and  charms  ?  To  the  3,000,000  wheels  in  use  in 
the  United  States  in  1898,  a  million  more  are  being  • 
added  annually.  And  no  other  thing  is  doing  as  much 
for  the  health,  force,  and  vigor,  of  our  in-door  people  ; 
or  for  our  roads.  Every  city  ought  to  have  good  cycle- 
paths  on  the  side  of  each  attractive  street,  from  one  end 
of  the  city  to  the  other.  No  men  make  such  good  road- 
masters  as  the  wheelmen.  No  other  thing  has  ap- 
proached the  wheel  in  enabling  girls  and  women  (and 
men  too)  to  dress  sensibly  and  comfortably ;  and  iu 
helping  at  last  educate  their  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  men.     As  here  appropriate,  we  append 

ROBERTS'S    HINTS    FOR  TUE    CYCLER 

Life  is  like  a  bicycle-run ;  some  worry,  fret,  and  scorch  along 
And  soon  reach  the  end,  while  others  take  it  easy  and  enjoy  them- 
aelves  as  they  go. 

Don't  sit  up  as  straight  as  a  stick;  lean  a  little  forward,  as  you 
would  if  you  were  running. 

Keep  your  head  np;  chin  in;  chest  up;  back  straight,  and  mouth 
iAu<,  especially  this  last  on  a  cold  day.  So  long  as  a  cyclist  can 
breathe  with  his  mouth  shut,  he  will  not  strain  his  Jieart. 

Increase  your  lung  capacity  l)y  practising  deep  breathing  as  fol- 
lows :  Hold  your  head  up  :  shoulders  back  ;  chest  out ;  inhale 
dowly  through  the  nose  wliile  counting  five ;  hold  until  you  have 
oouDted  two,  exhale  quickly.  Repeat  while  counting  ten,  again 
while  counting  fifteen,  holding  and  exhaling  as  above.  Don't 
ride  with  the  hands  close  together,  it  will  cramp  the  chest  and  im- 
pede free  breathing. 
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Don't  ride  by  fits  and  Btarts ;  take  a  tieady  gait  and  keep  it  up. 

Don't  keep  your  eyes  on  your  front  wheel,  look  up  and  enjag 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Come  back  from  your  ten-mile  spin  with  a 
panorama,  ten  miles  long,  permanently  photographed  on  your 
brain.  Tlie  average  cyclist  sees  nothing  hut  his  wheel  and  a  few  yards 
of  road. 

Hardly  any  of  the  muscles  are  so  useful  and  valuable 
as  these  on  the  front  of  the  thigh.  One  may  have  weak 
arms  and  trunk  ;  yet  with  strong  thighs  he  can  walk  a 
long  distance  daily;  and  not  be  nearly  so  fatigued  as 
those  much  stronger  elsewhere  and  weaker  here,  and,  as 
many  men  have  little  or  no  other  exercise  than  walking; 
they  are  often  contented  with  fair  development  here ; 
and  practically  none  of  any  account  elsewhere.  It  is 
astonishing,  too,  to  notice  how  a  man,  accustomed  for 
years  to  a  poor  shambling  sort  of  a  gait,  will,  with  strict 
attention  to  taking  a  clean  and  strong  straight-kneed 
step  over  a  certain  distance  daily;  with  a  determina- 
tion to  take  no  other  sort  of  gait ;  soon  improve  the 
strength  and  shape  of  his  thighs. 

As  hopping  on  one  foot  is  a  swift  way  to  develop  the 
calf  ;  so  frequent  stooping  down  as  low  as  possible,  and 
rising  again,  daily  ;  at  first  without  weights  ;  but  event- 
ually with  them  ;  is  the  sure  way  to  speedily  enlarge 
and  strengthen  the  thighs. 

TO   ENLARGE  THE   UNDER  THIGH 

The  muscles  of  the  tmder  thigh  do  not  get  nearly  so 
much  to  do  as  those  in  front,  in  many  persons  seeming 
almost  not  to  exist.  A  bad  walk,  with  the  knees  al- 
ways slightly  bejit,  is  partly  accountable  for  this ;  and  a 
man  accustomed  to  such  a  walk,  and  trying  suddenly 
to  walk  erect,  with  his  knees  firmly  knit^  and  bowed 
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slightly  back,  soon  tires  and  aches  at  the  operation, 
which,  to  one  in  the  habit  of  walking  erect ,  long  ago  be- 
came natural. 

The  exercise  already  recommended,  of  pressing  the 
sole  of  the  foot  hard  on  the  ground  just  as  it  leaves  it, 
is  scarcely  more  beneficial  to  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
than  to  these ;  likewise  walking  uphill,  that  telling  fine- 
ly on  them.  Standing,  as  does  the  West-Pointer  in  his 
"setting-up  drill,*'  and,  with  knees  unbent,  trying  to 
toach  the  floor  with  the  hands,  tells  in  this  region.  Fast- 
ening a  weight  of  any  sort,  a  dumb-bell  or  fiat-iron, 
to  the  ankle,  say  with  strap  or  towel ;  and  raising  the 
foot  as  high  up  backward  and  outward  as  possible ;  and 
repeating  till  tired  ;  putting  the  foot  in  the  handle  of  the 
pulling- weight,  and  frequently  drawing  it  far  down  ;  or, 
standing  with  back  to  the  wall,  and  placing  the  heel 
against  the  base-board  of  the  room,  or  any  solid  verti- 
cal surface ;  and  pressing  hard  backwards  many  times — 
these  all  tell  on  these  hidden  biceps  muscles  of  the  legs ; 
which,  small  as  they  are,  are  essential  ones  ;  and  espe- 
cially in  LOOKS ;  while  running  with  the  foot  thrown  high 
behtJid,  excels  thein  all, 

TO   STRENGTHEN  THE   SIDES   OF  THE   WAIST 

But  while  the  legs  have  been  so  actively  engaged, 
there  are  other  parts  which  have  not  been  idle,  so  that 
the  same  work  brings  other  strength  as  well.  In  every 
step  taken,  and  especially  every  vigorous  one,  as  in  fast 
walking  or  in  running,  the  muscles  at  the  sides  of  the 
waist  have  been  all  the  time  at  work ;  a  prominent  duty 
of  theirs  being  to  aid  in  holding  the  body  erect. 

Notice  a  man  weak  just  here,  and  see  his  body  sway 
a  little  from  side  to  side  as  he  walks ;  seeming  to  give 
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at  the  waist.  Were  such  a  one  to  practise  daily  hop- 
ping straight  ahead,  on  one  foot;  and  then  on  the 
other;  until  he  could  by-and-by  so  cover  half  a  mile 
without  fatigue  ;  he  would  find  his  swaying  propensity 
fast  disappearing ;  and  if  he  has  been  troubled  with  a 
feeble  or  unshapely  waists  that  also  will  have  grad- 
ually changed  ;  until  at  the  end  it  has  become  firm  and 
well  set. 

Take  the  long  balancing-pole  of  the  tight-rope  wallcer, 
and  try  to  walk  a  rope  a  while ;  or  try  the  more  simple 
expedient  of  walkiiig  on  the  railroad  rail;  and  these 
muscles  are  at  once  uncommonly  busy.  Notice  the 
professional  tight-rope  man,  and  see  liow  strong  he  is 
here,  especially  when  to  the  weight  of  his  own  body  he 
adds  another,  as  did  Farini  when  he  carried  a  man  on 
his  shoulders  across  the  Niagara  River ;  or  as  the  East- 
ern porter,  with  his  huge  weight  of  luggage ;  or  the 
carrier  at  the  meat-market,  wlio  shoulders  a  whole  side 
or  more  of  beef  and  marches  off  with  it.  These  men 
soon  get  great  and  unusual  power  in  these  side  muscles. 
Wrestling  also,  whether  Cornish  or  Graeco-Roman,  or 
indeed  almost  any  sort,  tells  directly  and  severely  here. 
If  one  prefers  to  use  apparatus  made  specially,  he  will 
find  in  every  well-appointed  gymnasium,  a  simple  de- 
vice of  Dr.  Sargent's,  made  purposely  to  bring  up  and 
strengthen  these  muscles. 

But  with  no  apparatus,  stand  erect.  Put  one  hand 
as  high  over  your  head  as  you  can.  Put  the  other  as 
low  down  at  your  side  as  you  can.  Now  raise  the  low 
hand  and  lower  the  high  one.  You  will  feel  like  sway- 
ing your  body  to  one  side  as  you  do  this.  Well  sway  it 
all  you  can.  Your  sides  are  getting  great  work  now; 
and  if  your  liver  is  torpid,  it  will  think  there  has  been  a 
declaration  of  war ;  and  there  has  been,  on  torpidity  of 
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liver  and  all  bilious  irregularity^  when  you  begin  doing 
plenty  of  this  work.* 

THE   ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES 

Nor  do  these  include  all  the  muscles  which  the  foot- 
work arouses  to  action.  Take  the  horizontal  bands  or 
layers  of  muscle  across  the  abdomen,  with  which  our 
fleshy  friend  on  page  149  became  so  suddenly  acquainted, 
and  which  for  forty  years  had  been  buried  and  unknown. 
Every  step  forward  moves  them,  and  the  higher  and 
more  energetic  the  step,  the  more  they  have  to  do.  A 
man  who  is  not  strong  in  these  muscles  will  usually 
have  a  feeble  walk;  and  very  often  will  double  forward 
a  little,  until  he  is  in  about  the  position  of  the  two 
hands  of  a  clock  at  two  minutes  past  six ;  giving  him 
the  appearance  of  being  weak  here.  But  the  strong, 
high  step  tilts  the  body  slightly  hack ;  and  gives  these 
muscles  so  much  to  do  that  they  soon  grow  good  at  it, 
j»nd  shapely  and  powerful  accordingly. 

Another  advantage  comes  from  having  these  muscles 
8trong,  and  from  forming  the  habit  of  stepping  as  he 
does  who  has  them  so.  By  walking  thus  erect,  the 
shoulders,  instead  of  pressing  over  on  the  chest  as  the 
man  tires ;  and  so  cramping  his  breathing ;  are  so  habit- 
ually held  moderately  back  that  it  is  easier  to  keep 
them  there  ;  and  the  consequent  fuller  respiration  keeps 
him  longer  fresh, 

♦  Physical  Director  Ehler,  now  of  Chicago,  but  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  Young  Men's  Christian  Associution,  used  to  call  this  exer- 
cise the  **  Liver  Squeezer,  or  the  Bilious  Pill."  But  we  suggested 
that,  having  in  mind  its  place  of  origin;  it  might  be  well  to  call  it 
"The  Detroit  Free  Press,"  although  the  organ  best  known  by  the 
latter  Dame  is  a  confirmed  foe  of  bilioumess. 
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This  rational  way  of  carrying  the  body  during  a  diffi- 
cult feat,  besides  giving  the  heart  and  lungs  full  room  for 
vigorous  action^  also  gives  the  stomach  and  other  vital 
organs  ample  play.  And  there  are  other  ways  of  bring- 
ing up  these  useful  abdominal  muscles,  equally  easy  to 
learn. 

Sit  down  at  the  rowing-machine ;  placing  the  feet  in 
the  toe-straps.  Now  sway  the  body  back  and  forth  ;  and, 
placing  the  hand  on  the  muscles  in  question,  feel  how 
they  harden.  An  ordinary  bit  of  strap  screwed  to  the 
base-board  of  one's  room  ;  so  that  each  foot  shall  have  a 
loop  of  it  to  go  into ;  and  then  a  stool  or  hassock  some 
eight  inches  high  to  sit  on,  save  the  expense  of  the  row- 
ing-machine; yet  produce  the  desired  result  with  these 
muscles. 

Lie  flat  on  the  back,  as,  for  instance,  just  on  awaking. 
Taking  first  a  deep,  full  breath,  draw  the  feet  upward, 
keeping  the  knees  unbent,  until  the  legs  are  vertical. 
Lower  them  slowly  till  horizontal  ;  then  raise  again  and 
continue.  It  will  not  take  many  minutes — or  seconds 
— to  bring  these  muscles  enough  work  for  one  morning. 

Or,  this  time  keep  the  legs  down  ;  and,  first  filling 
the  chest,  now  draw  the  body  up  until  you  are  sitting 
erect.  Then  drop  slowly  back ;  and  repeat.  This  will 
be  likely  to  take  even  less  time  than  did  the  other ;  but 
it  will  tell  tremendously  on  these  muscles.  Indeed, 
most  people  are  so  weak  in  them,  that  they  can  hardly 
do  this  once.  Yet  men  who  have  them  strong  and  well 
trained,  will  lie  flat  on  their  backs  on  the  floor  or  gym- 
nasium-mat ;  and  while  some  one  holds  their  ankles, 
taking  a  two-hundred-pound  man,  lying  across  their 
chest  at  right  angles  with  it ;  will  raise  him  several 
times  till  they  are  in  erect  sitting  posture. 

Sitting  on  one  of  the  parallel  bars  in  the  gymnasium, 
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and  placing  both  feet  under  the  other ;  and  now  drop- 
ping the  body  back  until  it  is  horizontal ;  then  rising  to 
Tertical  and  repeating  ;  is  yery  hard  work  for  these  ab- 
dominal muscles  ;  and  should  only  be  practised  by  those 
already  strong  here. 

These  muscles  are  brought  into  direct  and  vigorous 
play  in  rowing  ;  to  such  an  extent  that  no  man  who  has 
them  weak  can  be  a  fast  oarsman  over  any  ordinary  rac- 
ing distance.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  region  where 
young  rowers,  otherwise  strong,  and  seemingly  fit  for 
hard,  fast  work,  give  out  first. 

Every  time  the  foot  is  raised  in  running,  these  muscles 
are  called  to  active  duty  far  more  than  in  walking  ;  and 
the  high,  strong,  sharp  step  works  them  severely  ;  so 
thai  no  man  weak  here  could  be  a  fast  rxmner  with  good 
action.  And  if  you  would  condense  their  work  more  yet, 
run  with  very  short  steps,  say  of  not  two  feet  each.  You 
will  not  do  it  long.  Jumping  ;  vaulting  ;  leaping ;  all 
bring  them  into  sudden,  spasmodic,  almost  violent  ac- 
tion. Let  a  man  mow  a  wliile,  wlien  unused  to  it ;  and 
see  how  soon  it  tells  across  this  region ;  the  muscles 
aching  next  day  from  the  twisting  motion. 

COUNTEUWORK   FOR  THE   ABDOMINAL   MUSCLES 

But  nearly  all  the  exercises  just  named  for  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  while  they  make  them  strong  and  hand- 
some, tend  to  contract  rather  than  lengtlien  them  ;  and 
for  men  of  sedentary  life,  inclined  to  stoop  a  little  for- 
ward while  sitting,  some  work  is  needed  which  shall 
stretch  these  muscles,  and  aid  in  restoring  them  to  their 
natural  length. 

Stand  erect.  Now  gradually  draw  the  head  backward 
until  as  far  past  the  vertical  as  possible.     Return  slowly 
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to  erect  position.  In  the  drawing  back^  these  mnscles 
were  stretched  to  a  greater  length  than  usual ;  and  in 
those  who  accustom  themselves  to  drawing  far  back  in 
this  way^  like  the  contortionists  of  the  circus ;  these 
muscles  grow  wonderfully  elastic ;  such  men  being  able 
not  only  to  touch  their  heads  to  their  heels ;  but  now 
and  then  to  go  farther  yet;  and  drink  water  from  a 
tumbler  set  between  their  feet. 

But  while  there  is  no  need  of  such  extreme  work ; 
moderate  performance  in  this  way  directly  tends  to 
stretch  and  lengthen  muscles  which^  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people,  are  somewhat  cramped  and  shortened 
nearly  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  by  habitual  stand- 
ing, sitting,  or  lying,  with  the  back  either  flat  or  al- 
most curved  outward,  instead  of  slightly  hollowed  in, 
and  with  the  consequent  sinking  of  the  chest.  All 
work  above  the  head,  such  as  swinging  clubs,  or  an  axe 
or  sledge ;  putting  up  dumb-bells,  especially  when  both 
hands  go  up  together;  swinging  by  the  hands  from  rope 
or  bar  ;  or  pulling  the  body  up  till  the  chin  touches  the 
hands ;  standing  with  hack  to  the  exerciser  or  pulley- 
weights  ;  and  taking  the  handles  in  the  hands,  and, 
starting  with  them  high  over  the  head,  then  pushing 
the  hands  far  out  forward  ;  standing  two  or  more  feet 
from  the  wall,  facing  it ;  and,  placing  the  hands  side 
by  side  against  it,  about  as  high  up  as  your  shoulders ; 
then  throwing  the  chest  as  far  forward  as  possible; 
the  hauling-down  ropes  by  the  sailor  ;  the  ceiling-work 
of  the  plasterer  and  the  painter,  and  the  like ; — these 
all  do  excellent  service  in  bringing  to  these  important 
muscles  the  length  and  elasticity  they  ought  to  have ; 
and  so  contributing  materially  to  the  erect  carriage 
of  the  body.     All  kinds  of  pushing  with  the  hands ; 

such  as  one  does  in  putting  them  against  any  heavy  sub- 
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itaDce  and  trying  to  push  it  before  iiim  ;  striking  out  in 
boxing  ;  in  fencing  ;  or  single-stick  ;  with  dumb-bells  ; 
or  in  swimming  ;  are  capital ;  while  the  drawing  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  back  swiftly,  as  in  boxing  to  avoid 
a  blow,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  as  an  aid  in  this  di- 
rection. In  fact  the  cliief  cause  of  being  inerect  in  hold- 
ing the  head  forward.  If  your  body  would  not  give  ; 
the  head,  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  would  tip  you 
over.  But  instead  you  sink  in  your  chest  and  waist ; 
und  so  cramp  and  check  the  action  of  every  vital  or- 
gan. And  happily  the  remedy  is  easy.  Tilt  the  head 
back;  not  as  much  as  you  now  push  it  forward,  but 
even  half  as  much  ;  now  youk  chest  at  once  en- 
larges AND  EXPANDS    IN  ITS   EVERY   DIAMETER;   and 

the  cause  of  all  this  expansion  is  putting  your  head  in 
a  helpful  position,  instead  of  in  a  harmful  one. 

TO   ENLARGE   AND   GIVE    POWER  TO  THE   LOINS      , 

Before  leaving  the  waist,  there  is  one  more  set  of 
muscles  which  demand  attention ;  and  if  one  has  them 
veak,  no  matter  how  strong  he  may  be  elsewhere ;  he 
is  weak  in  a  place  where  he  can  ill  afford  to  be ;  and 
that  is  in  the  loinSy  or  the  main  muscles  in  the  small 
of  the  back ;  running  up  and  down  at  each  side  of 
the  spine.  In  many  of  the  heavier  grades  of  manual 
labor,  these  muscles  have  a  large  share  of  work  to  dc». 
All  stooping  over,  when  lifting  is  done  with  a  spade, 
or  fork,  or  bar ;  whether  the  knees  are  held  straight 
or  bent ;  or  lifting  any  weight  directly  in  the  hands  ; 
horizontal  pulling  on  exerciser,  pulley-weight,  rope,  or 
oar — in  short,  nearly  every  sort  of  work  where  the 
back  is  employed,  keeps  these  muscles  thoroughly  ac- 
tive.   Yon  cannot  bend  over  without  using  them.    Weed 
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a  while ;  and,  unless  already  strong  in  the  loins^  they 
will  ache. 

A  laboring-man  weak  here  would  hardly  be  worth  hir- 
ing. A  rowing-man  weak  here  could  never  be  a  first- 
rate  oar  till  he  had  trained  away  the  weakness.  Heenan, 
with  all  his  grand  physique,  his  tremendous  striking- 
power,  his  massive  development  above  the  waist,  would 
not  have  made  nearly  as  enduring  an  oar  as  the  sturdier, 
barrel-chested  Morrissey ;  or  as  the  broad-loined  Ren- 
forth  did  make.  Strong  loins  are  always  desirable.  He 
who  has  them ;  and  is  called  on  in  any  sudden  emer- 
gency to  lift  any  heavy  weight ;  as  the  prostrate  form  of 
one  who  has  fallen  in  a  swoon  ;  for  instance  ;  is  far  less 
likely  to  work  himself  serious,  if  not  permanent,  injury 
here,  than  he  who  has  them  untrained  and  undeveloped. 
But  the  tug  of  war,  on  fixed  cleats,  had  better  be 
omitted.     Listen  to  several  experts. 

Paul  C.  Philips,  Physical  Director  of  great  skill  and 
experience,  says : 

*'  The  tug  of  war  is  a  test  rather  than  a  developer  of  strength; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  inost  severe  one.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  man  enter  into  it  without  having  satisfactonly  passed  a 
rigid  examination  of  the  lieart^  lungs,  and  nervous  system;  and 
even  under  these  conditions  I  consider  it  doubtful  if  the  benefits 
derived  are  an  equivalent  of  the  risks  incurred.  The  in-door  tug 
of  war  b  generally  limited  to  two  minutes;  and  that  time  I  con- 
sider too  long  for  the  endurance  of  most  men.  The  out-door  tug  of 
war  is  generally  longer,  and  even  more  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  insecure  footing  of  the  men,  while  under  severe  strain.  The 
tug  of  war  should  be  permitted  only  after  each  participant  has  re- 
ceived a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  when  the  pull  is  lim- 
ited to  less  than  two  minutes.  On  the  whole  I  do  not  look  with 
favor  on  Us  iutroduclion." 

George  W.  Ehler,  Chicago's  famous  Physical  Director, 

says: 
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"  Tug  of  war  an  cUats  is  barbarmu,  RRSULTma  m  enlaroe- 
KENT  OP  TDB  HEART.  It  sbould  havc  Tio  place  in  the  associatioD. 
On  the  smooth  fluor  or  turf  it  is  the  source  of  a  large  amount  of 
fun,  and  is  harmless." 

Dr.  H.  G.  Nicks,  Physical  Director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  St.  Louis,  says : 

"  I  regard  the  tug  of  war  as  exceedingly  dangerous ;  the  vital 
organs  are  placed  under  a  severe  and  constant  strain  ;  and,  although 
no  evil  effects  may  be  manifest  at  the  time,  tlie  participant  is  liable 
to  receive  injuries  that  will  lost  through  life." 

DEVELOPMENT  ABOVE  THE  WAIST 

Little  or  no  work  has  been  suggested,  so  far,  aimed 
purposely  to  develop  any  muscles  above  the  waist.  In- 
deed, it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  especially  among  Eng- 
lishmen, to  find  a  man  of  very  strong  legs  and  waist ;  yet 
with  but  an  indifferent  chest  and  shoulders ;  and  posi- 
tively poor  arms.  Canon  Kingsley  had  discovered  this 
when  he  said  to  the  British  clergy,  *'I  should  be  ashamed 
of  being  weak.  I  could  not  do  half  the  little  good  I  do 
here  if  it  were  not  for  that  strength  and  activity  which 
Bome  consider  coarse  and  degrading.  Many  clergymen 
would  half-kill  themselves  if  they  did  what  I  do.  And 
though  they  might  walk  about  as  much  ;  tJiei/  would 
neglect  exercise  of  the  arms  and  chest,  and  become  dys- 
peptic or  consumptive." 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  things  which  would  have  proved 
useful  to  the  brave  Canon's  pupils.  The  connection 
between  the  arms  and  the  muscles,  both  on  the  front 
and  back  of  the  chest,  is  so  close  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  have  arms  thoroughly  developed  ;  and  not 
have  all  the  trunk-muscles  above  the  waist  equally  so. 
Fortunately,  as  in  foot-work,  the  exercises  to  develop 
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these  muscles,  without  haying  to  resort  to  expensive 
apparatus,  or  often  to  any  at  all,  are  very  numerous. 

With  a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  each  weighing  not  over 
one-thirtieth  of  what  he  or  she  does  who  uses  theih ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  muscle  above  the  belt  which  cannot,  by 
steady  and  systematic  work  of  never  over  half  an  hour 
daily,  be  rounded  and  strengthened  up  to  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  thoroughly  developed,  strong,  and  efficient 
person  of  its  owner's  sex,  size,  and  age. 

FILLING   OUT  THE   SHOULDERS   AND    UPPER   BACK 

Notice  now  what  these  dumb-bells  can  do  for  the 
shoulders  and  upper  back.  ^ 

Stand  erect  again,  and  have  the  dumb-bells  in  the 
hands,  hanging  easily  at  the  sides.  Now  carry  them 
slowly  BACKWARD  and  upward,  keeping  the  arms  straight 
at  the  elbows,  and  parallel ;  until  the  hands  are  about 
as  high  as  they  can  well  go.  Hold  them  there  a  moment ; 
then  drop  them  slowly  to  the  sides.  Do  it  again  ;  and 
keep  on  until  you  begin  to  feel  like  stopping.  Note  the 
spot  where  you  feel  it ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  under 
or  inner  muscles  of  the  part  of  the  back-Vi,rm  which  is 
above  the  elbow  ;  also  those  on  the  shoulder-blade ;  and 
the  large  muscles  of  the  back  directly  under  the  arms ; 
have  been  the  ones  in  action.  Laying  one  dumb-bell 
down ;  now  repeat  the  above  exercise  with  the  remain- 
ing one,  say  in  the  right  hand  ;  this  time  placing  the 
left  hand  on  the  hack,  just  under  the  right  arm ;  or  on 
the  inner  portion  of  the  triceps,  or  upper  muscle  of  that 
right  arm.  These  muscles  will  be  found  vigorously  at 
work  ;  and  hardening  more  and  more,  the  higher  the 
bell  is  carried,  or  the  longer  it  is  held  up. 

A  little  of  this  work  daily,  begun  with  the  lighter 
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dumb-bells,  and  increased  gradually  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  strokes ;  and  long  before  the  year  is  out,  if 
the  person  is  steady  and  persevering  at  it ;  decided  in- 
crease in  the  strength,  size,  and  shapeliness  of  the  upper 
back  will  follow. 

What  has  been  thus  done  with  the  dumb-bells  could 
have  been  done  nearly  or  quite  as  well  with  any  other 
small,  compact  body  of  the  same  weight,  which  could 
be  easily  grasped  by  the  hands,  such  as  a  pair  of  win- 
dow-weights ;  flat-irons  ;  cobble-stones  ;  or  even  chairs, 
whichever  were  convenient.  Where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way ;  and  if  one  reallj/  means  to  get  these,  or  any  other 
muscles  strong  and  handsome ;  the  way  is  surprisingly 
simple  and  easy. 

Now,  instead  of  using  the  dumb-bells;  stand  erect, 
facing  the  pulley-weiglits  at  the  gymnasium,  or  at  home 
your  exerciser.  Grasping  the  handles,  draw  them  far 
back  and  up;  the  hands,  in  other  words,  doing  pre- 
cisely what  they  did  with  the  bells ;  and  the  same  re- 
sults will  follow. 

Rowing,  either  at  the  oar  or  the  rowing  -  weights, 
would  have  told  more  yet  on  these  muscles ;  and,  as 
already  pointed  out,  on  many  others  besides  ;  the  weight 
of  the  body  itself  aiding  the  development,  as  it  would 
not  with  the  bells  or  exerciser.  It  would  also  broaden 
the  shoulders,  and  spread  them  apart ;  7/?orc,  perhaps, 
than  almost  any  other  known  exercise.  Especially  if 
you  take  in  and  hold  in  as  much  air  as  you  can  while 
you  are  at  this  work.  But,  like  any  other  single  exercise, 
calling  certain  muscles  into  play  and  leaving  others  idle ; 
taken  as  substantially  one's  only  exercise ;  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  rowing-men ;  it  brings  b,  partial  and  one- 
Hided  development ;  making  the  parts  used  look  too  large 
for  the  rest ;  the  fact  being  that  the  rest  have  not  been 
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brought  np  as  fast  as  the  former.  Unless  one's  chest  is 
unusually  broad  and  strong ;  and  of  ten^  even  if  it  is ; 
constant  rowing  warps  his  shoulders  forward ;  and  tends 
directly  to  make  him  a  round-shouldered  man  ;  while 
the  upper  arm,  or  that  part  above  the  elbow,  has  had 
practically  no  development ;  the  inner  part  of  the  tri- 
ceps or  back -arm  alone  being  called  to  severe  duty  ;  but 
the  bulk  being  almost  idle.  Courtney,  the  greatest 
sculler  the  United  States  has  yet  produced — a  large 
man,  standing  six  feet  and  half  an  inch  in  height, 
strongly  made  in  most  parts ;  and  weighing  ordinarily 
nearly  a  hundred  and  ninety — is  a  good  instance  of  how 
rowing  does  little  for  the  upper  arm  ;  for  while  his /ore- 
arm  is  almost  massive,  measuring  exactly  thirteen  inches 
in  girth  ;  the  upper  arm,  doubled  up,  barely  reaches 
fourteen.  A  ?re//-proportioned  arm  ;  of  which  the  fore- 
arm girths  thirteen ;  should  measure  above  all,  fifteen 
and  a  half.  Again,  while  Courtney's  forearm  feels  sin- 
ewy and  hard  ;  the  upper  is  not  nearly  so  hard  ;  and 
does  not  give  the  impression  of  having  seen  very  stiff 
service.  His  chest,  too,  is  not  so  large  by  over  two 
inches  as  ought  to  go  with  a  thirteen-inch  forearm,  nor 
does  it  looks  so. 

Besides  these  exercises  with  the  dumb-bells,  the  exer- 
ciser, the  weights,  and  the  oar  ;  all  the  vocations  which 
cause  one  to  stoop  over  much  and  lift — such  as  most  of 
those  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  of  the  artisan  in  the 
heavier  kinds  of  work — tell  on  these  same  muscles  of  the 
tipper  back  and  the  inner  side  of  the  triceps  ;  too  often 
bringing,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  far  better  back  than 
front,  and  so  injuring  the  form  and  carriage.  Lifting 
heavy  weights  where  one  stands  nearly  erect ;  as  when 
practising  on  the  lifting-machine ;   pulls  very  heavily 

on  the  extreme  tipper  muscles  of  the  back  ;  those  slop- 
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stand  as  before ;  bat  this  time  keep  the  arms  parallel, 
and  raise  them  in  front  as  high  as  you  can^  rising  on  the 
toes  and  soles  as  before.  And  so  repeat.  This  is  your 
chest-deepener  ;  while  the  otlier  was  its  hroadener.  Five 
minutes  in  all  daily  of  this  broadening,  and  as  much 
more  of  the  deepening  for  every  child  in  every  school 
in  America — and  sitting  always  erect — would  in  one 

YEAR  DO  MORE  TO  PREVENT  CONSUMPTION  than   almost 

anything  else  that  could  be  done.  It  needs  no  tool. 
And  it  costs  nothing.  Only  be  sure  of  one  thing,  name- 
ly— breathe  as  slowly  and  deeply  as  you  can  all  the  time 
you  are  at  this  exercise.  Nor  is  it  only  for  children. 
For  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  New 
York  in  a  few  minutes  of  this  breathing  work  each  day, 
after  he  wOrS  forty  years  old,  increased  the  girth  of  his 
chest /owr  inches. 

Of  course  care  should  be  taken  to  do  these  few  exer- 
cises only  in  pure  air.  For,  as  Dr.  John  A.  Lewis,  of 
Kentucky,  a  physician  of  great  experience  and  success, 
well  says,  **  Consumption,  the  arch  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  finds  its  chief  ally  in  the  impure  air  of  our  poorly 
ventilated  houses," — a  hint  that  should  be  taken  iu 
every  home  and  school-house,  office,  store,  and  factory 
in  all  the  land. 

And  running  slowly,  taking  just  as  short  steps  as  you 
can — is  a  rare  chest-expander.  Indeed  you  can  do  this. 
right  in  your  room,  right  on  one  spot,  in  fact,  which, 
is  called  still  running. 

Spreading  the  parallel-bars  until  they  are  nearly  three 
feet  apart,  and  doing  such  arm-work  on  them  as  you 
can ;  but  with  your  body  below  and  face  downward, 
helps  greatly  in  expanding  the  chest.  So  does  swinging 
from  the  rings  or  bar  overhead,  or  higli  parallels,  and 
remaining  on  them  as  long  as  you  can. 
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A  slim  neck  is  a  sign  of  weakness.     Mr.  Fronde  in  his 

life  of  Julius  Gipgar  speaks  of  Cicero  as  haviug  a  neck 
like  a  woman.  But  this  was  before,  as  one  writer  aaya.  he 
"spent  two  years  in  (ireek  gymnasiums,  and  came  back 
us  vigorous  as  a  farm-hand."  You  often  see  men  with  a 
grand  head  connected  with  a  feeble  body  by  a  weak,  nn- 
satisfactory-looking  neck,  anil  wonder  why  so  good  a 
head  accomplishes  so  little.  Put  such  a  neck  and  body 
under  Webster's  head,  and  his  working  power  would 
have  been  so  cut  down  that,  after  his  earlier  years,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  ever  been  heard  of  ;  for  a 
feeble  body  could  not  long  stand  the  demands  of  tttch 
a  head.  Under  that  head,  24  inches  in  its  largest  girth, 
look  at  that  neck!  And  in  Mr.  Beccher's  case,  see  what 
u  mighty  neck  he  had,  a  17-inch  collar  even  being  tight 
for  it  after  he  had  been  preaching — "a  neck  clothed 
with  thunder."  Look  at  the  splendid  neck  of  the 
greatest  prize-fighter  America  has  yet  produced — one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  times  —  John  L.  yullivan. 
Corbott  and  Fitzsimmons  have  both  yet  to  prove  them- 
selves great  in  one  element  essential  to  a  prize-fighter. 
They  can  give  pretty  sharp  blows; — they  can  avoid 
blows  wonderfully; — but  in  which  battle  has  either  ever 
proved  that  he  could  take?  Each  is  too  small  in  the  bar- 
rel to  be  u  sure  taker.  But  not  so  Sullivan.  Dr.  Sar- 
gent raeasnred  his  chest  beloio  the  breast  muscles  at  40^^ 
inches  natural,  and  43^  inches  infiated!  Althongli 
there  would  have  to  be  some  deduction  becanse  he  was 
rather  fleshy,  neither  of  the  other  two  can  show  any  such 
figures.  Each  is  almost  slender  for  his  height,  Fitz- 
simmons being  finely  developed  in  his  striking  muscles 
— but  almost  slim  everywhere  else.  This  is  not  the  wav 
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to  build  a  first-class  man  for  tie  terrible  ordeal  of  tlie 
prize-ring.  And  so  far  were  tbeir  blows  from  being  un- 
asoaily  heavy  in  tbeir  figbt  at  CarsoQ  City,  that  MuUivan 
— quite  an  interested  on  -  looker — prononnced  them 
"mere  love- taps."  One  of  hia  heaviest  blows  in  hia 
palmiest  day  would  have  crushed  in  the  ribs  of  either 
of  theiie  men.  Two  inches  shorter  than  either,  be  out- 
weighed each  by  more  that  ^0  pounds,  and  unlike  them 
he  is  stnrdily  built  from  the  ground  up.  Listen  to  Dr. 
8argeQt  aa  to  hia  head  and  neck:  "All  of  Sullivan's 
girth  measnrements  are  unusually  large,  and  most  of 
them  exceed  the  masimum  "  (of  the  thousands  the  Doc- 
tor has  token  in  18  years  at  Harvfird).  "  The  girth  of 
head  is  23 finches  (that  is  in  Its  largest  girth),  and  sur- 
passed in  this  respect  iJTJ  per  cent,  of  all  those  es- 
amiued."  Now  we  begin  to  see  what  Webster's  24-inch 
head  meant,  For  he  continues,  "  A  large  head  usually 
indicates  a  great  amount  of  nervous  energy,  aW  wfien 
accompanied  by  a  large  neck  is  asmuch  asigti  of  phtfuiail 
force  as  a  targe  (rimk  and  limbs."  So  the  neck  of  a 
Miraheau  or  u  Bourke  Cockran,  a  Luther  or  a  Bismarck 
means  somet/iing  after  all.  And,  as  to  Sullivan's  neck. 
Dr.  Sargent  adds  :  "In  this  case  the  neck  is  Iti^  inch- 
es in  circumference  ;  and  exceeds  the  largest  measure- 
ment of  this  part  taken  by  seven -tenths  of  an  inch!" 
When  you  are  dealing  with  such  material  aa  Sullivan 
was  at  his  best — the  tape  measure  is  eloquent.  It  tells 
much  of  the  secret  of  his  power.  And  what  a  pity  that 
this  splendid  man — as  brave,  honest,  straightforward  a 
fighter  as  ever  stepped  into  a  prize-ring  ;  a  big-hearted, 
generous-natuied  man  of  abundant  good  common-sense 
— for  no  dull  man  can  he  much  of  a  fighter ;  should  be 
old  and  gray-headed  at  fori)/,  carrying  nearly  100  pounds 
of  freight;  and  of  worst-  tiian  uscleiis  freight— cumbrouii, 
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dangerous  freight — so  impeding  the  working  of  every  vi- 
tal organ  that  he  is  not  likely  to  live  to  be  a  recdly  old 
man.  And  yet,  barring  accident  and  contagion,  he  can 
if  he  will.  If  he  is  strong  enongh  to  do  one  thing, 
namely,  what  another  famous  son  of  Massachusetts  once 
did — Chief  Justice  Parsons — to  conquer  an  appetite  that 
had  wellnigh  conquered  him — for  the  judge — an  in- 
veterate snuff  -  taker  —  in  one  day  said,  **  No  more 
snuff  V  And  so  strong  a  man  was  he,  that  he  kept 
the  snuff-box  open  and  full,  before  him  all  the  time 
as  he  sat  on  the  bench  ;  but  no  more  snuff  ever  again 
tickled  his  judicial  nostrils.  And  if  Sullivan  is  man 
enough  to  say,  "Nq  more  stuff  !'^  and  then  to  never 
again  let  a  drop  of  any  *'  stuff "  tickle  his  palate,  he 
can  make  a  citizen  of  large  usefulness,  and  of  prob- 
ably a  long  life.  If  Bismarck  could  take  off  70  pounds 
after  he  was  seventy  years  old ;  what  is  to  hinder  Sulli- 
van from  doing  the  same  after  he  is  only  forty  ?  Pop- 
ular with  all  classes  —  so  popular  that  no  other  man, 
walking  any  street  in  the  United  States  to-day,  will  so 
swiftly  drew  a  large  and  admiring  crowd ;  then  with  a 
year's  study  of  the  main  elements  of  the  business,  what 
a  contractor  he  would  make  !  With  bis  influence  and 
control  over  men;  their  admiration  for  his  courage  and 
prowess,  and  his  sterling  honesty  of  nature  ;  that  man, 
especially  with  a  capable  partner,  could  yet  be  one  of 
the  largest  contractors  for  railroad-grading — and  other 
fields  requiring  a  large  force  of  men  at  heavy  labor  in 
the  country ;  and  so  a  very  useful  man  in  the  com- 
munity. 

And  how  do  you  get  a  neck — not  so  grand  a  one  as 
Sullivan's — for  that  is  denied  to  most  men — but  a  good 
one,  a  fine  one  for  a  man  of  your  pounds  and  inches. 

Well,  carry  a  weight  on  your  head  daily ;  such  as  a 
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bag  of  sand,  or  rather  yielding  substance.  Look  at  the 
women  of  Southern  Europe — go  down  about  -the  fruit- 
market  in  any  of  our  cities  upon  any  day,  and  you  will 
see  some — and  observe  what  weights  they  carry  on  their 
heads,  and  with  ease;  and  see  what  fine,  shapely,  well- 
made  necks  are  theirs. 

Try  another  thing.  Turn  your  face  slowly,  as  far 
around  as  you  can.  Now  do  it  the  other  way,  and 
many  times  every  day. 

Next  tip  your  head  over  backwards  slotvly,  as  far  as 
you  can,  and  as  often  as  you  can,  each  day.  Draw  your 
chin  far  in  many  times  daily — hundreds  if  you  will — ^for 
this  is  excellent  for  the  neck ;  and  to  give  you  a  good 
carriage. 

Every  morning  and  night ;  and  if  you  awaken  in  the 
night,  lie  on  your  hack ;  rest  on  your  head  and  heels ; 
AND  ON  NOTHING  ELSE,  and  you  will  not  stay  there 
long.  This  is  called  the  "  Wrestler's  Bridge.''  For  till 
yon  make  both  shoulders  of  a  wrestler  touch  the  ground 
at  once,  you  have  not  thrown  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 
WHAT  EXERCISE  TO  TAKE   DAILY 

*'It  is  scarcely  credible  how  far  the  body  may  be  made  proof 
against  all  feather,  and  against  even  tnolent  exertions  by  daily  eX' 
erdee,** 

*'  A  well  -  framed  and  exercised  body  assures  sound  sense^  and 
right  judgment " 

**  Exercise  will  invigorate  the  mind  ;  will  render  it  manly,  en- 
ergetic, indefatigable,  firm,  and  courageous" 

**  Serenity  of  mind  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  health  of 
body." 

"The  sports  of  children,  by  exercising  and  developing  the 
organs,  without  which  tbe  act  of  tbinking  is  impracticable,  lay 
ihe  foundation  for  that  harmony  between  the  corporal  and  mental 
faculties,  from  which  probably  arises  what  we  term  a  sound  under- 
standing. " — Salzman. 

"  The  weaker  the  body,  the  more  it  commands  ;  the  stronger  it 
is,  the  more  it  obeys." 

"  Strength  of  body  and  strength  of  mind  ;  the  reason  of  the  sage 
and  the  vigor  of  an  athlete,  exhibit  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  mun, 
and  the  highest  refinement  of  the  mind." — Rousseau. 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  mind  is  enlivened  by  the  mo- 
tion and  exercise  of  the  body." — Pliny  (Secund.  Epist.  I..  6). 

''The  artist  therefore  who  combines  music  (that  is,  the  whole 
circle  of  knowledge  and  mental  acquirements)  with  gymnastics,  in 
the  most  eligible  proportions,  and  applies  them  to  the  mind,  is  to 
me  the  most  perfect  and  Jtarmonious  physician." — ^Plato. 

Ak  endeavor  has  Been  made  thus  far  to  point  out 

how  wide-spread  is  the  lack  of  general  bodily  exercise 

among  classes  whose  vocations  do  not  call  the  muscles 
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into  play ;  and,  agmin.  how  l*yc:il  anJ  o:^:^^^l$•:^:b«d  U 
that  action,  eveii  among  ch'>se  who  ar«  ecgazei  i::  mc«c 
kinds  of  manual  labor.  Various  simrle  eirivises  hare 
been  described  which,  if  follow e»i  sieaoilj  anl  p^jrsist- 
ently,  will  bring  size,  shape,  and  screr.ri'a  ro  anj  de- 
sired muscles.  It  mar  be  well  to  srroup  :a.  or.e  riace  a 
few  movements,  which  will  enable  any  one  to  know  a: 
once  about  what  amount  and  sort  of  work  to  take  dailv. 
Special  endeavor  wiU  be  made  to  single  out  such  move- 
ments as  will  call  for  no  expensive  apparatus.  Indeed, 
most  of  these  want  no  apparatus  at  all :  and  hence  will 
be  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  it  has  been  urged  that 
the  school  is  the  most  suitable  place  to  accustom  chil- 
dren to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  they  particularly 
need  ;  a  few  exercises  will  first  be  suggested  which  any 
teacher  can  learn  almost  at  once ;  but  which  yet,  if 
faithfully  taught  to  pupils,  will  soon  be  found  to  take 
so  little  time  that,  instead  of  interfering  with  other 
lessons,  they  will  prove  a  positive  aid.  Though  perhaps 
imperceptible  at  the  outset ;  in  a  few  years,  with  ad- 
Tancing  development,  the  gain  made  will  be  found  not 
only  to  be  decided,  but  of  the  most  gratifying  character. 

DAILY   WORK    FOR   CHILDRKX 

Suppose  the  teacher  has  a  class  of  fifty.  If  the  aisles 
of  the  school-room  are,  as  thev  should  he,  at  least  two 
feet  wide  (though  they  are  often  not  even  twenty 
inches),  let  the  children  at  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
morning ;  and  again  of  the  afternoon  session  ;  stand  in 
these  aisles  in  rows,  so  that  each  two  of  the  children 
shall  be  about  six  feet  apart.  Open  the  windows  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  fresh  air.  Let  the  first  order  be,  that 
all  heads  and  necks  be  held   ererf.      Once  these  are 
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placed  in  their  right  position,  all  other  parts  of  their 
bodies  at  once  fall  into  place.  The  simplest  way  to  in- 
sure this  is,  as  already  seen,  to  hold  the  neck  firmly 
against  the  bach  of  the  collar.  Baise  the  hands  direct- 
ly over  the  head,  and  as  high  as  possible,  until  the 
thumbs  touch,  the  palms  of  the  hands  facing  to  the 
front,  and  the  elbows  being  kept  straight.  Without 
bending  the  elbows,  bring  the  hands  downward  in  front 
towards  the  feet  as  far  as  can  comfortably  be  done,  gen- 
erally at  first  about  as  low  as  the  knee ;  taking  care  to 
keep  the  knees  themselves  absolutely  straight ;  indeed, 
if  possible,  bowed  even  back.  Now  return  the  hands 
high  over  the  head,  and  then  repeat,  say  six  times.  This 
number  twice  a  day  for  the  first  week  will  prove  enough ; 
and  it  may  be  increased  to  twelve  the  second  week ;  and 
maintained  at  that  number  thereafter,  care  being  taken 
to  assure  two  things  :  one,  that  tlie  knees  are  never 
bent ;  the  other  that,  after  the  first  week,  the  hands  are 
gradually  brought  lower  down  ;  until  they  touch  the 
toes.  Some  persons,  familiar  witli  this  exercise,  can, 
with  the  knees  perfectly  firm  and  straight,  lay  the  whole 
flat  of  the  hands  on  the  floor  in  front  of  their  feet. 
But,  after  the  first  week,  reaching  the  fioor  with  the 
finger-tips  is  enough  for  the  end  sought ;  which  is,  to 
make  the  pupil  stand  straight  on  his  feet ;  and  to  re- 
move all  tendency  towards  holding  the  knees  slightly 
bent ;  and  so  causing  that  weak,  shaky,  and  sprung  look 
about  the  knees,  so  very  common  among  persons  of  all 
ages,  to  give  way  to  a  proper  and  graceful  position. 

Let  the  pupils  now  stand  erect,  this  time  with  backs 
not  bent  forward,  but  with  the  body  absolutely  verti- 
cal. Raise  the  hands  above  the  head  as  before,  elbows 
straight,  till  the  thumbs  touch.     Now,  never  bending 

body  or  knees  a  hair's-breadth,  and  keeping  the  elbows 
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unbent,  bring  the  hands  almvly  dovn,  not  in  front  this 
time,  hut  at  the  sidoa  just  ahove  the  knees  ;  the  little 
finger  and  the  Inner  edge  of  the  hnnd  alone  touching 
the  leg,  and  the  palma  facing  straight  in  front.  Now 
notice  how  difficult  it  is  to  warp  the  shoulders  forwai-d 
even  an  inch.  The  chest  is  out,  the  head  and  neck  are 
erect,  the  shoutdcra  are  held  low,  the  hack  vertical  nnd 
hollowed  in  a  little,  and  the  knees  straight.  Carry  the 
hands  alowhj  hack  through  the  same  liue,  till  again  high 
over  the  head.  Then  bring  them  down  to  the  sides 
again  ;  and  do  six  of  these  movements  twice  each  day 
the  first  week  ;  and  twelve  daily  afterwards. 

While  exercises  aimed  at  any  given  muscles  have  heeu 
mentioned  elsewhere,  any  one  might  follow  them  all  up 
until  every  muscle  was  shapely  and  strong,  and  still 
carry  himself  awkwardly,  and  even  in  a  slouchy  and 
eloveuly  manner.  This  last-named  esercise  is  directly 
intended  to  obviate  this.  If  steadily  practised,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  hest  known  exercises,  as  it  not  only 
gives  strength,  but  a  fine  erect  carriage.  The  whole 
frame  is  so  held  that  every  vital  organ  has  free  scope 
and  play-room  ;  and  their  healthier  and  more  vigorous 
action  is  directly  encouraged.  This  is  one  part,  indeed 
the  chief  exercise,  in  the  West  Pointer's  "setting-up 
drill";  and  all  who  have  ever  seen  the  cadets  at  the 
Point  will  at  once  recall  how  admirably  they  succeed 
in  acquiring  and  retaining  a  handsome  carriage  and 
manly  mien. 

To  vary  the  work  a  little ;  and  to  bring  special  de- 
velopment to  particular  muscles ;  now  let  the  pupil 
stand  with  arms  either  hanging  easily  at  the  sides ;  or 
else  held  akimbo ;  the  neck  back  against  the  collar;  erect, 
with  the  heels  together,  and  the  toes  turned  outward. 
Baiae  the  hoels  slowly  off  tbe  Aoor  ;  the  soles  and  toes 
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remaiiiing  firm  on  the  floor,  Bustaining  the  entire  weight. 
When  tlie  heels  are  as  hii/h  as  possible,  hold  them  there 
11  moment ;  then  lower  slowly  till  the  whole  foot  is  oq 
the  floor  again  ;  then  rise  aa  before  ;  and  so  repeat 
twelve  times  twice  a  day  the  first  week ;  and  then 
twenty-five  for  the  following  week,  continuing  this. 
If  this  is  not  vigorous  enongh,  after  the  first  month, 
do  fifty;  it  will  be  found  that  now  this  work  is  tell- 
ing on  the  size,  shape,  and  effectiveness  of  the  feet 
and  calves ;  and  on  the  grace  and  springiness  of  the 
step  itself.  If  any  boy  or  girl  wants  to  become  a 
good  jumper;  or  to  get  decided  aid  in  learning  to 
dance  long  aud  easily;  he  or  she  wilt  find  this  a  great 
he!p.  If  they  even  practise  it  for  half  an  hour  a  day ; 
but  a  few  miuntes  at  a  time ;  they  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  it. 

All  the  work  thus  far  recommended  here  can  readily 
be  done  in  TWO  minutes.  Standing  erect ;  with  the 
arms  still  akimbo,  and  the  feet  as  before  ;  now  bend  the 
knees  so  as  to  stoop  six  or  eight  inches ;  then  rise  to 
the  perpendicular,  stoop  again,  and  continue  this  six 
times,  the  feet  never  leaving  the  floor.  This  strength- 
ens the  knees :  while  tlie  front  of  the  thighs  get  the 
heaviest  piirt  of  the  work  ;  though  the  leg  below  the 
knee  is  doing  a  good  share.  By  the  third  week  the 
number  may  be  made  twenty-five.  If  among  the  schol- 
ars there  are  some  who  are  decidedly  weak,  twenty-five 
of  these  exercises  is  about  the  limit.  For  strong,  hearty 
boys,  twice  as  many  will  prove  nearer  the  mark.  After 
two  or  three  months  of  twenty-five  movements  as  de- 
scribed for  every  day  ;  fifty  might  bo  tried  once  by  all 
the  pupils ;  to  see  whether  it  is  too  severe  ;  and  if  not, 
then  maintained  daily  at  the  maximum. 

Thus  far  the  feet  have  not  left  their  particular  posi- 
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tion  on  the  floor.  Now  let  the  pupil  stand  with  the 
right  foot  ndvaucod  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  ; 
Boddenly  rising  on  the  toes,  giva  a  Blight  spring,  and 
throw  the  luft  foot  to  the  front,  and  the  right  back ; 
then  spring  back  as  before  ;  and  do  this  six  timoB  twice 
II  day  the  first  week  ;  twelve  the  second  ;  and  twice  ae 
many  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Thie  calls  the  same 
mnBcles  into  play  ua  the  last  eserciae,  and  brings  the 
same  dc'Telopment,  bat  is  a  little  more  severe  and  vig- 

If  still  harder  thigh-work  is  wanted  ;  starting  again, 
with  the  heels  together,  this  time  do  not  raise  the  heels 
at  all ;  but  stoop  down  slowly,  as  low  as  possible ;  bend- 
ing the  knees  greatly ;  of  course,  the  back,  however, 
being  held  slraight  all  the  while.  Then  rise  to  an  erect 
position ;  then  go  down  again.  Practising  this  three 
times  each  morning  and  afternoon  at  first,  may  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  six  a  week  later  ;  and  twelve  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  ISetter  work  than  this  for  quickly  giv- 
ing size  and  strength  to  the  thighs  could  hurdly  be 
devised ;  while,  as  has  been  already  noted,  scarcely  any 
muscles  on  the  whole  body  are  more  needed  or  used  for 
ordinary  walking. 

Still  standing  erect,  with  arms  akimbo,  raise  the  right 
foot  in  front  about  as  high  as  the  left  knee,  keeping  the 
right  knee  unbent.  Hold  the  right  foot  there  ten  sec- 
onds ;  then  drop  it ;  then  raise  it  again,  fully  six  times. 
Then,  standing,  do  the  same  thing  with  the  left  foot. 
This  calls  at  once  on  the  muscles  across  the  abdomen  ; 
aiding  the  stomach  and  other  vital  organs  directly  in 
their  work. 

This  time  raise  the  foot  equally  high  behind;  then 
return  it  to  the  floor,  and  so  continue,  giving  each  foot 
ofgiial  work  to  do.     The  under  thigh,  hip,  and  loiu  are 
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now  in  action ;  and  when^  later  on^  they  become  strong, 
their  owner  will  find  how  mnch  easier  it  is  to  run  than 
it  nsed  to  be ;  and  also  that  it  has  become  more  natural 
to  stand  erect.  The  rate  of  increase  of  these  last  two 
exercises  may  be  about  the  same  as  the  others. 

There  is  not  much  left  now  of  the  ten  minutes.  Still, 
if  the  work  has  been  pushed  promptly  forward,  there 
may  still  be  a  little  time.  However,  all  three  of  the 
kinds  of  work  suggested  for  the  front  thigh  need  not  be 
practised  at  the  one  recess,  any  one  sufficing  at  first. 

With  head  again  erect,  and  knees  firm  ;  hold  the  hands 
out  at  the  sides  and  at  armVlength ;  close  each  hand 
firmly;  as  though  trying  to  squeeze  a  rubber -ball, 
or  other  elastic  substance.  Beginning  with  twenty  of 
these  movements ;  fifty  may  be  accomplished  by  the  end 
of  the  fortnight;  and,  by  their  continuance,  both  the 
grip  and  the  shape  of  the  hand  will  be  found  steadily 
improving. 

Clasp  the  hands  together  ovek  the  head.  Now  turn 
them  over  until  the  palms  are  upward,  or  turned  towards 
the  ceiling,  and  straighten  the  elbows  until  the  hands 
are  as  high  over  the  head  as  you  can  reach.  While  hold- 
ing them  in  this  position,  be  careful  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  droj)  at  all.  Let  the  scholar  march  three  or 
four  times  around  the  room  in  this  position.  It  will 
soon  be  found  that  no  apparatus  whatever  is  necessary 
to  get  quite  a  large  amount  of  exercise  for  the  shoulders. 
In  this  way,  while  there  is  an  unwonted  stretching  apart 
of  the  ribs,  and  opening  up  of  the  chest ;  the  drawing 
in  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen  will  be  found  to  correct 
incipient  chest-weakness  ;  /^flfT/'-breathing ;  and  any  ten- 
dency towards  indigestion. 

Following  up  the  method,  now  let  the  class  form 
along  the  sides  of  the  room,  standing  three  feet  /ipart, 
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and  about  two  feet  from  the  wall.  Place  the  hands 
against  the  wall^  just  at  a  level  with  and  opposite  to  the 
shoulders.  Now,  keeping  the  heels  all  the  time  on  the 
floor,  and  the  neck  back  against  the  collar  ;  let  the  body 
settle  gradually  forward  until  the  chest  touches  the  wall, 
keeping  the  elbows  pretty  near  to  the  sides ;  the  knees 
never  bending  a  particle  ;  and  the  face  held  up  turned ; 
the  eyes  looking  at  the  ceiling  directly  ovorhead.  Now 
push  slowly  off  from  the  wall  until  the  elbows  are  again 
straight,  and  the  body  back  at  vertical.  Then  repeat 
this,  and  continue  six  times  for  each  half  of  the  day,  for 
the  first  week.  Keep  on  until  you  reach  fifteen  by  the 
third  week  ;  and  twenty-five  by  the  second  month.  For 
expanding  and  deepening  the  chest ;  helping  to  poise 
the  head  and  neck  so  that  they  will  remain  exactly  where 
they  belong — in  an  erect  position — and  for  giving  the 
main  part  of  the  upper  back-arm  quite  a  diflScult  piece 
of  work  to  do,  this  will  prove  a  capital  exercise.  Who- 
ever will  make  a  specialty  of  this  one  form  of  exercise 
until  they  daily  take  two  or  even  three  hundred  such 
pushes  ;  will  find  that  any  tendency  he  or  she  may  have 
to  flatness  or  hollowness  of  chest  will  soon  begin  to  de- 
crease, and  will  very  likely  disappear  altogether.  Also 
that  the  back  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow  is  getting  large, 
strong,  and  shapely. 

In  this  last  exercise  most  of  the  weight  was  on  the  feet; 
the  hands  and  arms  sustaining  the  rest.  If  the  aisles 
are  not  over  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  let  each  pupil 
stand  between  two  opposite  desks  and  place  one  hand  on 
each.  Now,  walking  back  about  three  or  four  feet;  his 
hands  still  resting  on  the  two  desks  ;  let  him,  keeping 
his  feet  on  the  floor  but  his  body  rigid  and  knees  un- 
bent, bend  his  elbows  and  lower  his  chest  very  gradu- 
ally y  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  level  with  the  desk  tops; 
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then  slowly  straighten  np  his  arms;  and  so  raise  his 
body  again  to  the  original  position.  Three  such  dips 
twice  a  day  the  first  week ;  five  or  six  the  second ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  ten  or  twelve ;  and  that  num- 
ber then  maintained  steadily ;  will  open  and  enlarge  the 
chest  materially  before  the  year  is  out ;  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  much  to  increase  and  strengthen  the 
upper  back -arm.  This  is  harder  work  than  pushing 
against  the  wall ;  because  the  hands  and  arms  now  have 
to  sustain  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  ;  but  it  is  correspondingly  better  for  the  chest. 

Next  practise  the  chest  widener;  and  the  deepener  as 
described  near  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Thus  far  exercises  have  been  described  calling  for  no 
apparatus  at  all ;  nor  anything  save  a  floor  to  stand  on, 
a  wall  to  push  against,  two  ordinary  school  desks,  and  a 
fair  degree  of  resolution.  For  children  under  ten,  wood- 
en dumb-bells,  weighing  one  pound  each,  ought  to  be 
had  of  any  wood-turner,  and  ought  not  to  cost  over  five 
cents  apiece.  There  might  be  one  pair  of  dumb-bells 
given  to  each  child,  or,  if  the  class  is  large,  then  a  single 
dumb-bell  for  each,  and  they  could  be  distributed  among 
two  classes  for  dumb-bell  exercises. 

Standing  in  the  aisles,  and  about  five  feet  apart,  every 
child  taking  a  dumb-bell  in  each  hand,  keei)ing  the  knees 
unbent  and  the  head  and  neck  erect,  let  them  raise  or 
*'curl"  the  bells  slowly  until  they  are  up  to  the  shoul- 
ders, the  finger-nails  being  held  upward.  Then  lower, 
then  rise  again,  and  so  on  twenty  times  each  half-day 
for  the  first  fortnight,  and  double  that  many  there- 
after. This  tells  principally  on  the  biceps  or  front  of 
the  upper  arm,  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder,  and  on  the 
pectoral  muscles,  or  those   of  the  upper  front  chest. 

AVhen,  later  on,  any  pupil  endeavors  to  pull  himself  up 
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to  his  chin,  he  will  find  what  a  large  share  of  the  work 
these  iniiacIeB  have  to  do.  Ineteiid  of  the  one-pound 
dumb-bclla  then;  his  whole  bodij  will  be  the  weight  to 
be  lifted. 

Again,  let  the  dumb-bells  hang  at  the  sides.  Raiso 
them  slowly,  high  np,  behind  the  back,  keeping  the  el- 
bows straight,  and  the  arms  parallel.  After  holding 
them  there  five  seconds  lower  them  ;  do  it  again,  and 
keep  on,  ten  times  twice  a  day  at  first,  making  it  twenty 
in  a  fortnight,  and  thirty  thereafter.  This  work  will 
enlarge  that  part  of  the  back  of  the  upper  arm  next  to 
the  body,  and  will  also  tell  directly  on  the  whole  back  of 
the  shoulder,  and  on  the  large  masclea  on  the  back  juat 
below  where  the  iirm  joins  it. 

This  time,  holding  the  knuckles  upward  and  the  el- 
bows gtraighf,  lift  the  dumb-bells  till  level  ivith  the 
shoulders,  the  arms  being  extended  sideicays  as  it  on  u 
cross.  After  holding  them  up  five  seconds,  lower  them  ; 
then  r-aise  them  but  five  or  sis  times  at  the  fii-st  lesson, 
increasing  to  twenty  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then 
maintaining  that  number.  The  corners  of  the  shoulders 
are  getting  the  work  now,  and  by-and-by  not  only 
shapely  shoulders  will  eomo  from  it,  hut  a  noticeable  in- 
crease of  the  breadth  across  the  shoulders.  This  work 
may  be  varied  by  raising  the  arms  jiaraliel  in  front  until 
level  with  the  shoulders;  then  lowering:  and  so  eontin- 
oing. 

Next  raise  the  two  bells  to  the  shoulders  ;  then,  fac- 
'  ing  the  ceiling,  push  both  up  together  until  they  are  as 
high  over  the  bead  as  possible  ;  then  lower,  push  np 
again,  and  continue  six  times  twice  a  day  for  the  first 
week  ;  make  the  twelve  the  third  week  and  the  twenty 
of  the  Qfth,  and  then  keep  at  that.  The  oater  or  more 
notimuble  parts  of  the  npper  back -arms,  are  busiest 
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now  ;  and  tbis  exercise  directly  tends  to  enlarge  and 
strengtben  them,  and  to  add  materially  to  tbe  appear- 
ance of  tbe  arms. 

But  one  exercise  more  need  be  mentioaed  here.  Stand 
erect ;  now  draw  tbe  head  and  neck  back  of  the  vertical 
all  of  eight  inches,  until  you  face  tbe  ceiling.  Starting 
with  the  dumb-bells  high  up  over  the  head,  keeping  the 
elbows  straight,  lower  the  dumb-bells  slowly,  until  now 
yon  are  holding  them  at  arm's-length,  with  your  arms 
spread,  as  on  a  crosn.  Then  lift  them  up  again,  lower, 
and  coutinue.  If  thin  does  not  spread  the  c/test  open,  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  anything  which  will.  Do  this  con- 
secutively twenty  times  every  day  for  a  month.  That 
nnmbor  will  take  scarcely  a  minnte  to  accomplish,  bat 
the  litttc  one -pound  bells  will  feel  woudrou  sly  heavy 
before  the  minute  is  over. 

Here,  then,  have  Ijeen  shown  quite  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises, not  only  gufe  and  simple,  but  iocxpeuBive,  which 
can  readily  be  adopted  in  any  school.  If  they  are  fol- 
lowed up  as  faithfully  and  steadily  as  are  the  other  les- 
sons, tliey  cannot  fail  to  bring  decided  and  very  welcome 
improvement  in  the  shape  and  capacity  of  about  all  the 
muscles,  and  hence  of  the  whole  body;  while  they  will 
go  far  towards  giving  to  all  the  scholars  an  erect  and 
healthy  carriage.  Thexe  results  alone  would  delight 
many  a  parent's  heart.  The  making  this  branch  of  in- 
struction as  compulsory  as  any  other  would  soon  accus- 
tom the  pupil  to  took  for  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
it  wore  conducted  with  spirit,  it  would  always  be  sure 
to  prove  interesting;  and  very  likely  to  send  the  chil- 
dren back  to  their  studies  much  fresher  and  brighter 
for  the  temporary  mental  rest. 

Besides  these  exercises,  tbe  teacher,  insisting  on  the 
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Talae  of  an  erect  position  in  school-honrs,  whether  the 
papil  be  standing  or  sitting ;  and  by  inculcating  the 
value  of  this,  wonld  soon  find  that  these  efforts  were 
being  rewarded  by  making  many  a  crooked  girl  or  boy 
straight;  and  so  lessening  their  chance  of  having  either 
delicate  throats  or  weak  lungs.  And  one  thing  more, 
namely,  taking  long,  slow,  deep  breathe  in  through 
the  nose.  Cave  should  be  taken  that  the  school  chairs 
have  broad  and  comfortable  seats ;  and  that  the  pnpil 
never  sits  on  a  half  of  the  seat,  or  on  the  edge  of  it ; 
but  far  back  and  on  the  n-hole  of  it ;  and  never  with 
crossed  legs — a  fruitful  cause  of  carvatnre  of  the  spine. 
This  apparently  amall  matter  will  assist  marvellously  in 
forming  the  habit  of  an  erect  position  while  sitting. 

The  teacher's  opportunity  to  work  marked  and  perma- 
nent physical  benefit  to  every  pujiil  nnder  her  chaise, 
by  daily  and  steadily  following  up  most  or  either  of  the 
above  exercJeea ;  or  of  some  substantially  eqnivalent ; 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The  exercises  strength- 
en the  postures,  whether  sitting  or  standing.  When  a 
teacher  insists  on  having  her  children  erect  for  six  hoars 
out  of  the  twenty-four  ;  and  makes  plain  to  each  one  the 
valne  of  being  Btraij;lit ;  and  the  self-respect  it  tends  di- 
rectly to  encourage ;  there  need  be  no  great  fear  that  the 
remaining  waking-hours  will  make  any  child  crooked. 
It  is  in  school  generally  that  the  mischief  of  warping  and 
crooking  is  done  ;  and  hence  (here,  of  all  places,  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  tlie  umhbig  of  it. 
'  They  should  also  be  told  to  sleep  with  (lie  neck  icelt  back, 
mid,  as  far  as  possible,  with  tlie  viouth  closed. 

Dumlj-bells  of  bnt  a  pound  each  have  been  mentioned 

here  so  far.     Such  would  be  fitting  for  pupils  under  ten 

years  of  age.     For  all  older  pupils  the  same  work  with 

two-pound  bells  will  prove  generally  vigorous  enough  ; 
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and  whoever  wishes  to  jndge  what  these  light  weights 
can  do  in  a  short  time  should  examine  the  results  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  exercises  with  them  and  other  light  apparatus 
(see  Appendix  II.).  Those  who  are  already  decidedly 
strong  can  of  course  try  larger  bells  ;  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  soon  those  of  only  two  pounds  seem  to  grow 
heavy,  even  to  those  who  laugh  at  them  at  first. 

Of  course,  all  the  work  before  described  cannot  be 
gone  through  with  in  ten  minutes  in  mid-morning ;  or 
even  in  the  twenty  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions combined ;  but  much  of  it  can  :  and  an  advantage 
of  naming  too  much  is  that  it  enables  the  teacher  to 
vary  the  work  from  day  to  day  ;  and  so,  while  effecting 
the  same  results,  prevents  monotony. 

As  the  months  go  by ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  weaker 
ones  have  noticeably  improved  ;  and  all  are  now  capable 
of  creditable  performances  at  these  various  exercises ; 
they  may  be  carried  safely  on  to  the  gymnasium — that 
is,  if  the  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one.  It 
is  but  a  partially  equipped  school  which  is  not  provided 
with  a  good-sized,  well-ventilated  room,  say  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  square  (and  one  fifty  by  a  hundred  would  do 
far  better),  fitted  up  with  the  simpler  gymnastic  appli- 
ances, and  they  are  really  few.  Now  the  teacher,  if  up 
to  his  work,  can  render  even  more  valuable  assistance 
than  before,  by  standing  by  the  pupil,  as  he  or  she  at- 
tempts the  simplest  steps  on  the  parallel  bars,  or  the 
rings,  or  the  high  bars,  the  pulley-weights,  or  the  hori- 
zontal bar;  constant  explanations  are  to  be  given  how 
to  advance,  and  setting  the  example,  detecting  defects 
and  correcting  them  on  the  spot,  and  all  the  while  being 
ready  to  catch  the  pupil  and  prevent  him  or  her  from 
falling.  An  instructor  soon  finds  that  the  pupils  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  as  they  did  in  the  lighter  preparatory 
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work,  while  now  they  are  entering  on  a  field  which,  i( 
/aithfaliy  cultivated,  though  for  only  the  aamo  brief 
intermlB  daily,  will  later  on  iusure  a  class  of  strong, 
healthy,  shapely,  and  symmetrical  boys  or  girls,  strong 
of  arm  and  fleet  of  foot,  familiar  with  what  they  can  do, 
and  knowing  what  ia  not  to  be  attempted.  Mnch,  in- 
deed the  greater  part,  of  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
the  gymnasium  would  have  come  from  steadily  adhering 
to  the  exercises  above  pointed  oat,  so  that  eeen  with  ho 
ggmnasinm,  excellent  progress  can  be  had  ;  but  results 
come  quicker  in  the  gymnasium  ;  and  the  place  invites 
greater  freedom  of  action.  In  ten  minutes  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  instance,  thirty  or  forty  boys  or  girla  could,  fol- 
lowing one  another  promptly,  "  walk  "  (on  their  hands) 
through  the  parallel  bars  with  the  elbows  nnbent,  the 
head  of  the  line  crossing  at  once  to  the  high  bars,  and 
"walk"  or  advance  through  them,  first  holding  the 
weight  on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other,  then  turning 
to  the  horizontal  bar  and  vaulting  over  it.  If  the  rear 
of  the  line  is  not  yet  through  the  forward  "walk  "  on 
the  parallels,  those  at  the  head  conld  take  a  swing  on 
the  rings.  Next,  they  could  "  walk  "  backward  through 
the  parallels,  then  through  the  high  bars ;  then  vault 
again,  swing  again,  and  then  try  the  parallels  anew — 
this  time  "jumping"  forward,  or  advancing  both  hands 
at  once,  the  arras  of  ronrse  being  held  rigidly  straight, 
Then  turning  to  the  higli  bars,  they  could  jump  or  ad- 
vance through  them,  springing  forward  with  both  hands 
at  once,  vault  again,  the  bur  having  meanwhile  been 
raised,  and  either  try  the  rings  again  or  rest  a  moment, 
and  then  jump  backward  through  the  high  bars. 

A  little  foot-work,  for  a  minute  or  two  remaining, 
would  make  a  good  conclusion.  With  the  hands  closed 
and  elbows  bent,  the  body  and  arms  held  almost  rigid. 
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the  neck  well  hachy  and  so  the  head  np ;  let  the  colamn 
now  start  off  around  the  room  on  an  easy  trot,  each 
stepping  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  no  heel  touching 
the  floor.  A  minute  of  this  at  a  moderate  pace  will  be 
abundant  at  first ;  and  as  the  legs  gradually  get  strong, 
and  the  breathing  improves^  the  run  can  be  either  made 
faster  or  longer,  or  both. 

As  the  pupils  began  to  grow  steadier,  with  their  hands 
on  the  bars,  they  could  next  swing  their  feet  back  and 
forth,  and  jump  with  their  hands  as  they  swing  forward  ; 
then,  later,  could  jump  forward  as  the  feet  arfe  swung 
backward,  and  backward  as  the  feet  are  swung  forward. 
The  vaulting-bar  for  the  boys  meanwhile  may  steadily 
rise,  peg  after  peg ;  and,  when  proficiency  is  reached 
with  two  hands,  one-hand  vaulting  may  be  tried,  and 
the  bar  gradually  raised  as  before,  the  teacher  always 
standing  near  the  vaulter.  The  swinging  on  the  rings, 
instead  of  being  any  longer  simple  straight-arm  work, 
with  the  body  hanging  nearly  down,  can  now  be  done 
with  the  elbows  bent  much  of  the  time,  the  knees  being 
curled  up  towards  the  chin  as  the  swinger  goes  back- 
ward. 

After  two  months  of  straight-arm  work  on  the  parallel 
bars,  even  the  girls  may  now  try  the  same  exercises  they 
did  with  their  arms  when  straight,  save  that  now  they 
should  always  bent  keep  them  at  the  elbows.  This 
will  come  hard  even  yet,  and  must  be  tried  with  care. 
These  are  the  well-known  '*dips";  followed  up  little 
by  little,  and  month  after  month.  By -and -by  these 
exercises  will  come  as  easy  as  was  the  straight -arm 
work. 

To  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  high-bar  work  should  now  be 

done  with  bent  elbows ;  while  the  vaulting  should,  say 

by  the  end  of  the  year,  be  nearly  at  shoulder-height  for 
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each  pnpil;  and  even,  for  many  ot  them,  that  high  with 
hiuid.  The  ruimirig  should  htivo  improved  corre- 
Bpoodiugly,  so  that  Cve  minutes  of  it  at  a  reepectahle 
pace,  say  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  seven  miuiitcs,  would 
not  trouble  the  girls,  aud  even  ten  minutes  of  it  not 

atresa  the  boys. 

Now,  what  have  these  few  exercises  done  for  the 
mascles  and  their  owners  ? 

Well,  the  straight-arm  work  on  the  parallels,  by 
throwing  the  whole  weight  on  the  hands,  told  directly 
on  the  upper  6act-arm,  while  the  dips  brought  the  eame  ■ 
region  into  most  vigorous  action  ;  and  at  the  eame  time 
opened  and  strengthened  tho  frmit  of  the  chtst  very 
markedly  ;  tending  to  set  the  shoulders  back,  and  en- 
larging tho  chest-girth  under  the  arras.  The  high- 
bar  work  told  equally  upon  the  biceps  muaclea,  or 
those  of  the /roH^  of  the  upper  arm ;  and  likewise  on 
the  front  of  the  shoulders.  The  vaulting  made  the 
vaulter  springy;  and  strengthened  hia  thigha  and  calves 
materially ;  and  hia  abdmninal  muscles  somewhat ; 
while  the  more  advanced  work  on  the  rings  brought 
both  the  biceps  and  abdominal  muacles  into  most  ener- 
getic play.  The  running  waa  excellent  for  the  ftitiri^ 
legs,  and  the  abdominals  ;  while  as  a  htng-expander  it  is 
difficuU  lo  eipml. 

Those  proficient  at  these  few  exercises,  if  they  have 
heeded  the  endeavors  made  to  aecure  at  all  times  an 
erect  and  easy  carriage  of  the  body,  need  but  one  more 
thing,  With  regular  and  sensible  habits  of  eating,  sleep- 
ing, dressing,  and  bathing,  they  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  at  once  well  and  strong.  The  thing  wanted  is 
daily  constitutional  out-of-door  exercise;  whether  taken 
afoot,  on  horse-back,  at  the  oar,  or  on  the  bicycle,  it  mat- 
ters little,  so  long  as  it  is  vigorously  taken  and  faithfully 
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persisted  in,  in  about  all  weathers.  This  guarantees  that 
pure  and  bracing  air  shall  be  had  ;  breaks  up  the  threctd 
of  the  day's  thoughts;  rests  the  mind;  and  qnickly  refits  it 
for  new  work.  This  alone  gives  the  full  deep  breathing; 
and  the  healthy  tire  of  the  mnscles.  It  furnishes  con- 
stantly varying  scene,  with  needed  eye  and  ear  gymnas- 
tics— in  short,  everything  which  is  the  reverse  of  that 
quiet,  sedentary,  plodding  life  over  books  or  papers, 
read  too  often  in  poorly-lighted  rooms. 

Home-exercise,  then,  with  the  out-of-door  life,  will 
.  combine  to  tone  us  up  ;  to  invigorate  our  persons  ;  and 
to  keep  off  either  mental  or  physical  exhaustion  and  dis- 
order. 

The  above  work,  followed  up  assiduously,  ought  to 
bring  in  its  train  health,  symmetry,  a  good  carriage, 
buoyant  spirits,  and  a  fair  share  of  nerve  and  agility. 
But  many  a  young  man  is  not  content  with  merely 
these  ;  he  wants  to  be  very  strong.  He  is  already  at  or 
near  his  majority.  He  is  quite  strong,  perhaps,  in 
some  ways,  but  in  others  is  plainly  deficient.  What 
ought  he  to  do  ? 

DAILY   EXERCISE   FOR   YOUNG   MEN 

On  rising,  let  him  stand  erect  (that  is  with  the  back 

of  his  neck  held  firmly  against  his  collar,  or  held  well 

back  if  he  has  not  put  on  his  collar),  brace  his  chest 

firmly  out,  and,  breathing  deeply,  curl  dumb-bells  (each 

of  about  one- fifteenth  of  his  own  weight)  fifty  times 

without  stopping.     This  is  biceps  work  enough  for  the 

early  morning.     Then,  placing  the  bells  on  the  floor  at 

his  feet,  and  bending  his  knees  a  little,  and  his  arms 

none  at  all,  rise  to  an  upright  position  with  them  fifty 

times.     The  loins  and  back  have  had  their  turn  now. 
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After  another  minnte's  rest^  standing  erect,  let  him  lift 
the  bells  fifty  times  as  far  up  and  out  behind  him  as  he 
can  ;  keeping  elbows  straight^  and  taking  care,  when 
the  bells  reach  the  highest  point  behind,  to  hold  them 
still  there  a  moment.  Now  the  under  side  of  his  arms, 
and  about  the  whole  of  the  upper  back,  have  had  their 
work.  Next,  starting  with  the  bells  at  the  shoulders, 
push  them  up  high  over  the  head,  and  lower  fifty  times 
continuously.  Now  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  arms, 
the  corners  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  waist  have  all  had 
active  duty. 

Finally,  after  another  minute's  rest,  start  with  the 
bells  high  over  the  head,  and  lower  slowly  until  the 
arms  are  in  about  the  position  they  would  be  on  a 
cross,  the  elbows  being  always  kept  unbent.  Raise  the 
bells  to  height  again,  then  lower,  and  so  continue  until 
you  have  done  ten ;  care  being  taken  to  hold  the  head 
six  or  more  inches  back  of  the  perpendicular ;  and  to 
steadily  face  the  ceiling  directly  overhead  ;  while  the 
chest  is  swelled  out  to  its  uttermost.  HoA^ever,  it  will 
be  so  then  anyway.  Rest  half  a  minute  after  doing 
ten  ;  then  do  ten  more  ;  and  so  on  till  you  have  accom- 
plished fifty.  This  last  exercise  is  one  of  the  best-known 
chest'expanders.  Now  that  these  five  sorts  of  work  are 
over ;  few  muscles  above  the  waist  have  not  had  vigor- 
ous and  ample  work  ;  the  lungs  themselves  have  had  a 
splendid  stretch  ;  and  you  have  not  spent  over  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  whole  operation.  If  you  want  to  add  a 
little  hand  and  forearm  work,  catch  a  broom-stick  or 
stout  cane  at  or  near  the  middle ;  and,  holding  it 
at  arm's-length,  twist  it  rapidly  from  side  to  side  a 
hundred  times  with  one  hand  ;  and  then  with  the 
other. 

In  the  late  afternoon  a  five-mile  walk  on  the  road,  at 
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A  four-mile  pace,  with  the  atep  inclined  to  be  short,  the 
knees  bent  but  little,  and  the  foot  puahiug  harder  than 
usual  as  it  leaves  the  ground — this  will  be  found  to 
bring  the  legs  and  loins  no  inconsiderable  exercise  ;  all, 
in  fact,  that  they  will  probably  need.  If,  shortly  before 
bedtime  each  evening,  the  youth,  after  he  has  been  work- 
ing aa  above,  say  for  a  month,  will,  in  light  clothes  and 
any  old  and  easy  shoes,  run  a  mile  in  about  seven  min- 
utes and  a  half ;  and,  a  little  later,  under  the  seven 
minutes  ;  or,  three  nights  a  week,  make  the  distance 
two  miles  each  night ;  always  breathing  through  the 
nose,  there  will  soon  be  a  life  and  vigor  in  his  legs 
which  used  to  be  unknown  ;  and  if  six  months  of  this 
work  brings  a  whole  inch  more  of  girth  of  thigh  and  of 
calf,  it  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected. 

For  atill  more  rapid  and  decided  advance,  an  hour  at 
the  gymnasium  during  the  latter  part  of  the  moniing; 
half  of  it  at  the  rowing-weights,  so  thickening  and  stotit- 
ening  the  back  ;  and  the  other  half  at  "dipping"  and 
other  half-arm  work  on  the  parallel  bars — so  spreading 
and  enlarging  the  chest  nnd  stoutening  the  back-arms 
— these  will  increase  the  development  rapidly  ;  and  will 
sharpen  the  appetite  at  a  corresponding  rate.  But  it 
must  be  real  work  ;  and  no  dawdling  or  time  lost. 

Few  young  men  in  any  active  employment,  however, 
can  spare  this  morning  hour.  Still,  without  it,  if  they 
will  follow  up  the  be  fore -breakfast  work  ;  the  walking 
in  the  fashion  named  ;  and  the  running;  they  will  soon 
find  time  enough  for  this  much,  and  most  satisfactory 
results  in  the  way  of  improved  health  and  increased 
strength  aa  well.  Indeed,  it  will,  for  most  young  men 
prove  about  the  right  amount  to  keep  them  toned  up 
and  ready  for  their  day's  work.  If  they  desire  great  de- 
velopment in  any  special  line,  let  ibom  select  some 
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tbe  exercises  described  in  tbe  previoas  chapter,  as  aimed  i 
to  effect  such  development,  and  practise  them  t 
siduously,  if  need  be,  as  Bowell  did  his  tread-mill  woric  J 
for  bis  legs. 

DAILY    EXERCISE   FOU    WOUES 

Aud  what  stiauld  tbe  girls  and  womeQ  do  each  day? 
With  two-pound  wooden  dnmb-bells  at  first,  let  them, 
before  breakfast,  go  through  twenty-five  movements  of 
each  of  tbe  five  sorts  just  described' for  young  men.  Af- 
ter six  weeks  or  two  months  they  can  increase  the  nnm- 
ber  to  fifty,  and,  if  this  does  not  bring  the  desired  in- 
crease in  size,  aud  strength  of  arm  and  chest  and  back, 
then  they  can  try  dnmb-bells  weighing  four  or  five 
pounds  each,  and  spend  tbe  time  at  tbe  exercises. 

Out-of-doors,  either  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  morning 
or  afternoou,  if  tbey  will,  in  broad,  easy  shoes  (so  that 
each  too  comes  down  flat)  walk  for  one  hour,  not  at  any 
listless  two-mile  pace,  but  at  first  as  fast  as  they  com- 
fortably can ;  and  tlien  gradually  increasing  until  in  a 
fortnight  or  more  they  can  make  sure  of  three  miles 
aud  a  half  at  least,  if  not  of  four  miles  within  the  hour ; 
and  will  observe  the  way  of  stepping  just  suggested  to 
the  men,  they  will  get  about  walking  enough.  And  if 
once  in  a  while,  every  Saturday,  for  instance,  they  make 
the  walk  all  of  five  or  six  miles,  getting,  if  city-ladiea, 
quite  out  into  the  suburbs  und  back ;  tbey  will  be  sur- 
prised and  gratified  at  the  greater  ease  with  which  they 
can  walk  now  than  formerly  ;  and  at  their  freshness  at 
the  end.  Reports  from  India  say  that  English  ladies 
there  often  spend  two  or  three  hours  daily  in  the  sad- 
dle. Every  American  lady  who  can  manage  to  ride  that 
mnoh,  or  half  of  it ;  and  at  a  strong,  brisk  pace ;  trill 
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soon  have  a  health  and  vigor  almost  unknown  among  onr 
women  and  girls  to-day. 

If  walking  and  horseback  parties,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  wellnigh  unheard  of  among  our  girls,  were  every- 
day affairs  ;  and  there  was  not  a  point  of  interest  with- 
in ten  miles  which  every  girl,  and  woman  too,  did  not 
know  well ;  it  would  prove  a  benefit  both  to  them,  and 
to  the  next  generation  which  would  be  almost  incal- 
culable. 

Among  American  women  running  is  a  lost  art.  One 
writer  says  a  woman  can  run  just  fast  enough  for  a  man 
to  catch  her.  Yet  many  have  never  succeeded  in  run- 
ning that  fast.  In  some  states  there  are  said  to  be 
70,000  such.  Yet  you  will  have  hard  work  to  find  an 
exercise  that  will  begin  to  do  as  much  to  make  a  girl  or 
woman  graceful  as  correct  running.  Girls  should  all 
learn  to  run.  Few  of  them  are  either  easy  or  graceful 
runners ;  but  it  is  an  accomplishment  quickly  learned; 
and  begun  at  a  short  distance  and  slow  jog,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  girl  thinks  nothing  of  running  a  mile 
in  seven  minutes,  and  that  without  once  touching  a 
heel  to  the  ground,  it  will  not  only  do  more  than  almost 
any  other  known  exercise  to  make  her  graceful  and  easy 
on  her  feet,  but  it  will  also  enlarge  and  strengthen  her 
lungs.  A  roomy  school-yard,  a  bit  of  lawn,  a  gymna- 
sium-track, or  a  track  around  the  school-house,  either 
of  these  is  all  the  place  needed  in  which  to  learn  this 
now  almost  obsolete  accomplishment.  The  gymnasium 
is  perhaps  the  best  place ;  as  there  they  can  wear  cos- 
tumes which  do  not  impede  freedom  of  movement. 

If,  besides  these  things,  the  girl  or  woman  will  de- 
termine that,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  time  each  day 

I  which  she  is  sitting  down,  she  will  sit  with  head  and 

Dk  up,  trunk  erect,  and  with  shoulders  low  ;  and  that 
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whenever  she  stands  or  walks  she  will  at  all  times  be  upr 
right,  that  is  with  neck  held  well  back  and  shoulders 
low,  she  will  shortly  find  that  she  is  getting  to  be  far 
straighter  than  she  was ;  and,  if  she  has  a  larger  a?id 
finer  chest  than  formerly,  it  will  be  nothing  strange,  for 
she  has  simply  been  using  ofie  of  the  means  to  get  it.  Of 
course  if  she  keeps  it  confined  in  any  way  it  cannot  very 
easily  grow  larger.  If  a  still  greater  variety  of  daily  work 
is  desired,  she  can  select  it  from  Chapter  X. ;  the  exer- 
cises on  the  exerciser  being  especially  desirable. 

DAILY   EXERCISE   FOR   BUSINESS   MEN 

And  what  daily  work  shall  the  business  man  take  ? 
His  aim  is  not  to  lay  on  muscle,  not  to  become  equal  to 
this  or  that  athletic  feat ;  but  simply  to  so  exercise  as 
to  keep  his  entire  physical  and  mental  machinery  in 
good  working  order ;  and  himself  equal  to  all  demands 
likely  to  be  made  on  him. 

First  he,  like  the  young  man  or  the  woman,  should 
make  sure  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  mmutes'  work  before 
breakfast.  Not  through  the  long  day  again  will  he  be 
likely  to  have  another  good  opportunity  for  physical  ex- 
ercise, at  least  until  evening,  and  then  he  will  plead  that 
he  is  too  tired.  But  in  the  early  morning,  fresh  and 
rested,  and  with  a  few  minutes  at  his  disposal,  he  can, 
as  Bryant  did,  without  serious  or  violent  effort,  work 
himself  great  benefit ;  the  good  effect  of  which  will  stay 
by  him  all  the  day.  If  he  has  in  his  room  an  exer- 
ciser he  will  be  better  off  than  Bryant  was,  in  that  he 
can  have  a  far  wider  range  of  exercise,  and  that  al- 
ready at  hand. 

Let  him  first  devote  two  or  three  minutes  to  the  strik- 
ing-bag.   One  20  inches  square,  made  of  drilling,  full  of 
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Bawdnst.ftndliung  by  ropes  from  the  lintel  of  his  bedroom 
door,  will  do.  Fiiciug  it  Bquurely,  with  heud  back  and 
chest  well  out,  let  liim  strike  it  ii.  Biiccesaion  of  rigoroua 
blows,  willi  left  and  right  fists  ulternating,  until  he  haa 
done  a  hundred  iuall.  If  he  has  hit  hard  and  with  apirit, 
he  ia  puffing  freely  now,  his  lungs  are  fully  expanded ;  hia 
legs  havo  had  a  deal  of  springing  about  to  do  ;  and  his 
arms  and  chest  have  been  busiest  of  all.  This  bag-work 
is  really  superb  exercise  ;  and  if  once  or  twice,  later  ia 
the  day,  say  at  one's  place  of  business,  or  at  home  again 
in  the  evening,  he  would  take  some  more  of  it ;  he  would 
find  fret,  discomfort,  and  indigestion  flying  to  the  winds ; 
and  in  their  place  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirits 
to  which  too  many  men  have  long  been  strangers. 

Kcxt  grasp  the  handles  of  the  exerciser  as  described 
on  page  48  and  hear  downward,  as  described  on  page 
191.  Itepeat  this  work  for  ahont  two  minutes,  standing 
all  the  time  thoroughly  erect.  Whether  the  sparring 
left  any  part  of  your  chest  unfilled  or  not,  every  air-cell 
is  expanded  now  ;  while  yon  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased 
with  the  thorongh  4ay  in  which  this  simple  contrivance 
does  its  work.  Care  shonld  of  course  be  taken  that  the 
air  breathed  during  these  exercises  is  pure  and  fresh. 

Now  use  the  dumb-bells  two  or  three  minutes.  Let 
them  weigh  say  five  pounds  each,  not  over  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  yonr  own  weight.  First,  with  head  and  neek  a 
trifle  back  of  cert ka( ;  and  so  the  cheat  held  out  as  full 
as  possible  ;  curl  tiie  bells,  that  ia  lift  thera  from  down 
at  arm's-length  until  yon  have  drawn  them  close  np  to 
the  ahoulders,  the  finger-nails  being  turned  upward. 
Lower  again,  and  repeat  until  you  have  done  twenty- 
five  ;  the  neck  beingalways  well  hack.  The  biceps  mua- 
lea,  or  those  of  the/con/  upper  arm,  and  of  the/rOtt< 
'.  the  shoulders  and  chest,  have  been  busy  now. 
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Next,  starting  with  the  bells  at  yonr  shoulders,  pneh 
both  at  once  steadily  up  over  your  head  as  high  as  yon  can 
reach  ;  and  continue  till  twenty-five  are  accomplisheil. 
The  back -arms,  tops  of  the  shoulders,  aud  the  waist 
have  now  had  their  turn. 

Facing  the  exceroiser  (page 48),  and  standiugabout  two 
feet  from  it,  catch  »  handle  in  each  hand.  Keeping  the 
elbowB  stiS,  draw  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other  in  a 
horizontal  lino  until  your  hand  is  about  eighteen  inches 
behind  yon  ;  the  body  and  legs  being  at  all  times  held 
rigidly  erect,  and  the  cheat  well  out.  Continue  this  un- 
til you  have  done  fifty  strokes  with  each  hand.  This  is 
excellent  for  the  biu-k  of  the  shoulder:* — indeed  for  near- 
ly the  entire  back  above  the  waist. 

Again,  with  back  to  the  exerciser,  hold  the  handles 
high  over  the  head,  and  leaning  forward  about  a  foot, 
keeping  the  elbows  unbent,  bear  the  handles  directly 
downward  \\\  front  of  you  ;  and  bo  do  twenty-five. 

Besides  these  few  things,  i>r  most  of  them,  hang  by 
the  hands  on  a  bar  or  rings  if  you  can,  catching  it  with 
both  hands,  just  swing  back  and  forth,  nt  first  for  half  a 
minute,  afterwards  longer,  always  holding  the  head  well 
hack.  This  is  capital  at  stretching  the  ribs  apart  and 
expanding  the  chest.  If  the  above  exercises  seem  too 
bard  at  first,  begin  with  half  us  much,  or  even  less,  and 
work  gradually  up  until  the  number  named  can  be  easily 
done. 

If,  once  in  mid-morning  and  again  in  mid-afternoon, 
the  man,  right  in  his  store  or  office,  will  turn  for  two  or 
three  miuntea  to  his  dumb-bells,  and  repeat  what  he  did 
with  his  home  pair  in  the  morning,  he  will  find  the  rest 
and  change  most  refreshing.  But  in  any  case,  whether 
he  does  so  or  not.  every  man  in  this  country  vthone  life  is 
in-door  oughl  to  so  divide  his  time  that,  come  what  may, 
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he  will  make  sure  of  his  Iiour  out-of-doors  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon, when  the  day's  work  is  nearly  or  quite  do7ie.  If 
he  must  get  up  earlier,  or  get  to  his  work  earlier,  or 
work  faster  while  he  does  work,  no  matter.  The  prize 
is  well  worth  any  such  sacrifice,  and  ev^en  fiv^e  times  it. 
Emerson  well  says,  "  The  first  wealth  is  health,"  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  it.  Lose  it  a  while  and 
see.  Exercise  vigorously  that  hour  afoot,  or  horseback, 
a-wheel,  or  on  the  water,  making  sure  that  during  it  you 
utterly  ignore  your  business  and  usual  thoughts.  Walk 
less  at  first,  but  soon  do  your  four  miles  in  the  hour,  and 
then  stick  to  that,  of  course  having  shoes  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  walk ;  and  before  long  the  good  appetite  of  boy- 
hood will  return ;  food  will  taste  as  it  often  has  not  done 
for  years,  sound  sleep  will  be  surer ;  and  new  life  and 
zest  will  be  infused  into  all  that  you  do.  Let  every  man 
in  this  country  who  lives  by  brain-work,  get  this  daily 
'*  constitutional "  at  all  hazards ;  and  it  will  do  more  to 
secure  to  him  future  years  of  health  and  usefulness  than 
almost  anything  else  he  can  do. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  severe  or  vio- 
lent in  any  of  these  exercises  suggested  for  men — noth- 
ing that  old  or  young  may  not  take  with  like  advantage. 
The  whole  idea  is  to  point  out  a  plain  and  simple  plan  of 
,  exercise,  which,  followed  up  faithfully,  will  make  sound 
health  almost  certain,  and  which  is  easily  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

DAILY    EXEBCISE    FOR   CONSUMPTIVES 

And  what  should  these  people  do  ?    If  there  is  one 

od  lung  left,  or  a  goodly  portion  of  two,  there  is 

iOh  which  they  can  do.     Before  breakfast  they  need 

be  more  careful  than  others  because  of  their  poorer 
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circalation.  Still,  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  room  they 
call  work  to  advaatage  even  then.  Id  most  instances 
consumptivea  have  not  large  enough  cheats,  ami  in 
every  instance  they  do  not  take  in  enovgh  air.  Stripped 
to  the  waist,  there  ia  found  to  bo  a  Qatuess  of  the  upper 
chest,  a  lack  of  depth  straight  through  from  breastbone 
to  Bpine ;  and  the  girth  about  the  chest  itself,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  lower  part  of  it,  ia  often  two  or  more  inches 
less  than  it  is  in  a  well-built  person  of  the  same  height. 
Kow,  to  weed  out  these  defects,  to  swell  Up  and  enlarge 
the  chest,  and  bring  it  proper  breadth,  and  depth,  and 
fulness,  ihis  will  go  far  towards  insuring  healthy  and 
rigorons  lungs.     And  how  ii^  this  done  ? 

Standing  with  yonr  back  to  the  exerciser  on  paga  48, 
holding  neck  well  back,  the  knees  and  elbows  unbent, 
draw  the  two  handles  forward  high  over  your  head  and 
then  straight  down  in  front  of  yon,  the  arms  being  all 
the  time  parallel.  Let  the  handles  go  back  slowly,  then 
repeat,  and  so  do  ten.  Just  as  you  bear  down  each  time, 
inflate  the  lungs  to  their  utmost;  and  hold  the  air  in 
them  until  you  have  lowered  your  hands  again.  Best 
about  a  minute;  then  do  ten  more,  and  a  little  later 
ten  more.  This  will  be  enough  before-breakfast  work 
the  first  week.  At  breakfast,  and  whenever  sitting 
down  throughout  the  day,  determine  to  do  two  things — 
to  ait  far  back  on  your  chair,  and  to  sit  at  all  times  up- 
right, with  the  back  of  your  neck  against  your  collar. 
No  matter  how  many  times  yon  forget  or  fail,  even  if 
a  thousand,  keep  trying  until  the  erect  posture  becomes 
habitual.  This  point  once  reached,  you  have  accom- 
plished a  great  thing — one  which  niay  aid  not  a  Utile  to 
save  your  life. 

Next,  about  an  hour  after  breakfast,  start  out  for  an 

easy  walk.    Going  quietly  at   first,  the   head  held,  if 
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anything,  back  of  the  vertical,  and  the  step  short  and 
Bpringy  ;  quicken  later  into  a  lively  pace,  doing  six, 
oigiit,  ten  steps  a  breath  if  you  can  without  discomfort, 
and,  holding  that  as  long  as  yoa  easily  can,  return  to 
your  room.    If  your  skin  is  moist,  do  not  hesitate  a  min- 
ute ;  but  strip  at  once,  and  with  coarse  towels  rub  t/our 
»kin  till  it  IX  ihoro^glly  rfd  all  ortr :  ami  then  put  on 
dry  under-cloihing.  *  If  joo  ihen  feel  like  taking  a  nap, 
take  it.     When  «•"  rested,  do  thirty  more  strokes  at 
the  eieiviser.     la  x^  aft^nKxin  try  more  walking ;  or 
some  hois«-bttL-^  v^"^  •'  J^^  '^''*°  ^^^  **  steed  with  any 
d^a^h  in  iiHL    AfW-r  »«  are  through,  then  more  weight 
^^-,j.^*    yC^^^T   .^sss'b^fore  retiring,  take  another  turn 
Vi  Li.<  ix-c.-j*V,  *  Rw**^  through  the  nose  only. 

\r:i-*  iw  £:«  '^^  "°  ^^^  exerciser- work  up  to 

£*-^**j^  »  VTt^:  i**^  snoreast*  the  out-door  distance  cov- 

^-v,  ,vcr  "Ty^-T.:TJ:  *v.ii  afternoon,  being  sure  to  go  in 

u'  »*«^^^-^  *^-:  'f  ^^  ami.<htp  all  you  comfortably  can, 

\  ^-   -/>,    y:^:.vc  »*^rk  aK^o  souiewluit.     In  addition  to 

^)M   «\w^  *«  r*3^'  ^^"*  P^**^'^^^^  ^^^w  twice  as  many 

i=:v .^  AT  J.w  ^'.x^wJVr^  but  this  time  facing  it;  and  with 

^,V»s  *rwiy?  iitnijfht,  arms  parallel,  and  neck  firmly 

W"^  irjiv  v»^r  hands  down  close  past  your  sides  and 

ifcT  i«»k^k  *>f  i»>^^-    •^^^*''^  ^^**-'  ^^^^^  fortniglit  try  hanging  by 
ljj^,^^^jvaa^i#*^  the  horizontal  bar  and  swinging  lightly 

1^^  ^»*i  f»>rth.    IWforo  breakfast,  before  dinner,  before 

gMMT^  an**  J«**   Ivforo  retiring,  take  a  turn  at   this 

gviltfii^^    Of  !«•  *"^*  ^^^^  ^^^'0  sorts  of  work  on  the  exer- 

glUI^  a  «^  * '^^"^'^'  person  can  scarcely  do  enough. 

Mm^  ^ipNl  tl^**    ""^^^^  apart,  broaden  and  deepen  the 

li^  >tnf  ^V'*^"  '*^  htngs—the  very  things  the  consio 


imp- 
l^^0^     *'''*^*  out- door  work  secures  him  or  her 
*^l^liir.  vigorous  exercise,  and  frequent  change 
•?^L|^  Ou  the  value  of  this  good  air,  or  rather  of 
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the  danger  of  bad  air,  hear  Langenbecky  the  great 
German  anatomist:  *'I  am  sure  now  of  what  I  sus- 
pected long  Ago,  viz.,  that  pulmonary  diseases  have  very 
little  to  do  with  intemperance,  .  .  .  and  much  less  with 
cold  weather,  but  are  nearly  exclusively  (if  we  except 
tuberculous  tendencies  inherited  from  both  parents,  I 
say  quite  exclusively)  produced  by  the  breathing  of.  foul 
air/^  And  as  Maclaren  says,  *'The  lungs  themselves 
are  strengthened  by  this  increased  activity."  This  out- 
door work  should  also  be  steadily  increased  until  the 
half-hour's  listless  walk  at  first  becomes  six  or  eight 
miles  before  dinner,  and  as  much  more  before  supper. 
From  breakfast  to  stepper  one  cafi  hardly  be  exercising 
out-of-doors  too  much;  and  steadily  calling  on  the 
heart  and  lungs  in  these  very  favorable  ways,  increased 
vigor  and  power  are  only  what  might  have  reasonably 
been  looked  for. 

As  the  months  roll  on,  and  this  steady  work,  directed 
right  to  the  weak  spots,  has  strengthened  and  toughened 
you ;  now  stand  say  five  feet  from  the  exerciser,  also  in- 
crease the  number  of  strokes  until  you  do  a  thousand  or 
even  two  thousand  daily — head  and  body  always  being 
held  erect,  and  full  breathing  a  constant  accompaniment. 
This  making  a  specialty  of  these  chest-expanding  exer- 
cises, none  of  which  are  severe  or  violent;  but  which  are 
still  vigorous  enough,  and  the  abundance  of  healthy  and 
active  out-door  life,  are  sure  to  bring  good  fruits  in  this 
battle  where  the  stake  is  no  less  than  one's  own  life. 
They  are  rational  and  vigorous  means,  aimed  directly 
at  the  weak  part,  and,  with  good  air,  good  food,  cheer- 
ful friends,  and  ample  sleep,  will  often  work  marvels ;, 
where  the  filling  the  stomach  with  a  whole  apothecary- 
shop  of  nauseous  oils  and  other  medicines  has  wholly 
failed  to  bring  the  relief  sought.    These  exercises  taken 
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by  a  man^  already  healthy,  at  once  tone  him  np  and  in- 
vigorate him,  until  he  begins  to  have  something  of  the 
feeling  of  the  stnrdy  pioneer,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Mitchell.'*'  And  if  the  delicate  person  tries  the  same 
means,  using  them  judiciously  and  carefully,  it  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  find  similar  results. 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  G ,  of  Boston,  showed  us  a 

picture  of  himself  taken  several  years  previously. 
The  shoulders  were  warped  forward,  the  chest  looked 
flat,  almost  hollow,  and  the  face  and  general  appear- 
ance suggested  a  delicate  man.  He  said  he  inclined  to 
be  consumptive.  Well,  by  practising  breathing,  not 
on  an  ordinary  "blowing -machine,'^  where  you  empty 
your  lungs  of  about  all  that  is  in  them,  but  on  an  in- 
spirometer,  from  which  instead  you  inhale  every  inch 
of  air  you  can ;  and  by  practising  vigorous  working  of 
his  diaphragm,  he  had  so  expanded  his  lungs  that  he  could 
inhale  three  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  inches  of  air  at 
07ie  breath  !  Certainly  the  depth  of  his  chest  at  the  later 
period  was  something  astounding,  it  being,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  judge  without  calipers,  all  of  twelve  inches 
through,  directly  from  breastbone  to  spine ;  while  it 
was  a  strikingly  broad  cliest  as  well. 

But  an  even  more  astonishing  feature  was  the  tre» 
mendous  power  of  his  voice.  He  said  that  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour's  public  singing  with  the  opera-singers 
(for  he  was  skilled  at  that),  while  they  would  be  hot 
and  perspiring,  he  was  only  just  warming  up,  and  get- 
ting ready  for  his  work.  One  thing  all  who  ever  heard 
him  sing  would  quickly  concede  ;  namely,  that  seldom 
had  they  anywhere  heard  so  immense  a  voice  as  his. 
He  said  that  he  had  also  run  ttvo  blocks  in  one  breath. 

*  See  p.  54. 
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He  looked  about  the  farthest  remove  from  a  consump- 
tive— a  short,  stout,  fat  man,  rather. 

Now  the  m-door  chest  work  above  recommended ; 
and  the  steady  and  vigorous  daily  out-door  work;  all 
aiming  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  lungs;  are  well- 
nigh  sure  to  bring  decidedly  favorable  results ;  while 
the  doctor's  habit  of  frequent,  deep,  and  slow  inhaling, 
cannot  fail  to  work  great  good,  and  can  hardly  be  prac- 
tised enough. 

After  he  of  weak  lungs  has  once  built  them  up  again, 
and  regained  the  former  vigor ;  he  should  not  only  be 
sure  of  his  daily  in-door  exercise  and  of  his  "  constitu- 
tional," but  of  a  longer  outing  daily  than  a  stronger  man 
would  need.  President  Day,  of  Yale,  said  to  have  been 
a  consumptive  at  seventeen,  by  good  care  of  his  body 
lived  to  be  ninety -fit^e ;  and  it  is  far  from  uncommon  for 
delicate  persons,  who  take  good  care  of  the  small  stock 
of  vigor  they  have,  to  outlive  sturdier  ones  who  are 
more  prodigal  and  careless. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
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*'  Ho  far  as  my  experience  goes  there  is  do  kind  of  sermon  so  effec- 
Uto  fu  tlie  example  of  a  great  man.  Here  we  see  the  thing  done 
txtfore  us — aetuuUy  done — a  thing  of  which  we  were  not  even 
dreaming,  and  the  voice  speaks  forth  to  us  with  a  potency  like  the 
Tolwj  of  many  waters.     *Go  thou  and  do  likewise.*  .  .  . 

"  Kvery  man  may  profit  by  the  example  of  truly  great  men,  if  he 
Is  bent  on  making  the  most  of  himself  and  his  circumstances.  It 
is  altogether  a  delusion  to  measure  the  greatness  of  men  by  the 
greatness  of  the  stage  on  which  they  act.'* — Professor  Bla.ckib,  in 
Half  Culture. 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  t/ie  night.'* 

— Longfellow. 

"  Every  person  has  two  educations,  one  which  he  receives  from 
others  ;  and  one,  more  important,  whidi  he  gives  himself 

"Difllcullies  and  conflicts  are  tlie  school  of  heroic  virtues." 

— Only  by  Struggle. 

*•  The  force  of  tlie  understanding  increases  with  the  health  of  the 
body;  when  the  body  labors  under  disease,  the  mind  is  incapacitated 
for  thinking." — Demockitus. 

"  The  nerve  that  never  reUues  ;  the  eye  that  never  blanches  ;  the 
thought  that  never  wanders  ; — these  are  the  masters  of  victory." — 

HUIIKE. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

— Jl  Psalm  of  Life. 
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"EaKmnkaehildren;,it  ii  dijjieaUy  th/it  make* men.  Man]/  per- 
aont  oiu  their  gnod-firrtiint  to  lomedinndtaiitageuiider  which  they  haw 
labored,  aTul  it  U  in  stmggllng  against  il  that  Ihdr  batfaeaUia  are 
brought  into  play" 

"  A  ttroTig  man  breasts  Ihe  tide ;  a  great  mnn  tdrks  it." 

— ANO0S  EBN»EDr. 

It  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  look  at  eome  of  the 

world's  greatest  tnen^  and  see  what  kind  of  bodies  they 
had  ;  and  if  they  did  not  aid  them  iu  reaching  the  lofty 
places. 

The  difference  between  great  men  and  ordinary  men 
is,  in  many  ways,  small.  But  it  is  there.  Races  are 
won  by  only  a  little ;  sometimes  by  a  bare  head.  But  a 
bead  is  enough.  A  generation  ago  it  was  a  fast  horse 
that  could  pace  or  trot  a  mile  in  two  minutes  forty  sec- 
onds. Now  it  is  done  In  less  than  two  minutes ;  and 
$125,000  has  been  paid  for  a  horse  of  tills  class. 

Then  the  Brifannic  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  seven  flaya 
twelve  hours.  Now  the  Lncania  or  Campania  finds  five 
days  and  seven  hours  enough.  The  Brifannic  was  4^5 
feet  long ;  the  Lucania  is  (529  feet. 

The  Oeeanic  is  fOi  feet.  In  five  years,  a  hundred 
hours  from  New  York  to  London,  in  a  thousand-foot 
eteamcr;  will  no  doubt  be  in  order.  The  elements  that 
make  the  horse,  or  steamship,  or  man  win,  are  many. 
But  they  are  known ;  /nid  iheij  are  inevitable.  Every 
horse- trainer,  and  ship  -  builder,  and  coach  knows  the 
folly  of  expecting  a  second-class  horse,  or  ship,  or  man 
to  keep  up  with  a  first-class  one. 

So  in  the  deeds  of  great  men ;  they  will  be  found, 
generally  —  not  always  —  to  have  had  racing  -  bodies,  aa 
well  as  racing-beads;  bodies  that  helped  them  to  onlslag 
other  men ;  and  to  carry  through  great  purposes  where  a 
weak  man  would  have  failed. 


Bora  under  strange  cireumsunces ;  his  life  hunted  before  1 
eyes  were  open ;  hidden  three  moDlba  because  his  purenia  saw  h 
was  a  proper  ehild— was  Jfotf*.    Reared  In  a  pftlace ;  trnined  ii 
L'nlveraity  of  Egypt ;  fHVored  alike  with  chance  for  cnrefiil  alud] 
and  for  profound  rpflcctroi) ;  be  ripened  into  a  mna  "of  calmn« 
disin te rested ne 8H ;  patience;  pcrseverancf ;  meekness;  coupled wltb 
keen  cner^  ;  rapidity  ot  action  ;  unfailing  courage  ;  wisdom  li 
council;  and  boldneaisin  war";  tlie  choaen  cnpinin  of  Qod'schos 
people,  in  the  longest  and  must  trying  expedition  this  world  h 
evereeeti.    Leader;  legislator;  commander;  liberator;  la 
er ;  hiatorinu  ;  be  has  left  a  name,  great  and  imperishable. 

And  what  of  his  tody  ?  When  a  mere  babe,  a  king* 
datighter  anw  him ;  and  was  so  strnck  with  his  beaul^l 
that  she  adopted  him  ae  her  eon.  Grown  to  manhooc 
seeing  a  fellow-Hebrew,  a  slave,  bruttiUy  treated  I 
Egyptian  overseer;  ha  sprang  tipon  the  latter;  closed  ' 
with  him  ill  a  terrible  struggle  ;  and  left  him  dead  npon 
the  field.  Facing  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  the  world 
then  knew ;  surrounded  by  his  mighty  retinae,  and 
backed  by  his  armies;  this  man  single-handed,  leaning 
only  upon  his  Slakorand  himself ;  with  nnquailing front, 
never  relaxed  his  efforts  for  one  moment,  until  the  tyrant 
lot  the  people  go.  For  forty  years  of  march  over  desert, 
sea,  and  mountain  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  multilndei 
ignorant,  fractious,  mutinous,  surrounded  with  difficnl- 
tiea  and  dangers  ;  beset  by  unknown  foes,  he  never  slept 
a  night  under  a  roof.  Eighty  years  old  at  the  start ;  ten 
more  than  most  men  hope  to  ever  see ;  yet,  at  the  end  ' 
of  those  forty  memorable  years,  he  came  throngh  in  such 
splendid  form  that  we  are  told  that  "  Moses  was  an  A«»- 1 
dred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died  ;   his  kye  was   , 

HOT    DIM,    NOtt    H13    NATL'KAL    FOKCE    ABATED."       What 
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other  athlete  in  all  the  world's  history  can  show  snch  a 
finish  as  that  ? 

In  Michael  Angelo's  renowned  statue  we  see  a  man  of 
towering  size  and  almost  colossal  strength.  His  hody 
even  looking  large  for  his  head  ;  hut  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  of  that  body  is  the  enormous  forearm  and 
wrist.  Indeed  the  fore-arm  looks  as  large  as  the  upper 
arm  itself,  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  idea  so  gen- 
eral now  among  athletic  men,  that  the  upper  arm  flexed 
should  be  about  a  fifth  larger  than  the  forearm  in  its 
greatest  girth.  It  will  also  be  observed,  as  in  most  of 
the  famous  statues,  that  there  is  little  or  no  spare  flesh 
anywhere.  But  the  whole  is  made  of  excellent  mate- 
rial ;  of  bone  and  sinew ;  of  power  which  lifts  and  car- 
ries ;  not  of  freight  which  has  to  be  lifted  and  carried. 

DAVID  (1015  B.C.) 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  not  far  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean  a  herdsman's  son  in  odd  moments  thrummed  a 
harp ;  and  he  came  to  do  it  so  well  that  he  had  to  play  before  the 
king.  A  venerable  prophet  had  sought  him  out  in  his  quiet  home ; 
told  him  that  he  would  one  day  be  king  ;  and  then  anointed  him. 
The  strong  Icing,  then  in  active  rule,  heard  of  this ;  and  hunted 
him  down  to  kill  him.  Friends  flocked  to  his  side ;  and  soon 
the  struggle  between  the  Royalists  and  his  little  band  became  a 
civil  war.  He  won.  The  king  was  slain.  Then  this  man  took 
the  throne;  and  began  a  series  of  wars  with  tribes  ;  and  then  with 
nations ;  which  lasted  for  years ;  and  he  never  ceased  until,  from 
a  small,  weak  State,  he  extended  the  borders  of  his  fatherland 
till  they  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates ;  from 
Syria  to  Egypt ;  and  were  peopled  by  many  millions. 

He  fostered  navigation  and  trade  ;  taught  his  people  art ;  organ- 
ized them  into  provinces;  appointed  governors  to  oversee  and  re- 
port to  him  their  condition  ;  impressed  all  with  the  importance 
of  law  and  order  ;  established  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  Jus- 
tice ;  and  secured  the  stability  of  his  power  by  the  formation  of  a 
large  standing  army.     He  was  exceedingly  careful  of  both  indi- 
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Tidual  and  nutlonal  religion  ;  appointed  priests,  and  singers,  and 
poeta  for  religious  service ;  and  gntbered  a  vagt  amount  of  mouef 
and  material  tu  erect  it  great  religious  temple.  If,  ia  b  life  iu  tlie 
main  grand  and  noltle,  his  mighly  passions  at  limi-'a  drove  him 
into  exoes9CS;  no  man  could  be  franker  or  swifter  to  own  tbat 
he  had  done  wrong ;  or  to  deeplj*  repent  of  It.  Poet  and  Aweet 
singnr  of  rare  power  ;  fen  men  have  ever  written  that  which  has 
brought  snluce  to  the  afflicted  and  tried,  in  all  ages  Bltice,  as  has 
this  man. 

A  generation  ago.  In  a  beautiful  Virginia  valley,  two  great 
Hrmiea  met.  The  uigbt  before  the  Northmen  lay  on  their  arms 
upon  Kiilps  FliU  and  Cemetery  Hidgc ;  Little  Hound  Top  and 
Round  Top;  on  the  opposite  hill-sliie,  upon  Seminary  Ridge,  lay 
the  Southrons.  Each  side  was  90.000  strong,  and  was  well  led  ; 
each  knen  that  a  struggle  was  near,  so  mighty  that  tlie  fate  of  a 
great  nation  depended  on  it :  und  the  wliole  civilised  world  look- 
ing on.  tried  to  name  the  winner.  And  Ibe  '■Wheat  Field,"  piled 
Hlioulder-higb  with  bodies  ;  and  the  Devil's  Den.  where  buzzards 
afterwards,  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  picked  clean  tlie  Ixines 
of  Southern  nbarp-s hooters,  who  there  in  turn  had  picked  oU  men 
OD  Round  Top ;  these,  and  graceful  ebafls ;  sod  monuments  in 
stone  and  bronze ;  and  stands  of  arras ;  and  many  a  simple  slab 
tell  of  the  three  long  days  of  bloody  struggle  that  turned  that 
peaceful  valley  of  Qeliysburg  into  one  great  slaughter-house — but 
Kared  a  nation. 

Ages  ago,  in  another  valley,  hostile  armies  met :  and  again  the 
fate  of  two  nations  bung  in  the  Italance.  A  man  nearly  twice  w 
tall  as  Bismarck  ;  twice  as  big-chested  as  Sullivan  ;  clad  in  niiiil. 
strode  forward  into  the  open  ;  and  thundered  out  that  he  would 
light  any  man  on  the  other  side.  Whoever  won.  his  nation,  from 
then  on.  should  be  masters  ;  and  the  loser  and  his  people,  their 
staves.  All  heard  him.  That  was  easy  to  do.  Rut  no  one  hurried 
forward.  The  king  himself  was  a  goodly  man^bead  and  shoul- 
ders even  above  the  people.  Rut  what  could  he  do  against  a  man 
of  'ihnatC  tmee  kii  size  f  So  he  refrained.  And  tliey  alt  refrained. 
And  Ihey  kept  up  the  refrain  for  some  days.  When  the  big  man 
saw  this  bis  voice  resounded  more  than  before.  But  be  spoke 
once  too  often.  For  a  short,  beardless,  red-haired  youth  who  had 
como  up  to  camp  upon  an  errand,  heard  him.  At  once  he  asked 
what  was  the  prize  Uc  was  told  the  hand  of  a  princcse,  He 
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BBked  to  see  her ;  seemed  snllaQed  :  ftbil  eaid  be  was  ready ;  though 
he  did  uoC  look  to  bavo  any  tools  witli  bim.  When  lbs  big  man 
Baw  liiin.  ho  ewore  bardor  iban  ever,  possibly  referring  to  the 
color  i>f  bis  bair ;  Ibea  asked  bim  iC  lie.  tlie  big  muii,  tras  a  dog. 
No  direct  reply  is  recorded.  But  tbe  nest  minule.  before  Ihe 
heavy-weigbt  could  Bqiiare  oft ;  the  little  [eIIow  made  ao  imprea- 
BioD— n  lasting  one — od  Ibe  big  man's  forciiend.  Tbe  rout  ot  llie 
enemy  and  other  pleasing  rcBuLiB  folluned.  And  tbe  slripllng 
who  bad  scored  so  well  at  Ibe  start,  proved  many  a,  lime  ufter- 
wardx  to  l>e  a  good  oae.  For,  like  hU  fellow  left-banded  Bcnja- 
iiiftes,  be  could  not  only  fling  a  itone  at  a  huir't-breiuUh,  and  not 
mim  (wbat  a  biu^tali  pitcher  he  would  bave  made  t).  but  he  was 
"fair  of  eyes";  "comely";  " goodlg" \  wtU  made;  and  "of  inj- 
mtTui  ilrengtU  and  agility  ;  hit  taiftmtt  and  aetivity  made  him  like 
a  wild  goalie." 

" His  feel  were  like  hinds'  feet";  and  his  arms  wen 
strong  enough  lo  break  a  bom  of  steel,  lu  bis  early  diiys, 
before  entering  upon  a  public  career,  he  also  Itad  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  u  lion;  and  unother  with  a  bear; 
at  a  time  when  both  animals  were  hungry.  And  they 
remained  hungry.  Nowadays,  our  football  captaina 
would  have  sent  a  delegation  clear  to  Jerusalem  for 
him.  Our  colleges  would  have  had  a  new  Special  stu- 
dent on  the  team  in  almost  no  time;  and  bis  board  and 
tuition  would  have  cost  bim  nothing  at  all. 


Tbe  son  of  a  well-to-do  merclinnt  o(  Cilicia— a  youlb  of  raru 
parts.  Puitl  was  first  sent  to  tbe  college  at  Tarsus,  itself  a  far- 
famed  seal  of  learning.  Then  10  the  college  of  Jeruaalem,  tbo 
founlain-hcud  of  liis  relJi;ion.  where,  at  ihe  feet  of  n  teacher  nelt- 
nigb  as  great  in  bi<>  field  as  Aristotle  was  in  his,  he  presently  came 
to  be  learned  in  the  law  of  bis  fathers.  The  7.eal  of  the  gifted 
youDg  Pharisee  gave  him  no  rest,  till  he  was  persecuting  Cbrisliatis 
wherever  found  ;  until  a  higher  power  turned  him  into  Ibe  great- 
est Cbristfnr, — only  hurann,— whom  Ihis  world  ever  saw  ;^one 
who,  lu  any  age,  and  any  land,  would  bave  led  among  leaders. 
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Alt  over  Asia  Minor ;  in  iba  neighboring  islands :  hurrying  to 
Macedonia;  tlicn  to  Athens  ;  now  rousing  meu  nilli  truths  sucb 
as  tliej  Iiad  never  beard  before,  Co  stop  all  else,  Llll  tliey  had  aavad 
their  souls ;  founding  churches  ;  eocouraging  the  ciders  ;  bindii 
together  a  young  church  founded  in  his  time  by  a  greater  than  he) 
which  has  grown  su  mightily  in  all  the  centuries  since  that  ll 
wields  greater  power  to-day  than  any  other  agency  ever  known  (' 
or  than  all  others  put  together.  Bummoned  before  Seneca's  broth-i 
er.  Quilio,  Proconsul  of  Corlnlh;  carried  off  on  an  Alexundnan  corD^: 
ship  to  Italy,  only  to  he  wrecked  on  the  way  at  Malta  ;  chained  to 
a  soldier  for  two  long  years  in  a  Roman  prison  :  yet  writing  let- 
ters as  brave  nud  JDspiritig  as  ever  came  from  human  hand  since 
men  first  learned  the  art  of  putting  worda  together.  Beheaded  at 
last  by  tlie  greatest  hrute  (hat  ever  sat  on  a  throne  ;  who  oould 
fiddle  while  the  foremost  city  in  the  world  was  buruiug. 

And  what  sort  of  a  bad//  had  this  Ititig  of  a  man  ;  who  from  that 
foul,  gloomy  duugeon,  waiting  for  death,  sure  but  doubly  terrible, 
from  his  not  knowing  when  it  would  come  ;  could  yet  write  tliat 
he  Itad  learned,  in  whatsoever  stale  he  was.  therewith  to  be  eon- 
ttnl  :  tliat  he  knew  both  how  In  be  abased  and  bow  to  ubnund  ? 

Surely  ^e  cannot  be  made  to  tell  how  a  good  body  helped  him 
do  that  giant- work.  Why,  he  says  himself  that  his  ' '  bodily  pi 
ence  was  weak,  and  hia  speech  contemplilile  I" 

No,  he  dews  nol  say  that. 

What  he  said  was  that  "  Tliep  aay  that  bis  bodily  presence  was 
weak  and  his  speech  contemptible,"  But,  because  he  was  not  a 
big  man  ;  and  the  Corinthians  liked  bulk  ;  is  no  sign  that  he  was 

HotB  could  a  ^eeak  innn  Tuite  gone  till  Ifiote  years  ofintenM  activ- 
ity ;  "now  minded  himself  to  go  afoot  from  Trnas  to  Aaaoa";  hav- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  do  motl  of  his  going  in  Vtnl  way?  No  weak 
man  could  have  "fiee  timet  rf^eeived  fm-ty  ttripm  »ave  on*;  been 
thrice  beaten  with  rods  ;  once  stoned ;  thrice  suffered  shipwreck  ; 
lieen  a  night  and  a  day  in  liie  deep  ;  in  Journeyings  often  ;  in 
perils  of  waters:  io  perils  of  robbers;  in  perils  by  his  own  country- 
men :  in  perils  by  the  heathen  ;  in  perils  in  the  city  ;  io  perils  in 
the  wilderness ;  in  perils  in  the  sea ;  in  perils  among  false  breth- 
ren :  in  weariness  and  palnfulnesa  ;  in  watchings  often  ;  in  hun- 
ger ;  and  thirst  ;  in  fusUngs  often  ;  in  cold  and  uakedness." 
346 
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Jusl  trj  one  or  two  of  tbese,  and  lee  if  they  are  easy,  jou  who 
feel  alroug,  and  all  rfgliL  Tijere  may  he  more  to  tHa  "  weak  bod- 
ily presence"  than  you  perhaps  ever  thought  ot.  Let  your  nearest 
blackBmilL,  for  Instsoce.  laab  your  back  tbirty-nioB  times  with  a 
horsewbip.    Or  try  a,  nigbt  and  a  day  ia  the  deep. 

A(3rl  leoi  Ilia  speecb  contemptible,  when  a  ruob  bad  him  in  lt» 
clutches  ;  mid  all  the  city  letu  iiiorcd;  noA  the  people  ran  togeth- 
er ;  and  they  took  Paul,  and  drew  blm  out  of  the  temple  :  and 
Arere  about  to  kill  bim  :  and  lie  was  borne  of  the  soldiers,  for  ilie 
violence  of  the  people  T  Vet  who  could  stand  right  there  on  the 
atair;  hold  the  rioters  nt  bay;  and,  in  that  memorable  "Men, 
brethren,  and  tathers  "  speech,  force  them  to  hear  the  truth,  aith 
aueh  ikiU  and  jMieer  that  they  eauld  stand  it  nol/mger;  but  shrieked 
out,  "  Awuy  with  such  u  fellow  fiom  the  earth ;  for  it  ia  not  flt  that 
be  should  live  I" 

No — they  hod  awakened  the  wrong  man.  Then,  the  nezl  day, 
cniild.  witli  a  few  bold  worilH.  npiit  their  great  eonncil  into  two 
faetioit»;  ttien  face  the  Gkivernor,  who  hold  bis  life  in  his  power; 
and  Blretohiog  forth  bia  hand  amid  ail  "the  great  pomp;  and 
among  the  chief  captains  and  principul  men  of  the  city  "  so  diarm 
tbera  with  his  speech,  that  the  king  /linuiel/  eould  not  resitt  him  ; 
but  broke  out  right  there  lief  ore  lliem  all,  "  Almmt  tlioa  pertuadttt 
ma  la  be  a  Chi-ittian .'"  Do  you  call  that  speech  rtmlemptibtet 
Jusl  name  some  other  speech,  made  bynn^  man  of  this  century 
that  will  live  like  tlint  1  No— be  might  not  have  had  as  sonorous 
a  voice  :  or  as  imposing  mien  :  as  some  of  those  low  Corinthians  ; 
but  no  other  man  in  all  that  age  bus  left  a  speech  that  can  match 
this  oue  for  power. 


And  something  ia  known  of  Iiis  hody  too.  Malala,  or 
John  of  Autioch,  wrote  of  Pa.ul  that  "  He  was  short  of 
stature,  buld  and  grayisli  aa  to  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  of  the  chin ;  of  u  good  nose  and  light  bine  eyes 
with  the  eyebrows  knit  together;  of  a  fair  and  ruddy 
complexion,  and  graceful  beard  ;  of  benevolent  expres- 
sion ;  of  sound  judgment,  gentle,  aSable,  of  pleasing 
manner;  and  glowing  with  the  fervor  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 


now    TO    GET    STRONG 

Evitlently  a  live,  active  man  ;  rnddy  complexiooa  do 
not  belong  to  sick  people ;  but  to  those  in  sound  health, 
whose  ricli,  good  blood  talks  in  the  face  itself;  none 
but  a  mail  of  exceeding  tonghness  of  body  conld  have 
r  borne  what  Paul  did. 


SOCRATES  (166-3M  B.C.) 

As  Btoiit  06  Huody  or  SaDta-Claus  :  Greece  used  to  have  a  queer 
old  BOD  :  a  Bculplor's  boy,  nameil  Socrates.  He  liung  aroutid 
Allieus.  UlkiDg  to  ever;  one.  not  curiag  miicli  for  liard  work. 
Bad  doing  about  as  he  lihcd.  He  never  wore  undershirt  or  Blines  ; 
he  could  live  on  anylliing  ;  and  as  he  hod  but  Sve  mins,  or  about 
flity  dollars  a  year  ;  do  doubi  tf  Athens  had  a  free-luacb  mute,  he 
knew  wJicre  It  waa.  Yet  his  army  comrade  Alclbiadea  (in  Plato's 
Bj/mpfHiium]  likened  this  same  Bocralcs  to  aa  uncoiitlily  sculp- 
tured Sileuus  ;  and  declared  tliat  "  As  be  talks,  the  hearts  of  nil 
who  liear  leap  up  ;  and  their  tears  arc  poured  out."  lie  could 
handle  bis  cblscl.  too  ;  for  he  carved  a  group  of  marble  graces 
"which  vus  preserved  on  the  Acropolis  for  mauj  generations." 
Emerson  has  ibis  to  say  of  him:  "Socrates,  a  mau  of  bumble 
Stem,  but  honeat  enough  ;  of  the  commonest  history  ;  of  a  per- 
eoaal  homelitiess  so  remarkable  as  to  be  a  cause  of  wit  in  nlhers 
— the  rather  that  his  broad  goodnature,  and  exquisite  taste  for  a 
joke,  invited  (be  sally  ;  tehick  wat  lUre  to  be  jiaiit.  The  players 
personated  him  on  the  stage  ;  the  potters  copied  bis  ugly  face  on 
their  slone  jugs.  He  was  a  cool  fellow,  adding  lo  his  humor  a 
perfect  temper  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  his  man,  be  he  who  he 
might  whom  he  talked  with,  which  laid  the  companion  open  to 
etrtnin  defeat  in  any  debate.— i»«rf  in  debate  he  immoderahly  de- 
lighted. The  young  men  are  prodigiously  fond  of  him.  and  invite 
him  to  their  [easts  :  'wbitliur'  be  goes  f<ir  conversation.  ...  In 
short  he  was  what  our  country  people  call  '  an  M  one.'  He  was 
monstrously  fond  of  Athens  :  bated  trec-s  ;  never  willincly  went 
beyond  the  wiills  ;  and  thought  everything  in  Athens  a  little  bet- 
ter than  anything  in  any  other  place.  He  was  plain  as  a  Quaker 
In  habit  and  speech.     He  had  a  Fmnklin-like  wisdom. 

"Plaiuold  uncle  as  he  was,  with  his  great  ears;  au  immense  talk- 
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er;  Uie  rumor  ran  Hint  on  one  or  two  occasiona,  in  the  war  with 
BCBolia,  lie  liad  sbown  a  determination  wliicb  bad  covered  tlie  re- 
Ireiit  of  a  troop.  And  a^raiD  a  courage  in  tlie  city  goTernment,  in 
opposing  Bingly  Ihe  popular  voice,  wliicb  lisd  wellnigb  ruiued 
liim.  He  is  Tery  poor,  but  then  A«  ii  hniiii/  a*  a  soldier,  and  can 
lift  oa  a  fan  olicei ; — uiiudly  in  tlie  strictest  sense,  oft  bread  and 
water,  except  when  entertained  by  bis  frlendB.  Hie  necessary  ex- 
penses nerc  exceedingly  small ;  and  no  one  could  live  as  be  did. 
He  mora  ao  under-garraeal ;  hi»  upper  garment  viiia  the  titiiie  fttr 
*ummer  and  irinler  ;  and  went  baftfaoled.  Under  Lia  liypocrltical 
pretence  of  knowing  nolbing,  lie  altacba  npd  brings  down  nil  the 
fine  speakers,  all  the  fine  philosophers  of  Alliens.  wlietLer  nativea 
or  stmngcrs  from  Asia>Uinor  and  tlie  Islands.  No  one  can  refuse 
10  lalk  wilh  bim.  lie  is  bo  honest  and  really  curious  to  know.  A 
pitiless  disputant  who  knows  noiliing,  but  the  bounds  of  whose 
conquering  intelligence  do  man  liud  ever  reached  ;  whose  temper 
nas  imperturbable ;  whose  drendful  logic  was  leisurely  and  dia- 
portive  ;  so  careless  and  ignorant  aa  lo  disarm  tlie  wariest,  and 
draw  ihein  !u  the  pleasantest  manner  into  horrible  doubts  and 
confusion.  But  he  altnaga  knem  the  viay  oat ;  knetn  it,  yet  would 
not  tell  it.  The  rare  coincidence  iu  one  ugly  body  of  the  droll  and 
the  martyr  :  the  keen  street  and  market  debater,  with  (he  sweet- 
est saint  known  to  nny  history  at  that  time,  forcibly  struck  the 
mind  of  Plato,  so  capacious  ol  those  contrasts." 

Professor  Ilarrison  says:  "With  the  exception  of  Ooe.Socratet 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  teacher  that  ever  lir«d.  His  school  was 
the  workshop  :  the  gymnasium;  the  market-place;  the  street. 
Eminently  a  preparer,  he  was  tlit  Jir»t  and  JUrcett  foe  of  cram  in 
all  itt  ihapet  and  foriim.  It  he  couhl  make  people  think,  lie  was 
perfitctly  satisQed,  and  walked  uwuy  happy.  Everywhere  the 
hroHd  mouth,  snub  nose,  and  bald  head  of  this  reformer  produced 
dismay  ;  tor  llie  people  knew  the  volley  of  questions  sure  to 
come.  Hi*  awMtion  irat  to  jilant  aeedt  of  morat  and  inlelUelwU 
reform  eperyieltere.  Witli  the  ugliest  face,  he  combined  the  most 
beau^tui  soul  in  the  world  ;  so  pure  and  noble  that  he  might 
Lave  been  honored  ns  »  suini.  The  Qreeks  loved  him  tor  three 
things:  First,  his  touching  poverty;  cheertutness  ;  self-denial; 
his  equanimity,  which  nothing  could  overthrow ;  his  public  talks, 
in  which  lie  sirove  to  Mf*r  his  pe<iple;  lo  influence  young  men 
lor  i/uud ;  anil  lo  set  a  iofly  exnmple  ot  robust  poverty,  in  the 
U3 
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midst  of  a  luxurious  and  seosual  generation.  Second,  because 
he  believed  he  had  a  special  reUgiouM  mission.  Third,  his  great 
intellectual  originality  ;  the  noyelty  of  his  talk ;  the  uous.ualness 
of  his  method  ;  the  oddity  of  his  subject ;  hU  power  of  ttirring 
arid  quickening  the  thought.  No  great  poet,  historian,  or  states- 
man of  Greece  equalled  in  influence  the  talking  'tramp'  Socrates ; 
who  simply  talked,  talked,  ever  divinely  ;  and  left  not  a  line  be- 
hind liim.  Yet  talk  that  coiled  into  exietence  the  great  philoeophieal 
echool  ofPUUo,  EucUd,  Aristippue,  and  Diogenes.'* 

And  had  he,  with  this  rare  power  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, a  good  body  also  ?    Read  and  see. 

^^ He  could  bear  the  longest  fasts;  and  the  soldier^ s 
plain  fare.  Cold  atid  heat  were  alike  to  him.  Against 
the  extremes  of  both  the  same  clothing  was  a  sufficient 
defence  ;  and  with  bare  feet  he  trod  the  ice  of  Thrace. 
In  battle  he  quitted  himself  as  a  true  Athenian  should  ; 
and,  even  amid  the  wreck  of  a  routed  army,  he  bore 
himself  so  nobly,  that  the  pursuers  did  not  venture  to 
attack  him.  He  surpassed  all  men  in  physical  en- 
durance. 

.  So  Plato  makes  his  tent-mate,  Alcibiades,  describe 
him.  And  he  well  might ;  for  when  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Potidaea,  Socrates  took  him  up  on  his  shoulders, 
and  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  also  rescued 
Xenophon  at  the  battle  of  Delium. 

"//e  had  immense  strength  and  health.'^ — Harrison* s 
Story  of  Greece,  p.  433. 

Page  67:  '' Socrates  was  forty  when  he  fought  at 
Potidaea  and  rescued  Alcibiades.  At  this  period  he  was 
most  distinguished  for  his  physical  strength  and  en- 
durance. A  brave,  patriotic  soldier,  insensible  to  heat 
and  cold,  and  temperate.  His  powerful  physique  and 
sensual  nature   inclined  him   to   indulgence  ;  but  he 

early  learned  to  restrain  both  appetites  and  passions." 
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He  had  three  sons.  Ills  wife,  Xanlippe.  U  well  known  alio  i 
U  quite  a  talker.  Indeed,  he  says  sn  lilmsclf  ;  says,  in  foci, 
thftt  slio  talked  "like  tliiiodyr.*'  Flowuvur.  oiher  meu  liuvc  said 
tiat  of  ihcir  wives.  He  alsu  said  that  he  Diarrled  uod  emiured 
tuiT  for  telf-diiKipline.  But  ulie  did  uut  put  it  that  wnj.  Very 
llkeiy  she  was  n"f  a  Mia.  Jelluby.  No  doubt  she  asked  him  n 
and  theu  how  she  was  lo  dress  ;  aod  shoe  ;  and  feed;  and  liouse 
those  boys,  and  herself,  no  lifiy  dollars  a  year.  And  Iwcause  he 
could  wear  an  old  cost  forever;  and  Uve  on  olives  ;  and  not  care; 
It  did  not  follow  that  she  would  not  like  anew  gown,  ai  least  every 
ten  years — possibly  a  bat,  too.  Yet,  somehow,  not witbs landing 
Iter  talk,  lie  gat  fat  on  it;  and  loafed  around,  dowa-town,  all  day; 
while  Hrs.  S.  had  to  do  the  wasiiing  and  ironing  ;  perhaps  now  > 
then  telling  him  he  might  at  least  raise  a  few  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages for  her  in  the  back  ynid.  And  yet  this  same  corner  loafer, 
his  perfect  good-nature  unruffled  by  these  llt'le  homo  Ihouglita, 
eauld  out-think  and  undcv-thiiik  any  roan  in  ACheni. 


PLATO  1130-347  B.C.) 

Emersrm  says;  "'Plato  is  philosopliy  and  philosophy  Plato,  at 
once  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  mankind  ;  since  neither  Saxon 
nor  Romun  have  availed  to  a<l(l  any  idea  lo  Ills  categories. 
wife,  no  children  had  he  ;  and  the  thinkers  of  all  civilized  natiooa 
are  Lis  posterity  and  are  tinged  with  liis  mind.  His  broad  human- 
ity transcends  all  sectional  lines.  Like  every  great  man  he  cna- 
Bumeshlsowntime.  Whnli»a  great  man, but  tnuof  grtat  affiiiitia. 
wAo  taka  upiiUohijiutlfaU  arti,  tcieaoa.  ail  kitoieabkt,  lu  hitfoodt 
He  can  spare  nothing;  he  can  dispose  of  everything.  Of  jialrician 
connection,  he  is  said  to  have  bad  an  early  inclination  for  war,  I 
in  bis  twentieth  year,  meeting  wjih  Bocrales.  was  easily  dissuaded 
from  this  pursuit,  and  remaiueil  for  ten  years  his  scliolar.  till  Ibe 
death  of  Socrates.  Absent  ihen  some  say  thirteen  years,  return- 
ing to  Athens,  he  gave  lessons  in  the  Academy,  lo  those  whom  his 
fame  drew  thither  ;  and  died,  as  we  have  received  it,  in  the  act  of 
writing,  at  9\  years.  The  writings  of  Plato  have  preoccupied 
every  ahelf  of  learning,  every  lover  of  thought,  every  church,  ev- 
ory  poet.— matt iiff  it  imponiUe  to  think  on  ecrlain  Itvelt  cxapl 
Arough  him." 
After  referring  to  the  then  known  wisdom  and  its  sourcc.i,  i:m- 
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exvm  cODtinuesr  "  At  kat  comes  Plato  the  distributor;  he  can  tie- 
floe.  He  leaves  irilk  Aek  tlie  vugI  nnd  superlative  ;  be  Is  the  ar- 
rival of  actunicy  imil  intelligence.  ThUdefining  in  phtlotopliy,  la 
liiRi  the  freeBtabandunment  is  united  Willi  tbe  precUiun  of  a  geom- 
eter. His  daring  i  magi  nation  gives  lilm  tbe  more  solid  gmsp  of 
facts  ;  as  tbe  birds  of  highest  flight  have  the  Btrongcsl  ular  bones. 
His  patrician  polish,  his  intrinsic  eviduticu,  edged  by  an  irony  bo 
subtle  tlial  it  stiogs  and  paralyzes,  adorns  the  soundest  liealth  and 
strength  of  frame.  AccordiDg  to  the  old  scDicnce,  '  Jf  Jovesbould 
desceud  lo  the  earth,  lie  would  speak  lu  Ibe  style  of  Plato.'  He 
has  a  probity,  a  native  reverence  for  justice  and  honor  ;  and  a 
huraaDity  which  makes  him  lender  for  the  superstitious  of  the 
people.  He  fuu  finiikid  hia  thinking  before  So  bring*  it  to  the 
reader;  and  he  abounda  in  tbe  surprises  of  a  literary  master.  He 
hu  the  opulence  which  furolsLesat  every  turn  the  precise  weapon 
he  needs.  As  tbe  rich  man  wears  no  more  garmenti.  drives  no 
more  horses,  sits  in  no  more  chambers,  than  tbe  poor,  but  has  that 
one  dress  or  equipage  or  iDHlrumeDt,  which  Is  pit  for  llie  hour  and 
tbe  need ;  so  Plato  in  Lis  plenty,  is  never  restilcted,  but  luii  Uie  Jit 

IDOlrf. 

"  There  is.  indeed,  no  weapon  in  all  the  armory  of  wit  which 
be  did  not  possess  and  use, — epic,  analysis,  mania,  intuition,  music, 
satire,  and  irony,  down  to  the  customary  and  polile.  His  illustra- 
tions are  poetry,  and  jests  >Ilu>itralion3,  He  is  a  great  average 
roan — one  who  to  the  best  ibinliiug  adds  a  proportion  and  equality 
lo  his  faculties,  so  thai  men  sec  in  him  their  own  dreams  and 
glimpses  made  available,  and  made  to  pass  for  what  they  are.  A 
great  fommon-ieiut  is  his  warrant  and  qualification  to  be  tfumorldn 
interpreter.  What  a  price  he  sets  on  the  feats  of  talent  1  What  a 
value  he  gives  to  tbe  art  of  gymnastics ;  what  to  geometry :  what 
to  music  ;  what  lo  astronomy,  whose  appeasing  and  medicinal 
I>ower  be  celebrates  I" 

Ab  we  have  ulreiidyseeQ  (piige  11),  Plato  held  him  or 
her  who  was  edncated  in  miud  and  moral  iiatnre  only,    i 
and  not  in  body,  also  a  cripple.     But  he  lived  np  to  his 
preaching. 

"His  name  was  at  first  Arietocles;  and  was  changed, 
to  Plato  because  of  the  hreadth  of  his  shoulders;  or  of 
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his  style;  or  of  his  forehead.  .  .  .  That  he  wrestled 
well." — Em-yclojxBilin  Brilannica. 

"Besides  the  ordinary  training  in  Ike  gifinnasium, 
grammar  ami  tiiuaic  ;  he  waa  a  pupil  of  Socrutes  during 
the  last  eight  or  uine  years  of  that  great  reformer's 
me."— Hid. 

"Endowed  willi  a  robust  physical  frame,and  exercised 
in  gymnastics  not  Merely  in  one  of  the  Palmstret  of 
Athens  {which  he  describes  graphically  in  the  Chartni- 
des),  but  also  under  an  Arcfiian  trainer,  he  attained 

BDCB    FORCE    AND   SKILL    AS    TO    CONTEND  {if    We    may 

credit  DiksarchUB)  fou  the  prize  wrestlikq  AUONa 

THE  BOYS  AT  THE  IsTHMIAS  FESTIVAL." — Grole's  PlatO 

and  Other  Companions  of  Socrates,  p.  115. 

"A  robust  youvg  citizen  like  Plato." — Ibid.,  p.  117. 

So  this  mighty  mind  was  no  cripple;  but  lived  in  a 
fit  house — an  educated  body.  Such  a  man  conld  hardly 
kelp  taking  sensible  care  of  his  body.  Gladstone,  axeman 
and  long-distance  walker,  has  partially  developed  hte 
body  and  limbs.     But  Plato — the  wrestler — and  one  op 

THE  BEST  BOY  WRESTLERS   IN   ALL  ATHLETIC    GREECE — 

that  tella  the  story.  There  never  was  a  great  wrestler 
yet  who  was  not  an  unusually  strong  man.  It  could  not 
take  this  grand  mind  long  to  see  that,  of  all  the  tests  of 
the  palieatra,  wrestling  called  for— and  made — the  strong- 
est man — and,  as  in  everything  else,  he  never  spared 
himself  till  he  was  at  the  head.  What  a  treat  to  hare 
known  stich  a  man  !  Sandwiched  in  as  he  was  between 
'  two  of  the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
Socrates  his  teacher,  and  Aristotle  his  pupil.  And  he 
the  eqnal  of  either.  And  with  snch  a  native  oatfit 
as  his,  what  a  chance  he  had  I  And  how  he  im- 
proved it  1 
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ARISTOTLE  (384-323  B.a) 

"  Philip  of  Macedon  thanked  the  gods,  at  the  birth  of  Alexander; 
not  so  much  for  their  having  blessed  him  with  a  son  as  for  the  son's 
being  born  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  was  living  to  superintend  his 
education." — MeCormick's  Burke  (1798),  p.  6. 

Born  at  Stagira  884  B.C. ;  of  a  famous  medical  family  ;  a  great 
dissector  of  animals — as  well  as  of  arguments  ;  pupil  of  Plato  ;  at 
fifty  opening  his  famous  lyceum  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius. 
walking  up  and  down  the  garden  as  he  lectured ;  and  so  called 
Peripatetic ;  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  after  the  latter's  death, 
a  hostile  party  coming  into  power,  he  fled  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboea, 
and  died  at  sixty-two.  Ruling  the  world  of  thought  for  1500  years 
down  to  the  time  of  Bacon ;  one  writer  says  that  his  intellectual 
power  "  was  owing  in  a  large  degree  to  the  harmonious  education 
in  which  tJie  body  shared  as  well  as  the  mind.  That  no  dyspep- 
sia broke  the  harmony  of  his  thoughts,  and  no  neuralgia  twinged 
his  system  with  agony."  And,  by  the- way,  does  it  not  seem  as  if 
the  most  learned  and  intelligent  ought  to  know  1u>wio  take  at  least 
fair  care  of  their  own  bodies  ? 

And  then  ought  io  do  lit    Yet  how  many  dot 

Many  of  our  towns  to-day  have  their  Lyceums  ;  but  here  was 
the  great  parent  one  of  them  all,  with  this  great  man  at  its  head ; 
and  ever  since,  in  all  lands,  his  work  and  words  have  been  taught 
in  the  same  schools. 


And  why  have  we  dropped  the  Peripatetic  feature  ? 

And  with  such  a  master,  did  he,  co^dd  he,  omit  to 
train  his  body  ? 

Small  and  slender  in  person,  and  part  of  the  time  of 
feeble  health,  Aristotle  accomplished  in  his  day  the  task 
of  a  giant. 

Then  he  was  weak,  after  all  ? 

Look  at  his  statue,  the  well-known  sitting  one  (of 

which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 

(few  York  City).     Deep,  close  thought  in  each  line  of 

ihat  fine  face.     But  see  those  legs, — a  rare  pair.     Go  to 
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the  next  athletic  meet,  and  find  better  if  you  can.  That 
foot ;  that  leg,  had  seen  much  work. 

It  says  so  all  over  them.  Those  hours  and  days  and 
years  of  Peripatetic  work  had  carved  their  story ;  and 
his  legs  talk  as  well  as  his  face — a  clean-cut,  closely  knit, 
wiry  man. 

ALEXANDER  (356-323  B.C.) 

PresidcDt  Garfield  once  said  that  Mark  Hopkins  upon  one  end  of 
a  bench  and  you  upon  the  other  meant  a  liberal  education. 

But  upon  a  bench  in  old  time  sat  a  greater  teacher  than  Presi- 
dent Hopkins ;  and  beside  him  a  greater  man  than  Garfield.  Son 
of  a  famous  soldier-kiug ;  of  a  mother  fiery  and  ambitious  ;  he 
early  showed  the  traits  of  both  in  boundless  ambition,  coupled 
with  sober  wisdom  in  dealing  with  whatever  arose.  His  father  se- 
cured as  his  tutor  the  renowned  Aristotle,  who  "withdrew  him 
to  a  distance  from  the  Court,  and  instructed  him  in  every  branch 
of  human  learning,  especially  what  relates  to  the  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  while,  at  tfie  same  time  he  disciplined  and  invigorated  his 
^^y  ^y  gymnastic  exercises.*'  (And.  by-the-way,  how  could  Aris- 
totle teach  him  gymnastics,  if  he  did  not  know  them  himself?) 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  small  band  of  Japs  going  where 
they  liked  in  mighty  China  ;  and  her  hundreds  of  millions  could 
not  stop  them.  So  this  lad,  with  scarce  35,000  men,  went  through 
army  after  army  ;  and  province  and  satrapy  and  nation  ;  bearing 
all  before  him,  till  at  thirty-two,  he  had  conquered  not  one  nation; 
or  one  continent  only;  but  the  whole  known  world  ;  and  sighed 
because  he  had  not  more  worlds  to  conquer.  Who  before  or  after 
him  ever  did  that  ? 

And  did  the  body  of  this  war-genius  match  his  mind  ? 
It  must  have,  or  he  could  not  have  stood  the  pace.  And 
it  did.  He  was  a  boy  of  extraordinary  promise.  He  said 
himself  :  '*  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  will  look  on  at  the 
struggle.  But  I  am  one  of  those  who  will  perform  val- 
iant deeds  at  the  contest.  And  though  I  be  little  and 
short  in  stature ;  yet  /  am  mighty  in  chariot-races,  and 
I  will  defeat  the  proud.^' 
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And  he  did.  For  out  of  nine  starters^  one  was  a  King 
— Nicolaus — who  gave  him  a  hot  fight  all  over  the  track  ; 
but  he  won.  "  In  sports  and  gymnustics  he  easily  excelled 
all" 

"  He  was  fair  in  complexion  and  ruddy ;  of  sweet 
odor,  and  agreeable  in  person  ;  above  the  average  height, 
though  not  tall,  his  presence  teas  comniafiding ;  his  beauty 
kingly.'' 

*'  Alexander  was  active,  and  able  to  endure  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  thirst ;  trial  and  fatigue  beyond  even  the  strong- 
est.'' ^^His  strength  and  courage  were  altogetlier  excep- 
tional." 

Quintus  Curtius  says  that  he  saved  his  father's  life 
in  a  mutiny  among  the  Triballi,  when  a  mere  lad,  by  his 
sole  personal  gallantry.  He  was  invincible  to  those 
things  which  terrify  others.  Uis  bravery  did  not  only 
excel  that  of  other  kings ;  but  even  that  of  those  who 
have  no  other  virtue.  He  tvas  never  knoicn  to  change 
countenance  at  wounds.  —  Dodge's  Alexander,  III.,  pp. 
182-651. 

"  The  Mallian  arrow  which  had  penetrated  his  lung 
was  cut  out  without  a  motion  on  his  part. 

**  He  was  exceedingly  swift  of  foot ;  but  when  young, 
would  not  enter  the  Olympic  games,  because  he  had  not 
kings'  sons  to  compete  with.  An  athlete  himself,  he 
disliked  professional  athletes, — saying  that  they  ought 
to  place  their  strength  at  the  service  of  the  country. 
He  was  always  glad  to  incur  hardship  and  danger  in 
hunting  ;  and  is  related  to  have  slain  a  lion,  single- 
handed,  when  in  Boeotia.  He  kept  his  body  in  good 
training.  On  the  march  he  was  habituated  to  shoot 
from  his  horse  or  chariot  for  practice  ;  and  to  mount  and 
dismount  when  at  full  speed.  He  frequently  marched  on 
foot  with  his  troops,  rather  than  make  use  of  horse  or 
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chariot.  Naturally  disposed  to  sleep  but  little,  lie  in- 
creased his  watchfulness  by  habil.  In  an  iron  hnrly  dwelt 
both  an  intellect  clear  beyond  compare:  and  a  heart  full 
of  generous  inipnlsea.  He  was  ambitioiis,  but  from  high 
motives,  nis  deaire  to  conquer  the  world  was  conpled 
with  a  purpose  of  furthering  Hellenic  civiliziition,  Hia 
instincts  were  keen,  his  perception  remarkable ;  his 
judgment  all  bnt  infallible.  As  an  organizer  of  an  army 
he  was  unapproachable ;  aa  a  leader  unapproachable. 
'That  the  soul  of  this  king  was  fashioned  ou  a  super- 
human pattern,'  says  Polybius,  'all  men  agree.'" 

Dodgo  says  :  "  His  bodily  strength  and  activity  were 
malcked  onti/  by  his  e-jrtraordinary  courage." 

Aristotle  had  done  his  work  well,  and  with  good  ma- 
terial. 

Lamar,  Henry  Ward  Beeoher  the  Second,  DeSanllee 
in  the  pinch  and  crisis  of  a  great  foot  ball -fight  each  did 
brilliant  work,  and  won  famo.  Bnt  which  one  of  them 
was  as  good  a  man  as  this  little  Macedonian  ?  Teach 
him  the  game— and  he  would  have  grasped  it  at  once — ■ 
and  who  of  hia  size — or  of  any  other  size — in  America  or 
England  to-day  would  be  his  peer  ? 

DEMOSTBEVES  (3M-3MB.C) 

Demntthfru*.  tlie  sod  nf  a  sword  ■  cutler,  hud  a  large  fortune 
from  bis  fulljor,  who  died  when  tile  boy  was  only  seven  years  old. 
He  was  greatly  wronged  by  his  guardians,  wlio  convened  part  of 
hia  Inheritance  to  iJieir  own  use.  and  fliilTered  part  lo  We  neglected. 
So  that  they  dlil  not  even  pay  his  liitor.  This  was  the  chief  rea- 
son why  hia  educalion  was  neglected.  His  mother  did  not  allow 
liim  to  he  put  to  hard  and  Inhorious  eKsrcises.  on  account  of  the 
woakness  and  delicacy  oF  hi«  [nime.  Indeed  from  the  first  he  was 
of  a  slender  and  sickly  hahit. 

Hearing  the  orator  Calliairatus  plead  an  important  case,  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  assiduiiy  to  declaiminn.  and  hade  adieu 
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to  blB  other  studies  aod  exerclseH.  Then  ha  attacked  bin  guatd^^^H 
iaDS,  aod.  as  Ttiucydidea  iuya.  "  He  had  great  opportuuity  to  ex- 
ercise bis  talent  for  the  Bar."  Itwaa  not  without  much  paiDsand 
some  risk  that  he  gained  his  cause,  tiut  be  iMd  a  weakness  aud 
stammering  in  Ills  voice  and  a  want  of  brea'li  that  caused  such 
n  distmcIiuD  ia  bis  discourse  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  audience 
to  understand  liim.  Immediately  afterwards,  wauderiog  in  a  de- 
jectid  condition  In  the  Plrffius,  be  was  met  by  Eunoua.  who  aaid  *. 
' '  Vou  have  a  munner  of  speaking  very  like  that  of  Pericles ;  yet 
yiiu  lose  yourself  out  of  mere  timidity  aud  cowardice.  Youneitlier 
bear  up  against  the  tumults  of  a  popular  assembly,  jior  prepare 
your  body  bg  wcreiw  tor  llio  labor  of  llie  rostrum ;  but  auflur  your 
parts  to  wither  away  la  negligence  and  indulgence." 

Plutarch  saya  that  "  Upon  this  he  built  himself  a  aublcrrRneoua 
study,  whicli  remained  to  our  times.  Thither  be  repaired  every 
day,  to  form  his  acliou  and  exercise  his  Toice.  And  be  would  often 
stay  there  for  lao  or  three  monlht  togcOier.  shaving  one  side  of 
his  head,  that  if  he  should  liappen  to  be  ever  so  desirous  of  going 
abroad,  the  shame  of  appearing  in  that  coodilion  might  keep  bim 
in.  .  .  .  As  to  his  personal  defects,  Demetrius  the  Plialtcrean 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  remedies  lie  applied  lo  them,  aud  he 
says  ho  had  it  from  Demoslhenes  In  bis  old  age. 

"The  healtatlon  aud  stammering  of  his  tongue  be  corrected  by 
practising  to  speak  with  pebbles  in  his  moutli ;  and  Ite  tlrengOiened 
hit  toict  by  running  or  leatking  vphill,  and  pronouncing  some 
passage  la  an  oration  of  a  poem  during  the  difficulty  of  breath 
wliich  that  caused. 

"  About  this  time  the  affair  conceralag  the  Crown  came  upoD 
the  carpet  —  it  was  the  most  celebrated  cause  that  ever  was 
pleaded." 

Tlioiigli  he  Btararaered  and  coyld  not  pronounce  his  Rs ;  though 
he  was  "  constitutionally  feeble,  so  that  he  shrank  from  the  vigor- 
ous physical  training,  deemed  so  essential  la  a  Greek  education  : 
yet "  (as  Professor  Mathews  well  says)  ' '  regarding  oratory  as  an 
art ;  and  as  an  art  in  which  proficiency  can  come  oaly  by  iniease 
labor  i  ho"  (like  Sir  Henry  Irving)  "left  nothing  to  chance  wliich  ^^ 
.  he  coutd  secure  by  forethought  aud  skill  ;  nolbing  to  the  inspItn^^H 

I  tioDoC  the  moment  which  deliberate  industry  could  make  certiun.^^^H 
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And  his  walking  uphill,  and  running;  his  practice  in  that  subter^ 
ranean  study,  his  following  the  sound  advice  of  Eunous  and  pre- 
paring his  body  by  exercise,  were  evidently  attended  to ;  or  he  never 
could  have  done  what  he  did ;  or  have  spoken  as  he  did  until, 
one  writer— after  defining  force  to  be  "partly  a  physical  prod- 
uct and  partly  menial";  it  is  the  life  of  oratory  which  gives  it 
breath  and  fire  and  power  ;  it  is  the  electrical  element,  ihat  which 
smites,  penetrates,  and  thrills" — says:  "Demosthenes,  if  we  may 
judge  by  an  oft-qiuitcd  saying  of  an  enemy,  must  Tuive  had  an  al- 
most superhuman  force.''  "What !"  exclaimed  ^schines  to  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  applauded  the  recital  of  the  speech  which 
caused  his  banishment — "what  if  you  had  heard  the  monster 
himself?"  President  Bashford,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
testifies  to  the  great  labor  Demosthenes  must  have  besiowed  upon 
bis  speeches  in  these  apt  words:  "When  I  began  the  study  of 
Demosthenes'  oration  on  the  Crown,  I  had  the  vague  impression 
that  eloquence  was  an  unearthly  quality,  gained  by  some  sort  of 
magnetism.  I  was  astonished  to  find  this  speech  so  packed  with 
knowledge  with  the  subject  in  band  that  Demosthenes  seemed  to 
know  all  about  t/ie  theme ;  and  his  view  appeared  to  be  the  only 
correct  opinion.  In  the  next  place,  I  was  equally  astonished  to 
find  the  argument  stated  so  simply  that  even  a  child  could  not 
fail  to  understand  it. 

"  One  day  in  my  astonishment  at  this  discovery  I  broke  out  in 
the  class  with  the  remark,  '  There  is  no  trick  at  all  about  Demos- 
thenes* eloquence  ;  I  could  make  as  good  a  speech  myself  if  I  only 
knew  as  much.'  *  Doubtless  you  could,'  replied  the  Professor,  'if 
you  only  knew  as  much.' 


« tt 


And  that  the  body  of  Demosthenes  was  a  good  one, 
and  equal  to  the  great  demands  he  made  upon  it,  is 
seen  from  the  celebrated  full-length  statue  in  the  Vat- 
ican, not  deep -chested  like  Webster,  but  a  tall,  lean, 
muscular  man,  of  strong,  wiry,  Gladstone -like  arms, 
cordyneck,  erect,  masculine-looking  trunk,  and  strong, 
well-set  le£:s.  yEschines  called  him  a  monster.  Mon- 
sters  are  not  feeble  folk.  It  takes  force  to  make  a  moa- 
ster;  and  the  almost  superhuman  force  of  this  matcli' 
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loss  orator,  noted  beyond  all  speakers  of  ancient  tim^ 
for  liis  force  and  "  action,"  came  from  a  body  educated 
by  the  severe  ordeal  of  liis  youth,  and  by  his  special 
training  for  the  great  work  which  has  left  hioi  imperish- 
able fame.  j 

HANKIBAL  (M7-183  aC.)  V 

Of  tba  seven  El's"'  generals  held  up  by  Napoleon  as  masteni  of  ' 
the  art  of  war,  Ihrcii  belong  to  antiquity  —  namely,  Alexander, 
HaQDibal,  Oesar.  Like  Alexander,  a  famous  eoldier'a  sou  ;  nt 
nine  he  awore  eMrnftl  lialred  againaC  Rome, — his  father's  li(e-!nag 
enemy,  And  he  kept  bis  ottth.  Bred  in  n  camp  ;  as  a  Ind,  mafaing 
a  name  for  courage  and  Blralegic  skill  ;  he  was  soon  commander- 
in-cbicf.  Attacking  Rome's  allies :  pusbing  across  Spuin  itnd  tbe 
Pyrenees  witb  n  hundred  thousand  troopi  ;  Qgbting  a«  be  wcnl, 
till  be  lost  more  tlian  balf  of  tiicm  ;  he  not  odIj  made  his  way 
through  Gaul  :  but  in  flfteen  dayn,  nmiil  attacks  from  hostile 
tribes,  deep  bdows,  and  emliess  diffleuliies.  did  what  was  believed 
Impossible — led  hii  army  aertm*  the  Alp».  Pluugiog  alrargbl  into 
the  enemy's  country;  —  and  that  enemy  Jhme.  whom  the  whole 
world  justly  feared  ;  he  engaged  her  Iroops  ;  defeated  army  after 
army  ;  destroyed  cities  ;  overran  Italy  in  all  directions  ;  captured 
her  towns  and  cities ;  nnve  Borne  the  mnat  eraifiinff  lU'feat  the  had 
ewr  known;  and  maintained  himself  and  his  army  in  her  own  Italy 
for  flfteen  years ;  but  was  Bnally  recalled  to  defend  his  naCire 
land  ;  and  was  there  defeated  at  lost  by  Scipio. 

W.  O'Connor  Morris  siiys  :  ' '  Ilannibitl,  one  of  tbe  earliest,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  llie  masters  of  war.  Kapoleon,  indeed,  is 
the  only  genius  of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  cun  be  compared 
to  him.  Both  hod  tbe  imaginatiuu  that  forms  mighty  conccp- 
ttoDS  ;  both  carried  out  these  wUb  wonderful  energy  and  skill ; 
both  aecomplUhed  morvcis  in  war  with  very  scanty  means  :  both 
made  genius  supply  tlie  want  of  force,  one  of  the  feaU  of  reallg 
great  captain*.  Both  had  In  the  bigliest  degree  the  faculty  of 
command;  of  niliag  armies;  of  terrifying  foes;  ot  organizing 
and  administering  war  ;  both  excelled  in  dexterity,  in  readiness, 
in  fertility  of  resource;  liotli  Lad  estraordinary  powers  of  strat- 
Kgem  1  both  could  extricate  therosdves  from  tbe  extreme  of  peril; 
Ud  baffle  adversaries  who  thought  they  hod  them  in  their 
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B  gtraUgUti  of  the  wry  ffl  order  ;  bolb  conducted  atral- 


3  pcrliaps  the  ir 
fe,  or  even  as  profound 

E  can  scarcely  detect  t 
t  be  Buid  of  Napoleon, 


Both  V 

e  pi'iriciplua  ;  but  Niipolen 
dftzzling  strategist  nf  tbc  two ;  if  not  aa  si 
as  Hannibal.  Both  were  mMterB  of  tiicti 
but  Uannlbal  was  the  bettbr  tacticiun;  v 
fault  in  hia  battles.  This  certululj  ctinni 
often  too  sanguine,  and  loo  impetuous  on  the  field,  Bntli  bad  flnn- 
□eas  of  cbartLcCer,  and  great  aireuglU  of  purpose  ;  but  here  Han- 
nibnl  is  perbaps superior;  no  ucbiuvemcntaof  Nnpoleongive  proof 
of  the  teaacit;  of  HiinDibal  in  his  lair  in  Bithynia,  where  be  defied 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Rome.  Hannibal,  taken  altogether, 
jirodueed  greater  TauUs.  f-ontidering  Jioie  iiutdeqaalc  bin  re»oarec» 
were.  Napoleon's  ambition  and  luat  of  conqueat  made  bim  the 
dalroger  of  the  ediSce  of  power  he  bad  built  up.  As  political 
Bgurea.  the  two  nieu  are  not  to  he  compared,  Hannibal  was 
trained  to  statcsmanahip  from  earliest  youtb;  and  exbibited  the 
best  gifts  of  a  slateamuo  ;  Napoleon  was  a  soq  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution ;  and  IbougU  miglity  aa  a  ruler  and  in  tbe  art  of  govern- 
ment ;  aud  poteot  as  his  influence  for  good  was.  in  some  respects, 
be  w«B  too  extravagant  and  impulaive  to  be  a  perfect  staresmaii. 
Napoleou'a  nature  too  bad  many  defects  and  flaws.  We  know 
much  less  about  that  of  Hannibal ;  but,  as  far  aa  we  can  judge,  ho 
was  almost  free  from  scljiaboess,  ostcatalion.  and  even  ambition. 
For  the  real,  Napoleon  may  All  as  large  a  place  in  history  ;  yet 
Hannibal  was  perhaps  tbe  greater  man.  But  it  haa  been  truly 
Biud.  Lliat  masier-iipinta,  like  tbem,  can  be  weighed  only  in  ibe 
bulance  of  God." 


And  he  knew  how  to  care  for  his  iodt/;  and  he  had 
a  noble  one,  a  potent  factor  in  winning  all  hia  victories. 
Oilman's  Hannibal,  p,  181,  aaya :  "  The  very  model  of 
a  soldier ;  he  was  bold,  but  never  rash ;  cool  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  and  infinitely  fertile  of  resource." 
"  But  to  fatigue  he  seemed  tiisensiUe.  Ih  could  bear  heat 
atid  cold  equally  well.  Of  food  aud  drink  he  cared  only 
to  take  so  much  as  satisfied  the  needs  of  nature.  To 
sleep  he  gave  snch  time  as  business  spared  him  ;  and  he 
oould  take  it  anywhere  and  anyhow.     Many  a  time  he 
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could  be  seen  lying  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  mili- 
tary cloak  among  the  sentries  and  pickets.  About  his 
dress  he  was  careless ;  it  was  nothing  better  than  that 
of  his  humblest  comrades.  Bfit  his  arms  and  horses 
were  the  best  that  could  be  found.  He  was  an  admirable 
rider ;  a  skilful  man  at  arms  j  and  as  brave  as  he  was 
skilful/' 

If  Vincenz  Pils's  conception  of  his  physique  was  cor- 
rect, his  body  was  a  fit  home  for  );hat  great  mind.  Look 
at  his  statue  and  find  a  weak  spot.  On  the  contrary, 
where  do  you  find  such  a  powerful  man  to-day  ?  No 
wonder  that  with  that  head  and  that  spirit,  and  that 
rare  training,  he  did  wondrous  work,  when  he  had  such 
a  body  as  that  to  call  on  as  he  liked  I 

CICERO  (109-43  B.C.) 

In  tbe  tottering  Republic*  Cicero,  the  greatest  orator  Home  ever 
?iad,  gave  his  time,  like  Gladstone,  to  literature,  oratory,  and  poli- 
tics. Believing  **that  a  man  is  born,  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  his  fatherland  ";  and  acting  as  he  believed,  he  soon  came  to 
the  power  which  he  fairly  won.  Deftly  weaving  in  all  of  art  and 
science  that  close  study  could  learn,  he  was  keen  of  insight ;  clear 
and  lucid  of  speech  ;  "the  mind  that  never  tired  ;  founder  and 
master  of  the  elegant  style  ;  his  writings  became  the  source  of  cor 
rect  and  standard  speech  ;  a  perfect  storehouse  of  classical  prose 
diction."  And  happily  we  have  many  of  those  writings  in  our 
homes  and  schools  to-day.  He  himself  quotes  this  from  (7cMar'« 
treatise  De  Analogia:  **  Some  men,  by  study  and  practice,  have  at- 
tained to  an  admirable  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts  ;  and 
we  must  surely  be  of  opinion  that  you,  who  may  also  be  called  the 
originator  and  inventor  of  this  fulness  of  vocabulary,  have  ren- 
dered a  signal  service  to  the  name  and  honor  of  Rome.'* 

The  same  gifts  and  severe  labor  that  gave  us  this  great  master 
of  prose  made  him  an  orator — witty,  refined,  brilliant,  elevated — of 
a  *'true  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  his  time."  Quintilian  says: 
**  He  knew  that  he  had  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the  imitation  of 
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the  Greeks;  to  uniting  tht  font  nf  Dtmosthentu :  the  copiousneM 
<it  PIslo  ;  the  charm  of  laocrates  ;  aod  not  only  Ima  lie  iniide  wbut 
Is  best  in  eucli  of  tbeae  grtMit  men  his  dwd  ;  bul,  with  the  happy 
fertility  of  an  immortal  genlua,  baa  developed  from  himself  moBl, 
or  ralLer  aU  escellenceK." 

In  Ills  own  view  of  Demosthenes,  lie  t«lla  us  of  himself ;  "  He  rI- 
tains  much,  wiille  I  attempt  much.  He  has  the  power.  I  ihc  will. 
to  Bpeak  as  every  occasion  requires.  He  is  great,  fur  great  nniiora 
preceded  l»im,  and  were  hlacontemporariea.  I,  loo,  inigbtliave  done 
something  great,  it  I  bad  been  able  to  attain  llie  goal  of  my  efforts, 
in  s  city  in  which,  as  Antouius  says.  '  No  real  orator  hud  ever 
been  heard  before.'  " 

But  Jerome  put  it  in  this  way:  "  Dcmoalhenes  has  wrested  from 
you,  Cicero,  the  honor  of  being  tile  firtl  orator  :  you  from  him 
that  of  being  tlie  only  one."  Really  graiX  orators  seem  lo  have 
been  as  rare  tiien  as  now.  The  New  York  World,  speaking  of  Ihti 
flocialtat  Deputy  Jaures'  famous  Bpeecli,  said  :  "  yesterday's  de- 
spatches, telling  of  the  impression  created  by  a  single  able  speech 
of  Deputy  Jaures  show  that  eloquence  has  lost  none  of  its  power 
over  the  human  mind.  Altbough  the  lust  decade  has  been  marked 
by  the  almost  lolal  disappearance  of  the  orator;  during  tlie  p<ut 
thirteen  yean  France  ha»  had  no  gren*  orator,  and  eoruequcallj/  no 
grtattpereh.      We  are  fuUy  in  IfuU/f  ejf  in  tkii  eminli-y," 

"  The  period  of  his  birth  wua  tine  of  marked  DHlional  prosperity. 
He  was  well  bom.  bnt  not  of  noble  anceatora.  The  great  peculiar. 
■ty  of  his  youth  was  bis  pi'eforiiy.  He  uai  an  intelleetaat  prodigg. 
like  PitI,  Macaulny.  iind  Mill. 

"  Like  Ihum  lie  had  a  wonderful  memorg.  He  early  mastered  the 
Oreek  language.  He  wrote  poetry;  studied  under  eminent  pro- 
fessors ;  frequented  the  forum ;  liateoed  to  the  speeches  of  differ- 
ent nrators  ;  watched  the  posture  and  gesture  of  actors  ;  and 
plunged  Into  the  mazes  of  literature  and  pliilosopby.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  marrellouB  gifts;  and  was,  of  course,  ambitiouB  of  dis- 
tinction. There  were  only  throe  ways  at  Rome  in  which  a  nian 
could  rise  to  eminence  and  power.  One  was  by  making  money, 
like  army -contractors  and  mcrcliiints;  such  h.s  the  Eqiiiles,  to 
whose  ranks  he  belonged  ;  the  second  was  by  military  tertiee  ;  and 
the  third  iiy  the  laie — an  honorable  profession.  Like  Qesnr,  a  few 
years  younger  than  he,  Cicero  selected  the  law.  But  l>e  nasn 
new  man,  not  a  Patrician  as  Cvsar  was, — and  hud  few  {lotvirrful 
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friends.    Hence  his  progress  was  not  rapid  in  the  way  of  dientt. 
Jle  was  tUDenty-five  years  of  age  before  he  had  a  ease" 

Bat  he  had  another  drawback,  one  of  which  he  was 
soon  conscions,  and  like  a  man  of  sense,  he  set  about 
curing  it.  As  Dr.  Lord  says :  ''Cicero  was  not  natu- 
rally robust.  His  figure  was  tall  and  spare  ;  his  neck 
long  and  slender ;  and  his  mouth  anything  but  sensual. 
Impetuous,  ardent,  fiery,  his  health  could  not  stand  the 
strain  on  his  nervous  system;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  for  recreation.  He  remained  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  for  two  years — and  at  thirty  returned,  and 
attended  upon  his  profession."  But  his  life  abroad 
was  not  only  for  recreation. 

''Cicero  was  of  a  lean  and  slender  habit,  and  his  stomach 
was  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  in 
his  diet,  and  not  to  eat  till  a  late  hour  in  the  day.  His 
voice,  however,  had  a  variety  of  inflections,  but  was  at 
the  same  time  harsh  and  unformed.  He  went  to  Athens 
and  heard  Antiochus,  and  was  charmed  with  the  smooth- 
ness and  grace  of  his  elocution.  He  spent  some  time 
there.  Jlis  body  by  this  time  was  strenythened  by  exer- 
cise, and  brought  to  a  good  habit.  His  voice  was  formed, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  full  and  sonorous  had 
gained  a  sufficient  sweetness  and  ivas  brought  to  a  key 
which  his  constitution  could  bear. 

"  He  had  a  handsome  country-house  at  Arpinum,  a 
farm  near  Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeii,  but  they  were 
not  very  considerable.  Upon  these  he  lived  in  a  genteel, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  frugal,  manner,  with  men  of 
letters,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  around  him.  He 
rarely  took  his  meal  before  sunset ;  not  that  business  or 
study  prevented  his  sitting  down  to  table  sooner  —  but 
the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  he  thought,  required  that 
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regimen.  Indeed,  he  was  ao  exact  in  all  respects  in  the 
cure  of  his  health  that  he  hnd  his  stated  hours  for  rub- 
bing, and  for  the  exercise  of  walking.  Sy  this  manage- 
ment of  Ms  coHslilnlioii,  he  gained  a  sufficient-  stock  of 
health  and  strength  for  t/te  great  labors  and  fatigues  hg 
afterwards  underwent." 

Could  he  have  done  a  more  sensible  act  ?  Had  he  not 
bailt  up  his  body  as  he  did  in  his  youth,  you  and  I 
would  never  have  beard  of  Cicero. 


Bom  one  hundred  years  before  Clirist ;  snn  of  a,  well-to-do  maa 
in  Home  ;  of  good  family,  Cesar,  besides  llie  law.  weuLiu  (oramil- 
iiury  career.  Now  we  hear  of  him  in  Spuln  under  Labienus ;  then 
attending  lectures  at  Rhodes  ;  then  In  Rome,  doing  nil  lie  couid  to 
wio  public  favor;  Qovernor  of  Spain ;  ruiiniDg  into  debt,  till  he  « 
said  to  owe  several  niillioDs;  puyingiloS.  tliauhsin  part  toCmssusi 
saying. In  an  Iberian  village.  "I  would  rather  be  the  flrat  man 
this  place  llian  Hie  second  at  Rome  ":  forming  a  Triumvimle  with 
Pompey  and  Crassiis  ,  getting  command  in  Gaul  with  four  legions; 
subjugating  Chat  land  ;  whipping  many  German  triliea ;  twice  in- 
vading Britain  :  telling  us  about  nil  we  knnw  of  JU  early  history; 
bearing  of  Pompcy'a  intrigue  to  deprive  him  of  his  command,  he 
hurried  to  Romei  crossed  the  sacred  Rubicon  boundary  with  his 
armyi  put  Pompey  to  flight;  in  sisty  days  master  of  Italy;  nex' 
Spain,  defeating  Pompey'a  allies  there  ;  declared  dictator  ;  chasing 
Porapey  into  Greece,  and  routing  him  and  Ids  army  at  memnrubia 
Pharsalia ;  pushing  after  him  into  Egypt;  in  slinrp  fighting 
therewith  the  natives;  defcnting  PUarnuccs  at  Zela,  ia  Ponlus; 
Bending  liome  the  most  famous  despatch  in  the  world's  faialory, 
"  Veni,  vidi,  «>i ";  bock  again  to  Rome  ;  then  to  Africa ;  defeat- 
ing Scipio  and  Caio ;  again  to  Spaiu.  laying  out  the  Pompeiaa  fac- 
tions ;  winning,  in  short,  all  the  laurels  a  soldier  could  win. 

Plutarch  says  that  in  less  than  ten  years  in  Gaul  lie  took  80O 
cities  by  assault ;  conquered  300  nations  ;  and  fought  pitched  bat- 
tles at  different  times  with  8,000.000  men  :  l.OOO.OOO  of  whom  ho 
cut  in  piccea  ;  and  made  another  million  prisoners. 
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In  ciyil  life  equally  suooessf ul :  Qoffistor ;  Edile  ;  Pontifex 
Maximus  ;  Proconsul;  Consul;  Dictator — all  that  Rome  could 
offer,  tbis  man  won.  Shakespeare  makes  Antony,  as  he  stood 
over  his  dead  body,  say  :  "  Hmu  art  the  ruins  of  the  ndbiUit  man 
thcU  eoer  lived  in  1M  tide  of  times  T 

And  what  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  he  ;  and  in 
what  kind  of  a  house  dwelt  this  mighty  spirit  ?  A 
poor,  half-trained  affair^  allowed  to  grow  up  as  most  of 
our  bodies  to-day  grow  up, — ^just  anyhow  ?  And  look- 
ing  as  if  they  had  grown  up  anyhow  ?  Hear  Mr.  Froude : 
'*In  youth  he  was  an  athlete;  admirable  in  all  manly 
sports  ;  and  especially  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  horse.*'  As 
to  his  personal  characteristics,  Plutarch  says  that  his 
soldiers  were  astonished  at  his  patience  under  toil,  so 
far  in  all  appearance  above  his  bodily  powers  ;  for  he 
was  of  a  slender  make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  subject  to  violent  headache  and  epileptic  fits.  He 
had  the  first  attack  of  the  falling-sickness  at  Gorduba. 
He  did  not  however  make  these  disorders  a  pretence  for 
indulging  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  sought  in  war  a 
remedy  for  his  infirmities ^  endeavoring  to  strengthen  his 
constitution  hy  long  marches  ;  by  simple  diet ;  by  seldom 
coming  under  covert.  Thus  he  contended  with  his  dis- 
temper  and  fortified  himself  against  its  attacks. 

He  was  a  good  horseman  in  his  early  years;  and 
brought  that  exercise  to  such  perfection  by  practice  that  he 
could  sit  a  horse  at  full  speed  with  his  hands  behind  him. 
He  also  accustomed  himself  to  dictate  letters  as  he  rode 
on  horseback  ;  and  found  sufficieut  employment  for  two 
secretaries  at  once  ;  or,  according  to  Oppius,  for  more. 

In  Scribners  for  January,  1887,  John  C.  Ropes  says  of 
the  Toga  Statue  (p.  132) :  **  Wo  might,  I  think,  consider 
this  as  the  earliest  of  all  his  likenesses.  Caesar  is  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  an  orator,  with  the  right  arm 
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extended.  The  head  is  well  covered  with  hair ;  and  the 
whole  appearance  is  that  of  a  man  of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age."  Mr.  Ropes  judges  the  British  Museum  full- 
face  bust  of  Caesav  to  be  of  him  when  he  was  about  forty- 
three.  He  says — p.  135  :  "  In  this  head  we  see  the  effect 
of  several  years'  hard  campaigning  upon  CsBsar's  features. 
The  severe  lines  of  the  mouth,  and  the  sternness  of  the 
expression,  show  the  indomitable  resolution  of  the  Con- 
queror of  Gaul." 

Referring  to  the  plaster-casts  in  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, he  says  of  the  larger  one  :  "  It  seems  to  be  un- 
mistakably the  head  of  a  great  man.  The  extraordinary 
vigor,  alertness,  energy,  and  determination  shown  upon 
the  rugged  features  of  a  man  long  past  his  bodily  prime, 
never  failed  to  make  me  pause  and  admire." 

Dr.  Lord  says  that  he  "  received  a  good  education,  but 
was  not  precocious  like  Cicero.  There  was  nothing  re- 
7narkable  about  his  childhood.  He  was  a  tall  and  hand- 
some man,  with  dark,  piercing  eyes,  sallow  complexion, 
large  nose,  full  lips,  refined  and  intellectual  features, 
and  thick  7ieck.'^ 

Professor  Ward  Fowler,  of  Oxford,  says  :  *'  He  was 
tall  for  a  Roman;  but  the  Italian  standard  of  height 
was  probably  then,  as  now,  considerably  below  that  of 
the  Northern  races.  His  complexion  was  pale,  or  fair  ; 
his  eyes  black  and  lively;  his  mouth  somewhat  large; 
the  lips,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  coins  and  busts, 
being  firmly  set  together,  with  the  corners  slightly  drawn 
downwards.  His  forehead  was  high,  and  appeared  still 
higher  in  consequence  of  a  premature  baldness,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  tried  to  hide  by  combing  his  hair  for- 
wards. His  nose  was  aquiline  and  rather  large.  The 
co7itour  of  his  head,  as  represented  in  the  well-known 
marble  in  the  British  Museum,  is  extremelf/  massive  and 
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powerful,  and  the  expression  of  tbefaco  is  keen,  thonglit- 
ful,  and  somewhat  stem. 

"It  is  the  likeness  of  a  severe  school-ni aster  of  the 
world,  whose  tenderer  side,  with  its  oapaliility  of  affec- 
tion for  friends  and  devotion  towards  women,  is  hardly 
traceable  in  the  featnres.  His  health  wan  gontl,  thougli 
late  in  life  he  was  subject  to  some  kind  of  seizure.  H". 
■was  capable  of  .the  most  unremitting  activity  ;  his  liinbn 
were  big  and  »tronghj  made.  Suetonius  tells  ns  that  hfi 
was  an  extremely  skilful  swordsman  and  horseman,  and  a 
good  swimmer.  All  hiscontemporariesagree  thathe  was 
very  abstemious  in  regard  to  wino.  .  .  . 

"  All  were  also  agreed  us  to  the  steadiness  and  coolness 
of  his  temper  ;  and  the  courteousnesa  of  his  manner  and 
bearing  ;  indicating  the  possession  of  that  high  breed- 
ing whicli  the  Homans  aptly  termed  'hninanitas.'  On 
the  whole,  wo  may  picture  him  to  ourselves  as  a  man 
the  dignity  of  whose  bodily  presence  iitas  in  due  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  his  mental  powers.  .  .  . 

"Such  was  the  man  who  from  his  first  campaign  in 
Oanl  to  the  end  of  his  life,  during  fifteen  years  of  con- 
tinual labor,  whether  military  or  administrative,  was  al- 
ways leamiiig,  noting,  and  advancing.  No  one  can 
doubt  this  who  reads  his  Commentaries  carefully ;  with 
the  object  of  discovering  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
man  who  wrote  them."  ... 

Ilis  "one  leading  characteristic  as  a  man  of  action  was 
thai  he  never  put  his  hand  to  a  piece  of  wori:  without  carry- 
ing it  through  to  the  end;  work  was  to  him  so  adsorbing  and 
so  necessary  that  he  could  entertain  no  visionary  plans 
while  itwasstill  unfinished,  andwas  content  to  let  things 
take  their  course  elsewhere,  provided  he  himself  were  al- 
lowed to  go  through  with  iphai  was  brforehim."  A  grand 
characteristic  for  any  uiwii  to  have  — or  to  teach  hia 
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son.  .  .  .  Wlio  taught  the  world  that  ''for  averting  a 
panic  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  hard  work. " 

But  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  action.  He  could  speak 
too. 

Quintilian  says:  "If  Julius  Caesar  had  only  found  leis- 
ure for  the  forum,  he  would  be  the  one  we  should  select  as 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  lie  has  such  force,  point,  and  vehe- 
mence of  style  that  it  is  clear  that  he  spoke  with  the  same 
mind  that  he  warred.  Yet  all  is  covered  with  a  wonder- 
ful elegance  of  expression,  of  which  he  was  peculiarly 
studious/' 

And  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  us  all  says : 

"...  *  A  wonderful  man  was  this  Caesar ! 
You  are  a  writer,  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  is  a  fellow 
Who  could  both  vonie  and  fght,  and  in  both  was  equally  skilful/* 

•  ■  •  ■  ■  •  • 

'Truly  a  wonderful  man  was  Caius  Julius  CsBsar.' 
Better  be  first,  he  said,  Id  a  little  Iberian  village, 
Than  be  second  in  Rome,  and  I  think  he  was  right  when  he  said  it. 
Twice  was  he  married  before  he  was  twenty,  and  many  times  after  ; 
Battles  five  hundred  he  fought,  and  a  thousand  cities  he  conquered  ; 
He,  too,  fought  in  Flanders,  as  he  himself  has  recorded  ; 
Finally  he  was  stabbed  by  his  friend,  the  orator  Brutus ! 
Now,  do  you  know  what  he  did  on  a  certain  occasion  in  Flanders 
When  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  retreated,  the  front  giving  way 

too, 
And  the  immortal  Twelfth  Legion  was  crowded  so  closely  together. 
There  was  no  room  for  their  swords  ?    Why,  he  seized  a  shield 

from  a  soldier. 
Put  himself  straight  at  Vie  head  of  his  troops,  and  commanded  HiA 

captains^ 
Calling  on  each  by  his  name,  to  order  forward  the  ensigns  ; 
Then  to  widen  the  ranks,  and  give  more  room  for  their  weapons. 
So  he  won  the  day,  the  battle  of  Something-or-other. 
That's  what  I  always  say  ;  if  you  msh  a  thing  to  be  well  done^ 
You  must  do  it  yourself;  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others  r  " 

^The  CourUhip  of  Miles  Standish, . 
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Not  many  days  of  CsBsar's  life  were  wasted.  Not  many  hours 
even.  One  writer  says  that  had  an  angel  told  Napoleon  beforehand 
of  the  great  career  in  store  for  him,  he  could  not  have  worked  hard- 
er than  he  did.  And  he  could  have  said  the  same  of  this  Roman 
man  and  gentleman — this  master  of  the  world — and  of  himself. 

MOHAMMED  (670-633  A.D.) 

A  son  of  a  small  store-keeper  at  Mecca — whose  father  died  before 
the  boy  was  born,  and  his  mother  six  years  after ;  working  about 
the  store  ;  given  to  solitary  meditation  ;  at  forty  claiming  that  the 
angel  Gabriel  bade  him  spread  the  true  religion  by  writing  it ;  and 
told  him  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Israel,  not  as  told  in  the  Bible,  but 
in  the  Midrash.  Revering  Jesus  and  Moses,  whom  he  called  the 
greatest  prophets,  next  to  himself,  Mohammed  had  but  a  vague 
idea  of  the  Christian  religion.  At  first  making  a  few  proselytes 
from  the  lower  classes ;  he  came  out  boldly  as  a  preacher  ;  urged 
all  to  lead  a  pious  and  moral  life ;  and  to  believe  in  an  all- wise 
God,  who  had  chosen  him  to  teach  mankind  how  to  be  sure  of 
eternal  life.  Thought  crazy  at  first ;  as  he  gained  strength,  he 
was  so  fiercely  threatened  that  he  had  to  hide  in  a  strong  castle. 
With  a  hundred  families,  making  a  pilgrimage,  or  Hegira,  to  Me- 
dina ;  granting  permission  to  go  to  war  in  the  name  of  God,  with 
the  foes  of  Islam ;  defeating  the  Meccans ;  sending  missionaries  all 
over  Arabia  and  other  lands ;  deputations  flocked  to  do  him  homage 
as  God's  messenger ;  making  more  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  one  at 
the  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems  ;  he  taught  many  ceremonies, 
laws,  and  ordinances  aimed  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  wom- 
en ;  to  keep  from  usury ;  and  to  promote  righteousness  ;  and,  at 
the  last,  having  much  to  say  of  angels  and  heaven  ;  in  which  lat- 
ter place  he  thought  there  were  far  more  women  than  men, — and 
black-eyed  women  at  that.  He  also  said  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
had  brought  down  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  bound  in  white  silk, 
jewels,  and  gold  ;  and  during  twenty-three  years  had  taught  him 
parts  of  it.  The  language  of  the  Koran  is  of  such  surpassing  el- 
egance and  purity,  that  it  has  become  the  ideal  of  Arabic  olassi- 
cality  ;  and  no  human  being  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing 
anything  similar ;  which  Mohammed  says  proves  his  mission. 

One  admirer — Prof.  Bosworth  Smith,  of  Oxford — says:  "By 
a  fortune  absolutely  unique  in  history,  Moliammed  is  a  three- 
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fold  founder ;  —  of  a  nation  ;  of  an  empire  ;  of  a  religion.  Il- 
literate himself ;  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write ;  he  was  yet  the 
author  of  a  book  which  is  a  poem  ;  a  code  of  laws ;  a  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer ;  and  a  Bible  in  one  ;  and  is  reverenced  to  this  day  by  a 
sixth  of  the  whole  human  ra^x  as  a  mirade  of  purity  of  style;  of  tots- 
dom;  and  of  truth." 

And  he  whose  followers  to-day  thtis  number  two  hun- 
dred millions  was  no  weakling  m  body. 

^'  Mohammed  was  of  middle  height,  and  of  a  strongly 
built  frame;  his  head  was  large  ;  his  eyes  were  coal- 
black  and  piercing  in  their  brightness ;  his  hair  curled 
slightly,  and  a  long  beard  added  to  the  general  impres- 
sion of  his  appearance.  His  step  was  quick  and  firm, 
like  that  of  one  descending  a  hill,*  He  was  of  middle 
height,  rather  lean,  but  broad  shouldered  and  altogether 
of  strong  bu  ild.  "f 

CHARLEMAGNE  (74S-SU) 

**  And,  even  as  he  spake,  iu  the  northwest, 
Lo !  there  uprose  a  cloud,  a  black  and  threatening  cloud. 
Out  of  whose  bosom  flashed  the  light  of  arms; 
Upon  the  people  pent  up  in  the  city, 
A  light  more  terrible  than  any  darkness  ; 
And  Charlemagne  appeared  ; — a  Man  of  Iron  !" 

— LONGFELIX)W. 

**  The  Reorganizer  of  Germany  ;  the  Founder  of  the  Qerman 
Empire  ":  scarcely  crowned  King  of  the  Franks,  he  crossed  the 
Alps  with  two  armies  ;  overthrew  the  Lombards  ;  made  an  Italian 
campaign  ;  supported  Pope  Leo  III.  so  well  against  rebel  Romans 
that  on  Christmas  Day,  while  praying  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Pope  came  out ;  set  the  iron  crown  of  the  Western  Empire 
upon  his  head  ;  and  saluted  him,  "  Carolus  Augustus,  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  !"  Pushing  his  conquests  into  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  far  out  into  Spain  ;  striving  to  make  the  Saxons  re- 

*  Smith's  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  p.  107. 
f  People's  Cyclopcsdia. 
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celve  CbriBtlanity  ;  awarding  bishoprics  for  Ibat  purpose  ;  to  the 
end  of  his  reign  he  was  etigaged  in  war,  nod  in  putting  dowD  io- 
surrection. 

'■  At  tweDly-sis  he  becftme  the  monarch  of  tlie  grenter  part  of 
modern  France  and  ilie  Rhine  provinces.  By  unwearied  acticity 
in  successive  con queslH  he  increased  his  lahcnlaDce,  UU  no  no  great 
an  emjiire  has  ever  been  ruled  by  any  one  man  in  Europe  tinee  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  hit  time  to  our*. 

"Of  his  flfty-three  expeditions,  eighteen  were  against  the  Saxona. 
The  fame  of  Cssiir  rests  cliieHf  on  his  eiglit  ciimpaigns  in  Oaul. 
But  Csesar  had  the  diaciplined  Legions  of  Rome  lo  flghl  with. 
Charlemagne  had  iio  such  disciplined  troops.  Yet  he  liad  an  many 
ilifflculties  to  surmount  as  Ctesar.  Cliarleoiagne  fought  the  Saxons 
for  tbirly  three  years  :  and  [bough  be  never  lost  a  battle  they  still 
held  out.  Every  one  mnkes  mistakes,  however  great  bia  genius. 
Alexander  made  the  mistake  of  pushing  his  arms  into  India  :  and 
Napoleon  made  a  great  blunder  in  iuvadiog  Russia.  Charlemagne's 
fame  ia  steadily  gaining  after  a  lapse  of  a  thousand  years.  His  ac- 
tive mind  gave  attention  to  all  matters  great  and  small.  His  untir- 
ing diligence  ;  his  surpassing  swiftness  in  apprehension  and  deci- 
sion, enabled  him  lo  despatch  no  amount  of  business  perhaps  never 
undertaken  liy  another  monarch  ;  unless  by  Frcdericlc  II.  of  Prus- 
sia ;  or  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

"  He  liked  to  have  learned  men  about  him,  and  made  some  prog- 
ress himself  in  several  branches  of  literature.  He  spoke  Latin  aa 
fluently  aa  bis  owfi  German  ;  bad  a  fair  knowledge  of  Qreek  ; 
studied  theology,  astronomy,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ;  was 
B  great  collector  of  QBtioual  ballads.  The  conquests  of  the  great 
Karl  are  by  uo  means  bis  only  title  to  admiration  and  respect. 
That  which  raisea  him  above  all  the  monarclia  of  bis  age  ia  the 
wisdom  of  his  iJiws  :  wliereby  he  replaced  anarchy  by  order  ;  and 
fniund  together  in  one  a  taiilCitude  of  racee,  differing  in  origin, 
language,  taiM,  and  reiigion.  Fully  aware  that  education  is  the 
best  mflliod  of  civilizing  a  people  ;  he  used  all  his  endeavors  to 
introduce  among  his  subjects  a  tiisle  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  i  in  which  commendable  labor  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Al- 
culn,  a  native  of  York,  and  disciple  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  Many 
new  Buhjecis  of  study  were  introduced  in  ibis  reign.  Hitherto  al- 
most tlie  only  literature  of  the  empire  consisted  of  sermons,  legends, 
and  morals,  Alculu  introduced  rhetoric,  gnimmar.  jurisprudence, 
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iiniumi  history,  chronology,  matlicmatlcs,  poetry,  nnd 
SciipLurc  comments.  His  elementary  treatises  on  pbilosopky, 
rLeloric,  pliilology,  grammar,  aad  mnthemattcB  nre  tlitl  ettant. 

"  Id  efttiog  Cliurlemngn«  wos  almost  abstemious;  and  still  more 
so  in  drioking.  Drvnkennem  ht  abhorred ;  and  banquets  were  liis 
abomination.  His  table  was  rarely  served  wicli  more  tiiun  four 
dishes,  lie  preferred  roast  meat  to  boiled;  and  at  his  noon-day 
meal  ills  aticndntit  brought  liim  up  his  favorite  roast  on  a  spit,  hot 
from  the  Are.  After  dinner  be  look  a  little  fruit ;  and  thca  a  ndp 
for  about  tico  houri. 

"In  dress  he  was  tnosi  simple.  Ilis  clothes  were  made  in  tbe 
plainest  foshloD,  diJIering  very  little  from  tliose  worn  by  llic  com- 
mon people.  Ills  undergarments  were  linen ;  big  waistcoat  and 
tunic  were  edged  with  eiik  ;  liia  trousers  reached  to  his  ankles  ; 
and  fitted  tight  to  the  legs.  His  feel  were  covered  with  booia ; 
and  bis  ankles  bound  with  linen  sandal  -  straps,  Homewliat  like 
those  of  a  Scotch  costume, 

"In  winter  he  wore  over  bis  chest  an  ermine  or  otter's  skin;  and 
a  loose  clonk,  fastened  at  tbe  right  shoulder  with  a  gold  or  silver 
clasp.  Only  on  two  occasions  could  lie  be  induced  to  put  on  robes 
of  Stale.  They  were  in  compliment  to  Pope  Adrian,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Pope  Leo  III. 

"He  was  mild  in  temper,  courieous  and  sociable;  most  just  and 
liberal,  vigilant  and  induslrlou!,  magnauimoua  and  self-denying. 
Hating  luKury  ;  a  desplser  of  flattery  ;  and  without  &  tinge  of 
vanity.  Extremely  charitable;  a  great  cultivator  and  most  lib- 
eral promoter  of  the  arta ;  a  noble  patron  of  learning ;  easy  of  ac- 
cess ;  delighting  In  strangers  of  eminence  ;  and  patient  in  bearing 
suitors.  /JM  all  rfallj/  gj'tnt  men.  he  had  an  untiring  rigor  of 
mind,  tohich  geeratd  to  graip  ererylhii^,  from  universal  empire  to 
the  common  people.  j\'o  amount  of  labor  tmufied  him  ;  nothing 
ma  too  great,  nothing  too  little,  to  tugtigt  hit  attention.  He  felt  an 
interest  in  mending  a  broken  toy,  or  soothing  a  fretful  child  ;  as 
well  as  in  ilie  hurly-burly  of  a  biittle-ficld. 

"  His  whole  appearance  was  tHflnij.  cheerful,  dignifed.  His  coun- 
tenance rvfiectetl  a  childlike  serenity.  He  was  of  tbe  few  men, 
like  David,  who  was  not  spoiled  by  war  and  flatteries. 

"  Yet  greater  than  the  cnnqueats  of  Charlemagne  was  the  great- 
ness of  his  character.     He  preserved  simplicity  and  gentleness 
amid  all  the  distractions  attending  bis  government, 
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And  marvellons  was  his  body. 

'^  His  early  life  was  spent  amid  the  turmoils  and  dan- 
gers of  camps ;  and  as  a  young  man  he  was  distinguished 
for  precocity  of  talent  and  manly  beauty  ;  and  gigantic 
PHYSICAL  STRENGTH.  He  was  a  type  of  chivalry  before 
chivalry  arose. 

"  His  chief  delight  was  horsemanship.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  hunting,  and,  next  to  hunting,  swimming, 
in  which  he  was  wholly  unrivalled.  He  loved  the  Ger- 
man spas ;  and  freely  used  the  hot  mineral  waters. 

"When  Charlemagne  mounted  the  throne,  he  was 
twenty- four  years  of  age;  in  the  strength  and  prime  of 
his  youth.  His  person  was  huge  and  strong;  combining 
the  presence  and  mtisciilar  powers  of  the  heroes  of  sojig ; 
so  that  he  found  it  sport  to  fight  with  the  gigantic  bulls 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  rising  over  seven 
FEET  IN  HEIGHT,  and  somcwliat  corpulent ;  but  so  well 
proportioned  that  his  great  size  teas  scarcely  noticed,  ex- 
cept tchen  others  stood  beside  him.  His  head  was  round ; 
the  expression  of  his  face,  open,  benevolent,  and  cheer- 
ful ;  his  neck,  short  and  thick  ;  his  eyes  large,  quick,  and 
lustrous;  his  nose  was  what  is  called  ^ the  co?iqueror's 
nose'  —  that  is,  prominent^  straight,  and  rising  at  the 
bridge;  his  hair  was  of  a  brownish  hue,  fine,  thick,  and 
flowing;  his  step  firm;  his  hand  so  strong  that  it 

COULD   straighten   THREE   HORSESHOES   AT   ONCE;    his 

voice  clear,  but  somewhat  shrill;  his  deportment  digni- 
fied and  manly;  his  health  excellent. 

**  He  takes  rank  among  the  extraordinary  men  who, 
from  time  to  time,  appear  to  change  the  face  of  the  world; 
and  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  destinies  of  mankind.'' 

Dr.  Lord  says:  *'  He  recognized  that  Christianity  is  the 

mightiest  power  in  the  icorUL 
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"He  died  uttering  the  words,  'Lord,  into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit.'  He  was  seventy- two  years  of 
age  when  he  died,  and  had  reigned  forty-six  years. 

"One  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  his  death,  Otho 
III.,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  opened  his  tomb 
in  the  chapel  he  had  built  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  found 
him  seated  on  his  throne,  sceptre  in  hand,  his  crown  on 
his  skull,  and  his  royal  mantle  clinging  to  his  shoulder, 
as  so  finely  portrayed  by  Gustavo  Dor6;  and  two  hun- 
dred years  later  Frederick  Barbarossa  found  his  bones 
in  the  same  position. *' 

Sound,  good  bones  were  those ;  eloquent  of  the  vigor 
and  stanch  material  of  which  this  great  German  giant 
was  made  ;  and  of  the  right  life  he  led  ;  doing  wonder- 
ful good  in  the  world  with  such  light  as  he  had. 


ALFRED  (849-901  A.D.)  • 

A  thousand  years  ago  a  young  English  King  was  scarcely  on  the 
throne  till  he  was  plunged  into  unceasing  war  with  the  Danes. 
Beaten;  hiding  in  a  cowherd's  liut;  letting  the  cakes  burn  while 
the  Danes  held  England,  he  was  soon  again  on  duty;  beat  them, 
and  was  once  more  king.  He  fortified  the  coast;  reorganized  the 
array  and  navy;  spent  a  third  of  his  income  on  the  army;  built  a 
fleet;  won  a  naval  victory;  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet;  took  some 
of  their  ships;  built  others  twice  as  long,  with  more  oars,  steadier 
and  swifter;  and  swept  the  coast  of  pirates.  Turning  to  the  arts 
of  peace,  he  made  new  laws;  cstablisfied  trial  by  jury  ;  cut  the  land 
up  into  shires;  fostered  commerce  and  foreign  exploration;  in- 
vited learned  men  from  all  quarters;  endowed  seminaries;  restored, 
if  not  founded,  Oxford  University.  And  the  tough  old  sea-dogs  gave 
him  no  rest  till  fifty -six  times,  by  sea  and  land,  he  whipped  them, 
so  that  then  they  stayed  whipped. 

Dr.  Lord  says  of  him:  "A  man  whom  everybody  loved;  a 
saint;  a  poet;  a  warrior;  and  a  statesman;  he  ruled  a  little  king- 
dom, but  he  left  a  great  name.  Second  only  to  Charlemagne 
among  the  civilizcrs  of  his  people  and  men  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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He  gave  the  siipremest  labor  of  an  enlightened  monarch;  made  a 
seyerecode;  separated  Judicial  and  executive  functions;  loved  Jus- 
tice and  truth;  was  a  father  to  his  people,  and  against  brute  force. 
He  appointed  judges ;  reformed  the  law  -  courts ;  set  apart  one- 
fourth  of  his  income  for  religion;  one-sixth  for  architecture;  one- 
eighth  for  the  poor.  Zealous  for  education,  he  opened  and  taught 
a  school  of  young  nobles.  Of  great  thirst  for  knowledge;  he 
translated  many  books;  wrote  the  purest  Saxon  of  his  day;  famed 
for  his  knowledge  of  Latin;  a  poet;  architect;  and  sliip-builder. 
He  knew  more  geography  than  any  one  else  of  his  time;  and  sent 
a  ship  to  explore  the  White  Sea.  He  was  the  model  of  a  man  and 
king.  Religious;  open;  frank  and  genial;  he  loved  books,  strang- 
ers, and  travellers.  His  Judgment  and  good-sense  seemed  to  fit 
him  for  any  emergency.  Of  great  self-control;  and  marvellous 
patience;  his  greatest  qualities  were  like  those  of  Washington." 

And  be  had  the  good  sense  to  take  care  of  his  body. 

Hume  says  that  he  "usually  divided  his  time  into 
three  portions  :  one  was  devoted  to  sleep,  food,  and  exer- 
cise; one  to  study  and  devotion  ;  a  third  to  business." 

"Tom  Brown *'  says  that  Alfred  was  not  unmhidfnl 
of  the  culture  of  his  body;  was  a  zealous  practiser  of  hunt- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  and  hunted  with  great  persever- 
ance and  success. 

Though  afflicted  in  youth  with  an  ailment  usual  only 
among  the  sedentary  when  well  on  in  years ;  he  did  not 
let  this  keep  him  from  daily  exercise.  But  in  that  way 
so  built  up  his  general  health  that  he  was  able  to  stand 
the  unusual  strain. 

At  his  death  he  said :  "  So  long  as  I  have  lived,  I 
have  striven  to  live  worthily." 

And  who  will  not  agree  with  him  ?  And  that  he  suc- 
ceeded too  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  he  a  thousand  years 
ago  took  better  care  of  his  body — did  more  each  day  to 
put  and  keep  it  in  good  working  order — than  we  with 

all  our  enlightenment  do  now  f 
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WILLIAM  THK  CONQITEROR  (ID17-1IWT  AD.) 

WlieD  Edward  the  ConFesaor,  the  loit  nf  Uie  Saxoo  Kings, 
f'mitdtr  if  Wesfmituler  Abbey,  forgot  liis  promise  tbat  ^VIItium 
Diikt:  of  Normandy  should  succeed  him  ;  ami.  upon  his  dentli- 
liud,  Darned  Hiirold  Cur  tlie  place  ;  William  was  an  uD^ry  mnti. 

"Fitliugoul  n  fleet  of  several  hundred  vessels,  he  sailed  wlLh  an 
nrinyof  fifty  thuiisaud  urchers  and  cuvalry.  and  defeated  and  slew 
Hiirold  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings  ;  advanced  upon  London, 
wliich  opened  her  gates  and  aurrcDdei'ed  without  a  blow  ;  gave 
that  city  her  charier,  unw  seen  in  Oiiilithail ;  and  upon  Christm 
Day.  1066,  was  anoinlni  and  crowutd  i»  Walminiter  Abbef.  Tak- 
ing from  tlie  upper  classes  oil  ofQccs  of  cliuich  and  stale ;  impos- 
ing new  and  heavy  taxes :  confiscating  the  lands,  and  lurning 
them  over  to  his  own  Norman  Barons  ;  erecting  forlresses  and 
gjirrisons  all  over  the  country  ;  lie  reduced  the  Baions  almost  to 
slavery.  Yet  he  kept  off  foreign  invaders;  huilt  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  castles,  nionaBleriefl,  churches',  and  cathedrals  rose  every- 
where ;  made  the  Oreat  Survey  of  almost  every  foot  of  land  in 
England  oulaidu  of  London  ;  kt-e'ping  the  records  of  it  in  the  fa- , 
mous  Dmoud/iy  Buok;  summoned  every  nohte,  and  landholder,  and 
vassal  to  meet  hio)  upon  Salisbury  Plain ;  and  made  them  swear 
allegiance  to  him.  For  England,  drifting  into  anarchy  and  chaos, 
his  coming  wns  n  good  ihing.  It  brought  her  into  closer  con 
with  thecivilization  of  the  Continent;  made  her  more  progressive ; 
improved  her  language;  built  noble  ediQcesof  stone,  in  place  of 
decaying  wood;  developed  the  feudal  system;  defined  the  relation 
of  church  and  state  ;  established  a  strong  monarchy  ;  and  com- 
pelled strict  obedience  to  the  hiws." 

Freeman,  the  English  historian,  says:  "A  foreign  conqueror,  veil- 
ing his  conquest  under  a  legal  claim  ;  the  hour  and  the  man  were 
alike  needed.  The  man,  in  his  own  hour,  wrought  a  work,  partly 
conscious,  partly  unconscious.  The  more  eUarly  a  man  uiuifr- 
ttand*  liU  fomeiout  tcork  ;  the  more  #«)«  w  hit  «neon>riau»  vork  to 
Itad  to  further  renuUs,  e/whieh  kff  dreamt  not.  So  it  was  with  the 
Conqueror  of  England.  His  purpose  was  to  win  and  to  keep  tlie 
Kingdom  of  England  ;  and  to  hand  it  on  to  those  who  should  come 
afier  him,  more  Qrinly  united  thiin  it  bad  ever  been  before.  .  .  . 
It  was  his  policy  to  disguise  the  fiict  of  conquest ;  to  cnnse  all  Ihc 
Bpoils  of  conqnest  lo  be  held,  iik  onlward  furm,  according  tu  the 
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aocient  law  of  England.  The  fiction  became  a  fact ;  and  the  fact 
greatly  helped  in  the  process  of  fusion  between  Normans  and  Eng- 
lish. William  founded  no  new  state ;  no  new  nation  ;  no  new 
constitution.  He  simply  kept  what  he  found ;  with  such  modifi- 
cation as  his  position  made  needful ;  and  his  work  determined  the 
later  course  of  English  history  ;  and  determined  it  to  the  lasting 
good  of  the  English  nation.  ...  As  far  as  mortal  man  can  guide 
the  course  of  things  when  he  is  gone,  the  course  of  our  national 
history  since  William's  day  has  been  the  result  of  William's  char- 
acter, and  of  William's  acts.  Well  may  we  restore  to  liim  the  sur- 
name that  men  gave  him  in  his  own  day.  He  may  worthily  take 
his  place  as  William  the  Great,  alongside  of  Alexander,  Constan- 
tine,  and  Charles.  They  may  have  wrought  in  some  sort  a  greater 
work  ;  because  they  had  a  wider  stage  to  work  on.  But  no  man 
ever  wrought  a  greater  and  more  abiding  work,  on  the  stage  that 
fortune  gave  him  than  he  —  qui  dux  N&rmannis,  qui  Ccpsar  prae- 
fait  Anglis.  Stranger  and  conqueror,  his  deeds  won  him  a  right 
to  a  place  among  English  statesmen ;  and  no  man,  that  came  after 
him  Tunf  won  a  right  to  a  higher  place." 

And  he  had  a  body.  Green's  History  of  the  Englitih 
People  thus  draws  his  picture  :  "  The  very  spirit  of  the 
sea-robbers  from  which  he  sprung  seemed  embodied  in 
his  gigantic  form ;  his  enormous  strength;  his  savage 
countenance;  his  desperate  bravery;  the  fury  of  his 
wrath  ;  the  ruthlessness  of  his  revenge.  No  Knight  un- 
der heaven,  his  enemies  confessed,  was  William's  peer. 
No  MAN  COULD  BEND  William's  BOW.  His  mace  crashed 
through  a  ring  of  English  warriors  to  the  foot  of  the 
standard.  He  rose  to  his  greatest  heights  in  moments 
when  other  men  despaired."  No  man  who  ever  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  England  was  this  man's  match.  Name 
your  man  who  even  came  near  him  in  bodily  prowess  ! 
Princes  and  Kings  are  so  beset  with  all  forms  of  tempta- 
tion that  the  wonder  is  that  they  come  through  and  do 
as  well  as  they  do.  We  may  later  find  an  American 
ruler  who  might  have  bothered  him — and  bent  his  bow 
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besides.  And  a  Scotchman  —  one  Wallace — would  no 
donbt  have  liked  a  try  with  him.  And  we  have  two  big 
Germans  who  also  might  have  entered. 

WALLACE  (1270-130S  A.D.) 

"The  independence  of  Scotland  appeared  to  be  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  the  great  nobles  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  submission,  if 
not  of  servility  ;  and  the  power  of  the  King  of  England  was  firmly 
rooted  throughout  the  country.  But  a  change  was  at  hand  ;  and 
the  slumbering  fires  of  patriotism  were  soon  to  be  kindled  into  a 
blaze.  The  man  who  was  destined  to  rouse  his  countrymen  from 
their  apathy  ;  and  work  out  the  freedom  of  his  native  land  ;  was 
at  these  times  engaged  in  roaming  the  hills  of  Renfrewshire,  at 
the  head  of  a  petty  band  of  marauders  ;  and  he  was  that  Sir  Will- 
iam Wallace,  famed  through  successive  ages  in  song  and  story. 
,  ,  .  In  thone  stormy  times  bodily  strength  and  ralorin  the  field  were 
the  first  qualities  necessary  to  success  ;  and  the  strength  of  Wallace  is 
described  as  having  bi-en  prodigious.  His  size  was  gigantic  ;  and  as 
he  grew  toirards  vianJumi,  there  were  few  men  who  couid  meet  him  in 
itingle  combat.  He  was  a  man  of  violent  passions  ;  uud  strong 
hatred  of  the  English  ;  which  was  evinced  by  him  in  early  life, 
and  was  fostered  by  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  After 
driving  the  English  from  the  castles  of  Brechin,  Forfar,  Montrose, 
and  other  fortresses  north  of  the  Forth  ;  he  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  the  Castle  of  Dimdee  ;  when  he  receiveil  news  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  English  army.  Raising  the  siege,  he  marched  his 
forces,  consisting  of  40.000  men.  in  haste  to  Stirling,  where  he  ar- 
rived bi'fore  the  English  army.  Wallace  took  up  a  favorable  posi- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  a  portion  of  his  troops  were 
concealed  by  ilic  hills.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  command  of  50.000 
foot  and  1000  horse,  smm  afterwards  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  ■ 
the  river;  and  on  obscrvini::  the  strong  po.*iition  of  Wallace,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  negotiate  with  him  ;  and  sent  messengers  to 
him  proposing  to  treat.  The  reply  of  Wallace  was  bold  and  de- 
cided  :  *R<'iurn.'  he  SJiid,  *  to  tln>5<e  who  sent  you  ;  and  say  that  we 
are  not  hire  to  wante  words;  but  to  maintain  our  rights ;  and  give 
freed/mi  to  Scotland.  Let  them  advance,  and  we  will  meet  them, 
beard  to  beard.*  "—CasseU's  IIisto)'y  of  England,  I.,  p.  534. 
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Ab  we  have  seen,  "His  size  was  gigantic,"  and 

"  FEW  MEX  COULD  MEET  HIM  IN  SINGLE  COMBAT." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Orandfather,  p.  61,  eays: 
"  He  was  very  tall  and  handsome  ;  and  one  of  the  strongest 
and  bravest  men  that  ever  lived.  He  was  particularly 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  all  weapons  which  were  then  em- 
ployedin  battle." 

"  Wallace's  favorite  weapon  appears  to  have  been  a  lony 
and  ponderous  two-handled  sword,*  which  hin  prodig- 
3  strength  enabled  him  to  wield  with  the  greatest  ease." 
An  eye-witness  says;  "Bruce  was  a  man  beautiful  and 
of  a  fine  appearance ;  and  his  strength  tem  so  great  that 
he  could  easily  have  overcome  any  mortal  man  of  his 
iime.     But  in  so  far  as  he  excelled  other  men ;  he  was 

•  The  grent  smoni  now  in  Stirling  Castle  is  commonly  supposed 
to  liBVO  been  Walluce's.  But  perhaps  be  had  licii.  Al  any  rate, 
hear  Mr.  McTavish:  "It  is  tlie  popular  belief  in  BcotlaDi]  that  tlie 
sword  of  William  Wal!«ce,  the  friend  of  Bruce  (ind  the  hero  par 
aeellenee  of  Scottish  romance,  lies,  with  other  relics,  in  Stirling 
Castie.  This,  according  to  the  story  of  Duncan  McPIierson  Mc- 
Tavish, of  East  Qirard  Avenue,  is  a  popular  mistake.  He  alone 
has  the  sword  of  the  Scottisli  warrior,  and  he  says  tliat  it  has  been 
handed  down  from  sire  to  son  in  the  McTuvlsh  clan  for  centuries. 
The  sword  which  the  exteenied  Highlander  proudly  exhibits  to  his 
friends  is  a  most  formidable  weapon.  It  is  exactly  six  feet  four 
Inches  in  length,  ami  weighs  somewhat  over  twenty-seven  pounds. 
No  ordinary  man  can  hold  it  out  at  arm's  longtii,  iind  not  even 
Saijiiow  could  wield  it  for  tivu  minutes.  It  ts  made.  Mr.  McTavish 
asserts,  of  the  finest  Damuacua  alcel.  and  he  adds  that  but  one  bead 
of  his  clan— his  great -great- greut-greut-graud  fattier,  Ian  Dhu  Hc- 
Taviah — could  use  it  in  bailie,  and  his  strength  was  so  great  tliat, 
with  this  terrible  weapon,  he  could  cut  right  through  au  armed 
knight  from  the  helmet  to  the  saddle  of  his  horse,  Mr.  McTavish, 
talks  a  great  deal  of  his  famous  ancestor,  especially  after  dinner, 
and  llie  aiorles  he  relaiea  of  his  ptiysiciil  prowess  are  somewhat 
yionAej:t\i\."—Pkila^pkia  T'i'mci,  quoted  in  the  A'ew  YarkEtening 
Una,  April  21,  1808. 
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excelled  by  Wallace  both  in  sinlure  and  in  bodily  strength; 

FOR    IN    WRESTLING    WALLACE    COULD    OVERCOME    TWO 

SUCH  MEN  AB  Bhuc'B  WAS." — C'oHslabh's  Table  Misc. 


Tlie  most  hemic  of  tlie  Seottiah  Kings ;  at  twenty-lwo  aa  Earl  of 
CarrickbeBn'ore  fealty  to  Edward  I.:  BioDnftcrwilhLUinen,  joined 
Ihe  ciLuse  of  Scotch  inilcpcudeiicc,  reiiring  after  tlie  Engl ieU  had 
won;  next  mode  one  of  the  four  RegenlB  who  ruled  tbe  Kingdom, 
''  Iq  less  thoD  two  years,  he  wrested  from  England  nearly  llie  whole 
of  Scotland,"  AssoonasEdward  III.  cnme  to  the  throne,  hostilities 
again  comroenccd,  resulting  in  the  Scots  being  again  victorious  and 
a  flnal  treaty  being  made  at  Northampton,  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  und  Brucc'e  right  to  the  Ibrone.  Dyiog  at 
flfty-lise;  bis  heart,  emlmlmfd,  was  taken  to  Paleatine  and  hurled 
in  Jerusalem,  and  was  afterwards  dug  up  and  burled  at  Melrose, 
Scotland. 

We  have  just  heard  how  his  body  compared  with  the 
great  Wallace's. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  qaotea  the  Ifisloria  Majorls 
Britaniiiae  thus :  "  His  figure  was  graceful  and  athletic, 
with  broad  skovlders;  Ms  features  were  handsome;  he 
had  the  yellow  hair  of  the  Northern  race,  with  blue  aiid 
sparkling  eyes,  his  ititellect  was  quick  ;  and  he  had  the 
gift  of  fluent  speech  iu  the  vernacular  delightful  to  listen 
to.  .  .  .  Supposing  the  remains  exhumed  at  Dunferm- 
line to  have  been  King  Ilobert's,  which  is  very  far  from  ' 
improbable  ;  he  must  have  stood  about  six  feet  high.  Iu 
days  when  deeds  of  arms  formed  as  much  of  the  every-daj  ' 
lifeof  gentlemen  as  politics  do  tboir  modern  connterparts; 
the  union  of  a  powerful  body  with  a  strong  intellect  was 
sure  to  bring  a  man  to  distinction  ;  provided  he  escaped 
a  violent  death  on  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold." 

"  Robert  the  Bruce  was  a  remarkably  brave  atid  strong 
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tmtn  ;  there  was  no  man  in  Scotland  thai  was  thoughi  a 
match  for  him  except  Sir  William  Wallace;  and  now  that 
Wallace  was  dead,  Bruce  was  held  the  best  warrior 
IN  Scotland." — Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  p.  78. 

COLUMBUS  (IMB-lwej. 

A  wool -comber's  bod  waiited  to  go  to  sen :  fltied  at  tlie  Unicerai- 
tyotPuTift ;  at  fourlflfln,  willi  a  relotivo,  an  admiral  of  [Ije  OenoeBe 
service,  sailed  tLe  Meditcrrutican :  and  up  ibe  Levant  for  some 
jeare ;  ooce  or  tnico  to  Guinea  ;  met  navigators  of  Dote  ;  made  up 
his  iniuU  to  BBll  West,  and  ea  reach  India  ;  was  eiire  llie  earth  nua 
round  ;  cut  its  glrlli  Into  S4  liours  of  IS  degrees  eadi,  making  860 
degrees,  from  Ptolemy's  globe,  and  qd  early  map  of  Tyre  ;  was 
sure  thai  the  ancienta  knew  15  liours  fnim  tbo  Canary  Islea  to 
Tliiiie.  in  Asia ;  tliat  tlie  Porttigueae  advanced  one  liour  more  to  the 
Cape  Verde  Isles;  leaving  S  li^iurs  unexplored.  The  ideas  of  Mar- 
co Polo  and  Strabo  agreed  wilb  tliis :  a  Portuguese  pilot  hud  taken 
from  Llie  ocean,  ISSOmiles  westof  Porttigal,  a  piece  of  oddly  carved 
nood  1  and  a  piece  like  it  had  drifted  to  (he  Island  of  Porio  Santo  ; 
BUgar-caue  had  been  washed  on  tbe  Madeiras ;  liuge  pines  on  the 
Azores ;  and  two  drowned  men,  not  like  any  ever  seen  in  Europe, 
bad  come  ashore  at  Florca  from  the  west.  He  siiiled  once  a  hun- 
dred leagues  northtvest  beyond  Thule.  probably  Iceland  ;  and  was 
surprised  \a  Qnd  thai  the  sea  was  not  frozen  ;  was  refused  aid  al 
Qenoa  and  Portugal  by  Alpbonso.  King  John  favored  him,  but 
his  learned  advisers  called  it  visionary  ;  lost  his  wife  and  proper- 
ty :  was  about  the  Spanisli  coast  for  seven  years  ;  wns  meotloned 
for  bravery  in  fighting  the  Moors ;  never  let  go  of  his  plan  ;  was 
sure  from  the  Scriptures  thai  Christiauity  would  be  extended  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ;  thought  that  he  was  heaven's  instiument  lo 
that  end  ;  had  letters  of  encouragement  from  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land and  Charles  VI 11.  of  France;  Interesled  Palos  sailors,  llie 
best  in  Spain  ;  bad  a  bearing  before  Perilinsnd  and  Isabella  ;  was 
refused  ;  had  gone  two  leagues  ;  was  recalled  ;  Fenliniind  said  thai 
the  exciiequer  was  empty  ;  Isabella  said  :  "  I  undertake  the  enter- 
prise for  my  own  crown  of  Castile  ;  and  will  pledge  my  jewels  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds." 

And  she  kept  lier  word  tike  a  Queen.  And  he— a  true  sailor — 
heeded  aot  stnrm  ;  norsuperBtitlon  ;  nor  tiireats ;  nor  mutiny ;  but 
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or  doctors,  stuileals,  aoil  citizens  at  the  Elster  Gate  of  Wittenberg.  1 
Germany  iras  coDTuised  wllh  excitemenl.  Tlie  Emperor,  Cburies 
v.,  ordered  Lutlicr's  booke  to  l)o  burned  ;  nnd  that  lie  bimself 
come  to  tlic  grcut  Diet  of  the  Sovereigns  nnd  Stuteti  ut  Woriiia. 

TliiB  waajuat  wbat  ho  wauled.  He  went.  Cukitig  liia  life  la  hia 
band  ;  and  ho  bore  liimaeif  tbat  be  oot  ooly  took  back  uo  word; 
but  his  "Here  Intmul.  Icaniwt  otheiieiu.  Oad  help  me.  Amen!" 
won  the  lienriB  of  ull  Germany  llien  ;  atid  of  hundreds  of  millions 
Hlnce.  Seised  by  bis  frieud.  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  be  was  hid  in 
a  castle.  Marrying  a  nun,  CatLeriue  von  Bora, — a  eupcrior  wom- 
an,— ho  lived  so  happily  witli  her  and  their  children  that  be  said. 
"  I  would  not  exehauge  my  poverty  with  her  for  all  the  wealth  of 
CnBBUS  williout  her  I"  Of  tireless  activity  in  many  fields  ;  now 
engaged  in  famous  conferences  with  Zwlngli.  and  olher  Swiss  di- 
vines ;  writing  many  books,  partly  in  Latin,  purtly  in  Oenn^tn ;  his 
"Table-Talk,  Leilers,  and  Seimons"  l)eing  well  known  even  to- 
day ;  the  world  has  not  often  seen  such  a  worker. 

Dr.  Lord  says  of  him  :  "  It  was  Catherine  von  Bora  who  sus- 
tained Luther  in  bis  gigantic  task.  Among  great  beoefuclors 
Martin  Luther  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious.  He  headed  the 
Protestant  Reformation  ;  and  was  just  the  man  for  the  work. 
Sprung  from  the  people,  poor,  popular,  fervent,  educated  among 
privations  ;  religious  by  nature-,  yet  vith  eriiberant  animal  tpiriti; 
dogmatic,  boisterous,  intrepid  ;  with  a  great  insight  Into  realllles ; 
praclical,  untiring,  learned,  generally  cheerful  and  hopeful,  pro- 
gressive in  spirit;  lofty  in  bla  character;  earnest  in  his  piety; 
believing  fn  the  future  and  in  Qod. 

"Not  so  learned  as  Erasmus;  not  so  logical  ns  Calvin;  nor  so 
scholarly  as  Melanctbon ;  nor  so  broad  as  Crnnmer  ;  he  was  not  a 
polished  man  ;  be  was  rude,  brusque,  not  modest  and  humble ;  in- 
tellectually proud  and  disdainful,  and,  when  irritated,  sometimes 
abusive.  Bold,  audacious,  with  deep  convictions ;  rapid  Intel- 
lectual processes;  prompt,  decided,  kind-hearted,  generous;  in 
sympathy  with  the  people ;  eloquent ;  HerciiUan  in  fnerrrien;  mtS 
an  amming  poaer  for  viork;  electrical  In  his  sraile  and  bis  words; 
aiuayi  ready  for  emirgeneie*.  Hod  he  been  more  polished,  more 
of  a  gentleman  ;  more  scrupulous,  more  ascetic,  more  modest  ;  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  his  tusk ;  lie  teoutd  have  lout  the  ela»lieilg 
of  hit  mind  ;  he  would  have  b«cn  discouraged.     Jle  m 

i  Mirateaii.    Ue  loved  the  storms  of  battle ;  be  Unpi 
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snnated  rcvolnlionary  ideas.    He  was  a  man  of  tlinuglit,  as  well 

"  Wlint  lie  tbinkstlie  inont  of  is  the  circulntlnn  of  the  Scriptures 
amoog  plaid  people ;  bo  be  iranslales  them  inlo  German, — a  gigan- 
tic task  ;  and  this  teork.  almml  m'ngle-hatidcd,  u  done  so  i/ieU  tliat  U 
beeome*  l!i«  ttandard  of  the  Oerman  langaage ;  as  tlie  Biljle  of 
Tiodule  helped  to  form  the  English  tongue  ;  and  it  }ia»  rniuaatd 
the  ftmrnon  eertion  in  u*«  throughout  Qermany.  Moreover,  lie 
finds  time  to  make  liturgies  and  creeds  and  h^'mna  ;  1o  write  let' 
ters  to  all  purts  of  Cbrlsteodom — a  kind  of  Protestant  pope,  ii) 
whom  everybody  looks  for  advice  and  conaoliUion.  No  wonder 
the  QermaDS  are  so  food  of  liim,  andso  proud  of  him; — a  Brinreiia, 
with  a  liuudre<l  arms  ;  a  marvel;  a  wonder;  aud  prodigy  of  outure; 
(Ae  most  gifted,  ctraiitile,  fuird-viorking  man  of  hit  eenturj/." 

And  (lid  thia  giant  do  Iiis  miglitj  work  with  only  a 
weak  or  even  ordinary  body  ? 

Let  Dr.  Lord  tell:  "He  is  an -executive  and  ad- 
ministrative man,  for  which  his  courage,  insight,  will. 
and  HERruLEAN  PHYSirAL  STitENUTH  Wonderfully  fit 
him.  A  man  for  the  times  —  a  man  to  head  a  new 
movement ;  the  forces  of  an  age  of  protest  and  rebellion 
and  conquest." 

Not  Hiixsiial  strength  merely ;  not  great  strength 
merely;  "  llT.RCEhz\^  pkifsind  slre/i^th  !"  Like  that  of 
Zeua't!  famous  son, — the  strongest  man  of  all  mythology. 
Look  at  the  face  ;  the  jowl ;  /lie  neck ;  the  way  the  head 
is  aei  vpoii  the  nkouldeTS  ;  the  deep,  majisiee  xhnilders 
themselves ;  f^tat  chest ;  and  the  vasf  bnrk  -  head.  In 
some  portraits,  his  head  and  that  of  Tom  flayers,  one  of 
'  the  greatest  and  bravest  prize-fighters  England  ever  had, 
are  almost  alike.     An  ngly  man  to  run  up  against. 

And  was  not  Luther  a  prize -fighter  f  Is  not  every 
man,  worth  calling  a  man,  a  prize-fighter  ?  Just  who 
liaa  ever  fought  for  a  greater  prize  than  did  Martin 
Luther  ?    Do  you  know  of  any  one  ?    Haa  Germany 


i.ur  ,  in  w'-ailii  ;•.  \ftmuT  :  in  deplb  of  pu- 
wy,  id  Vitiij'ln*'.'-  u'.  jii<JLinent ;  umI  In  »■•- 
'>(»'>  That.  MU  Iiinznageaiid  Tcraificmtioii 
'•TV  liliMv;  nt  kuiitiiDCnt ;   and  louiid  klmost 

H"irl(i(i){  iif  Sliiiki'fipeare's  intellcGt  tlwt  len- 
ii>H..i,i1iil>]i-.  Dix  niiriil,  as  IlazllU suggetted. 
(Ill'  K'-riiii  i>r  rr^rjv  fucully  and  feeling.  He 
iviry  ffiriiliy  uml  fcirling  would  dcTelop,  ta 
l"-'<rriirtuiii'.    .Mi'ii.'iiidn'omen.goodorlMd, 

ImiiMhIi,  [iiriry  or  xiiil,  rich  or  poor.  yMfaU 
I  hh  k^i'iiiiLs  illuiiiiticil  in  tiiru  every  upect  of 

M  tl-iK  M\  \\,v.  I.iulnvny  of  life.  Eftcli  of  hb 
;lii  III  vnici'  or  ptiriitioii,  witti  sn  indivlduftliij 

vxiMi-1  ill  lilt-  iiiti-]lli!(<iii  playgoer  and  re«d- 
>,■  v.'.^^A..ll1'.<l,'f  nicti  uml  women  speak  ub- 
>'.  iU<<iii!u<lvo«  :  niiliiTihiin  iliut  they  are  norf- 
iiiii-.  nrilii'ti  stxvclii's  nTilcd.  Ttis  mofe 
;ii.li.-.l.  ilu'ivmi'l.ifrUif  illusion groWB.  .  . . 
^'U  M  mtulit  ilii-  >t>iiimoii  limtUUoaa  ef 
.11  .|;itr:>-rof  ;li.- i::.'tK-  to  which  civUIicd 
A.-.i>.  :.:v*  jvwvr  i»  r.'a::j:*J.     All  the  wocU 

■  .  ';:«  <-;i.-.:  m  '.a'^i  onUiuuilj'  kpplta 
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ever  had  a  greater  son  than  he  ?    Where  would  you  and 
I  be  to-day  but  for  Martin  Lather  ? 


"  JFn  rJtUmale  of  Shiiktupeare'*  gciiiut  can  be  adequate.  In  knowl-'' 
edge  of  huniaa  clJUDtcter  ;  in  weultli  of  biimor ;  in  ileptU  of  pns- 
HiOQ  :  in  ferlililyoC  (ancy;  in  soundness  of  Judgment ;  and  in  mns- 
Wry  of  limsuage.  he  hai  no  nval.  His  Intiguagc  and  versificali'm 
adapt  tlicmaclTes  to  everj"  pbaae  of  Ebutimcnt ;  and  Houud  almost 
every  note  iti  the  scule  of  feliuiij. 

"  It  is  tbe  versatile  working  of  Shakespeare's  intellect  that  ren- 
ders hia  Bupremncy  ud  assail  able.  His  mind,  as  llazlitt  suggested, 
contains  wllLin  iteeit  the  gernis  of  every  fucully  sud  foeliug.  He 
knew  Intuitively  how  every  fucuUy  and  feeling  would  develop,  in 
every  conceivable  change  of  fortune.  Ulen  nnd  womeo,  good  or  bad, 
old  or  young,  wise  or  foolish,  merry  or  sad.  rich  or  poor,  yielded 
Uieir  tterett  loAim;  and  Ills  genius  illumined  in  turn  every  aspect  of 
humanity  that  presents  Itself  un  the  highway  of  life.  Each  of  bis 
characters  gives  thought  to  voice  or  passion,  with  an  indivldualiij 
and  a  naturalness  tliat  rouses  In  tlie  ioielligeat  playgoer  and  read- 
er the  illusion  that  Oiey  are  OJierhearing  men  and  women  speak  un- 
premeditatlngly  among  theroselves  ;  rather  than  that  they  are  read- 
ing speeches ;  or  bearing  written  speeches  recited.  The  more 
closely  the  wordsarestudied,  tbecompleterlbe  illusion  grows.  .  .  . 
So  mighty  a  faculty  sets  at  naught  the  common  limitutloos  of 
nationality;  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  wlilch  civilised 
life  bus  penetrated  Sbnkespearu'a  power  is  roaliJied.  All  the  worlil 
over,  a  language  is  applieii  to  tils  creations  that  oidlnarily  applies 
to  beings  of  Il<-sh  anil  blond. 

"Hamlet  and  Othello:  Lear  and  Macbeth;  FnlataS;  Brutus; 
Romeo  and  Siiylock:  are  studied  in  almost  every  civilized  tongue, 
as  if  they  were  historic  personalities;  and  the  chief  of  the  im- 
pressive phrasi^B  that  fall  from  their  lips  are  rooted  in  the  speech 
of  civiliBcd  humanity."— Lee's  Dictionary  of  National  l^ography. 

"  Shakespeare,  (he  greateft  of  dramatic  poett  by  the  voice  of  t/m  ifhole 
eitiliied  world;  his  name  is  the  first  in  all  literature.  In  imagi- 
nation ;  in  fancy:  in  knowledge  of  man;  in  wit:  in  humor;  in 
pathos:  in  strength;  in  versatility;  in  felicity  of  language;  in  the 
music  of  bis  verse ;  artd  >/i  that  mytttriout  poiecr  whieh  fuK*  ali 
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thtse  separate  parU  into  one;  he  ttandt  vnapproaehed;  and  turn' 
inglg  unapproacltable." — Ameiieait  Enc^elop/rdia. 

He  had  a  helpful  body  too  ;  as  not  only  every  portrait 

and  statue  says  ;  but  hia  training  as  a  youth,  odd  as  it   ' 
was,  helped  to  develop  it. 

John  Aubrey,  in  his  mannaeript  in  the  Ashtnoleaa   I 
Museum  at  Oxford,  says  :  "  Mr,  William  Shakespeare  j 
wna  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  the  connty  of  War-  j 
wick ;  his  father  waa  a  bvlcher ;  and  I  have  been  told  | 
heretofore  by  some  of  his  neighbora  that  when  he  { Will- 
iam) teas  a  boy,  he  exercised  hin  father's  trade ;   but 
when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  slyle,  and 
make  a  speech.  .  .  .  He  waa  a  handsome,  well-shapt  man," 

By-the-way,  what  a  pity  that  those  speeches  were  not  i 
kept  till  now  !  And  in  his  pictures  the  face,  neck,  and  1 
ahouldera  are  those  of  a  vigorous  man  ;  while  the  ful- 
ness of  the  upper  chest  is  noticeable  and  nnusnal.  And  \ 
look  at  his  legs  !  For  here  is  the  MucMonnies  statue  i 
from  the  Congressional  Library.  Strong,  full,  well  made 
everywhere — a  fit  pair  for  this  matchless  man. 

CROMn'ELI.  (LSSD-IGCS) 

Oolilwin  Smilli  sajB:  "In  the  early  debates  on  religion,  Bmld'1 
llie  grcKt  orators  of  the  Purl  ia  men  la  of  Cljarlcs ;   tbore  had  stood  \ 
Mp  a  genii  em  an- farmer  of  lliintiiigilonelilre  ;   a  fc-rveiU  PuriInD,. ' 
with  jHMer  on  hin  biva  iiiid  in  hig  frame ;  witli  enlhuainam,  gnniiis,    ' 
even  the  lendemL-sa  oF  genius,  in  liiaeje;  aad  wHU  iiu  utimuBical 
voice:  Ilia  WDteiices  confused;   bla  utterance  almost  choked  by 
llie  tehrmeace  of  Mr  emotion.     On  him  Ood  had  not  beslowed  tlie 
gift  of  BOul-enlliralling  words ;  tila  eloquence  was  the  thunder  of 
victory.     Victory  went  with  him  wlit-ii  he  foughl.  leJien  nht  had 
deieiied  the  liandants  of  all  other  eliirfi  nf  hi»  parlg. 

"Unpe  shone  io  him  'na  a  pillar  of  Rte,'  irhen  the  light  had  gone 
out  in  all  otiier  tnen.  He  cunie  to  the  front  rank  from  the  inoraeiil 
when  debating  was  over,  and  Ihi.' time  arrived  tar  orjianinng.    From 
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the  Qrst  he  rigbllj  conceived  the  coDdJUon  of  success  ;  a  soldiery 
of  yeonieu— /ftimip  Ood;  ftaring  nothing  else — suluiiilting  them- 
selves, fur  tlie  aakc  ot  tliuir  cause.  U>  ti  rigid  dbcipliiiu,  us  ttie  only 
match  tar  the  impetuaua  chivalry  of  tbi;  Cavaliers;  and  hifl  con- 
ceptioa  was  embodied  io  the  Iroasides.  Murston  crowns  the  first 
period  of  his  career.  It  was  won  hy  the  discipliue  of  hia  men.  . .  . 
Nitseby  wiis  wua  by  blm  with  his  new  mnJi;]  army,  Ii  made 
him  the  Brst  min  in  Eoglnod  ;  though,  aincc  Mnrslnn,  Ihe  ad- 
verse factiODS  bod  been  viewing  his  rising  grciitnees  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye:  iind  Tiilnly  plotting  bia  overthrow. 

"Then  Clime  the  captivity  and  de;tthof  the  Eing.  with  the  inter- 
lude of  HHmiltun's  Scotch  iavaainn.  nnd  the  victory  of  Preston, 
gained  in  Cromwell's  fuablon ;  which  was  oat  to  mBD<Euvru ;  but 
to  train  his  men  well ;  inarch  tlraight  to  his  enfiny;  and  fight  a  de- 
eisiM  battle  ; — a  foabion  natural  perhaps  to  one  wlio  hod  not  stud- 
ied [he  science  of  strategy:  but  .it  the  same  time  merciful ;  since 
no  brave  men  perished  otherwise  than  in  figlit.  the  loss  of  life 
was  compamtlvely  aniall :  the  result  Imraeiiae.  Cromwell  is  now 
the  Oener.il  of  the  Common grealtli :  he  conquers  Ireland:  he 
conquers  Beoilnnd  ;  the  '  crowiiiog  mercy  '  of  Worcester  puts  su- 
preme power  within  his  grasp.  After  a  pause,  he  makes  himself 
Protector. " 

And  never  waa  Englishman,  safer  than  under  this  same  ProieC' 
tor.  '■  Under  Civmieell'ii  rule,  titifl  relributian  foUmeed  any  indig- 
nity oT  injury  to  Sagtithtneii,  tut  nuttter  by  vhoia  or  tchere  ptrjir- 
Iraled ;  nnd  rcllgviu»  pentfuton  on  the  CoiUinent  in  terror  stayed 
Uitir  bloody  tawrde  an  tlie  Hern  tummom  of  the  Lord  Proieetor." 

Great  Engliahmeu  are  liable  to  have  good  bodiea.  Did 
you  ever  see  one  who  had  not  ?  And  this  rare  man  was 
no  exception.  Indeed,  he  began  to  tonghen  his  body 
early. 

"Cromwell  was  more  famous  for  his  fxerciaea  in  the 
fields  than  \n  the  sckook  ;  being  of  the  chief  of  the  match-    i 
■makers  and  plagers  at  foot-ball,  co/lgncls,  or  any  other 
boisterous  sports," — Heath's  Flagellnm, 

"  Throughout  his  life  Cromwell  retained  a  strong  taste 
for  f  eld-sports.    His  aucident  when  driving  the  six  horses 
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sent  him  by  the  Duko  of  Oldenburg  was  celebrated  by 
Wither  and  Denham:  Denham'e  'TheJolt 'and  Witber's 
'Vaticinimn  Caanale.'" — iee'*  Dictionary  of  Xational 
Biography, 

Qi  CromweU'a  person  tbe  best  deacription  is  that  given 
by  MaidBtone,  the  steward  of  his  honsellold :  "  His  body 
teas  well  compact  and  strong ;  Ins  stature  under  six  feel, 
I  believe  about  two  inches;  his  head  so  shaped  as  yoi) 
might  ace  a  storehouse  and  shop,  both  of  a  vast  treas- 
ury and  natural  parts."  Many  men  shrink  as  they 
come  np  to  middle  life.  Bat  eome  keep  on  developing. 
Frederic  Ilarrison  saya :  "Of  few  persona  in  history 
has  the  portraiture  been  preserved  in  a  way  more  per- 
fect and  anthentic.  He  had  a  tall,  powerful  frame, 
strong  of  limb;  well  knit;  somewhat  heavy,  A  large, 
square  bead;  and  a  connteimnce  massive  and  far  from 
refined,  his  enemies  said  swollen  and  red.  Xo  hnman 
countenance  recorded  is  more  familiar  to  ua  than  that 
broad,  solid  face  with  a  thick  And  prominent  red  nose  ; 
the  heavy,  gnarled  brow,  with  his  historic  wart ;  eyea 
firm,  penetrating,  sad ;  square  jaw  and  close-set  month ; 
scanty  tutta  of  hair  on  lip  and  chin  ;  long  nose  ;  brown 
locks,  flowing  down  in  waves  on  the  shoulder.  His 
whole  air  breathing  energy,  firmness,  passion,  pity,  and 
sorrow." 

"HiH  face 
De«p  scarB  of  thunder  bad  iotrencht ;  and  euro 
But  on  his  laded  clieek.     But  undt'i'  brows 
Of  dituntlesscouragi:." 

The  Warwick  Memoim  speak  of  "Cromwell's  great 
and  majestic  presence"  as  Protector, 

And  if  you  would  like  to  see  how  he  would  look  in  a 
football  suit,  juat  observe  him  in  the  groat  Benjamin 
West's  famous  picture  with  bis  canvaa  jacket  already  on. 
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or  Bomething  very  macli  like  one.  The  boots  would 
do  k11  right — but  he  could  omit  the  lace  at  the  knees — 
likely  would  before  the  end  of  the  first  half. 

Ml  I. TON  nBos-nni) 

Born  in  Loution,  Milloa  was  Bent  lo  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and 
itfternarda  lo  Clirisi's  College,  Cuiabridge  :  giving  up  the  Idea  of 
following  divinity  or  law.  he  went  lo  liis  father's  house  at  Ilorton, 
ill  Buck tughamsh Ire,  and  In  tlie  next  five  years,  rL'ad)ii|>;  Greek 
and  Latin  poets ;  he  composed  "  Comus,"  "  Lyeidas,"  "'  Arcades," 
"L'Allegro,"  aad  "  11  Penseroio."  Then  in  Italy  ho  became  ac- 
quainted wUli  Oroliua  and  Galileo,  relurned.  took  an  active  part 
in  the  controversies  of  the  tlniee ;  writing  many  treatises,  till  at 
tiie  execution  of  Charles  I.  lie  was  appoint(d  Latin  Secretary  lo 
tlic  Council  of  State.  "  In  his  new  position  his  pen  was  as  terrlhle 
as  Cromwell's  sword  ":  orerwhelming  his  enemies  with  such  & 
storm  of  ahuSB  that  one  of  them,  Saumalse,  was  believed  to  have 
lost  liis  life  throMgb  chagrin  ;  at  least  Milton  flattered  himself  with 
having  "killed  his  man,"  In  1848  he  married  Mary  Powell  ;  who 
left  him  in  a  few  weeks,  which  led  to  his  four  trenllaes  on  divorce, 
although  he  afterwards  became  reconciled  lo  her.  Uneeimng 
study  had  affected  his  eyesiRlit,  and  at  fnrty-slx  he  liecame  totally 
blind.  After  the  Restomlioo  be  retired  fmm  affairs  ;  married  bis 
third  wife,  removed  to  London,  and  wrote  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which 
he  though  I  first  of  treating  as  a  drama,  but  Knally  resolved  to  write 
an  epic.  For  Ibis  poem  he  received  £.■;,  aud  promise  of  another 
£5  when  1300  copies  sliould  have  bHcn  sold ;  at  sixiy-four  he  pub- 
lished his  Iliiliirg  '•/ England. nod  next  year  "Paradise  Regained," 
and  "Samson  Agonlstes."     lie  was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  Church. 

"  Milton  was  nicknamed  the  'lady'  iit  college,  from 
his  delicate  complexion  and  alight  make.  He  was, 
however,  a  good  fencer ;  and  thought  Jiimscif  a  match 
for  any  one.  .  .  •  The  elder  nephew  now  came  to  board 
with  him  also;  and  the  household  became  an  'exam- 
ple of  hard  study  aud  spare  diet.'  ...  lie  devoted 
himself  to  carrying  out  the  system  of  cdncation  de- 
scribed in  his  treatise  of  that  subject — (Letters  to  Hart- 
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leb,  pnblialiecl  in  Jane,  1644).  He  gives  a  portcutona 
list  of  books  to  be  read ;  and  hix  pupils  are  to  be  trained 
in  athletics  and  miliUm/  »porls,  .  .  .  Milton's  nppear- 
nnce  and  manners  are  described  with  little  diSercnce 
by  Anbrey,  Pliillips,  and  Ricbardson.  He  was  rather 
below  the  medium  height,  btil  well  made;  with  light 
brown  or  aubura  hair,  and  delicate  complesion ;  he 
was  sfatelif  and  courteous."  —  Dicfionary  of  National 
Biography,  1897. 

Dr.  W.  Gr.  Anderson,  of  Yale,  says:  "According  to 
Milton,  the  first  step  in  the  edncation  of  pupils  is  to 
make  them  'despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill- 
taught  qnalities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exer- 
cises, to  infuse  into  their  young  hearts  such  ingenious 
and  noble  ardor  as  will  not  fail  to  make  many  of  them 
renowned  and  matchless  men.'  It  will  be  noticed  also 
that  with  Milton  amusement,  emulation,  bodily  siill, 
cheerfulnesa  of  bright  companionship,  are  alt  associ- 
nted  toilh  physical  training.  He  recommended  'the  art 
iif  the  sword,  to  guard,  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point, 
to  practise  in  all  the  locks  and  grips  of  wrestling,  which 
exercises  will  keep  pupils  healthy,  strong,  and  well  in 
lireaih.  It  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow 
targe,  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fear- 
less courage." 

PETER  THE  GREAT  (1672-17261 

BoTD  in  1672;  be  organized  qd  army:  fuutided  a  naTj:  learned' 
seamanBliip  by  cruislog  on  Dutcli  utid  English  ships  out  at  Arch- 
angel ;  travelled  eilensively  lo  Improve  himself ;  worked  in  Aid- 
sterdamandZaanditmns  a  ship-carpenter  auddcBlgnLT;  cstublialied 
□Bval  schools  ;  aud  founded  St.  Petersburg. 

Dr.  Lord  enys:  "  If  I  were  culled  upon  to  name  the  man  who, 
e  Charlemagne,  has  rendered  the  grentest  Bervice  lo  bis  coud- 
Iry,  I  sliould  select  Peier  ihe  Greiii.     1  do  not  say  that  be  la  one  ot 
201 
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the  most  interesting  cliaractcrs  of  Europe.  Far  oIlierwiM';  but 
'an  enlightened  burbariiin'  toiling  for  civiliEalion ;  a  *ort  of  Her- 
etUei,  cleanalug  Augenn  stables,  and  killing  Neinean  ttons;  a  man 
vhote  liibori  fcert  prodigicmt.  A  Vfry  eiiraardinary  man;  Utbori/ig 
Vitk  a  mn-l  of  in»pired  enfJivtiatm  to  raits  hu  ermntry  from  an  i^m 
of  ignorana  and  brvtality.  He  found  Kiissiu  inland,  Isolated,  girt 
around  by  hostile  powers;  without  accenslo  seas;  Tast,  without  a 
standing  army  oo  wliich  he  could  rely;  or  even  a  navy  liowever 
small:  its  people  semi -barbarous,  without  educatiou  or  linuwiedgp 
of  European  arts.  He  left  his  country,  after  a  turbulent  reign,  witli 
seaports  od  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas ;  with  a  large,  powerful,  and 
disciplined  army ;  a  political  power  the  unliona  have  cause  to  fear; 
and  which,  frotn  the  policy  he  bequeathed,  has  been  increasing  in 
resources  from  bis  lime  to  ours.  To-day  Russia  atanda  out  as  a 
first-class  power :  with  the  largest  army  in  the  world ;  a  menace  to 
Germany:  a  ri»al  of  Oreat  Britain:  in  the  e»tenaion  of  conquests 
to  the  East,  Ihreatentng  to  seize  Turkey  and  control  the  Black  Sea; 
and  even  to  take  posaesaioo  of  Orieotnl  empires  which  extend  to 
the  Paclflc  Ocean.  Nobody  dtnibtt  or  q^ifMion*  that  the  riiif  of  Bunia 
to  \U  jtreaent  proud  and  threatening  pmilion,  it  chiefly  oteiag  to  the 
genial  andpoUey  of  Peter  the  Oreat." 


"  That  which  characterized  him  was  a  remarkable  pre- 
cocity, greater  than  that  of  anjbodj  of  whom  I  iiave 
read.  At  eighteen  lie  was  a  vian  n-ith  a  fine  physical 
development,  and  great  beauty  of  form,  and  entered  on 
absolute  power  aa  Czar  of  Jlnacovy.  At  Holland  ho 
dressed  like  a  comraoii  carpenter,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  ehip-carpenter.  lie  ivas  a  marked  personngr,  a  fall, 
robust,  active  man  of  Iwenty-Jive,  with  a  fierce  look  and 
enrling  brown  locks." 

One  glance  at  his  portrait  places  him  ;  as  one  glance 
at  the  man  himself,  in  any  land,  wotild  have  marked 
him  aa  a  leader  of  men.  Strong  everywhere  a  man 
onght  to  be  strong ;  generous  and  handsomely  propor- 
tioned, he  looks  like  one  who  could  learn  anything; 
and  do  anything ;  and  do  it  well.    Such  a  man  upon  any 
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throne  to-day  would  always  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
when  danger  menaced  his  land,  and  would  certainly  be 
heard  from  when  the  time  came.  What  greater  monarch 
is  now  alive  ?  Or  who  as  great  ? 


JOHN  WESLKY  (1703-n»ll 

Poiiniler  of  Mctbodism,  admitted  to  CLarterbouse  School  at 
eleven;  at  sisteen  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford ;  Le  ■'  becama 
extraordinarily  proQdeiit  iu  claaaical  studies;  ut  twealy'tbree  a 
fellow  in  Lincola  College,  and  deticrlbed  as  'a  superior  classical 
scholar,  a  thoughtful  aud  polished  writer,  and  a  akilful  logician; 
ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England  at  twenly'two,  and  a 
priest  in  that  cliurcb  at  twenty-Qve :  a  mis)iionary  in  Georgia  with 
Gcoerat  Oglethorpe  two  years.'  In  1789  he  orgiiairerl  the  fint 
Mtthadift  nofitty;  and  in  his  miiiiBtry  of  more  Uiun  fifty  years  be 
travelled  about  forty -five  hundred  miles  in  a  year,  generally  preach- 
ing from  twice  \a  four  times  a  liay.  supervised  all  his  preachers,  and 
the  erection  of  IJiouaajuiM  of  chapels  ;  conducted  aq  imuietiBe  cor- 
respondence; managed  a  heavy  puhllsbitig  business,  usually  read 
white  iravellJDg.  even  on  horseback.  Wrote  several  original  books 
and  man;  pamphlelflon  passing  events ;  wrote, edited,  translated,  or 
flbi'idged  lint  fewer  than  tteo  htmdred  miscellaneous  publicntjons. 
which  be  puhtisbed  and  sold  through  bis  preachers  for  the  lieneflt 
of  bis  society.  Every  public  interest  —  the  Sunday-school,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  circulatioa  of  tracts,  cbarilahle  ussocia- 
lions.  popular  educatiou,  and  the  like  —  occupied  bis  thoughts, 
moved  bis  sytnpatbies,  culled  forth  his  co-operation,  and  exhausted 
his  purse,  flia  eyes  were  opened  to  every  detail,  no  matter  bow 
niiuutc.  that  concerned  the  growth  of  bis  societies  or  the  increase 
of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  He  was  always  at  work  when  anake. 
yet  was  never  in  a  hurry.  Hi*  indntitry  nod  tinTtmitted  aetivilg 
never  were,  tieair  can  be,  exceUed.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
fifty  years  of  his  iliuerant  ministry  he  travelled  over  200,000  miles, 
find  preached  inore  than  43.000  nermiint.  F^om  the  feeble  society 
he  founded  In  1789  tlie  Methodist  Church  swelled  at  the  time  ot 
his  death  to  at  least  half  a  million  of  souls,  besides  morally  and 
spiritually  benefiting  a  multitude  —  'which  no  man  could  num' 
ber'  Age  could  not  chill  the  zeal  of  this  apostolic  man.  Despite 
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his  burdens  tind  infirmltiea  he  would  not  stacken  his  labora  till  Iho 
approncli  of  death  heoumbed  bis  powerB.  Eight  dnya  berore  his 
dealli  he  pruucbud  big  last  sertnon  at  Leathtrhend,  near  IxmdoD, 
and  died  at  tighty-eighl."  —People'*  Cyelopadia. 

'"Fcirmon!  than  bnlf  a  century  Wesley  led  the  field  of  preaching 
In  bift  cnuntry.  Hit  life  vmu  piuua  on  hmrtdnck  or  oa  fofl ;  traTel- 
lliig  over  Eiiglaad.  IreUad,  Scotland,  founding  societies  and  plant- 
ing the  seeds  of  leform.  His  ceaseless  labon  were  maintained  by 
teinpfranro,  abstinence,  self- restraint.  JJe  abeayt  beliered  that  hi* 
Tegular  health  itae  due  to  a  uparr  diet  and  fon»tant  Uiil;  nor  of  the 
latter  did  heever  grme  fBeary,  He  was  up  at /oar  o'clock;  he  divid- 
ed bis  (lay  into  Tarious  hours  of  duty.  UetraeeUedattdprtadiedin- 
eaaanllff,  yet  his  writings,  his  poems,  eermoDS.  ktters.  exhortationa, 
filled  endless  volumes,  and  were  enmigh  to  hate  oeevpied  a  eammon 
life;  nor,  in  the  midst  of  his  eiidleu  toil  was  be  ever  too  busy  to  fly 
to  the  l>edBidc  of  tbe  sick  and  dying;  to  feed  the  poor,  to  soothe  the 
penitent,  or  console  the  sad.  J^flg  yean  of  ceaseleen  labor  passed 
over  the  active  liraln  of  Jolin  Wesley,  yet  he  asserts  that  lie  neeer 
knew  anj  luiDneta  of  spirit  nor  etitr  lost  hit  peae^al  tieep.  He  grew 
Did  by  alnwdoiny;  and  abetinenee  preserved  Lim  from  l\ir  pains  of 
a  sinking  fmme.  Aliaott  inaeaatibie  to  wearinet*  or  phyiieal  pain, 
he  mode  hie  tMg  over  hill,  moor,  and  arid  mountain,  often  fraten  bg 
the  chill  blajite  and  thickening  tnoietof  the  vpland  or  ihiceringamidel 
the  8eottieh  mitte;  yet  »torm»  and  froel  tierer  cheeked  hie  ardor: 
never  would  be  forget  or  pu£S  ovei  his  appointment  to  preacli. 
£i)  preaaed  on  aith  the  reaotutien  of  a  0*ir,  oter  dangeniui  reade 
through  intlemtnt  weather;  and  often  rose,  hearee  aith  eold  and 
worn  witfi  travel,  to  apenit  to  the  aujiouB  throngs  wlio  awaited  his 
coming;  yet  he  relates  Ihat  na  he  spoke  hie  physiral  pain*  irould 
dieappear,  hie  riff  or  return,  and  a  genial  ardor  rentorc  his  teeblu 
frame  to  unprecedented  strength." — Euobrk  Lawkkncb. 

Of  hia  personal  appearance  Dr.  Kciinicott  Baya  :  "At 
forty-one  Wesley  was  neither  tall  nor  fat."  Tyermaii 
aaya :  "  [n person  Wesley  va.t  rnOier  belmo  the  middle  size, 
but  beautifvlhj  proportioned,  leH/wvt  fin  atom  ofsvperfiu- 
ous  flesh,  yet  muscular  and  strong,  a  bright,  penetrating 
eye  and  a  lovely  face,  whiih  retained  the  freshness  of  his 
complexion  lo  the  latest  period  of  his  life.     Aa  a  preacher 
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he  WU3  calm,  gniceful,  natural,  and  attractive,  his  voice 
was  not  loud,  but  clear  and  manly.  His  preaching  wan 
remarkable  for  unction,  compactness,  and  transparency 
of  style,  clear  and  sharply  defined  ideas,  power  over  the 
conacience,  impreaaivenesB  and  authority." 

There  was  the  trained  body  forever  in  condition ;  and 
the  fresh  coniploxiou  that  ahcays  means  sound  health ; 
white  the  life  of  ceaseless  activity,  largely  out-of-doors, 
kept  him  ever  ready  for  each  demand  -of  his  high 
calling.  And  how  gladly  he  did  his  work  may  be  told 
from  the  fact  that,  when  they  were  celebrating  the  Wes- 
ley Centennial  in  1891,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  this  littlo  man  had  almost  more  than  anything 
else  taught  the  world  "  the  Gospel  of  Cheerfulness." 

FllANKLIN  n'«6-l"B"l 

This  Yankee  Idllnw- chandler's  sod.  bora  at  Boston,  1T06:  at 
twelve  a  printer's  devil  Lo  hia  Bt«p-brotber,  aad  a  fair  corapositor  ; 
devouring  ever;  book  he  couUl  find  eveu  at  tbat  age,  Includlog 
Locke  on  tbe  lliiiiuin  Uiideritandiiig ;  contributing  both  poetry 
and  prose  Boonymously  lo  Lis  brotliKr's  oewapaper;  quarrel  I  iui; 
witb.  leaving  him,  and  going  lo  Pliiiadclpbia  without  bia  family's 
knowledge  ;  a  printer  there  ;  then  proprietor  and  editor  of  i\m 
Popular  Oaielle  ;  at  twenty-six  author  n(  Poor  RiehariTt  Almanae, 
which  was  afterwards  pubiislied  in  various  languages,  and  Ja  ex- 
taut  to-day  ;  the  some  year  founding  a  public  library,  (he  first  in 
that  city  ;  a  few  yeara  later  starting  a  lire  department;  then  the 
Srat  Ore-insurance  company:  nssistnTit  ptistmaster  of  Pliiluditlpbia, 
Beat  to'Europe  for  tbe  Pennsylvnnin  Assembly,  anddomjc  hia  work 
so  well  that  HassucbusetU,  Maryland,  and  Georgia  appoiuied  him 
tbeir  English  agent ;  nt  torty-six  diacoverlng  the  identity  o(  elec- 
tricity with  ligbttiing,  and  Introduring  lighlaiiig-rods  -,  again  Bent 
to  England  by  (he  Assembly  ;  there  opposing  tlie  Stamp  Act,  and 
examined  at  the  hnr  of  Ibe  House  of  Commons  when  its  repeal 
was  proposed  \  eteeted  a  delegate  to  Congress  In  17T5  ;  doing  liis 
utmost  lo  have  a  declaration  of  independeoee ;  arcbrebel  through- 
out the  Kevolullouary  War;  In  IT76  appointed  Minister  to  France, 
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where  he  brought  about  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  United  States ;  in  1782  signing  at  Paris  with  the  English  Com- 
missioners the  treaty  by  which  our  independence  was  assured  ; 
purchasing  from  Napoleon  Louisiana  Territory,  which  included 
nearly  a  half  of  the  present  United  States,  not  for  $50,000,000,  as 
Napoleon  asked;  but  for  $15,000,000;  of  which  he  called  Bona- 
parte's attention  to  the  fact  that  he  owed  us  $8,750,000  on  the 
French  Spoliation  Claims;  and  so  making  $ll,250,000—all  the  cash 
that  actually  passed — tfie  beat  bargain  for  the  United  States  that  tcaa 
ever  made. 

And  who  does  not  know  his  body?  In  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, he  says  that  ''his  father  had  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion of  body ;  was  of  middle  stature ;  but  well  set  and 
very  strong," 

He  tells  of  a  walk  that  he  himself  took  from  Amboy 
to  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  although  it  was  stormy,  and,  as  he  says, 
'*I  was  thoroughly  soaked,  and  by  noon  a  good  deal 
tired '';  yet  he  managed  to  cover  the  distance  of  fifty  miles 
in  about  two  days,  Ue  also  tells  that  while  in  a  boat 
on  the  Delaware  with  other  young  men,  one  of  them 
threatened  to  throw  him  overboard ;  but  that  he  in- 
stead caught  the  other  up  bodily,  and  threw  him  over- 
board. 

His  familiar  statue  in  Printing-house  Square  in  New 
York  tells  better  than  any  description  could  of  his 
superb  physique  ;  of  medium  height  and  sturdy,  evident- 
ly like  his  father.  He  is  a  noticeably  deep-chested,  strong- 
legged,  thick -necked,  almost  stalwart  man,  looking  to 
have  had,  as  his  life's  work  showed  that  he  did  have, 
great  physical  reserve  ;  while  calmness  is  written  all  over 
his  face  and  figure.  Of  the  Boston  statue,  in  front  of 
the  City  Hall,  one  writer  says  :  '*  The  attitude  of  the 
figure  is  easy,  and  yet  exhibits  a  firm  and  manly  form. 
Under  the  left  arm  is  held  a  Continental  hat ;  while  the 
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right  Hand  holds  a  representatioii  of  the  old  crab-tree 
walking-stick  which  Franklin  betiiieathed  to  Washing- 
ton with  BDch  honorable  mention  in  hia  last  will."  The 
form  is  taken  from  the  original  boat  by  Hoiidoii  now  in 
the  Boston  Athensenm. 


6AUUEL    JDBNSON*    I1709-17M) 

Born  at  Licbfluld.  Eirglond  ;  two  yeara  iu  liia  father's  book-Store. 
"At  Oxford  Univaraity  lie  spent  probably  tlie  most  unlmppy  pe- 
riod of  hia  unhappy  \\le.  Overpowered  by  dcbU.  difficulties,  and 
religious  doubts,  he  became  a  prey  to  the  morbid  melanclioly  of 
bis  coDHtitution.  Poverty  prevenied  bim  from  tuking  bisdegree." 
Eia  father  dying  insolrent.  he  became  aaber  of  a  scliool  nt  BoS' 
worth;  theo  worked  for  a  bnokscjler  at  Birmingham;  becnme 
acquainted  witli  Gflirli-k,  und  a  contribiil.rir  In  ttie  Otntleman't 
Magiaine ;  then  iH'gan  to  publish  poems.  SRlirea,  and  to  report 
Parliameutary  debates.  Wrote  the  life  of  Richard  Bnvnge,  the 
Vd'^ity  qf  Human  Wiihet.s^uA  nn  imllatioii  of  tiie  "Tenth  Satire 
of  Juvenal"  ;  niui  conducted  the  liambUi-  for  two  years  ;  then  the 
Idler  tat  two  years :  and  in  175B  wrote  Jiamsiai.  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  hia  motber'a  funeral.  Then  he  emerged  fnim  obscurity,  and 
througli  Lord  Bute  obtained  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  The  next 
yeiir  met  Boswell,  whose  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  probably  more  im- 
perishable than  any  of  the  Doctor's  own  writings  ;  became  inti- 
mate with  Thnile;  vislic-d  the  Qigblniida  with  Boswelt  ;  then 
wrote  his  Lives  of  tlir  Piiet*  ;  was  buried  In  Wesiminster  Abbey. 

A  writer  In  Chnmhen'*  Cgdoixidia  says  ;  "  While  Birupgling  for 
a  living,  one  publisher,  noticing  kin  hurly  fratne,  advised  him  to  buy 
a  porter's  knot.  .  ,  .  He  was  sometimes  dlniterless ;  we  hear  of 
hia  walkjug  round  St.  James's  Square  Willi  Bavage  all  one  night 
for  want  of  a  lodging.  But  he  bore  all  with  a  splendid  courage. 
TTiere  it  no  more  heroic  fiipire  in  the  hittory  of  our  lileraliire. 
Meanwhile,  In  spire  of  circumstaoces,  he  wis  bftoming  the  fom- 
mott  writer  of  hit  line," 

"Johnson  had  a  fall,  well-formed,  and  massive  Jig- 
tire,  indicative  of  great  physical  strength,  but  made  gro- 
tesque bj  a  strange  infirmity.    Madame  D'Arblay  speaks 
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of  liiij  'vaul  body  in  coastant  agitation,  swaying  baofc 
wart]  anil  Torwarii.' 

"  In  spiff  of  his  infivmilies,  lie  occastotially  indulged  in 
athletic  performances.  Mra.  Piozzi  says  that  he  some- 
times hnnted  with  Thrale.  lie  understood  boxing,  and 
reffretted  the  derline  of  prize  -fighting ;  jumped,  rowed, 
and  shot,  '  in  a  strange  and  unwieldy  way,  to  siiow  that 
he  was  not  tired  after  a  fifty-mile  chase';  and,  according 
to  Miss  Reynolds,  sivarmed  up  a  tree;  and  beat  a  young 
larly  in  a  foot-race  when  over  fifty.  Langton  described 
to  Uest  how,  at  the  age  of  fifty-Jive,  he  had  solemnly  rolled 
down  a  hill.  His  courage  was  reniarlcnble.  lie  sepa- 
rated savage  dogs ;  swam  into  dangerous  pools ;  fired 
off  an  overloaded  gnu ;  and  defended  iiimself  against 
four  robbers  single  handed." — Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  p.  44. 

An  ull-roimd  heavy-weight, — mentally  and  physically. 

PATRICK  HENBV  (lIM-nO!!) 

Burn  in  Virginin  :  fnllcd  at  alore-keepiag;  ulso  at  funning  and  &t 
law,  till,  for  lln;  People,  ftgainat  an  unpopular  tas,  be  won,  display, 
ing  BUch  eloquence  tlint  he  whs  aooo  regarded  m  the  foremost  ora- 
tor in  America.  A  kbuIous  patriot  in  tlie  ReToluiioii ;  member  of 
Ibe  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia.  Largely  through  his  efforts 
that  Stale  joined  Massachusetts  in  reaiBting  Eoglaud,  Delegate 
and  tirsl  Speaker  in  the  tlrst  Oeoeral  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in 
1TT4  ;  astounding  all  by  Ilia  eloquence  ;  three  limes  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  ;  In  1TQ5  WashiogtoD  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  Slate. 

Of  Patrick  neory's  great  speech  which  first  brought  him  Into 
notice,  Muthews  snys:  "  He  wtis  elcclcd  a  member  of  tbc  first  Cou- 
gress.  and  in  this  august  body  his  superiority  was  established  as 
readily  us  Id  the  House  of  Burt^sses.  Though  the  delegates  had 
met  for  the  express  purpose  of  reaistiog  the  eocroacb meats  of  the 
King  and  Parliament,  they  had  apparently  not  fully  weighed 
the  fearful  reaponsibilUy  which  they  had  assumed  till  II 
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It  now  pressed  upon  them  with  overwhelm  in  g  force,  and  when  the 
(irganizatiOD  of  Ihe  House  was  completed,  a  long  aud  sileut  pause 
followed,  which  Henry  was  the  Qrsi  la  break.  Rising  slowly,  sb 
if  borne  dowo  by  the  weight  of  his  Ihcme.  he  faltered  through  aa 
impressive  exordium,  and  then  gradually  launched  forth  iulo  a 
vivid  and  buruiog  recitul  of  the  Colouial  wrouga.  We  have  no 
space  for  the  delaila  of  his  speech  ;  it  is  aufficieut  to  sny  Ihut  the 
wonder- wo riiiug  power  of  this,  aa  of  bia  other  speccliea.  of  which 
no  exact  report  has  come  down  to  us,  is  proved  hy  the  very  exag- 
geration of  the  accounts  thai  are  given  of  them.  As  he  swept  for- 
ward with  his  high  nrgiiment.  his  mtijestlc  attitude,  the  spell  of 
his  eye.  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  tLe  '  almost  superliu man  lustre 
of  his  countenance,'  impressed  even  that  august  assemblage  of  the 
most  eminent  intcllecis  of  the  nation  with  astonishment  and  atve. 
Afl  be  sat  down  a  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the  Assem- 
bly. The  Convention,  now  nerved  la  action,  shooli  off  the  incu- 
bus which  had  wei!;hed  on  its  spirits  ;  and  Ucory.  as  he  had  Iteea 
proclaimed  to  he  the  Srst  spcatier  in  Virginia,  itim  now  admitttd  to 
be  ihe  greoUat  oraUir  ia  America." — Oratury  and  Oratoe»,  p.  304. 


"  He  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field. 
When  the  hour  of  school  arrived  fie  was  scarcely  ever  lo 
be  found.  Be  was  in  the  forest  with  !iis  <jun;  or  over 
the  brook  with  his  angle  rod.  He  would  spend  whole 
days  and  weeks  in  this  occupation.  His  person  is  rep- 
resented as  having  been  coarse ;  his  maimer  uitcom- 
nionly  awkward  ;  his  conversation  very  plain  ;  his  aver- 
sion to  study  invincible.  No  perBuasion  would  bring 
him  either  to  read  or  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  ran 
ii'ild  in  the  forest,  like  one  of  the  aborigines  of  the  coui^ 
try. " —  Wirfs  Henry. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  train  sound,  hardy,  self- 
reliant,  manly  men  ;  fit  to  face  any  difficulty,  any  dan- 
ger ;  and  to  lead  men  against  even  a  haughty  na- 
tion. Plainly  that  life  trained  his  body.  It  could  not 
help  it. 
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Bom  at  Sbadwell.  Virginia ;  at  twenlj'  a  member  of  the  AsBem- 
Wy,  active  In  Ibe  steps  wliici  created  ilie  Cootini'tiiiil  Omirresa  ; 
Bent  a  delegate  to  it,  he  ilrafleit  the  Vrfiuratuin  of  In^liprnrlente. 
Governor  of  Virginia ;  in  1784  UinlBter  to  Fi-ance  ;  IT8»  Secre- 
tary of  State,  appointed  by  Washington  ;  )eii  Hie  Slfttt-  Itigbls 
parly  against  tlie  FedtralisU  ;  1787  Vice- Prcaid cat :  1900  Presi- 
dent, and  Aaron  Burr  V let- Preside nt :  purchased  Loiii^iunii  fnun 
Fruiice;  publialied  Notes  on  Virginia  in  1783;  died  July  4.  1826; 
M  did  John  Adanis. 

'■  Jeffersoa  appears  to  bave  been  sensibly  brought  np.  getting 
aa  good  an  education  as  was  possible  In  Virginia,  aiirl  paying  alto 
due  regajil  to  hi»  p/ij/tieal  training.  He  greir  In  be  fi  tlendtr  a/td 
sinewy  j/ovng  man,  na  feet  tieo  and  one-haff  innlia  tall;  witb 
bair  variously  reported  as  rod,  reddisb.  and  sandy,  and  wilb  eyes 
mixed  of  griky  aud  bazet.  .  .  .  He  is  said  to  buve  improved  in 
appcaruocc  as  Le  grew  older,  and  to  bare  become  '  a  vt-ry  good- 
looking  man  in  middle  age.  and  quite  a  bandsoine  old  man.'  He 
wuaUUttie  ;  fond  of  ahooting  ;  and  'i  ikitfal  and  dariiiij  }wrteman. 
evenfora  ViTgiiiian." — ifvrtf'i  Jtfferioa,  p.  5. 

"Jefferson  was  a  stripling  of  Beventeen,  tall,  raw- 
boned,  freckled,  aud  sundy-liairDd,  when  in  17(!0  he  came 
to  Williamsburg  from  the  far  west  of  Virginia  to  enter 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  With  his  large  feet  and 
hands,  his  thick  wrists,  aud  prominent  cheek-bones  and 
chin,  he  could  not  have  been  accounted  handsome  or 
graceful.  He  ia  described,  however,  us  afrenk,  bright, 
healthy-loohing  ymtth,  as  straight  as  a  gun-barrel,  sinewy 
and  strong,  with  that  alertness  of  movement  which  cornea 
with  early  famiUarily  with  saddle  and  gun  and  canoe  and 
minuet  and  contra-dance — that  sure,  elnslic  tread  and  ease 
of  bearing  which  we  still  observe  in  country-hrcd  lads, 
who  have  been  exempt  from  the  ruder  toils  of  agricult- 
nre  while  enjoying  in  full  measure  t/te  freedom  and  the 
sports  of  the  country. 
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Though  his  mother  had  been  the  tenderest  of  women^ 
his  father  had  strength  to  match  her  tenderness.  Tradi- 
tion current  in  the  country  where  he  lived  ;  gathered 
by  Mr.  Randall,  whose  extensive  and  sympathetic  work 
must  remain  the  great  reservoir  of  information  re- 
specting Jefferson,  reports  Peter  Jefferson  a  wonder  of 
physical  force  and  stature.  He  had  the  strength  of 
three  strong  men.  Two  hogsheads  of  tohaccOy  each  weigh- 
ing a  thousand  pounds,  he  could  raise  at  once  from  their 
sides,  and  stand  them  upright.  When  surveying  in 
the  wilderness  he  could  tire  out  his  assistants;  and 
tire  out  his  mules;  then  eat  his  mules,  and  still  press  on ; 
sleeping  alone  by  night  in  a  hollow  tree  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves  till  his  task  was  done." — PartorCs 
Jefferson. 

Good  timber  that  to  come  from ;  and  the  son  was  evi- 

ft 

dently  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  (1767-1846) 
"  One  desperate  man  is  a  majority.*' 

A  Scotchman's  son  ;  born  in  North  Carolina  ;  intended  for  the 
Church  ;  enlisted  at  thirteen  ;  fought  till  the  end  of  the  war  ;  at 
seventeen  studied  law  ;  at  twenty  Solicitor  for  what  is  now  Ten- 
nessee ;  in  1796  elected  Representative  and  Senator,  and  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  Major-General  of  militia  ;  in  1813  with 
3000  men  defeated  the  Creek  Indians  ;  in  1814,  Major-General  of 
United  States  Army,  he  defeated  the  British  at  New  Orleans;  after 
Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States,  was  appointed  its  Gov- 
ernor ;  then  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee  ;  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1828;  and  again  in  1832,  by  large 
majorities;  vetoed  a  bill  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank, 
worked  for  a  specie  currency  and  independent  treasury  ;  and  re- 
mained popular  till  his  death. 

Not  much  doubt  about  his  body.  ^^  When  first  elected 
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to  Congreaa,  lie  rode  nti  harsebark  tight  hundred  milta 
from  Tennessee  to  Washington,  He  was  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  finished  the  preliminary  part  of  his  ed- 
ucation at  Salisbury.  He  had  grown  to  bo  a  tall  fellow. 
lie  stood  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  Ms  slockings.  He  waa 
remarkably  slender  for  that  robust  age  of  the  world; 
but  he  was  also  remarkably  erect ;  so  thai  his  figure  had 
the  effect  of  symmetTy  without  being  symmetrical.  His 
movementB  and  carriage  were  graceful  and  dignified.  In 
the  accomplishments  of  his  day  and  sphere  he  excelled  the 
young  men  of  his  own  circle  ;  and  was  regarded  by  them 
as  their  chief  and  model.  He  was  an  exquisite  horseman; 
as  all  will  agree  whoever  saw  him  on  horseback.  Jeffer- 
son tells  us  that  General  Washington  was  the  best  horse' 
man  of  hia  time.  But  he  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more 
graceful  or  a  more  daring  one  fhifn  Jackson.  One  who 
knew  him  said  :  "  Andy  waa  a  wild,  frolicsome,  wilful, 
miachievona,  daring,  reckless  boy,  generous  to  a  friend] 
but  never  content  to  submit  to  a  stronger  enang.  He  wot 
passionately  fond  of  those  sports  which  are  mimic  battles  J 
above  all,  wrestling.  Being  a  slender  boy,  more  actiT«-1 
than  strong,  he  was  often  thrown.  I  could  throw  hinij| 
three  times  out  of  four ;  but  he  would  never  stay 
THROWN.  He  was  dead  gams  even  then;  and  never 
would  give  up.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  running 
fool-races  J  of  leaping  the  bar;  and  jumping,  and  in 
such  sports  he  was  excelled  by  no  one  of  his  years.  To 
yonnger  boys,  who  never  questioned  his  mastery,  he  was 
a  generoaa  protector.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not 
do  to  defend  them.  Hia  equals  and  superiors  found  him 
self-willed;  somewhat  overbearing;  easily  offended; 
very  irascible ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  'difficult  to  get 
along  with.'  One  of  them  said,  many  years  after,  in 
the  heat  of  controversy,  that  of  all  the  boya  he  had  ever 
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known,  Andrew  Jaoksoii  was  the  onlybiilly  who  wiis  not 
also  a  coward."' — Partoii's  Life  of  .hicksrm. 

A  greyhound's  body,   with    the    tenacity  of   a  buU- 


CffARLES  JAUliS    FOX  (ITIB-ISOei 

It  was  high  praise  of  Fox  aH  an  orator  wben  Wilberfr)rce  said 
Ibat  he  could  bdgin  nt  full  speed  and  roll  ou  for  lioura.  without 
fstiguiDg  himself  or  hi*  audience;  It  exalts  our  estimate  of  bis 
genius  when  we  ISHrn  that  after  his  grea(  spcecli  !□  tlic  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  as  Wnlpole  says,  "he  was  seen  litvniiing  the 
ladiea  into  their  conclics.  wilh  all  tlie  gayety  and  prattle  of  an  idle 
gallant ";  hut  he  won  a  very  warna  place  in  American  hearts  when 
throughout  the  Rernlutian  iie  was  the  relentless  opponent  of  all 
coercive  measures  ;  and  did  the  utmost  llisl  a  powerful  advocate 
could  do  for  ihe  ckims  of  the  Colonists.  The  Regency,  tlie  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  events  which 
followed  It.  gave  ample  scope  to  Ijis  lalenta  and  energies,  even  in 
the  face  of  so  hrilllant  a  rival  as  Pitt. 

Desultory  and  ineffeclive  till  he  warmed  ;  he  did  best  when  he 
was  provoked  or  excited  ;  he  required  the  kindling  pulse,  the  ex- 
plosive spark  ;  always  happiest  in  reply ;  if  interrupted  by  cries 
of  "Orderl"  he  pressed  home  his  argiitnents  with  lacreasing 
vehemence  ;  with  redoubled  blows  and  repeated  bursts  of  extem- 
poraneous declamation  almost  overpowered  the  audience  ;  nnil 
e Sec tu»lly  checked  all  further  lolerruplion.  Fox  had  not  the  teem- 
ing knowledge,  the  broad,  sweeping  view,  the  marvellous  fore- 
cast, the  prophetic  vision  of  Burke ;  but  he  suriiassed  him  as  an 
orator,  because  he  had  more  tact  ;  and  kept  to  the  topics  of  the 
hour  ;  until  Bnrke  himfdftaid  that  he  leai  "  the  molt  brilliant  and 
OMompliihed  debater  the  icorld  ezer  laie." 

And  Ibia  Eton  boy  and  Oxford  man.  entering  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  nineteen,  in  dcflnnce  of  all  rules — a  skilfid  matheraa- 
lician  ;  critical  classical  scholar  ;  master  of  French  -.  fascinalor 
alike  of  his  school- fellows  in  youth,  and  of  all  men  in  manhood  ; 
during  his  whole  life  passionately  In  love  with  the  great  nutliora 
of  aniiquity,  whose  companionBhip  he  kept  up  at  every  moment 
snatched  from  Parliamenlary  duty  ;  in  private  theatricals  distin- 
guishing himself  alike  In  tragedy  and  in  high  comedy  ;  with  a 
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keen  relish  for  Itatian  literature  ;  lliis  man  of  varied  talenls  and 
rate  acLirilj  Deeded  a  good  body  to  atund  all  he  put  himaelt  to  do. 


Aad  he  had  it.  If  yon  think  statesmen  need  to  have 
veak  legs.  Ivok  at  his;  his  fiery,  high  -  pressure  brain, 
with  all  its  coaaeless  activity,  did  not  serionsly  rob  his 
lege,  as  any  of  cb  woald  have  found  oat  had  we  gone 
with  him  oti  a  fifly-six-mile  tramp.  Yon,  so  satisfied 
because  joa  have  occasionnlly  made  a  century  run  on 
your  hike  ;  jnst  try  for  a  change  a  fifty-aix-mile  walk 
in  a  day  ;  and  such  fare  as  you  are  able  to  pick  up  by 
the  way-side ;  and  you  will  find  even  crackers  and  cheese 
at  the  finish  more  delicious  than  the  richest  and  most 
toothsome  viands  yon  have  ever  tasted. 

"  In  defiance  of  nature,  which  seemed  to  have  na-^ 
settled  him  for  any  other  class  of  pursuits,  Fox  was 
ardent,  a  many-sided,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  most  a^ 
complished  sportsman.  .  .  .  Like  all  men  of  his  tem- 
perament, he  shot  better  after  advancing  years  had  taken 
ofC  the  first  edge  of  his  keenness.  But  he  did  not  re- 
quire a  gun  to  tempt  him  abroad.  He  prided  himself  on 
his  endurance  as  a  pedestrian  ;  and  on  the  steadiness  of 
pace  which  enabled  him,  almost  infaliibly,  to  calculate 
the  distance  that  he  traversed  by  the  time  that  he  spent 
over  it.  The  friends  of  his  later  life  could  not  please  him 
better  than  by  disputing  whether  this  or  that  village 
was  nine  or  eleven  miles  from  St,  Anno'a  Kill,  in  order 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  solving  the  problem  by  a 
walk.  When  a  lad  at  Oxford  he  tkudoed  thb  fifty- 
six   MILES  BETWEEN   IIeBTFORD  AND   HOLLAND   HoUSE 

IN  THE  i.'0UH8R  OF  A  8DMHER  DAY;  and  Only  broke  the 
journey  for  a  lunch  of  bread,  cheese,  and  porter ;  in  pay- 
ment for  which,  observing  the  usual  proportion  between 
the  market-value  of  his  pleasures  and  the  price  that  they 
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cost  him,  ho  loft  bis  gold  watch  in  pawn  with  tiie  inn- 
keeper. .  .  .  During  the  tonr  in  Kerry,  he  swam  twice 
around  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl.  The  health  which  he 
began  with  was  wonderful ;  a  spoonful  of  rlinbarb,  he 
cheerfnllj  boasted,  cured  all  the  ills  to  which  his  flesh 
was  heir  ;  although  the  Duiladies  which  his  careless  but 
laborious  mode  of  life  too  early  brought  upon  bini,  ere 
long  required  sterner  remedies.  Ue  woald  gladly  have 
been  thinner,  bat  he  was  too  much  of  a  mtin  to  be 
ashamed  of  a  misfortune  which  he  did  his  utmost  to 
correct ;  for,  in  whatever  pastime  he  was  engaged,  he 
always  contrived  to  gel  out  of  it  the  greatest  practicable 
amount  of  bodily  exercise." — IVevelyan's  Early  Uistory  of 
Charles  James  Fox. 


JOHN   HABSBAIX   (17l»-lBSe) 

Marshall,  says  George  van  Santvoord,  is  the  AmericaD  Maiis- 
fleld.  BB  Wusliiugton — greater  llian  the  nobkat  Romun  of  Ibera  all 
— ia  tlie  American  CincinDulua.  "My  father,"  he  tcoiild  «iy,  "  mat 
afar  abler  man  than  any  of  hit  torn.  To  htm  loae  Ifie  tolid foun- 
dation of  alt  my  own  mccew  in  life."  He  developed,  even  in  Ilia 
jrouager  years,  a  remarkable  apUtiide  tor  Htudy.  At  ad  age  when 
most  children  are  engaged  in  those  simple  elementary  tasks  which 
make  up  the  routine  of  school-boy  life,  he  had  already  acquired, 
we  are  told,  n  taste  for  reading  poetry  and  hialory,  and  was  fond 
of  amusing  his  leisure  hours  by  a  study  of  the  old  English  authors. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  lie  had  tranacriiwd  the  whole  iif  Pope's  "Eg- 
suy  on  Mnn,"  and  some  of  liia  moral  essays,  and  had  committed  to 
memory  many  of  their  most  interesting  pasanges.  He  was  born 
at  Qermaulown,  Virginia.  Here  the  Hon  remained  until  his  four- 
teentb  year,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  vigorous  health  which 
attended  hira  tlirougli  life,  and  deriving  from  his  father  all  the 
iraiuing  In  letters  which  be  received  up  to  that  period.  He  never 
went  to  college.  He  began  to  study  law  at  eighteen  ;  served  six 
years  in  the  Revolution,  tiecomiDg  Licutenaat ;  admitted  to  the  Bar 
ottwenly-five;  bad  the  largest  practice  iuTirginia  at  twenty-seven ; 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  at  Ihirly-two  ;  member  of  the  Consti- 
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tulional  ConventioD  at  tlilrt^-tliree;  refused  Atiornef -GenenU  | 
aliip  and  Foreign  Missiuus  from  Adntns;  Minister  to  France  »t 
forty-oue ;  Member  of  Congress  at  forty. four  ;  Secretary  ot  War 
and  Btute  under  Adams  ;  mitde  Cliief  Justice  ol  ilie  United  States 
Supreme  Court  at  fgriy-sU,  and  held  llio  position  tbirty-four 
years,  till  his  death.  "  His  best  biography  Is  hia  deciaions.  Their 
most  Btriking  characterialics,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Bindley,  of  tbat 
BencU,  "  aru  crysliilllne  cleamesa  of  thought,  irrefrHgnble  logic, 
and  a  wide,  statesman. I  Ike  view  of  all  qiitstiims  of  public  con- 
sequence." "I  Imne  tietier  tetn  a  man."  siiys  Webster,  "  of  i/ihm 
inUUecl  I  hail  a  hightr  opinion." 

"  He  was  alioal  six  feet  high,  straiglit  and  ratlier  slen- 
der, of  dark  complexion — showing  little,  if  any,  rosy  redj 
yet  of  good  health,  the  outline  of  the  face  nearly  a  circl^j 
and  witliin  tliut  eyes  dark  to  blackness,  strong  and  pent 
trating,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  good-nature 
npright  forehead,  rather  low,  was  terminated  iu  a  hori- 
zontal line  by  a  mass  of  raven -black  hair  of  unasiid 
thickness  and  strength, 

"Tlie  features  of  the  face  were  in  harmony  with  this 
outline,  and  the  temples  fully  developed.  The  result 
of  this  combiQattou  was  interesting  and  very  agreeable. 
The  boflg  and  limbs  indicated  agility  rather  than  strength, 
in  which,  however,  he  ivas  by  no  means  deficient.  Never 
did  man  possess  a  temper  more  happy,  or  if  otherwise, 
more  subdued  or  better  disciplined. 

"Such  is  the  lifo-like  picture  which  a  contemporary 
and  kinsman  has  left  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  he  appear- 
ed npon  the  threshold  of  early  manhood.  One  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  its  truthfulness  and  simplicity; — 
n  walk  of  (en  miles  from  Oak  Hill  Sua  blue  hunting-shirt 
and  Bucktail  cockade  —  a  frank,  friendly,  and  hearty 
greeting  with  hia  comrades — a  drill  in  the  '  manual  ex- 
ercise ' — a  familiar  talk  about  the  vw :  foot-races,  and 
a  game  of  quoils  at  wliich  ■  there  was  ao  betting,'  make 
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up  the  prominent  points  of  the  picture.  And  it  may 
here  be  added  thnt  this  admirable  simplicity  of  manners 
— nay,  the  very  tastes  and  habits  of  his  early  manhood, 
remained  with  him  throngh  life.  Thu»  he  neeer  lost  his 
fondness/or  those  field-spoHs  andathletlc  txtrcises  whu-h  i 
in  youth  laid  the  foundation  of  that  robust  health  which 
he  continued  to  tnjoy  to  a  green  old  age;  nor  did  lie  dis- 
dain his  favorite  game  of  quoits,  even  when  he  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  federal  judiciary.  Even  nt 
this  day  the  imagination  can  paint  the  tall  form  of  the 
yonng  provincial  lieutenant  —  not  as  it  appeared  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  in  its  dignified  repose  on  the 
bench,  robed  in  the  judicial  gown  and  slightly  bent 
with  the  weight  of  years  —  but,  animated  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  soldier,  erect,  vigorous,  and  athletic,  ris- 
ing above  those  frail  breastworks,  and  urging  on  the 
bravest  of  the  troops  to  defend  their  position  against  the 
assault  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  His  professional  reputation 
at  this  period  was  very  high,  lie  found  himself  engaged 
in  all  the  leading  causes  in  the  State  and  national  tri- 
bunals; and  by  a  course  of  profound  study  and  culture, 
of  severe  mental  training  and  of  succesaful  practice  at 
the  bar,  he  gradually  matured  and  developed  those  great 
powers  which  shed  lustre  aronnd  that  higher  and  more 
honorable  career  on  the  bench  upon  which  he  was  ahont 
to  enter."*  And  the  good  education  of  that  wiry  body,  as 
well  as  its  native  material,  showed  in  tlie  way  it  lasted 
through  a  life  of  incessant  toil  among  most  involved  and 
'   difficult  problems  clear  up  not  to  seventy,  but  to  eighty. 

HAUtl.TOK   (nST-lSM) 

Bom  at  Nevis,  Id  Ihe  West  Indies,  in  1757 ;  M  eighteen  slil!  a 

Mhool-boy.  writing  a  series  of  papei-s  in  defence  of  Ilii;  rigtitB  of 

"  Vuti  Siintvooril's  Lirrn  i^f  the  Chirf  Juttiet*. 
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our  colonists  nliich  were  takeo  for  the  production  of  tlic  eminent 
HtAlcsmaa  Jay.  and  at  once  secured  conaideratlou ;  at  tljc  nuibreak 
of  the  Reviilutiou  he  obtnloed  a.  comraissioa  as  cnptulo  of  artil- 
lery; guiDcd  ibti  COD  tide  nee  of  WasliiDgton;  was  made  his  aide-de- 
camp in  1777  ;  aad  acquired  Ibe  grenlcst  influence  with  him  at  hia 
friend  and  tuiviaer.  At  the  cud  of  the  war  he  left  tlie  service 
with  Ihe  rank  of  Colonel,  studied  taw,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  In  New  York  ;  went  to  Congress  :  waa  a  delegate 
at  Philadelphia  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Coutederati'in.  With 
Uadiaon  had  an  important  ahare  in  drawing  up  the  Constitution. 
Was  aalrnng  supporter  of  the  Fedcril  na  opposed  lo  the  Democratic 
party.  Upou  the  establisbmeut  of  the  new  goTemmcnt  iu  1789, 
was  appointed  liy  Waahiugton  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  in  1793 
he  resigned  to  resume  ttic  practice  of  law  in  New  York  ;  in  1798, 
at  the  desire  of  Washington,  was  made  Maior-Geoerai  of  the  army, 
and  at  Washington's  death  succeeded  to  the  chief  command. 
Was  wounded  by  Aaron  Burr  iti  a  duel  at  Weehawken,  New 
Jersey,  and  died  the  following  day.  July  13.  1804. 

Like  most  men  of  great  talents  and  strong  will,  Hamilton  had 
a  large  measure  ot  aelf -confldence.  The  greater  the  odds  the 
more  defiantly  aud  the  more  confidently  lie  faced  opposition. 
Ambrose  Spencer,  the  distinguished  Judge,  said:  "Alexander 
Hamilton  was  the  greatest  man  this  country  ever  produced.  I 
knew  him  well.  I  waa  in  situations  often  lo  ob.icrve  and  study  him. 
I  saw  him  at  the  bar  and  at  home.  He  argued  cases  before  me 
while  I  sat  as  judge  oa  the  bench— Webster  bos  dune  the  same. 
In  power  of  reasoning  Hamilton  was  the  equal  of  Webster,  and 
wore  titan  Uii't  can  be  taid  of  no  man.  In  crtatite  power  Hamilton 
was  infinitely  Webster's  superior.  It  was  he  more  than  any  otlier 
that  ihovglU  out  tli^  Conttilutioii  of  the  Untltd  Stale*  and  the 
details  of  Ihe  gorernmenl  of  the  Union  :  and,  out  of  [lie  chaos 
that  existed  after  the  Revolution,  riiised  a  fabric  every  part  ot 
which  is  instinct  with  his  thought.  I  can  truly  say  that  hundreds 
of  politicians  and  statesmen  of  Ihe  day  get  both  the  web  and  woof 
of  llieir  thought  from  Hamilton's  brains.  He  more  than  any  man 
did  the  thinking  of  Che  time*." 

"I  havevery  Utile  doubt,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  that  if  Qeneral 

Hamilton  had  lived  twenty  years  longer  he  would  have  rivalled 

Socrates  or  Bacon  or  any  of  the  sagea  of  ancient  or  modern  times 

Id  researches  after  truth.   Benevolent  to  mankind  ;  the  active  and 
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profound  statesman  ;  the  learned  and  eloquent  lawyer  would  prob- 
ably have  disappeared  in  a  great  degree  before  the  character  of 
the  sage  philosopher,  instructing  mankind  by  his  wisdom ;  ele- 
vating hia  country  by  his  example." — Lodge's  Life  of  Hamilton, 

And  yet  things  did  not  always  go  as  he  wanted,  judging  from 
the  following :  "  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  thus  to  John  Lau- 
rens, September  12,  1780 : 

'**With  one  set  I  am  considered  as  a  friend  to  military  pre- 
tensions, however  exorbitant ;  with  another,  as  a  man  who,  se- 
cured by  my  situation  from  sharing  the  distress  of  the  army,  am 
inclined  to  treat  it  lightly.  The  truth  is,  I  am  an  unlucky,  honest 
man  that  speak  my  sentiments  to  all  and  with  emphasis.  I  say 
this  to  you  because  you  know  it,  and  will  not  charge  me  with 
vanity.  /  hate  Congress;  I  hate  the  army ;  1  hate  the  world;  I 
hate  myself.  The  whole  is  a  mass  of  foots  and  knaves ;  I  could 
almost  except  you  and  me.    Adieu. 

*'*  A.  Hamilton. 

••  *  My  ravings  are  for  your  own  bosom.  The  (General  and  fam- 
ily send  you  their  love. 

»' '  Newbridge,  September  12, 1780.'  " 

^BuUetin  of  tfie  New  York  Public  Library,  February  28, 1898. 

*^  In  person  Hamilton  was  well  made,  of  light  and  active 
build,  but  very  small,  much  below  the  average  height. 
His  friends  were  wont  to  call  him  the  'little  lion'; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  his  stature  seems 
to  have  interfered  so  slightly,  if  at  all,  with  his  success 
as  an  orator. 

"Inches  of  stature  and  of  girth  were  lacking,  but  he 
was  none  the  less  full  of  dignity.  In  this,  of  course, 
his  looks  helped  him.  His  head  was  finely  shaped,  sym- 
metrical, massive,  and  unusually  large.  His  eyes  were 
dark,  deep-set,  and  full  of  light  and  fire.  He  had  a 
long,  rather  sharp  nose,  a  well-shaped,  close-set  mouth, 
and  a  firm  jaw.  The  characteristics  of  the  spare,  clean- 
cut  features  are  penetration  and  force." — Lodge's  Life 
of  Hamilton. 
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Too  busy  a  worker  to  ever  get  any  flesh,  this  preco*" 
cious  flnaucier,  soldier,  statesman,  jurist,  patriot,  be- 
longed physically  to  the  sam«  class  as  I'anl,  Wesley, 
Napoleon,  Grant,  and  the  others  otmedinm  height — not 
little  men  at  all — with  the  heads  of  big  men  and  bodies 
of  steel  wire,  tireless  when  hard  work  ia  on  hand,  out- 
lasting all  around  thetn.  Had  he  been  a  better  shot ; 
had  the  duel  gone  the  otliRr  way ;  his  name,  great  as  it 
is,  might  have  been  among  those  which  have  iilled  the 
chair  of  our  Chief  Executive, 


Bum  of  poor  pcoaauL  parents,  near  Ayr,  Scotland  ^  by  rare 
denial  tliey  gave  liim  tliu  rudimetits  at  educttlion;  working  oi 
farm,  lie  snatched  audi  time  tia  he  could  for  readiog  the  £ 
Mitmn't  Coileeli'in  of  Prou  and  Verte-;  the  life  of  HunnibBl  ai 
Sir  William  Wallace;  The  Spectator;  Pope;  and  Sliakespea 
wrote  poetry  at  sixteeo:  "  ABannJe,  Sweet  SoDsle  Las.')," 
to  Moore,  "tcho  mu  eoupUd  mth  Mm  in  the  Mars  of  the  hay-h 
veil,"  awakening  his  early  inspiraliooa;  employed  by  kit  father  a 
a  day  -  Uilxirtr  It'll  nineleea  at  £7  a  year,  during  wliioh  period  h 
wrote"  Jolm  Barleycorn, "tha"  Dirge  of  Wiiiter,"arid  oilier  p( 
At  twenty-two  Icavoed  the  flax-dresscr'a  trade;  next  year  hired  id 
farni.  and  at  ialervals  wrote  many  poems,  RUioag  lliem  "T< 
MoiinlaJQ  Daisy,"  "Tlie  Cotter's  Saturday  Niglit,"  and  numero 
love  aongB;  failed  at  fnrining,  and  was  aliout  alartiog  For  Jamali 
hut  his  published  poema  bnniglil  him  applause,  moaey.  aod  ayi 
of  fOtliig  ID  Lnndon  drawing- rooms;  returned  to  his  farm; 
made  collector  of  excise,  which,  with  his  convivial  habits,  so  ia 
fered  with  his  fnrming  that  lie  gave  it  up.  Intemperance,  t 
posure,  Bud  diauppoint merit  uiidvrmiaed  hia  c 
died  at  Lliirty-seveu,  a  vast  multitude  attendiug  his  fuoerul. 

"A  song-writer  must  always  be  a  warm-hearted  man..! 
A  cold  song  ia  inconceivable;  but  he  is  not  always  al 
strong  man — he  may  be  weak  with  all  his  warmth,     fTot 
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8o  Barns.  He  was  emphatically  a  strong  man;  there 
was_.  as  Carlyle  aaya  of  liim,  '  a  certain  ruijged,  nterling 
worth  about  him'  which  makes  hia  songs  us  good  as 
sermons  sometimes,  and  sometimes  a*  good  as  battles. 
And  it  was  thin  notable  amount  of  backbone,  and  force  of 
arm,  sensibly  felt  in  bis  utterances,  which  gave  to  him 
jiatbos  ;  and  his  tenderness  such  healthy  grace,  and  sncb 
rare  freedom  from  anything  that  savored  of  sentimen- 
tality. In  Burns  the  most  delicate  sensibility  to  beanty 
was  harmoniously  combined  it'ith  the  finmat  grip,  and 
the  most  manly  siotd-hearledness.  ,  .  .  He  was  a  man 
of  good  personal  aspect  and  manly  presentment.  He  had 
none  of  the  pale  cast  of  comitenance  that  men  of  action 
expect  to  find  in  the  poet  and  the  pltilosopher ;  HE  WAS 

HEALTHY  AND  llOBUaT,  AND  COULD  HANIILE  THK  PLOUGH 
OR  THE  FLAIL  AH  VIGOROUSLY   AS  THE  PEN.      Then  again 

hia  general  vigor  of  mind  was  as  notable  as  his  vigor  of 
body;  he  was  as  strong  in  thought  as  intense  in  emotion. 
If  inferior  to  Coleridge  in  ideal  speculation,  to  Words- 
worth in  harmonious  contemplation,  and  to  Sonthey  in 
book-learning  ;  in  all  tbat  concerns  living  men,  and  hu- 
man life,  and  human  society,  he  was  extremely  sharp- 
sighted  ;  and  not  only  wise  in  penetrating  to  the  inmost 
springs  of  human  thought  and  sentiment;  but,  in  the 
judgment  of  conduct,  eminently  shrewd  and  sagaclons ; 
gifted,  in  the  highest  degree,  with  that  fundamental 
virtue  of  all  sound  Scotsmen  —  common -sense,  with- 
out which  great  genius  in  a  full  career  is  apt  to  lead 
a  man  astray  from  hia  surroundings,  aud  make  him 
most  a  stranger  to  that  with  which  in  common  life  he 
ought  to  be  most  familiar." — Professor  W.  Q.  Blaikie's 
Burns. 

Alexander  Smith  says  of  Bnrna  :  "  The  frame  of  this 
young  farmer  was  originally  ^ower/'w/." 
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Dr.  Lord  raye:  "No  general  so  great  has  appeared  in  oar  mod- 
ern times.  He  ranks  witli  Alexauder  ami  CEesar.  or  uny  ol  the 
great  wurriors  that  have  figured  in  the  great  wars  of  Europe  from 
CliarltDiagne  to  Wnlerloo.  He  aimed  al  nolliing  less  than  iiniver- 
aul  Bovereigaty;  uad  bad  he  not.  wbcti  iatoxiculed  niiU  his  con- 
teals,  attempted  linposaibilitiea,  his  power  would  have  heeu  prac- 
licullf  uDllmilfd  !□  France.  He  had  all  the  qualities  for  euccess 
JD  war  — insight;  fertility  of  resource;  rapidity  of  movement; 
power  of  combination;  coolness;  intrepidity;  audacily;  bnldneBS 
tempered  by  calculation;  will;  energy  wbidi  was  never  retaied; 
poicera  of  endurance;  and  all  the  qualities  which  cal)  out  entbu- 
Blusm,  and  attach  soldiers  and  followers  to  personal  interests.  He 
was  a  military  prodigy,  equally  great  in  tscLiea  and  strategy;  a 
master  of  all  the  improvements  tliat  bod  been  made  in  the  art  of 
war.  lli»  gtniaii  for  etnil  adminintralion  wiu  equally  remarktMe, 
and  Is  universally  admitted.  He  brought  order  out  of  confusion; 
developed  the  industry  of  his  country;  restored  the  fiiiancea;  ap. 
propriated  and  rewarded  all  eminent  talents;  made  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  goveroRient  subservient  1o  his  aims;  and  even  seemed 
to  animate  it  by  liis  individual  will.  If  lie  had  always  been  in  a 
private  stAllon,  his  intellectual  force  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  iilmost  any  vocation  he  miglit  have  selected.  He  stands  out 
in  history  iu  a  marked  manuer  with  two  sides,  great  and  little; 
good  and  bad.  No  one  can  deny  him  many  good  qualities.  His 
Industry  was  marvellous.  He  was  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing; he  wasted  no  precious  time." — B^aeon  LighU  of  Hinlvry. 

Emerson  says  of  him :  "  He  said.  ODee  in  all  battles  a  moment 
occurs  when  the  bravest  troops,  after  having  made  the  greatest 
efforts,  feel  inclined  to  run.  That  terror  proceeds  from  a  want  of 
confidence  in  tbelr  own  courage ;  and  it  only  requires  a  slight  op- 
portunity, a  pretence,  to  restore  confldenee  to  them.  Two  armies 
meet,  anil  endeavor  to  (rightcu  each  other;  the  momi-nl  a  panic 
occurs,  that  moment  must  be  lurned  to  advantage.  When  n  man 
has  been  present  in  many  actions,  lie  distinguishes  that  moment 
without  dilHculty;  it  is  as  easy  as  costing  up  an  addition.  Ntver 
wu  a  leader  lo  cndmoed  and  no  ataponfd.  Never  leader  fuund  such 
aids  and  followers.  He  was  an  experiment,  under  the  most  fa- 
YOrahle  conditions  of  the  powers  of  intellect,  without  conscieiioo,   • 
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And  what  was  the  result  ?  It  came  to  no  result.  He  left  France 
smaller,  poorer,  feebler,  than  he  found  it;  and  the  universal  cry  of 
France  and  of  Europe  was  *  Enough  of  him!'  ** 

And  he  had  just  the  body  for  his  work. 

Dr.  Sargent  says  that  long -bodied,  short -legged  men 
have  unusual  vitality;  and  Napoleon  was  unusually  long- 
bodied  and  short-legged,  and  of  the  right  material  too. 

Lockhart  says:  "At  sixteen  his  figure  was  short,  but 
slim,  active,  and  perfectly  knit," 

Emerson  again  says:  '^He  toas  a  man  of  stone  and  iron, 
capable  of  sitting  on  horseback  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours; 
of  going  many  days  together  without  rest  or  food,  except 
by  snatches;  and  with  the  speed  and  spring  of  a  tiger  in 
action;  a  man  not  embarrassed  by  any  scruples.  Com- 
pact, instant,  selfish,  prudent.  He  sees  where  the  mat- 
ter hinges,  throws  himself  on  the  precise  point  of  resist- 
ance, and  slights  all  other  considerations.  He  never 
bliDidered  into  victory ;  but  won  his  battles  in  his  head, 
before  he  won  them  on  the  field.  Having  decided  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  did  that  with  might  and  main.  He 
put  out  all  his  strength.  He  risked  everything,  and 
spared  nothing;  neither  ammunition;  nor  money;  nor 
troops ;  nor  generals ;  nor  himself.  Before  he  fought  a 
battle  he  thought  little  about  what  he  should  do  in  case 
of  success  ;  but  a  great  deal  about  what  he  should  do  in 
case  of  reverse  of  fortune.  His  achievement  of  business 
was  immense;  and  enlarges  the  knoion  powers  of  man. 
The  principal  works  that  have  survived  him  are  his 
magnificent  roads.'' 

Englishmen  are  good  judges  of  how  a  man  is,  as  they 
say,  "put  up."  John  C.  Ropes,  in  Scribnef s Magazine, 
of  July,  1887,  says:  "Upon  the  15th  of  July,  1815, 
Napoleon  surrendered  himself  on  board  the  British 
man-of-war  BeUerophon.     Of  his  appearance  and  bodily 
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CDnilition  during  the- two  months  of  his  stny  on  th!ll^ 
vessel  we  have  &n  interesting  account  in  tbe  narrative 
of  Captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  the  ship.  Mait- 
land  deacribea  him  as  'a  remahkaiily  STRONft,  well- 
built  MAN,  AII01:T  five  FEET  SEVEN  INL'HEa  nitiU, 
WITH   LIMBS  PAKTICULARLT  WELL  FORMED;    With  a  fino 

ankle  and  very  BmuH  foot,  of  which  he  seemed  rather 
vain,  as  he  alwayij  wore,  while  on  board  the  ship,  silk 
stockings  and  shoes.  His  hands  were  also  very  small, 
and  had  the  plurnpnoas  of  a  woman's  rather  than  the 
robiiatneas  of  a  man's.  His  eyes  light  gray ;  his  teetli 
good.  .  .  .  His  hair  was  of  a  very  dark  brown,  nearly  aj)- 
proaching  to  black,  and  thongh  a  little  thin  on  the  top 
and  front,  had  not  a  gray  hair  amongst  it.  His  general 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  rather  oWcr  than  he  was."*™ 


Hnjor  Arthur  Griffiths  says  tlmt  Wellingtan  fouglit  bU  first 
bftllle  at  Elon  wilU  "  Bobus  "  Smitb.  Sidney  SmilL's  brother,  wtlh 
wliat  success  we  do  not  know. 

"UneloubteiU!/  WelHiifflon  laa^hC  himtdfiiwre  than  he  eair  karned 
from  kit  tulora.  It  ia  tbe  only  enpfttnatioD  of  thnl  marveUotu 
breadth  of  knowUdge  lie  displuyed  nbcD  called,  quiut  early  in 
life,  to  deal  witb  great  nffiiira.  We  have  It  frnin  bis  own  lips, 
luoreover,  that  before  be  went  to  India  be  bud  made  it  Lis  in- 
airiaile  rult  to  rend  for  teveral  hoars  daily;  and  thiit  he  tuter 
gate  up  the  pracUee.  His  rare  powers  ;  liis  quick  appreciation 
and  stroDRly  retentive  memory,  aoon  stored  bis  tnird.  Like  other 
great  soldiers,  lie  liad  laid  to  beart  early  the  lessons  nmtained  in 
tbe  works  of  military  writers  ;  bad  digcsled  Llicir  plans  of  cam- 
paign ;  the  moveraeuta  and  operations  of  famous  generals ;  and 
thus  acquired  clear  ideas  of  conduct;  fostering  the  faculty  of 
coroinand ;  the  power  to  ciiDtrol  complicated  situations,  and  solve 
difficulties  in  the  Held  wiib  promptitude  ami  propriety. 

"Afl«r  Flanders  Wellington  teas  nearly  hit  to  Che  arms/.  Strait- 
ened ntean*.  tUbUeonlra^ed  in  DuUin,  'eireunuCanat,  nectmitiei,'  at 
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he  hivtseifdenrribed  them,  tndveed  hirato  ttek  dtil  anploymfnl,  'tovK 
pott  in  Ote  Rettnue  or  under  the  Treatury  ;  tamething  nuire  Ivcra- 
live,  in,  ihorl.  than  the  command  of  a  Tegimenl.'  He  did  bo  with 
reluclunce.  It  was  deporliug  from  a  life  bo  prcterrd,  but  he  vvm 
dnvin  to  il  by  the  leaning  hvprUmnem  and  narravineis  ofhin  mili- 
tary pro*pee(*.  Yet,  wiibio  a  couple  of  years  the  wheel  of  fortiiue 
lifted  tim  into  a  position  of  splendid  opporlunity.  TLe  Tliirty- 
Iliird  went  to  India  ;  he  followed  it;  to  arrive  almoat  aimuUsne- 
oualy  with  liia  brother,  Lord  Moruiugton.  Oue  Wellesley  was 
but  a  Bimple  colonel  of  a  regiment ;  the  other  was  Governor- 
Qeneriil. 

"Almost  at  once,  although  but  tw-enty-eighl.  be  was  called  upon 
to  cousider  matters  the  moat  varied  and  momentous.  Ue  became 
tbe  coDfldant  txtA  ti listed  counsellor  of  men  who  wielded  the  high- 
est authority,  and  were  weighted  with  the  heaviest  responsibili- 
tiea  i  the  most  btinlensome  and  anxinns  cares.  Uia  hrotber,  tho 
Gh>Ternor-Oeueral ;  the  Governor  at  Madras;  the  military  coro- 
manderio -chief  ;  officials  high  and  low.  reftrrfd  Cheir  dijleidlit*  to 
Welkdey ;  and  gladly  took  hit  adeiee.  He  had  a  rare  faculty  of 
going  to  the  very  heart  of  tkingt.  The  papers  and  minutes  he  drew 
up  on  subjects  tbe  moat  diverse  and  iutrlcaie  cotilained  sound, 
sagacious  opinions,  couched  in  clear  language,  baaed  upon  wide, 
deep  knowledge :  aad  brimful  of  eommon-iente.  His  correspond' 
ence,  at  that  early  period,  on  the  very  thresiiold  of  hia  career, 
la  perhaps  tho  moat  interesling  pait  of  all  bis  vniuminous  de- 
spatcbes."  It  demonstrates  "hit  aoldievly  ijuatitiet;  his  fortitude 
vndrr  adterte  eircumttancei ;  hit  eoolneu  aad  xelf-fouMttlon  ;  hit 
vnmaried  patience  when  teaiCing  on.  eventt.  taany  of  uhich  he  had 
dotety  prepared;  hit  prompt,  unerring  ileeitian  ahen  the  time  for 
aetiim  had  arrived.  Hurasied  with  doubts ;  tormented  with  difB- 
culties;  but  ever  tanffiiine;   telf-reliaal ;  lelf  contained. 

"  'Lord  WellingtOD,'  said  Larpent,  '  reads  and  looks  into  eo&ry- 
thlng.  Hs  HTiNTa  Ai.uosT  bvert  other  day  ;  and  then  maket  vp 
far  it  by  great  diligence  and  intlant  dedtion  in  the  intermediate 
day*.  He  works  until  about  4  P.M. ,  and  then  for  nn  hour  or  two 
parade*  with  any  one  he  icanlt  to  talk  to,  in  hit  gray  rant.'  ,  ,  , 

"Here  icatatjnre  ftour  to  bo  utilized  by  (Am  man  of  iron  neree* 
in  restoring  his  Jaded  mental  and  physical  faculties.     The  ad- 
vancing French  must  cover  yet  a  coupie  of  miles  before  ihey  were 
in  striking  distance,     '  I  ihaU  have  a  little  rati.     Watch  the  Frenek 
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through  your  gloss,'  he  ssld  to  his  faithful  Fitzroy  Somerei 
'  When  Oiey  reach  goiider  cojik,  near  the  gap  in  the  hillt,  wake  n 
And  wrapping  himself  in  his  clonk  lay  down  behind  a  furze  bush 
and  via*  toon   taund  aeleep.      At  the  appointed  JOonieiU  he  Via* 
aroated,  refrahed  and  alert  fnr  thejight. 

"  '  I  have  done,  aeeordiiig  to  the  tery  belt  of  my  jvdgtnent,'  he  once 
said,  ^aU  that  can  bedoju;  therefore  I  care  not  either  for  the  enemy 
in  fivnt;  nor  for  anglhing  they  mag  tag  at  hmne.' 

"He  reached  Lundnn  on  the  23d  of  June,  immediately  after 
Toulouse.  He  was  the  great  hero  of  tlie  hour.  The  moh  dragged 
his  carriage  through  the  streets.  He  aat  the  choten  honored  com- 
panion of  the  allied  aovereignt,  just  then  tile  guests  of  England. 
Non  he  took  his  seat  in  thu  House  of  hon\%~paiinng  through 
every  grade  of  the  peerage  at  one  and  the  same  lime — saluled  in  suc- 
cession '  Baron.'  '  Viscouul,'  ■  Earl,'  '  Marquis,'  and  '  Duke.'  Ha 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Commons,  claiJ  in  iJie  full  dress  of 
a  Field  -  Marshal ;  and  was  presented  with  the  noble  gift  of  four 
hundred  thousand  [lounda ;  laat  of  all  carried  the  sword  ot  Slate  at 
the  public  ilianksgiviug  in  St,  I*au1'B. 

"  The  startling  news  of  N^apoleon's  return  from  Elba  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  In  1814  was  everywhere  received  with  indig- 
nalion  and  aliirm.  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  treaty  to  furnish  each  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men ;  and  to  remain  under  arms  till  the  great  object  of 
the  war  had  been  ntlained.  All  eya  ieere  turned  an  WelHngl/m/ 
and  it  it  reported  tluit  the  Czar  Alexander  mid  to  him  as  lie  plaeed 
hit  hand  familiarly  upon  hie  lAoiilder,  '  C'eet  pour  noun  ewore  tauvw 
U  monde.'  Yaal  preparatirius  were  at  once  set  on  foot,  Austria 
slowly  collected  a  gigantic  boat  upon  the  Rliine  frontier.  Russia 
called  out  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  to  act  in  support  of  Austria. 
England  and  Prusaio,  concentrating  more  rapidly,  soon  lllled  Bel- 
gium, '  the  cock-pit  of  Europe,'  with  troops.  By  the  cud  of  May, 
Weilinglon  hud  under  his  orders  a  miied  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  guns.  Muralial 
BIQcbercommandedanarmyafonehundredand  twenty  thousand, 
all  Prussian,  and  with  three  hundred  guns.  .  .  . 

"A  keen  Judge  of  character,  possessing  an  almost  intuitive  pen- 
etration, he  reckoned  men  up  quickly  at  their  exact  value. 

"Uow  true  It  Is  that  in  all  military  operations  time  is  every- 
thing.   In  all  great  actions  there  is  risk. 
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"A.bSte  noire  of  his  was  (ft«  makina  i>f  dipeuUiet.  'Nerer  let  me 
hear  of  thera  about  anything. '  He  aithed  to  banUh  tath  uxtrdt  a* 
'diffleuU.'  'reaponaibility.'  from  lii»  vocabulary.  He  uvm  jw  fuU 
of  ingenuity  and  raoaree  hintttlf  that  he  expteted  oiheri  to  be  lie 
tame.  He  cooquered  every lliing  by  his  reaily  HdupCaljility  ot  tlie 
circumBttiDMS  as  he  foiitid  them  to  the  ends  he  liad  in  view. 

'  ■  Fme  eoald  Ull  a  govd  «ora  belter;  feie  enjoyed  one  more.  Ri)gera. 
In  bis  Rttoltectione,  records  that  the  Duke  liad  great  gayitty  of 
mind.  '  Ue  laughs  at  almost  everything,  if  It  Berves  to  divert 
blm. . .  .  His  laugh  Is  easily  excited,  and  It  it  eery  loud  ami  long. 
like  the  nbnop  of  a  whnopiug-cuugh  often  repealed.  Ue  did  not 
tare  fir  the  thow  and  elittur.  the  pomp  tind  clrcuraatance  of  Lis 
rank.  He  was  not  without  a  certaiu  amount  of  personal  vanity. 
Although  by  no  mcatis  a  handsiime  man,  he  thought  a  good  deal 
of  his  outward  appenriiDCC.  anil  wot  aliiv-gt  ertremelg  natty  and 
parlietilar  ahout  tiii  drea.'  Larpent  tells  us  of  the  chief's  fond- 
DBSB  for  a^-JUling  breee/ies  and  ieeU~made  heifiant,  or  hantingbeott. 
Tet  beyond  liking  his  clothes  well  made,  so  as  to  show  his  then 
youthful  figure  to  best  appearance,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  cared 
for  gaudy  uniforms,  aud  he  was  best  known  in  the  field  by  the 
plain  blue  coat,  and  sometimes  a  wLite  overcoat  and  a  cocked  hat 
without  feathers. 

Bis  speaking  on  one  occasicm  of  the  quality  ot  the  horse  which 
he  had  ridden  will  convey  a  notioa  of  his  staying  powers  as  a 
horseman.  "  'Remember,  gentlemen,' said  the  D\i\ie.- he  bud  been 
tMt  WtiA  me  on  hta  back  for  upwardi  often  hour*,  and  had  carried 
me  eight -and -twenty  miles  besides.'  And  he  rode  him  all  through 
the  battle  from  da>rH  to  dark  next  dag. 

"I  never  was  so  pleased,' says  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  'as 
when  I  saw  Wellington  intending  to  "  fight"  at  Waterloo.  I  bad 
not  a  doubt  of  annihilating  his  army.' 

"The  first  gun  w.ia  fired  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven. 

"  The  gnaleit  eommander  hiu  been  vKtldfJinni  an  he  Wto  maketfne- 
t  mittiiix».  'There  can  be  no  doubt,'  says  8baw ■  Kennedy, 
'  that  BO  long  as  history  is  read  the  battle  of  Waterloo  will  be 
much  and  eagerly  discussed.  The  blunders  and  looseness  of  Na- 
poleon's moveoicntB  on  Ibe  IQtb.  17th,  and  I8lh  of  June  were  Bur- 
paasioglj  great  and  numerous,  while  Wellington  acted  wiih  un- 
erring energy,  firmness,  and  decision,' 

' '  People  ask  me  to  describe  Waterloo,'  he  said  to  Sir  John  Mai- 
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colra,  in  Paris,  soon  after  the  bntlle,  '  I  tell  tliem  it  wos  1 
pouwiing  ou  botli  aidts,  and  wc  pouiided  tlic  bardest.  There 
no  iniin<EUTrlng.  Bnua^iarte  kept  up  bla  attacks,  aod  I  woa  glad 
to  l«l  it  be  decided  by  llie  troopa.'  '/(  irat  a  baClle  uf  giatU*' 
he  Huld,  OD  another  occasion.  '  Many  of  my  troopa  wure  oew  ; 
>mt  the  neai  fight  vtU — though  they  manoeuvre  ill — bctttr  per- 
hapt  than  many  hane  fought  and  bled.  As  to  the  way  in  which 
BOme  of  our  eosigns  and  lieutenants  braved  danger — the  boyt  jmt 
mmefromtchoU—itaeeedMbtlief.  Thtiyranas  at  cricket.'  Again  : 
'  Waterloo  waa  m>n  in  tlie  jilaying  field*  at  Eton. ' 

"  At  the  summit  of  his  career,  immediately  after  Waterloo,  his 
popularity  was  uobouuded.  In  Paris  crowds  followed  him  aod 
almost  kissed  the  ground  at  bis  horse's  feet.  He  was  all  powerful 
ID  CQUOcils  of  the  nations.  The  arbiter  of  France's  fate.  In  poli- 
licB  be  was  never  u  party-leader :  he  was  no  party-man.  He  was 
ever  guided  by  large  principles  of  duly,  diBinlerestedneas,  and 
perfect  bonesty.  And  he  could  never  subordinate  these  to  polit' 
ical  exigencies.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  great  national  servaiil. 
always  intent  on  promoting  what,  according  to  i  lis  cool  judgmeDt, 
was  best  for  tbe  commonweal. 

"lie  rode  iwentjf  miles  after  a  hard  daij's  fghling  to 
visit  the  bedside  of  a  wounded  aide,  the  sou  of  his  dwirest 
triende,  anil  stood  there  affected  to  tears  when  the  eaae 
seemed  hopeless.  Of  ail  likenesses  he  preferred  Coant 
P'Oraay's, 'who  always  matle  him  look  like  a  gentleman.' 
To  be  an  English  gentleman  was  inWvlliiig/ott's  mind  tfte 
highest  title  of  honor.  It  was  his  religion  almost,  and  be 
adhered  most  scriipulonsly  to  the  rules  of  condnct  that 
gnided  the  class  in  his  da;s.  lie  ahsoluiely  worshipped 
punctualitii,  and  prided  himself  on  never  being  late  for 
a  train.  To  lite  last  the  Duke  retained  his  fondness  for 
field-sports  and  life  tn  the  open  air.  The  general  would 
ride  to  houndt  as  his  chief  relaxation  in  >Spain.  He  hunt- 
ed regularly  in  England  iihenever  and  wherever  he  could, 
lie  was  very  fond  of  shooting,  and  a  good  shot.  He 
walked  a  good  deal,  even  when  infirm  and  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 
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"Thei-e  enn  be  no  doubt  that  the  Dake  owed  immnni- 
ty  from  serious  illness,  and  hia  longevity,  to  these  active 
habits.  He  benefited  largely  by  his  systematic,  resolute 
employment  of  the  simplest  and  best  meatts  of  keeping 
vp  his  condition.  He  was  exceedingly  temperate  and 
abstemiona,  a  very  small  eater  —  too  small,  his  friends 
sometimes  said,  for  health.  When  he  paid  the  great 
debt  at  last  he  had  reached  the  long  age  of  eighty -three. 
Ilia  end  was  peaceful ;  he  passed  away  quietly,  pain- 
lessly, mourned  by  the  whole  nation." 

"The  nation  agreed  with  Queen  Victoria  when  she 
said  :  'He  was  the  pride  and  genius,  as  it  were,  of  the 
conntry.'" 

"  In  person  the  Duke  was  of  middle  height ;  strongly 
built ;  with  keen  gray  eyes ;  a  long  face;  an  aquiline 
nose  ;  and  a  cheerful  countenance." — American  Ency- 
clopedia. 

Tennyson  touches  upon  some  of  the  physical  char-  ' 
noteriatics  of  "The  Irou  Duke"; 


"O  friends,  our  cliief  statc-oracic  is  dead: 
Mourn  for  tbe  man  of  lottg-eaduring  biaod. 
The  states  man -warrior,  miidernte,  resolute. 
Whole  in  himtelf,  a  common  good. 
Mourn  for  tbe  mnii  of  amplest  influence. 
Yet  clearest  of  nmbilioiis  crime, 
Our  grciitcst  yet  willi  least  pretenee, 
Great  in  council  and  great  in  war, 
Foremnsl  cnptnin  of  liis  lime. 
Iticli  in  saving  comtuoD-scnsf, 
Atid,  a»  the  grciiol  only  are, 
111  liiK  sini/dieilff  mbliinr. 
O  good  gray  tiead  wliicli  all  men  knew, 
O  voice  from  which  Ibeir  omeDS  ail  mea  di 
O  iron  nerte  to  true  oee(i»wn  (rut, 
O  fairn  at  length  that  toaer  of  utrength 
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WUeh  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew! 

Such  was  be  whom  we  deplore. 

The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er. 

The  great  World- victor's  victor  will  be  seen  ao  more. 

But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure. 

Let  his  great  example  stand 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure; 

Till  in  all  lands,  and  thro'  all  human  story 

The  path  of  duty  he  the  way  to  glory" 

8C0TT    (1771-1832) 

Bom  at  Edinburgh ;  attended  the  high-school  there ;  three  years 
at  the  university,  an  articled  apprentice  to  his  father,  and  his  clerk 
till  twenty^ne,  then  admitted  to  the  Bar;  fairly  successful ;  marry- 
ing a  lady  of  French  birth  ;  made  sheriff-deputy  of  Selkirkshire, 
with  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  not  much  to  do ;  at  twenty- 
five  he  published  a  translation  of  Bttrger's  ballads,  lAnore,  and 
the  Wild  Huntsman,  then  a  translation  of  one  of  Goethe's  dra- 
mas; then  the  border  minstrelsy,  Sir  Tristram;  and  in  1805 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  **  became  at  a  bound  the 
most  popular  author  of  his  day."  During  the  next  ten  years,  be- 
sides a  mass  of  miscellaneous  work,  he  gave  to  the  world  Mar- 
mion,  77ie  Lady  of  tlie  Lake,  The  Vision  of  Don  Eod/'rtck,  liokeby. 
The  Lord  of  tlie  Isles,  and  The  Field  of  Waterloo.  Then  Waverley 
in  1814,  the  first  of  a  new  and  more  splendid  series  of  triumphs. 
Ouy  Mannering,  Tlie  Antiquary,  Tlie  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortality, 
Rob  Roy,  and  Tfie  Heart  of  Midlothian  rapidly  followed  ;  and  the 
*' Great  Unknown,"  as  lie  was  called,  became  the  idol  of  the  hour. 
He  was  made  a  Baronet  as  a  special  mark  of  the  royal  favor. 
Financial  misfortune  led  him  to  redouble  bis  efforts,  and  he  lit- 
erally wrote  for  money.  He  produced  upwards  of  twenty  novels 
in  the  next  ten  years,  and  the  strain  was  terrific.  In  1830  he  was 
smitten  down  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  thoroughly  • 
rallied.  It  was  hoped  that  the  climate  of  Italy  might  benefit 
him,  and  the  government  placed  a  frigate  at  his  disposal  on  which 
to  proceed  thither.  But  in  Italy  he  pined  for  his  home.  Died  at 
Abbotsford  in  1832,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  tiie  old 
abbey  of  Dry  burgh. 
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And  rich  was  he  in  body. 

"  In  spite  of  his  lameness,  he  early  taught  himself  to 
clnmber  about  with  an  agility  that  fetv  children  could  have 
surpassed,  and  he  was  always  in  the  thick  of  the  ^bickers/ 
or  street 'fights,  with  the  boys  of  the  town.  .  .  .  77ie 
masculine  side  of  his  life  appeared  to  predominate  a  little 
too  much  in  his  school  and  college  days.  And  he  had 
such  vast  energy,  vitality,  and  pride  that  his  life  at  times 
would  have  borne  a  little  taming  under  the  influence  of 
a  sister  thoroughly  congenial  to  him.  At  sixteen  he  had 
an  attack  of  hemorrhage,  no  recurrence  of  which  took 
place  for  some  forty  years  ;  but  which  was  then  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  No  amount  of  drudgery  or  labor 
deterred  Scott  from  any  undertaking  on  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  was  bent.  .  .  .  Above  everything  he  was 
high  spirited,  a  man  of  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
martial,  feelings.  In  his  youth  he  often  accomplished 
walks  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  which  the  lame  lad  yet  found 
no  fatigue  to  him  J' — Hutton^s  Life  of  Scott, 

The  following  extract  from  Rab  a7id  his  Friends  will 
testify  to  the  exuberant  robustness  of  Scott^s  nature : 
**.  .  .  The  third  was  the  biggest  of  the  three,  and  though 
lame,  he  was  nimble  and  all  rough  and  alive  with  power. 
Had  you  met  him  anywhere  else  you  would  have  said  he 
was  a  Liddlesdale  store-farmer  come  of  gentle  blood. 
*A  stout,  blunt  carle,^  he  says  of  himself;  with  the  swing, 
and  the  stride,  and  the  eye  of  a  man  of  the  hills — a  large, 
sunny,  out-of-door  air  all  about  him.  On  his  broad  and 
someiohat  stooping  shoulders  was  set  that  head  which, 
with  Shakespeare's  and  Bonaparte's,  is  the  best  knoicn 
in  all  the  icorld, 

'^He  was  in  high  spirits,  keeping  his  companions  and 
himself  in  roars  of  laughter  ;  and  every  now  and  then 
seizing  them  and  stopping,  that  they  might  take  their 
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fill  of  the  fun.  There  they  stood  shaking  with  laughter, 
'not  an  inch  of  their  body  free '  from  its  grip.  He  was 
now  at  his  own  door — Castle  Street^  No.  39.  He  opened 
the  door,  and  went  straight  to  his  own  den ;  that  won- 
drous workshop  where  in  one  year — 1823 — when  he  was 
fifty-two,  he  wrote  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Dur^ 
nin,  and  St.  Bonan's  Well;  besides  much  else.^' 

MANSFIELD  (1705-1793) 

The  first  Scotchman  who  reached  emiDence  at  the  English  Bar 
was  William  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  fourth  son  of  Lord 
Stormont  A  graduate  of  Oxford,  he  rose  to  he  the  most  distin- 
ffuuhed  advoecUe  in  England,  **  He  wm  the  rival  of  Lard  Chatham, 
the  ffreateet  Parliamentary  orator  England  hoe  ever  produced— prior, 
at  any  rate,  to  Mr.  Oladetone;  highest  criminal  Judge  of  the  realm; 
over  and  over  refusing  to  be  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  finally  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Eing*8  Bench.  Without  political  office,  he  directed 
the  measures  of  successive  cabinets;  and  (that  far  truer  glory)  he 
framed  the  commercial  code  of  his  country."  In  his  Short  Studies 
of  Oreat  Lawyers,  Irving  Browne  says:  '*To  him  we  owe  the  set- 
tled form  and  principles  of  the  law  of  negotiable  paper  and  of  in- 
surance. He  was  accused  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  of  con- 
founding equitable  with  legal  principles ;  and  certmnly  he  did 
brush  au>ay  the  artificial  and  trivial  notions  of  old  time  with  unspar- 
ing hand»  But  he  cast  the  legal  future  of  England  in  a  grand  hor- 
oscope. He  judged  rightly  of  the  necessities  of  a  more  modem 
state  of  society ;  and  of  the  rapidly  growing  grandeur  of  his  coun- 
try's commerce.  He  built  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the  then 
present;  and  we,  in  our  day,  have  not  outgrown  or  distanced  his 
wise  provisions.  Only  two  of  his  decisions  were  reversed  during 
his  tenure  of  judicial  ofiice;  and  his  authority  is  higher  to-day  than 
it  then  was.  ...  Of  Mansfield's  oratory  and  style  there  has 
ever  been  but  one  opinion.  In  the  judicial  and  senatorial  manner  of 
speaking,  he  is  conceded  to  have  had  no  equal  in  modern  times.  His 
eloquence  mingled  persuasion  with  manly  reason ;  and  carried  con- 
viction from  which,  in  cooler  moments,  tlie  auditor  neter  recoiled." 

And  he  had  a  helpful  body,  a  tireless  servant  in  his 
great  life's  work,  fit  companion  for  that  mighty  mind. 
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"Being  remaTkably  well  fortaed  and  athletic,  he  was 

\  enlieted  wlien  very  yonng  as  private  in  a  smiiU  body  of 

I  halberdiers,  all  of  gentle  blood,  kuown  as  the   Hody- 

gnard  of  James  VI.     Ilia  closest  friend  wiis  Alexiinder 

Pope.     Cowper  says:  '  He  was  woiiderfiilly  haiidsuine. ' " 


JOB  ANN  WOLFGANG  BOETHE  rl7*9-18M) 

■■ETcrylliinpIhnt  liappens  to  us  leaves  »»«« trace  beliind;  eveiy- 
(WnycontrilmleBiniperctplibly  tomak^vi  what  toeoro."— Goethb, 

■'  He  WHB  mil  only  th«  greatest  poet  of  OermaHy  ;  lu  vas  ong  nf  (ha 
grtaUtt  poeU  af  all  ^gea.  Poslerily  edusI  decide  lils  exact  prece- 
dcDce  fn  tlint  Rmiill  and  chosen  compaDy  wblcli  coDtaina  tlic  Dtimes 
of  Bomer,  Dnnti^,  itnd  Shukespeurc.  /Te  wu  the  apoatU  of  ulf-tult- 
vrt." — Enesclopauiia.  Brilanniea. 

Precocious,  Iiandsotne,  lively,  sensitive  ;  before  bo  wan  ten  he 
wrote  in  tmerai  languages,  meilitnled  poemg,  and  Invented  stories. 

"The  foremost  pnet  of  Oermaoy  ;  bora  at  Fratikrort.on-tlis- 
Kaln,  August  2S.  174S  ;  of  a  wciiltlij  and  liiglily  reapectnhle  fam- 
ily ;  his  father  proud  and  pedantic  ;  liis  mollier  brjgiit,  quick-wll. 
ted,  decided,  deeply  Byropatbelic,  and  dreading  ber  bualiand  :  very 
'  carefully  and  widely  educated,  largely  by  his  fatlier ;  defective  in 
hb  religious  impressioDS ;  knonlag  tlie  Bible  well,  but  InLellectu- 
alljonly;  profoundly  Impressed  by  llie  Seven  Tears"  Wnr  ;  at  sli- 
teen  entered  the  University  ot  Leipzig ;  rend  law  ;  wrote  lyrical 
poemaand  critical  dramasi  at  twenty- four  published  hiadrama  'Qfitz 
▼oiiBerliciiiagcn':attwenty-flvehisfa.mousnovel,  Werther't Leiden, 
worksofrareartistictruth  and  magical  vividnesaof  picture  [not  only 
writlog  tbem  out  of  his  own  heart,  but  out  of  tbe  heart  of  his  timcj 
uhieh  lau  the  leeret  0/  the  immense  eueciu  of  his  vorke.  No 
poet  has  ever  reached  Goethe  in  Ibe  magic  oF  his  reprcaeutaliouB. 
Every  sentence  in  his  dramas  is  charged  with  color.  L^vcrybody 
wlio  reads  Werlltei't  Leiden  reads  something  of  himself.  Napoleon 
read  it  over  and  over  agiiin.  At  tweoly-six  lie  went  to  live  with 
Charles  Augustus,  the  DLike  o(  Snxe-Weiraar.  at  his  Court,  occu- 
pying many  different  positions  in  tlie  ducul  government  which  his 
great  administrative  talent  and  business  tact  enabled  him  to  do  well  1 
made  a  severe  study  of  botany,  comparntive  anaiomy,  mineralogy, 
and  opiicB  1  and  great  men  gathered  urouud  Ibe  Court  at  Wclmnr 
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till  it  became  a  German  Atliena.  From  Iwenty-flve  to  tliirty-fiTO  ■ 
lie  did  not  write  mucli  though  he  mnde  great  prepnratiotis  ;  at 
tbiriy-six,  wrote  Bgmont ;  at  thirty -seven.  Jphigenie;  at  thirty- 
nine,  BSiiiuclie  Elegien ;  at  forty,  TVumo;  at  forty-one,  Fau»t ;  at 
forty -seven,  WiUidra  Meitler  and  Hennann  vnd  Dorothea.  The  va- 
riety of  tliexe  works  is  not  more  astimiBhlng  tbaa  their  perfeclioo  ; 
at  forty-tive  begno  nn  intimucy  with  Scbillcr  which  lasted  till  tbe 
death  of  ibe  1ati«r,  eleven  years  later :  and  this  friendship  woa  the 
baptism  of  Bdiiller's  {;enl(iB.  His  studies  were  comprelicnaivc  and 
assiduous;  his  critical  sallies  on  tbe  extravagauces  of  bis  owa 
pupils  were  most  effective  ;  and  through  bis  direction  of  tbe  ducal 
tbeaire  at  Weimar  be  eiercised  a  lasting  aud  ennobling  influence 
nn  tbe  theatrical  art  of  Germany  ;  at  flfty-seven  be  married  Chrls- 
tiane  Vulpiiis. 

"Ooelbe  bad  now  ceased  to  be  merely  sn  influence;  lie  liad 
become  an  authority.  Civilised  life  In  GcrmHnj-,  and  in  foreign 
countries  loo,  was  deeply  indebted  to  him.  He  bad  loosened  tbe 
narrow  ties  of  the  old  order,  and  in  tbe  wild  fermentation  of  nil 
tbe  elements  of  civilizalioti  bebndcsiablishcda  law  which  prevent- 
ed chaos  from  breaking  in,  lie  had  brought  another  conteplion  of 
freedom  into  the  German  civilization.  There  was  in  German  lifo 
and  cliaracter  a  hardness  and  narrowness  which,  although  intimate- 
ly allied  to  energy  and  honesty,  hindered  the  free  movement  of  bu- 
miin  nature,  and  constrained  it  witbin  the  boundaries  of  the  most 
singular  prejudices.  These  were  melted  down  by  Goethe's  Influ- 
ence, and  liutuftD  nature  breallied  more  freely  ;  to  his  lime  his  was 
a  gospel  o[  freedom,  progress,  power,  and  happiness.  It  will  hold 
a  certain  aulhorily  in  every  age,  because  it  contains  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  truth.  Its  eScct  on  civilized  life  was  most  wonderful ; 
ft  gave  much  more  than  It  promised.  Thus  it  was  quite  natural 
that  tbe  wtiole  age  lx>wed  to  its  bringer  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
and  reverence. 

"  Outside  of  his  autobiography,  be  wrote  little  in  his  later  life, 
giving  it  up  to  practical  business  and  scienliflc  research.  He  died 
at  Welmrir  in   hi*  eiffhtg- third  pear." — Johnston.'*  Unirerial  Cg- 


And  this  noble  soul,  to  wliom  Napoleon  said,  when  he 
saw  him,  "You  are  a  man,"  lived  in  a  noble  temple. 
Indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  it  had  done  otherwise. 
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"Personally  the  young  Ooethe  made  a  most  extraor- 
dinary impression.  Ilis  bearing  iu  his  student  days  was 
reserved,  and  at  timos  a  little  haughty  ;  hat  the  beauty 
of  his  countenance  was  bo  irresistible,  and  the  imprea- 
BioQ  of  courage,  indupcndence,  nobleness,  and  kindness 
80  powerful,  that  when  he  entered  an  iim  conversation 
would  stop;  and  the  guests  look  surprised  at  each 
other. 

"In  bia  youth,  in  spite  of  aome  occasional  rashness 
and  arrogance,  he  quite  intoxicated  people  with  the 
richness,  originality,  and  grasp  of  his  ideas ;  the  won- 
derful freshness  and  enchanting  enthusiasm  of  his  feel- 
ings. Everybody  expected  that  somethiug  great  would 
come  from  him. 

"  Goethe  was  a  man  of  noble  bodilif  presence  both  in 
youth  and  age.  Bis  inflnence  has  afiected  every  civ- 
ilised people,  and  is  still  on  the  increase.  His  teaching 
has  been  styled  the  creed  of  self-  culture." — C/iambers'a 
Eneyelapmdin. 

At  fourteen,  probably,  he  "  began  lessons  in  fencing 
and  riding;  for  this  father  would  have  bia  son  early 
skilful  in  all  bodily  e-xercises.  He,  like  the  Duke  (of 
Weimar),  was  content  to  sleep  on  a  sheet  spread  over 
a  straw  mattress,  with  a  light  bed-covering.  He  loved 
cold-water  bathing  even  in  winter;  thus  we  find  bini  in 
February,  1779  (at  thirty),  bathing  with  Frau  von  Stein's 
boys.  Then,  too,  he  delighted  in  exercise,  at  first  chiefly 
on  horseback  ;  afterwards  on  foot ;  and  be  did  not  neg- 
lect fencing,  and  other  physical  accomplishments." — 
Dunlzer's  Life  of  Ooethe. 


The  jouQgestsnnoftheteotliBarlorBitcliiiD;  born fnuiupper flat 
in  Ediuburgh  ;  bis  futlier  poor  :  (iiugUt  l>y  hi^  mother,  who  moved 
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fn  good  circles;  quick  ;  Idle;  frotlosomc  ;  FairatLnlln;  atSt.An- 
drewa,  but  he  did  not  graduate  ;  wanted  to  bu  a  lnwyur  ;  but  bis 
father  could  not  afford  it.  A  raidBhipman  the  Dcxt  futir  jeare  fn 
the  West  lodiea ;  be  read  mucl)  ;  was  elruclc  hj  liglitoiug  at  sea, 
but  wnH  not  liurt ;  was  acting  1  ieutenant.  but  was  paid  off :  boiicbt 
a  commjaitioa  in  tbearmy ;  was  married  beforebe  wiis  tiventy-oue  ; 
acl«d  aa  ciiaplain  nhile  io  Minorca ;  wrote  poetry  i  also  Abuttf  in 
tlif  Army  :  did  not  lilie  the  army  ;  clianced  lo  hear  a  trial  oue  day, 
before  Lord  Mansdetd,  who.  seeing  bis  uniform,  asked  him  up  on 
the  brnob  ;  and  he  (.■auimented  so  well  upon  the  case,  aa  It  went  on, 
that  Lord  Uaosdeld  urged  him  to  be  a  lawyer  ;  be  wurked  dill* 
gently,  but  never  was  a  profound  lawyer  ;  mas  ninch  at  debating 
BoeleliL-s;  and  was  very  poor;  "he  was  30  shabbily  dressed."  says 
Beutham,  "as  to  be  quite  remarkable  ";  at  twenty -eight  accident 
brought  him  intlaal  fame  and  fortune  :  one  Baillie  had  charged  the 
LordBottheAduiiraliy  with  coTTuplion  in  the  managpmi'nt  of  Green, 
wich  Hospital ;  he  overheard  Erskiue  speak  bo  freely  about  it  that 
he  retained  him  ;  of  the  four  counael  in  the  ease,  three  advised  a 
compromise,  but  Erakinereatsled  and  Baillie  refused  it.  Feelinghlij 
children  tugging  at  his  gonn  for  bread,  be  snld.  made  liim  brave  ; 
and  soflercewas  his  onslaught  that  Jekyll,  coming  In  in  the  middle 
of  it,  "said  be  found  the  court,  judges,  audull  in  u  traoce  of  amaze- 
ment ";  Ei'skiue  at  once  got  many  retainers,  and  stepped  into  a  large 
practice  -,  was  in  many  famous  cases,  and  so  aucccHafiil  Dial  be  made 
in  all  at  the  bar  £150,000  ;  his  income  reaching  £10.000  one  year, 
which  was  £1600  more  than  hud  ever  been  made  in  a  year  at  the 
Bar  l)efore. 

Qilberl  Clark  says  :  "H«  was  engaged  in  the  court-martial  of 
Lord  Keppel ;  In  tlje  defence  of  Lieutenant  Bourne,  of  the  navy,  for 
diallenging  Bir  James  Wallace  ;  the  Motherill  case  :  tbe  defence  of 
Lord  Qiirdon.  charged  with  high  treaaon  ;  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph 
fur  seditious  libel;  ihe  S  toe  kdale  ease,  growing  out  of  the  Hastinga 
impeachment,  hi»  gpeech  being  the  finest  ever  delivered  at  the  Bag- 
iith  Bar,  winning  a  verdict  tchieh  forever  entaUiihcd  the  freedom  uf 
Oiepresi;  the  llorne  Tooke  case  ;  Hardy  tor  treason  ;  theThelwell 
case :  the  Stone  case  ;  and  the  prosecution  of  Wiillama  for  publlRli- 
ing  PalDe'a  Age  of  Beaioa.  Perhaps  his  greatest  di.iplay  was  the 
defence  of  Hadfleld  for  attempling  the  life  of  George  III," 

Nothing  CBD  be  added  to  Lord  Campbell's  estimate :  "At  an 
advocate  in  the  forum  he  tmi  leit/u/ut  an  egucU  in  ancient  or  modern 
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tiiaea"  lie  was  of  medium  height,  slender,  quick  and  nervous, 
baadsotne  and  magDetJc. 

Irvlnij  Browne,  in  iiia 8/iort  Sludiai  efOreat  La«<!/en.  says  ;  "It 
is  ft  proud  boost  for  Scotlund  liiaC  tlic  greatest  of  judges  and  the 
greatest  ot  »dvi>eale8  vert  Scoti.  Mftnsfleld  and  Erskine — namta 
wLicii  cnuae  the  blood  to  glow  in  the  veins  of  eveiy  lawyer  who 
cherishes  a  high  ideal  of  his  profussion — wbat  oiber  country  can 
boast  two  such?  Dr.  Johnson,  who  heartily  bated  the  SBolch, 
admliied  that  much  might  be  dune  with  a  Scotdimari,  if  caught 
youag.  ^1'  Brnkiite  leai  not  precociout.  He  presents  the  anom- 
aly of  a  laU  and  instantaneously  brilliaot  entraoci;  into  tbu 
professiiin.  A.dmitte<i  to  pnicticf:  at  ibe  age  of  tweniyeigbt,  be 
gained  the  height  of  legal  fame,  not  by  alow  and  loilsome  steps. 
but  at  ant  bound;  he  burst  upon  the  world,  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  of  unfailing  radiance.  His  eloquence,  whicli,  like  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus,  might  have  won  a.  soul  from  the  shades,  vxu  the 
eampaniun  of  a  tolid  and  unerring  judgment ;  a  charming  wit ;  a 
consuming  sarcasm  ;  an  exquisite  tact ;  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
inantciud  ;  and  an  inexorable  a/id  permuiea  logic  leorlhg  of  S. 
Paul." 

Lord  Campbell  says  .*  "  He  displayed  genius  united  wllh  public 
principle  ;  he  saTt-d  the  liberties  of  his  country  ;  he  was  ilie  bright- 
est ornament  of  which  the  English  Bar  could  boast.  Without  the 
iuTaluable  assistance  of  Erskine,  as  counsel  for  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  the  Star  C/iamber  might  hare  been  TeestabWui  iu  this  coun- 
try." Brougham  says :  "  He  was  an  undaunted  man  ;  be  was  su 
undaunted  advocate."  The  author  of  The  Bar  thus  concludes  bis 
eloquent  tribute  : 

"  Yet  long  as  liberty  the  soul  delights. 
And  Britons  cherish  and  mainlaiu  their  rights  ; 
Long  as  they  love  their  country's  sacred  cnuae, 
And  prize  tlic  safest  bulwarks  of  their  laws  ; 
So  long  shall  be  with  freedom's  loud  acclaim 
'Trial  by  jury'  lluked  with  Erskino's  name." 

"  From  the  moment  ot  undertaking  a  cause,  until  Its  conclusion, 
he  forgot  himself,  and  bent  every  energy  towards  wiuuiug  a  ver- 
dict. He  was  steadily  proof  against  the  etroiigml  temptation  with 
whieh  aeueeeitful  laayer  luu  to  contend,  that  uf  esciting  admiration 
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ofliiH  own  powers  at  iheexpenseof  his  ease.     He  rigidly  abBtaiiM 
from  nil  [hut  niiglil  eurinnger  llie  cause  uC  htind  ;  reaisled  eveijifl 
temptatioa  to  mere  dci^Iitmiaiim.  wbicti  hla  exuberatii  fnncy  tlirewfl 
In  Ills  p&tti ;  and  woo  his  verdicts  not  more  hy  what  he  said  t. 
by  what  he  rtfrainedfrom  myittg. 

"Ceaaeleas  aud  unremittlog  study  of  the  English  claasicB  ba| 
giveD  liiiii  It  siyle  axo&i  fdicitoui." 

"  Nnr  were  the  charms  nfan  elegant phynique  and  an  at'  i 
tractive  persunnl  appearance  wanting.  His  fortn  wa-i  pe- 
LuUarlg  graceful,  slender,  and  svpple;  yet  when  warmed 
with  an  address,  qaWering  with  the  public  excitemeut 
of  the  occaaioii,  hia  features,  regularly  beautiful,  were 
auHceptiblc  of  un  infinite  variety  of  expression,  aud  at 
times  lighted  up  by  a  smile  of  surpassing  sweetness. 
There  was  a  magnetism  in  his  eye  which  few  could 
withstand  ;  and  it  was  a  common  remark  that  his  look 
was  irresistible  to  a  jury.  There  have  been  profounder 
jurists  ;  there  have  beon  abler  judges  ;  there  have  been 
wiser  statesmen  ;  but  as  a  forensic  orator  he  stands  with- 
out a  rival  and  without  a  peer. 

"  Never  a  profound  jurist ;  he  enjoyed  perfect  health. 
During  twentg-seeen  years  ofpractics,  indisposition  never 
caused  him  a  single  day's  absence  at  Court.  His  figure 
was  elastic  and  erect ;  and  his  eye  brilliant  and  captivat- 
ing ;  his  movements  rapid  :  hia  voice  sharp  and  clear, 
and  without  a  trace  of  Scotch  accent." 


LORD    ELDUN    <17S1-1S3B) 

Gilbert  Clark  saya  :  "  Lord  BUion  was  knighted  in  1788,  and 
made  Solicitor-Qenerai  in  1783,  conducting  the  great  State  trials  of 
IIorneTonke.Harily,  and  others.  Mod  realizlngyearly.duringhissi* 
years  in  office,  from  $50,000  to  $60,000.  Chief  JUBtlce  of  the  Com- 
moD  Pleas,  1T99,  and  entered  tlie  Houso  of  Lords  as  Baron  Eidon. 
Lord  Chancellor,  ISOl,  which  position  he  held  for  Iwcnty-aix  years, 
with  the  eiception  of  one  yenr  licld  hy  Erskine,    Fhr  t-wenty  ytart. 
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in  everything  but  name,  he  ifia  Pfitne  Minieter.  Hndu  an  Bari 
1831.  Died  worth  t^.AOO.OOO.  .  .  .  No  Uiwyer  linee  Coke  etier  had 
tlie  Engluh  lam  »o  totally  a  part  i^him." 

Irving  Browne  Mys  :  "This  great  lawyer,  sprung  from  a  hurablo 
lincagt:,  belli  lliG  Seals  of  Gi'eiLt  Briluin  under  two  kings  :  and  liia 
(lecldons.  filling  upwards  of  thirty  volumes,  eilend  over  a  period 
of  almnst  n  quarter  uf  a  century.  Duriug  tills  long  period  he  ad- 
miaistcrcd  llie  intricate  equity  law  of  the  wealthiest  kingdom  oa 
earth  so  faltljfiilly  and  intelligently  tlial  only  two  ofkiadedtioiu  mere 
ectr  rerertcd.  As  a  juilge  he  was  remiirkabla  for  his  puticnce, 
courtesy,  ntid  candor  ;  his  integrity  ;  and  hU  profound  learning. 
He  u<M  doubtlesa  t/ie  moil  patient  maa  aho  er^r  nut  on  the  En^uh 
beach,  .  .  .  Persoiiiilly  pure  Ed  the  administralioa  of  equity,  his 
decisions  breathed  and  eievaled  morality.  ,  ,  .  Ih  uvm  bg  far  lh« 
mmit  learned  of  Vie  Engluh  eAaneettori.  He  tiirpaued  ecery  oUitr 
judge  in  hit  familiaritg  aith  eqaitaMe  prineiplet ;  and  the  proper 
method  of  applyiug  tbeiu.  H«  knew  not  only  ichal  ought  to  be 
done,  but  ham  to  do  it.  .  .  .  The  decisions  of  Lord  Eldon  may  be 
compared  to  a  tniae  of  legal  lore;  wblle  those  uf  Lord  Ilnrdwicke 
are  a  mint." 

Hr.  Eden,  in  dedicating  /.  Bdea't  Reporlt  to  him,  says  :  "  None 
of  ihiMC  who  have  themselves  been  wiinesacs  of  your  aagacity, 
your  patience,  your  energy  ;  of  your  unwearied  diligence,  your 
equal  temper,  of  your  gentle  and  condeacendiag  manners;  can 
form  a  complete  idea  of  the  transcendent  merits  of  your  judicial 
character.  The  union  of  many  great  and  rure  excellences  present 
in  your  Lordship,  the  truly  virtuous  and  exemplary  magistrate  ; 
the  consiatent  politician  ;  aud  llie  vwtt  pfofoundly  learned  and  ae- 
fomplifthed  Lawyer  of  ancknt  or  laodent  time*;  uoeof  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  men  uf  the  age." 

Lord  Campbell  saja  :  "  lu  his  person  Lord  Eldon  was 
about  the  middle  size;  his  Jigitre  tight  and  aililelic ;  hig 
features  regular  and  handsome  ;  liis  eyes  bright  and 
full ;  his  smile  remarkiible,  benevolent ;  and  his  whole 
appearance  prepossessing. 

"  The  advance  of  years  rather  increased  than  detract- 
ed from  these  personal  advantages.  As  he  sat  on  the 
judgment  seat,  the  deep  thought,  betrayed  in  his  fur- 
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rowed  brow,  large  eyebrows,  overliangiug  eyea  tbat 
ueemed  to  regard  more  what  wiis  tnking  place  than 
what  was  around  him — his  calmness  that  would  have 
assumed  a  character  of  sternnesa  but  for  its  perfect 
placidity — his  digEity,  repose,  and  veueruhle  age  tend- 
ing at  once  to  win  confidence  aud  inspire  respect." 

And  as  seen  in  his  portraits,  hia  figure  iu  later  years 
became  hearty  and  robust,  looking  the  picture  of  health 
and  vigor,  able  to  easily  stand  as  he  did  an  unusually 
long  life  of  arduona  toil  and  vast  responsibilities. 

THOU  AS    CHAI.UERS    (1780-1817) 

Born  at  EdiDbiir|;h  ;  mn  of  n  aliip-owner  ami  mercbaot.  At  St. 
Andrews  llLlversily  at  tatlne ;  devoted  lliere  to  malbematios, 
ethics,  snd  political  economy ;  lieenttd  to  preach  at  nineteen ; 
preucLlug  and  leciuriag  on  mathematics  aod  chemistry,  aud  m'n- 
aingfame  as  a  mranl.  When  Nnpolcon  threatened  Eufiland.  en- 
listing OS  a  lieutenant  and  chaplain  ;  a  frequent  writer  for  the 
ningazines  ;  at  first  on  eooaotnical  and  other  scieuttlic  subjects  ; 
then  Hpon  religious  themes:  attracting  hciirera  from  great  distaacea 
by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  ;  writing  tiis  EdiUnca  of  Chrittittn- 
itg  ;  orgnni/ing  many  Bible  aud  misgioaary  socle  lies  ;  at  Iha  Tron 
Parish  Chiircli,  of  Glasgow,  enjoying  unrivalled  renown  as  an  ora- 
tor :  delivering  weekly  Aitroaomimt  DUenUTiet.  which  were  pub- 
lished, and  met  with  wide  sale:  iavitcd  to  London  iu  a  time  of  high 
political  excitement,  when  all  parties  thronged  lo  hear  him  ;  and 
Canning,  disappointed  nt  lint,  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  said  to 
Wilheiforcp  :  "  The  tartan  beats  iie  ;  we  hane  no  preitehiitg  like  that 
in  England!"  loottini;  after  the  interests  of  the  poor  :  reviving  Itae 
parochial  syslem  of  Scotland  :  taking  e/iarge  of  Ivm  thiutand  poor 
families  in  his  parUft  with  highly  ffratifying  rtsvlts.  including  per- 
Honiil  visilR  1^  every  fumily  hy  liU  agents  and  teachers :  acceptini; 
n  call  til  ihc  chair  of  Moral  Pliiioaophy  at  St,  Andrews';  then  the 
Cliuir  of  Divinity  at  Ediuhurgh  ;  where  he  remained  fifteen 
years  :  appointed  Boynl  Chaplain  ;  "  tarrying  hie  eloquence  into  the 
elass-room.  tehieh  tixit filled,  not  teith  students  alone  ;  but  trith  clergy- 
men of  various  deiiominalt'om,  and  eminent  Ulerary  and  leientijie 
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men";  published  his  famous  "Bridgewater  Treatise'*  on  "The 
Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Con- 
stitution of  Man";  lectured  in  London;  France;  Scotland  for 
funds  to  provide  Scotland  with  churches^  so  that  no  part  should  he 
without  tlie  discipline  of  religion ;  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  tbe  degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred  on  him 
by  Oxford  ;  acknowledged  Leader  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Scotland ;  led  the  Secession  which  founded  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  resigned  his  chair  in  the  University,  and  devoted  the 
remaining  four  years  of  his  life  to  organizing  and  consolidating 
tbe  new  Church;  though  his  writings  covered  a  vast  range ;  yet 
*'his  literary  and  scientific  activity,  prodigious  as  it  was,  is  regard- 
ed as,  on  the  whole,  subordinate  to  his  social  and  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
forms, and  to  tbe  influence  of  his  personal  magnetism  and  genius.** 

One  writer  says  of  him :  *'  A  child-like,  guileless,  transparent 
simplicity  ;  tfie  utter  absence  of  evei-ything  factitious  in  matter  or 
manner — a  kindliness  of  nature  that  made  him  flexible  to  every  hu- 
man sympatb}' — a  chivalry  of  sentiment  that  raised  him  above  the 
petty  jealousies  of  public  life  —  a  firmness  that  made  vacillation  a 
thing  almost  impossible  ;  a  force  of  mil  and  general  momentum  thcU 
carried  all  that  was  motable  before  it — a  vehement  utterance  and  over- 
whelming eloquence  that  gave  him  the  command  of  the  multitude  ;  a 
scientific  reputation  that  won  for  him  tbe  respect  and  attention  of 
the  more  educated  ;  a  legislative  faculty  that  framed  measures  upon 
the  broadest  pnnciples ;  a  practical  sagacity  that  adapted  them  to 
ends  they  were  intended  to  realize  ;  a  genius  that  in  new  and  dif- 
ferent circumstances  could  devise ;  coupled  with  a  love  of  calcula- 
tion ;  a  capacity  for  business  details,  and  administrative  talent  that 
fitted  him  to  execute  ;  a  purity  of  motive  that  put  him  above  all 
suspicion  of  selfishness  ;  and  a  piety,  unobtrusive  but  most  pro- 
found, simple  ;  yet  intensely  ardent." 

And  he  was  an  orator. 

J.  G.  Lookluirt  says  :  "  Most  unquestionably  I  have  never  heard, 
wbelher  in  Eugiand  or  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  country,  any 
preacher  whose  eloquence  is  capable  of  producing  an  effect  so 
strong  and  irresistible  as  his."  Lord  Jeffrey  remarks  :  "I  know 
not  what  it  is  ;  but  there  is  something  altogether  remarkable  about 
that  man.  It  reminds  me  more  of  wliat  one  reads  of  as  the  effect  of 
Demosthenes  than  anything  I  ever  heard."  Robert  Hall,  the  greatest 
pulpit  orator  of  England,  wrote  to  him  :  '*  It  would  be  difficult  not 
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to  congratulate  you  upon  llie  unrivalled  and  boundless  popularity 
wbicb  attended  you  in  tlie  Metropolis,  .  .  .  The  attention  whtcb 
your  sermiios  tiave  excited  is  probubly  unequalled  iu  modern  liter- 


In  his  Ornlors  and  Ortitnm.  Professor  Maibewa  says:  "  W/mf 
ruler  of  inea  mer  nufgugattd  them  more  effeetitaUn  by  Ijia  scepire 
than  Clinliners.  who  guve  law  from  liis  pulpit  Tor  tblrty  years? 
Wlio  dretc  lean  from  Duket  and  DuiJieaet,  and  mad4  Iht  Prince* 
of  Che  blood  and  binAopK  niart  l«  tfteir fait,  aitd  break  tint  intoroandiof 
the  wildeil  apjilavx  f  It  would  be  liard  to  niinie  an  orator  of  equal 
fame  wliii  bad  safme  of  the  usual  external  bclpa  uud  ornaments  of 
eloquence  ;  and  lience  tbe  first  feeling  of  almost  evtry  liesrer  whom 
bis  fnine  had  attracted  was  a  shock  of  disappniiilineMl.  As  he 
rose  to  speak,  and  tbe  liearer  contrasted  with  bis  Ideal  of  an  ora- 
tor, or  with  bis  preconceived  notions,  tbe  middle-tiitd  and  some- 
what strange  and  uncouth  figure  before  bjm,  with  its  broad  but 
not  lofiy  furcbead.  its  promiu«nt  cheek-bones,  and  its  drooping, 
lacb-luaire  eyes ;  as  be  observed  tbe  abrupt  uttd  awkward  mauDcr, 
apparently  indicating  embarrussmenl  or  Irreverence,  or  both  ;  and 
listened  to  Ihe  harsh  croaking  tones  of  the  broad  Fifesbire  tongue, 
while  the  sptaker  bent  over  his  manuscript,  and  following  it  with 
his  flnger,  read  every  word  like  a  scliool-boy  ; — it  seemed  Incredible 
that  l/'in  could  be  tbe  man  who  had  ilorvied  the  hrnrtii  of  hit  axin- 
trymen  for  more  than  thirty  yeart;  and  tehime  pvblie/ied  diico«rtt» 
had  Tinalied  in  their  mlt  Ihe  prodactioru  of  the  great  H  izard  of  ike 
Hforth.  All  Ibis,  liowever.  was  but  the  gathering  of  the  clouds  as 
a  prelude  to  dazzling  and  flasbing  niitbiirsls  of  lightning,  and  to  the 
reverberiiiing  thunder-peals  in  tbe  heavens.  Gradually  the  great 
preacher  would  unvul!  himself;  the  ungainly  allUitde,  tbe  con- 
straint and  awkwardness,  the  vacant  look  and  feebktiess  of  voice 
aod  manner  would  be  cast  aside,  or.  If  in  some  degree  retained, 
would  be  overlooked  by  the  hearer  in  the  deepening  interest  of  the 
theme ;  the  voife,  though  still  harsh  and  unmusical,  tcovld  ring  out 
and  thrill  like  a  flarion  ;  tbe  eye.  which  was  so  dull  and  half  closed, 
would  be  lighted  lip  with  Intelligence  ;  the  brea«t  would  heatw,  and 
tliebodyiiKiy  tt>  and  fro  xeilh  the  tumult  of  the  thought ;  mice  andfaen 
iBould  teem  buretiiig  leith  ihe  fury  qfereitemenl ;  while  hit  permm  mu 
bathed  with  peripiration  ;  the  words,  before  so  slow,  would  leap 
forth  with  tbe  rapidity  and  force  of  a  moiintHin  torrent ;  argument 
would  fallow  argumeut,  illuBtniUon  would  follow  illustrailon,  and 
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appeal  would  follow  appeal  ia  quick  succession,  tilt  at  last  nil 
hearts  were  Biibdtied  and  ciirried  captive  by  the  flood  of  na  over- 

wbelming  and  rcsiHtleBB  eloquence.  .  .  .  Another  writer  oat  to  utrufk 
with  his  prodigimu  energy,  hi*  niitm  feral  force,  that  he  declares  that. 
/uul  it  not  been  ialellectualiied  and  maelijied,  it  would  have 'ninde  him. 
who  woe  the  sfreaiat  ofnralors,  the  itmngest  of  mffiana,  a  mighly  mur- 
derer upon  the  earth, '  " 

And  this  man,  who  grappled  with  the  managemeiit  of 
ten  thousand  poor  in  hia  pariah— quite  a  parish — and 
whom  I'rofeaaor  William  Garden  Blaikie  considered 
"  intellectually  and  morally  the  grandest  man  tiiat  ever 
lived,"had,a8hi3pictureshow8,  the  very  body  he  needed 
for  his  titanic  work.  Professor  Blaikie,  in  his  Famous 
Scots  Series,  saya :  "Of  Chalmers  as  a  school-boy  the 
testimony  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  idlest,  strongest, 
merriest,  and  most  generona-hearted  boys  iu  Anstruther 
School." 

"  One  boy  above  the  rest  seeming  ahoat  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  is  the  Under  in  their  sports — strong. 
active,  merrij,  and  boisterous,  with  big  head,  matted  dark 
hair,  large  plain  features,  broad  shoulders,  well-propor- 
tioned, hvt  brawny  limbs,  his  laugh  always  loudest,  and 
his  figure  always  foremost  at  foot -ball  and  the  other 
games  in  luhich  they  were  contending.  —  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, a  Biographical  Study,  by  James  Dodge. 

When  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
Mrs,  Oliphant  aaid  of  him  :  "  The  life  and  energy  of  a 
robust  young  man,  full  of  ambition,  and  eager  for  achieve- 
ment, was  in  all  his  veins." 

And  Professor  Mathews  says  of  him,  when  he  had 
fully  matured  and  waa  "in  all"  his  "glorious  prime," 
that  "  Chalmers  had  a  large  frame,  with  a  ponderous 
brain,  and  a  general  maBsiveneas  of  countenance  which 
fiuggssted    great  reserve  strength,  and  reminded  those 
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who  watched  him  in  repose  of  one  of  Landseer's  or 
ividdsen's  lions." 

With  such  a  body,  such  a  mind — and  such  a  soul — and 
with  a  clear,  dehuite,  loftj  itini  drawing  out  his  great 
iihiliticB  to  the  utmost,  such  a  man  could  not  help  being 
a  loader  in  any  land.  What  other  son  nf  Scotland  would 
you  rale  greater  than  he? 


Th9^^^ 


CHIEF   JUSTICE 


ii-iaai) 


Oilbeit  Clark  says  that  Lemuel  Shaw  was  for  thirty  yM 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  He  woa  born  at  Barnstable,  ' 
Massachuaetifl ;  was  a  graduate  o(  Harvard ;  member  of  both 
nouses  of  the  Legislature,  from  1611  to  1830,  and  of  the  cou- 
Tcutioo  for  revising  tbe  State  laws  id  1820.  Daniel  Wfheter,  aha 
urged  hit  appointment  as  Chief  Juttice,  naitl  he  had  laid  the  people  of 
MoMOthuieeU  under  lasting  obligation»  to  him  by  inducing  the  ap- 
pmntmtnl.  Before  his  accession  to  tbe  bench — a  Ibree-thousBDd- 
doUar  position  —  he  had  a  practice  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  lis  united  learning  and  common -sense  in  a  degree 
seldom  found  in  one  man,  so  tliat  the  law  became  with  blm  the 
perfection  of  human  reason.  He  adapted  old  rules  to  new  coa- 
ditions  ;  and  is  uadoubUdly  the  greatctl  aintmon  -  law  juilije  A'cw 
England  ever  produetd  ;  and  it  is  DOtmTFUL  wbetber  Aubhica 

HAS  FB0DI7CBD  A  QBBATBK,  IF   WE  EXCBrT  MARSHALL,      lie  liad  a 

patient  ear,  yet  he  was  firm — no  hiwyer,  however  audacious,  pre- 
suming to  trench  on  the  dignity  of  his  Court.  He  bcld  the  scalei 
of  justice  with  an  even  hand.  His  charges  to  a  jury  were  slmpls 
iind  clear,  yet  covered  the  question  in  coutrovcrsy.  His  cbaracler 
and  inlegrily  were  uoquealioned.  Chief  Juslice  Bigeiow  said  of 
liim  :  "  No  Kulgect  was  m  great  at  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ld»  eom- 
prehtnsitt  grasp  ;  no  distinction  no  minute  as  to  elude  hii  diterim- 
inaling  abtertation." 

Webster  said  to  Governor  Lincoln,  when  consullcd  by  him  : 
■'  Appoint  Lemuel  Shaw  by  all  means."  "  But  he  won't  lake  it," 
said  the  Governor,  "We  mual  mate  him  take  it, "said  Webster. 
Webster  then  approached  Mr.  Shaw  upon  llie  sulijocl.  Ue  was  al- 
most offended  at  the  suggestion.  "Do  you  suppose,"  auid  he, 
"  that  I  am  going,  at  my  time  of  life,  ro  take  an  office  lliat  liu  bo 
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much  responsibility  ntlaclied  to  it,  for  tlie  puitry  sum  of  ihree 
thouaaoil  dollars  a  year?"  "You  have  some  property, "replied 
Websler,  "and  can  afford  it."  "  I  shsll  not  lake  il  under  ony 
circumatances,"  was  his  answer.  Said  Webster  ;  "  I  used  every 
argument  I  could  (Link  of.  I  piled  liim  lo  every  poEslbte  way. 
and  bod  imetview  after  interview  iriclt  liim.  He  smoked  and 
smoked  ;  and  as  I  entreated,  aud  begged,  and  expostulated,  tbe 
smoke  would  come  tliicker  and  faster.  Sometimes  be  tvoiild  make 
a  cloud  of  smoke  so  tblck  that  I  could  not  see  lilm.  He  <n'ould 
groaa  and  amoke.  I  gu€»*  he  tmoked  a  thoumndeigan  rehile  he  mm 
iieUUng  the  ]ioint.  Altliougb  he  accepted  tbe  nOice  with  the  great- 
est rellictance,  ^  hat  filled  it  axlh  uiigurpaued  abililB;  there  is 
not  in  tbe  world  a  more  upHgbl.coDScientioiis.  and  able  judge  than 
Chief  Justice  Shaw.  He  it  an  honor  to  the  ermine.  For  tJiat  I  re- 
peat that  the  people  of  Mattaehutett*  cute  me  a  debt  of  gratitudt,  if 
for  nothing  eUe." — Uamey'ii  Eeminiaeenee»  of  Webtleir, 

Rufus  Cboale  addressed  him  in  hla  own  way  :  "  In  coming  into 
tbe  presence  of  your  Honor,  I  experience  what  a  Hindoo  does 
wlien  be  bows  before  his  idol — I  know  that  you  are  ugly,  but  1 
feel  that  you  arc  great."  But  the  Chief  Justice  got  back  at  him. 
When  he  heard  that  a  new  edition  of  Woree*ler'a  Dictionary  had 
twenty-Bve  hundred  new  words  in  it,  he  exclaimed  ;  "  For  Heav- 
en's sake,  don't  let  Choate  get  hold  of  it '" 

And  look  at  that  Imihj!  Its  wonderful  breadth,  its 
great  depth  ;  the  almost  huge  neck  ;  the  large  hands  ; 
everything  suggestive  of  uncommon  vitality  and  un- 
nanal  physical  vigor.  No  wonder  he  lived  to  be  eighlij, 
and  worked  at  a  great  pace  all  the  time,  and  on  the 
most  abetrnfie  and  important  questions.  'Ho  feeble  body 
could  have  ever  stood  what  he  went  through.  It  would 
have  given  out  many  years  before. 


JOHN   BANNISTER  GIBSON  11'W-1M3I 

"  Stands  with  the  great  majority  as  tbe  one  man  that,  like  Saul, 
I"  higher  from  the  ihoiiUert  and  iipieard  tlian  any  of  hi*  ffllottn. 
Born  lo  Cumberland  County.  Pennsylvania,  November  18,  17S0. 
Hit  grandfather  tixit  tix  feet  eight  indie*  in  height;  and  his  fallit-r 
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was  a  military  man,  and  very  popular.  Young  Gibson  yrat 
poor  country  boy.  He  entered  Jefferson  College  when  abc 
seTenteen.  Studied  law  at  Carlisle,  and  was  admitted  at  tweoty- 
tliree.  Soon  became  President- Judge  of  the  BleTenlh  Jutliciftl 
District.  In  ISIS  litf  became  tin  Aasociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  PeDDsylvanfa  ;  and  in  IB3T  Chief  Justice,  n'hich  position 
lie  held  for  tweoly-siK  years.  He  sat  upon  the  bench  with  Iwenly- 
eix  dIRercnt  associates  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  longer 
a  judge  than  any  tonlempiirary  in  the  world, 

"  His  opinions  are  found  Id  no  fewer  than  seventy  volume^-' 
from  2  Sergeaot  snd  Hawle  to  7  Harris.  lie  settled  the  law  of 
riots  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Donahue  v».  T)ie  County.  2  Bnrr..  S80. 
His  great  decision  is  that  of  Ingersoll  ra.  Sergeant,  1  Wharton, 
336,  im   the  statute  'Quia  Emptures,'  and  rent-charge  and   reot- 

"  lie  Kon  TipiBard»  of  idx  feel  high,  itrong.  nuiKular,  and  attrae- 
tive.  A  born  musician,  hia  favorite  recreation  through  life  vras  the 
Tiolin.  He  wua  a  connoisseur  in  painting  and  sculpture,  a  maiter 
of  English.  French,  Italian,  and  classic  literature  ;  bad  a  Bound 
knontedge  of  medicine,  wblcb  he  had  carefully  studied  in  youth ; 
an  adept  at  mechanics,  a  successful  dentist,  and  tuned  a  piano  per- 
fectly. Hia  iingUBge  was  anlurated  with  Shakespeare,  epigram- 
matic, paradoxical,  and  could  never  after  he  paraphrased.  Said 
United  Slates  Attorney  -  Oeucral  Jeremiah  8.  Black  ;  '  la  some 
pointi  ofehariKttr  he  had  not  hia  equal  on  earth,  8aiJi  ngor,  eltar- 
neii.  and  precision  of  thought  teere  neeertinitedmlh  t}ie  same  fetietig 
ofdidion.'  And  adds  Hutthen  H.  Carpenter  :  '^is  opiniunt,  Ma(^ 
oughly  underttood.  viould  vuike  any  man  a  profound  Unegtr. 
Clark's  Sketche»  of  Eminent  Laityers, 

"  In  person  the  Chief  Justice  is  above  the  coi 
stature;  and  has  always  been  dislinguisbed  by  extrao^ 
(Unary  vigor  of  health  and  frame.  Ilia  tempera  iire  em- 
inently social  ;  and  among  all  classes  of  society  tbroagh- 
ont  the  State  he  is  ever  greeted  as  a  welcome  giieat. 
His  hearty  health;  his  fresh  nnd  genial  taste  ;  and  hia 
devotion  to  judicial  labors  indicate  a  man  on  whose  vigor- 
ous power  aye  has  made  no  mark, " —  United  States  Afonti 
ly  Law  Magazine. 
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Qie  CBonsooE  bead  is  refemd  to  elsevli««  (pace  363). 
Hot,  u  lu£  ponrait  fihove,  there  w»a  unple  body  to  sns- 

tiin  the  gimi  isteUect,  and  to  cutt  him  throagfa  man 
tbaa  serentT  rears  of  rigorons,  active  life- 

OJXSIUVS  riST>EXKlS  fl-lM-lSTT) 

"  Bon  SI  Port  Rk^Bood.  Sum  bland.  Xcw  Tork.  Ma;^  27. 
171M.of  Duu^Glock— t^fUtMof  aiiKcliiklmi:  fab  falber  niaol 
Tvgtubka  al  Slapletoa.  aod  auU  UMm  in  Xew  Y«k.  Ifam  a  cily 
of  ei^tT  ibrjuaaad  intiabiianta.  Like  otba  maikei-ganleoen.  b« 
wai  hii  own  bmlmaii.  and  alao  that  of  •cretal  of  his  neiglibore ; 
and  was  tbe  ori^nator  of  i)>e  Statm  bland  feny.  'Camecr 
made  maoj  tripi  to  cfaaip  of  hi*  falber'a  boat ;  be  oSered  his 
motber.  before  be  was  MTcinea.  to  pinagb,  barrow,  ai>d  plant 
eight  acres  of  roagli  land  for  one  bandred  dollan.  Tbe  time  waa 
abort,  tlie  uodertabiog  pbjncall;  impowible  for  oae  jvuth  ;  bat 
'  Coroeel.'  wiib  a  spirit  of  bis  own.  qnickly  secured  tbe  aid  of  a 
namber  of  playmales,  and  earned  the  hundred  dollara,  wfaicli  was 
Ibe  foundation  of  bU  ipleDdid  fnrtune.  Wiib  a  boat  obtained  with 
lliia  monej,  a  belter  one  than  his  father's — he  earned  in  three  yam 
three  IAo'imiiuI  doUnrt.  Ill  gate  mott  of  Oiit  U)  kU  mother;  but  in- 
vested a  (mall  part  in  two  other  boala  ;  so  he  waa  master  of  three 
Iiandf  Tessch,  one  of  them  a  periagua,  capable  of  carrytng  tnentj 
people,  the  iiesi  of  her  class  in  the  harbor.  He  operated  the  mos- 
ciuito  Beet  for  several  years  ;  tiiu  fure  was  eighteen  c*nts.  The  war 
of  1812  greatly  Increased  travel  to  Siaten  bland,  owing  to  the  plac- 
ing of  garrisons  at  The  Narrows.  In  1814hegotihe  contract  10  carry 
men  ami  supplies  to  the  harbor  forts,  after  a  lively  competition 
with  others  ;  he  ita»  not  Uie  loieeft  hidiUr  ;  hnthiirfpuUitionforrii- 
ergf)  brougM  him  the  eontmet ;  the  trips  between  Wards  Island. 
Hell  Gate,  Harlem,  and  The  Narrows  occupied  liim  constnntly  for 
many  months.  At  nineteen  he  moved  to  New  York,  kept  up  his 
Stalcii  Island  boats,  but  also  went  into  trade  with  Hudson  Itivcr 
boats  and  Long  Island  Sound  coasters  ;  he  owned  several  boats. 
sloops,  and  schooners,  sailed  them  to  every  point  In  the  harbor 
and  the  waters  contiguous  thereto,  aud  learned  to  know  every  inch 
of  the  geography  of  this  coast.  Fulton  was  developing  his  steam- 
boat, and  Vauderbilt,  In  1816,  became  captain  of  tbe  Bellona  at  one 
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thousand  dollars  a  year  leas  than  be  was  eamiog ;  but  be  saw  from 
the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  his  Harlem  River  boats  that  stoam 
would  supplant  them.  New  York  State  bad  granted  Fulton  and 
Livingston  exclusive  rights  to  navigate  the  waters  of  this  State ; 
every  steam-boat  a  trespasser  would  be  liable  to  search  and  oon- 
flscation.  The  Beilana  was  owned  by  a  company  with  Thomas 
Gibbons  at  its  head,  which  carried  passengers  from  New  York  to 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia;  who 
then  went  by  stage  to  Trenton,  and  by  boat  to  Philadelphia.  This 
company  fought  the  others  with  great  vigor,  until  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the  act  unconstitutional  and 
yoid,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  writing  the  opinion.  Vanderbilt  en- 
Joyed  this  tight  immensely.  In  the  next  twenty  years  there  were 
built  and  operated  for  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  eteam- 
boate  ;  and  it  vau  at  thi$  time,  a»  eomnuinder  of  t?iis  fleet,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  title  of  Commodore.  This  remarkable  man  feared  no  op- 
position.  On  tfie  other  hand,  he  seemed  to  love  and  court  it,  and 
always  kneto  how  to  meet  it.  His  boats,  built  largely  under  his  own 
plans  and  supervision,  were  swifter,  fiuer,  and  more  attractive  than 
those  of  his  rivals,  and  were  in  the  main  successful.  Ue  operated 
his  foundries  and  repair  -  shops.  When  gold  was  discovered  in 
California,  in  1849,  various  companies  soon  had  the  raouopoly  of 
the  Panama  traffic.  Vanderbilt  put  on  a  competing  line ;  sailed 
in  1860  for  Nicaragua  ;  personally  explored  a  new  route  to  the  Parific  ; 
and  got  a  cJuirter  from  the  Nicaraguan  government ;  and  in  1852 
sold  it  on  excellent  tcTms.  After  thirty  years  of  incessant  labor, 
he  mode  an  extended  European  trip,  upon  his  own  steamer,  TJte 
North  Star,  and  was  most  hospitably  entertained  in  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  both  publicly  and  privately  ;  many 
not  believing  that  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States  could 
travel  in  such  magnificence,  unless  as  a  commissioner  for  danger- 
ous political  designs.  He  then  built  a  line  of  steamers  from  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  and  another  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall, 
and  in  eleven  years  made  eleven  million  dollars. 

**  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  he  tried  to  estabish  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Europe,  but  the  English  opposition  was  too  great,  and 
he  failed.  In  1862  ?ie  gave  the  government  T/te  Vanderbilt,  the  swift- 
est and  best-appointed  steamer  afloat,  and  she  performed  valuable 
services,  for  which  Congress  gave  him  a  gold  medal,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  words  '  A  grateful  country,  to  Aer  generous  son.* 
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He  thea  boM  out  Iiia  sleam-boat  Interests  and  went  into  railroadiiig 
—first  In  Harlem  :  llien  in  New  York  and  New  Haven  ;  cornering 
Norwicli  ami  Worcester.  In  1863  he  was  niaile  presideol  of  the 
New  Yiirk  acid  Hnrlem,  wltb  its  stock  iit  tlilrty  dullars  ;  Its  stock 
Tose  in  August  or  ttial  year  to  one  hundred  and  seventy -nine  dol- 
lars. From  a  combination  against  him,  the  stock  fell  heavily;  bis 
brokers  Imiight  till  lie  liad  It  all.  Neat  year  lie  o[wrtt[cil  a  corner 
in  the  Harlem  road,  and,  lo  avert  a  pmilc,  settled  at  two  hundred 
and  eighty  five  dollars  a  share.  In  1865  lie  bought  at  a  reduced 
price  the  control  of  the  New  York  Central :  in  1867  hv  tiecame  its 
president;  in  1609  president  nt  the  Consolidated  New  York  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  with  a  thousand  miles  of  track  and  over  a 
bandrcd  million  dollars  of  capital  under  bis  control;  in  1866  an 
eighty  per  cent,  scrip  dividend  was  declared  on  both  roads ;  in 
spite  of  wlilch  shares  rose  lo  two  hundred  doltnrs  eacli ;  when  it 
■was  seen  that  the  Vanderbill  party  iiad  a  majorily  of  the  stock  of 
tiie  Lake  Shore,  lliey  secured  the'  control  of  the  entire  lint!  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  In  bis  fight  with  Drew  and  others  tor  llie 
cotitrni  of  the  Erie,  be  lost  seven  million  dollars  ;  but  he  got  back 
five  million  dollars  of  it  by  legal  proceedings.  Of  a  constructive 
leraperament.  he  created  corporations  which  lie  so  managed  that 
the  J  yielded  targe  dividends,  the  capital  then  being  increased  in 
harmony  with  the  earnings." — America'*  Sueeanfal  Men. 

Physically  he  was  a  splendid  man.  "Ih  wax  tall,  ath- 
letic, and  hrave  :  not  very  fond  of  books ;  but  devoted  lo 
open-air  life  and  npnrtx :  a  (iiie  swimmer;  and  a  ijood 
aarsman  and  horseman  ;  at  the  age  of  six  he  had  already 
driven  a  race-horse  at  full  speed  ;  a  fact  to  which  he  of- 
ten referred  in  later  years.  In  the  quiet  life  of  the  fur m. 
the  sailing  nf  boats,  fish i hi;,  and  other  amusements,  the 
tnture  railroad-preBident  gained  llie  physical  and  mental 
'  vifjor  which,  added  loliix  striking  appearance  and  sturdy, 
resolute  cfiaracler,  made  him  a  prinre  amontj  men.  He 
teas  a  man  of  great  physical  vigor  and  striking  personat- 
ity ;  six  feet  tall;  handsome  ;  and  with  clear  complexion. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words.  IJiinyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 
waa  one  of  his  fayorite  books,  aud  "There  is  Rest  for 
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the  Weary"  hia  favorite  hymu.  Politics  did  not  interest 
iiiin.  He  v<aa  fond  of  dr  icing  fine  horses;  he  gave  one 
million  to  Vanderbilt  TJniveraity,  Nashville,  Tonneeaee. 
He  liad  thirteen  children  by  his  first  wife." 

Among  many  stories  of  his  daring  in  storm  and  dan- 
ger, this  may  be  told  here :  In  a  sailing  -  race  from 
Statcu  Island  to  a  buoy  fiveniilea  out  in  the  Bay,  and  re- 
turn ;  the  favorite  was  a  costly  and  haudsome  sloop, 
which  could  easily  outsail  Vanderbilt's  peringna  —  this 
very  boat  he  liad  earned.  Upon  the  day  of  the  race  it 
blew  a  gale.  Nothing  eonlJ  suit  Vanderbilt  better. 
Thongh  he  pressed  the  sloop  hard,  she  rounded  the 
stake  first,  and  was  evidently  winning  as  she  liked. 
Hut  the  finish-line  had  been  placed  just  in  front  of  and 
too  near  a  stone-dock.  The  sloop,  as  she  neared  the  fin- 
ish, began  to  shorten  sail,  to  avoid  the  danger.  "Cor- 
ueel "  cracked  on  every  stitch  he  had  ;  shot  over  the 
line  a  winner  ;  crashed  into  the  dock  ;  his  boat  sank  ; 
he  shinned  up  the  mast,  won  the  prize  ;  and  a  few  dol- 
lars soon  patched  the  boat,  and  made  her  all  right. 

In  all  his  life  he  never  laid  on  flesh ;  but  mnscular, 
erect,  and  commanding,  he  was  one  of  the  finest-look- 
ing men  in  the  United  States.  He  drove  almost  daily; 
not  coopt'd  up  in  a  closed  carriage,  but  he  did  the  driv- 
ing, and  behind  the  fleetest  pair  of  horses  that  money 
could  buy.  And  woe  be  to  your  wheel  if  you  got  in  hia 
way.  But  no  blooded  horse  he  ever  drove  had  more  of 
the  true  racing-spirit  in  him  than  did  this  modem  viking 
and  railroad  king,  w?io  made  an  areroge  of  a  million  a 
year  for  eighty  gears — one  of  the  e/ro)igtsi,  manliest,  tmoE-i 
greatest  men  America  has  get  produced. 

BESRY  CLAY  (im-18»S) 

Bom  in  the  "  Slashes."  Haaover  County,  Virginia,  w 
poor  Baptist  miuialer ;   llirce  yenrs  nt  school ;   five  reodiog  Ib| 
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settling  in  Lexioglon,  Kentucky, wliera  his  attractive  home."ABh- 
laDil."  still  Btiiuds;  Buving  many  a  murderer's  ueck;  eatcnag  llie 
United  Slates  Semite  before  lie  was  tliirty  ;  (leclinlog  tbe  position 
of  AsBociutu  JuaLice  of  the  Uoited  States  Supreme  Court  ;  Iho 
mnst  famous  Speaker  tUe  House  ot  RepreKotatires  ever  liiiil. 
"  nu  leaping  Coagreat  in  1843,"  wrote  Critteodeu,  "  «wir  mmtthing 
like  the  mul'i  quilling  the  bodj/."  Secretary  of  Slate  ;  tuuglit  two 
duels  ;  Ave  times  tried  to  b«  President,  but  said  lie  would  sooner 
be  right  llian  Presideut. 

Carl  Scbur£  says  :  "He  waa  witAout  question  Ike  greateet  par- 
Uameatart/ orator,  and  one  ot  the  greatest  popular  speakers,  Ameri* 
ca  bos  ever  bad.  Webster  excelled  him  in  breadth  of  knowledge. 
In  kecnuoHS  of  reasoning,  i'»  weight  of  argaimnt,  and  In  purity  of 
diction.  But  Clay  possessed,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  the  true  otvi- 
torieal  lemfierament. ;  that  force  of  nervous  exaltation  which 
makes  the  orator  feel  himself,  and  appear  to  others  a  superior 
being  :  and  almost  irresistibly  transfers  his  thoughts,  his  pussioos, 
and  his  will  into  tbe  miud  and  heart  of  the  lisiencr.  Webster 
would  Instruct  and  convince  and  elevate  ;  but  Clay  uould  oreramu 
hit  auilienee.  In  the  elements,  too,  which  make  a  man  a  leader. 
Clay  was  greatly  the  superior  of  Webster ;  as  well  as  of  oil  other 
GOtt temporaries,  erej:pUiig  Andrew  Jaekmn.  He  had  not  only,  in 
rare  development,  (be  faculty  of  winning  the  aJTeclioniite  de- 
votion of  metii  but  his  personality  imposed  Itself  without  an  effort 
so  forcibly  upon  others  Chat  they  involuntarily  looked  to  him  for 
direction;  waited  for  his  decisive  word  before  making  up  their 
minds;  and  not  seldom  yielded  Ibdr  better  judgment  to  his  will- 
power. While  thii  made  him  a  ferg  ttrong  leader,  lie  aat  not  a  safe 
guiile.  Tbe  rare  brightness  of  bia  intellect  and  bis  fertile  fancy 
served,  indeed,  to  make  himself  and  others  forget  lila  lack  of  ac- 
curate knowledge  and  studious  thought  ;  but  these  brilliunt  quali 
lies  could  not  compensate  for  his  deflclency  in  that  prudence  and 
forecast  which  are  required  for  the  succcssfid  direction  of  political 
forces.  His  Impulses  were  vehement,  and  bis  mind  not  well  filled 
for  the  patietU  analyeia  of  complicated  problems,  and  of  dlHlcult 
political  silUBtions.  Hit  imagination  frequently  ran  aaay  aith  hit 
underatanding.  He  disliked  advice  which  differed  from  his  prc- 
couceircd  opinioos;  and  with  his  imperious  temper  and  nidlanl 
Gombativencss,  he  was  apt,  as  in  the  struggle  about  the  Uiiiicl 
Slates  Bank,  to  put  himself,  and  to  hurry  his  party,  into  posliluns 
&41 
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or  great  disadvantage.  .  .  .  His  integrity  as  a  public  mail  reroaiaed 
without  tilemisli  tlimogliout  his  long  cureer.  Ha  preserved  ha 
equally  intact  name  iu  tbe  conduct  of  hie  private  affairs.  In 
moncj  muttera  lie  was  always  a  mnn  of  Lonor,  mnintaining  the 
priuciplea  and  pride  of  a  gen tld mail." 

He  was  six  feet  one  inch  high,  erect,  and  command- 
ing ;  witti  high  forehead,  prominent  nose,  blue  eyes, 
lttrgemouth,anda,powerfui,  melodious  voice.  The  JVorfft 
American  Review,  for  January,  1866,  eaya  :  '•  In  no  mau 
of  our  knowledge  has  ever  been  combined  so  much  of 
the  foresl-chief  with  bo  much  of  the  good  of  the  trained 
man  of  business  as  in  llenry  Clay,  Tiiis  was  the  secret 
of  his  power  over  claaseB  of  men  so  diverBc  as  the  linnters 
of  Kentucky  and  the  manufacturers  of  New  England. 
Of  typical  Southern  make,  long-barrelled,  tall,  wi) 
alert,  daring,  that  seething  brain  kept  the  body  too 
tive  to  ever  let  it  get  far  out  of  condition. 
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"  'Willie  Mr.  Webster,  aa  apolilictan  anii  tiilateiiaan.'  iayt 
Everett.  ■  tuu  -ptrforined  an  amou»(  of  intellectual  Inbor  nijf!ei«nt  to 
form  the  tote  occupation  ^  an  active  life  ;  thero  la  do  doubt  tlial  bis 
arguments  to  tlie  Court,  and  his  addresses  to  the  jury  in  impor- 
tant taitt  i^laiB,  would,  if  iliey  bni)  been  rcportei!  like  bis  political 
apeecbes,  have  filled  a  mucli  preater  t/nee.'  And  bis  friend  mlgbl 
bave  added  tbat  the  labor  bestowed  in  the  examiuatioD  and  gen- 
era] treuLroeiit  of  bia  cases  cost  him  real  toil,  and  required  a  more 
tliorougb  empioymem  of  bis  trausceudent  talenta  than  tbe  prep- 
aralLOQ  of  all  bis  arguments,  addresses,  and  speecbes.  legal  and 
political.  Tlu  pn/fOHiinnal  iMrk  actually  jierfarnKd  by  hit  mind 
iluring  the  forts  Jir«  yeartof  hit  jnUilic  life,  ifgiten  at  t/u:  game  Unyth 
(U  Ilia  piildiahed  effort*,  coald  itareely  have  been  printed  in  lew  than 
imeral  tearet  of  volumei.  And  iheQ.  wlieo  ft  is  considered  hott  tbat 
work  waa  performed  ;  hoto  etery  part  of  it  aaa  eMCtited  ;  ahatpei^ 
feotion  and  pmter  veit  itamped  upon  all  of  it.  the  mind  aimoit 
gen  at  l/te  evntemptation.    Or,  If  the  mind  of  aaj  will 
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the  contetnplatiou  of  lliia  almost  inconceivable  siicceesfun  of  ia- 
tetlectual  lubors  of  the  Rig/iest  order,  and  of  tlie  grandeur  ami  glory 
tn  which  It  all  tended,  iind  unto  which  it  llnallj  allainal ;  It  caa 
hardly  do  bo  in  betler  terma,  or  uoder  a  belt«r  guldu  than  that 
furuUhed  In  Ihtt  hmguiige  of  one  whom  it  is  scnrccly  possible  □□! 
to  quote  upon  tliia  subject.  'There  presents  itselr.' sa>3  Mr. 
Choatc,  '  on  the  first,  and  to  any  observation  of  Mr.  Wehsler'a  life 
■ml  churactep,  a  twofold  eminence  —  eminenee  of  the  very  highest 
rank  in  a  tteofold  Jielii  of  inlelleetual  and  public  display — IJie  pmfet- 
Hon  of  the  lair,  and  the  pivfemon  ef  tCatemaaathip,  of  which  it  leauld 
not  be  easy  to  recall  any  parallel  in  th^  biography  of  illiMHoiia  men. 
Without  seeking  for  parnilels,  and  without  a.ssiTtiug  that  they  do 
not  exist,  consider  that  he  teas,  iy  unitiertal  ilesignatian,  th*  leader  of 
the  genrnU  Atntriean  Btir  ;  and  that  }ie  teas  also,  by  an  cqutUlg  uni- 
ivnoi  designalion,  fvremoiit  of  her  tiatesmen  litiiiy  at  hit  death  ;  f  d- 
ferior  to  not  ouu  who  has  lived  and  acted  since  the  opening  of  hfs 
own  public  life.  Look  at  these  aspects  of  bis  greatness  separate- 
ly ;  and  from  opposite  sides  of  the  surpassing  elevaiion.  Coiisider 
that  hii  single  enreer  at  the  Bar  may  have  teemed  to  have  been  enovgh 
to  employ  the  largeet  faculties  wilhout  repose  for  a  lifetime, •  ami 
that,  it  then  and  thus  the  inflnitiis  forensium  rerum  labor  should 
have  conducted  Lim  to  a  mere  profcsslonHl  reward— a  Bench  of 
Chancery,  or  the  law— the  crown  of  the  first  of  advocates— ^j'urt* 
peritorium  eloqiientimimttt — to  the  pure  and  incre  honors  of  n  great 
magistrate  ;  that  that  would  be  as  much  as  is  allotted  to  the  ablest 
in  the  distribution  of  fame.  E»en  at  heart,  if  I  may  say  go — of 
his  illustrious  repulalioti— how  long  to  win  it — how  worthy  of  all 
tlist  labor r"—r«J?l>  Webtter  and  Ilia  Masterpieces. 


L'uited  States  Senator  Lodge  aaya  :  "  Hia  great  sue 
ct'88  Mr.  Webster  owed  solely  to  hia  intellectual  power, 
supplemenieil  by  great  physical  gifts.  No  man  ever  was 
iortt  into  the  world  better  formed  by  nature  for  the  career 
of  an  orator  and  statesman.  He  had  everything  to  com- 
pel the  admiration  and  submission  of  his  fellow-men. 
But  the  imposing  pTfsem-e  was  only  the  outward  sign  of 
the  man.  Within  waa  a  massive  and  powerful  intellect, 
not  creative  or  ingenious,  but  with  a  wonderful  vigor  of 
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grasp;  cnpacious,  peneirating,  far-reaching.  Mr.  ITsJ 
sUr's  strongest  and  most  rharacteristie  mental  qitalitit 
were  weight  and  force.  Hef  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  dee 
with  large  subjects  in  a  large  way." 

Mr.  Morse  says:  "  lu  the   immediate  effect  of  Mn] 
Webster's  speeches  was  tbe  phymcat  influence  of  the  mattfl 
himself.     We  can  but  Ualf  understand  liis  eloquence  antfJ 
its  influence  if  we  do  not  carefully  study  his phynical  a. 
tributeB ;  his  temperament  and  disposition.      In  faoOiJ 
form,  and  voice,  Xature  did  tier  utmost  for  Daniel  Welh\ 
ster.    No  envions  fairy  was  present  at  his  birth  to  e 
these  gifts  by  her  malign  iufluence.     He  seemed  to  evtri/% 
one  to  be  a  giant ;  that  at  least  is  the  word  we  most  c 
monlyfind  applied  to  him ;  and  there  is  no  better  proof  of  M 
his  enormous  pliysicat  imj>ressiveness  than   this  welUj 
known  fact ;  for  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  man  of  extraor*| 
dinary  stature.     lie  was  fire  feet  ten  incites  in  height;  *  J 
and,  in  health,  weiglied  a  little  less  than  two  hundred 
pounds.     These  are  the  proportions  of  a  large  mim,  but 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  them.     We  must  look 
elsewhere  than  to  mere  size  to  discover  why  men  spoke 
of  Webster  as  a  giant.     He  had  a  swarthy  complexioa 
and  straiglit  black  hair.     His  head  was  very  large,  the 
brain  weighing,  as  is  well  known,  more  than  any  on 
record,  except  those  of  Cnvier;  and  of  the  celebrated 
bricklayer.     At  the  same  time  his  head  was  of  noble 
shape ;  with  a  broad  and  lofty  brow ;  and  his  features 
wore  finely  cnt,  and  full  of  massive  strength.     His  eyes 
were  extraordinary.     They  were  very  dark  and  deep-sot ; 
and,  when  he  began  to  rouBe  himself  to  action,  shouo 
with  the  deep  light  of  a  forge-fire,  getting  ever  more 
glowing  as  excitement  rose.     His  voice  was  in  harmony 
with  hia  appearance.     It  was  low  and  musical  in  eonver- 
Bfttion ;  in  debate  it  was  high  but  full,  ringing  out  in 
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muments  of  excitement  like  acliirion  ;  and  tlion  sinking 
to  deep  notes  with  the  eolemu  riiihuess  of  orgaii-tones ; 
while  the  wordB  were  accompanied  by  a  nmnner  iu  which 
grace  and  dignity  mingled  in  complete  accord.  The  im- 
pression which  he  produced  upon  the  eye  and  ear  is 
ditScult  to  express.     There  is  so  man  in  all  histokt 

WHO   CAME  INTO  THE  WORLD  BO  EQITIPPED  PHYSICALLY 

FOR  SPEECH,  /n  thin  direction  Nature  could  do  no  more. 
The  mere  look  of  the  man  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  made 
all  who  saw  and  heard  him  feel  that  he  must  be  the  embodi- 
vienl  of  wisdom,  digiiily,  and  strength;  d  ivinely  eloquent, 
even  if  ho  siit  iu  dreamy  silence,  or  attored  nothing  but 
heavy  commonplaces. 

'"It  is  commonly  said  that  no  one  of  the  many  pict- 
ures of  Mr.  Webster  gives  a  true  idea  of  what  he  waa. 
"We  can  readily  believe  this,  when  we  read  the  descrip- 
tions which  have  come  down  to  ns.  That  indefinable 
quality  which  we  call  personal  magnetism,  the  power  of 
impressing  by  one's  personality  every  human  being  who 
comes  near,  was  at  itsheight  in  Mr.  Webster.  Tlterehave 
/teen  few  instances  in  history  where  there  is  such  constant 
reference  to  merely  physical  attributes  as  iu  the  case  of 
Mr.  Webster.  His  general  appearance  and  his  eyes  are 
the  first  and  last  things  alhided  to  in  every  contempo- 
rary description.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  atory  of 
the  English  navvy  who  pointed  at  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
streets  of  Liverpool  and  said,  '  There  goes  a  king.'  Sid- 
ney Smith  exclaimed  when  he  saw  him,  '  Oood  heavens; 
he  ie  a  small  cathedral  by  himself!' " 

Carlyle,  no  lover  of  America,  wrote  to  Emerson  :  "  Not 
many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfa&t  the  notablest  of  all  your 
notabilities,  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  mabnxficent 
SPECIMEN.  I'on  might  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  is  ol'r 
Yankee  Englishman ;  such  liuus  we  uake  in  Yankee- 
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iiAND.'  As  a  logic-fencer,  or  Parliamentary  Hercuhs,  ans 
would  incline  to  back  him  at  first  eight  against  all  the  ea> 
tant  world.  The  tanned  complexion  ;  that  amorphous, 
crag-like  face ;  the  dull  black  eyes  under  the  precipice  of 
brows,  like  dull  anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be 
blown;  the  mastiff-mouth  accurately  closed;  I  have  not 
traced  so  much  of  silent  Berserker  rage  that  I  remember 
of,  in  any  man.  I  guess  I  should  fiot  like  to  be  your  nig- 
ger! Webster  is  not  loquacious,  but  he  is  pertinent,  con- 
clusive ;  a  dignified,  perfectly  bred  man,  though  not 
English  in  breeding  ;  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  reception 
among  us,  and  meeting  such,  I  understand.  '*  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  by  Mr.  Webster  when  in  England  ;  and 
it  was  a  universal  impression.    Wherever  he  went 

MEN  FELT  IN  THE  DEPTHS  OF  THEIR  BEING  THE  AMAZ- 
ING FORCE  OF  HIS  PERSONAL  PRESENCE.     lie  COUld  COU- 

trol  an  audience  by  a  look ;  and  could  extort  applause 
from  hostile  listeners  by  a  mere  glance. 

His  personal  friend,  Peter  Harvey,  in  his  Life  of  Web- 
ster, tells  us  more  about  his  wonderful  physique.  He 
says:  ^' As  he  matured  in  life  he  greio  stronger.  His 
early  indulgence  infield-sports  confirmed  his  health;  and 
provided  him  at  last  with  unusual  physical  vigor  and 
strength.    He  was  a  capital  wrestler  ;  and  often, 

WHEN  HIS  TWO  SONS  HAD  BECOME  MEN,  HE  WOULD 
CHALLENGE  THEM  TO   WRESTLE;    AND   COULD' READILY 

THROW  EITHER  OF  THEM.  The  habit  of  out'door  recrea- 
tion  was  continued  throughout  his  life.  Of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's daily  habits,  when  free  from  all  restraints  of  com- 
pany, I  think  I  may  say,  without  egotism,  that  I  know 
as  much  as  any  man  ;  for  /  was  with  him  a  great  deal ; 
and  of  course  my  presence  imposed  no  restraint  upon 
him.  During  the  heated  controversy  about  nullification, 
they  usually  became  personal  in  their  debates.    Some- 
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times  violence  was  threatened  to  individuale.  Many 
armed  themBelves  to  repel  an  assault  if  they  should  be 
attacked.  His  aon  once  asked"  him  why  he,  too,  did  not 
arm  himBelf.  His  reply  was  :  '  Mi/  son,  I  war  wilhprin- 
ci'ples,  not  with  men.  I  give  no  occasion  for  a  personal 
asBanlt.  Besides,'  he  added,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  'FEW  men  would  vbntuhe  to  assail  mk 

IN  THE  STREET  ;  IP  ONE  SII01;LD,  HE  WOULD  PHOBABLY 
BE  PUT  TO  BEST  FOIl  A  POKTNIQIIT  FOR  HIS  TEMER- 
ITY.' Webster  certainly  waa  not  a  haudBome  mau ;  but 
he  was  tall,  with  a  chest  like  a  IIerccles  ;  a  mag- 
nificent head,  with  beetling  brows,  and  cavernous,  mel- 
ancholy black  eyes  of  the  moat  searching  and  significant 
expression.     No  other  human  eye  was  ever  like  hin." 

They  put  men  to  sleep  in  the  prize-ring.  But  it  is 
only /or  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds.  But  Webster's 
plan  was  to  make  it  so  effectual  that  it  would  last  a  fart- 
night.  Fowler,  the  famous  phrenologist,  used  to  say  that 
Webster's  chest  girthed  forty-five  inches.  If  so,  for  a 
five-foot-ten  man  he  waa  a  wonder.  Certainly  he  had  a 
vast  chest — at  once  a  mighty  factory  and  storehouse  of 
vitality,  worthy  to  feed  such  a  colossal  brain.  And  to 
do  such  a  gigantic  life-work.  And  he  held  his  cheat  as  a 
man  ought  to  do ;  and  with  the  very  effect  so  holding 
such  a  cheat  will  always  bring — an  effect  well  told  by 
flnck  t  "Ad  arched  chest  imparts  to  man's  vyhole  figure 
aa  aspect  of  physical  perfection,  not  to  sag  sublimity,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  statues  of  gods,  in  which  the 
chest  is  intentionally  made  more  prominent  than  it  can 
ever  be  in  a  man ;  presumiihly  in  order  to  weaken  the 
impression  of  the  cheat's  mofe  animal  neighbor,  the  ab- 
domen. There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  our  phraseology 
which  localizes  courage,  boldness,  martial  valor,  in  a 
man'a  vigorous  breast." 
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And  did  they  not  often  call  him  the  Jove-like  Web- 
ster ?  What  other  man  in  Senate  or  Ucmse  of  Repre- 
seiitutives ;  in  the  Hoaae  of  Lords  or  Commons  ;  in  the 
Reichetag;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  the  Cortes,  has 
such  a  mugniiicent  chest  and  mighty  presence  to-day  as 
had  thia  same  '^  ParHameiilan/  Hercules"?  Well  does 
oue  writer  put  it, "  The  grandest  presekce  seen  since 
Charlkmaonb  1" 


■E  (nsa-isM) 
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Oiibcrt  Clark  Baya  ;  "  Ue  occupies  a  uuique  positinn,  won  by 
powerful  anil  peculiar  ^euiua.  That  wbich  pre-emineully  disUn- 
guiahed  bira  was  liis  tendetic}'  and  power  to  idmliu  liia  clients  and 
Ibcir  cause.  If  in  tlie  s\\eet  forctof  hit  underilandiug  Webster  wtis 
greater ;  ha  bad  no  sliiire  id  tbosu  graceful  Qualities  of  mind  and 
art  wliicb  Choate  su  conspicuously  displayed  :  wbile,  as  an  acute 
aod  subtle  dialectician,  Webster  nur  any  other  ever  approocbed 

"  Choate's  first  appearance  at  tbe  Bar  was  the  slgual  Cor  ntiicli 
Ittugbter  and  ridicule.  His  udrent  was  regarded  by  the  lawyers 
and  suitors  of  bis  day  very  mueb  as  tlie  appearance  of  Pegasus 
would  be  recelvisi  by  tbe  steady.going.  enrtli.born  equine,  if  lie 
should  desceud  anil  assume  tb«  rCIe  uf  a  cart-horse.  Hia  wnys  went 
not  tbeir  ways.  Ills  rcccntricitles  and  his  struggles  to  carry  his 
burden  aloft  into  his  native  element  excited  much  murriment.  But 
soon  it  was  found  that  Pegasus  drew  hia  load  better  than  any  of 
tbem.  despite  his  antics  and  liia  curvetings.  Men  soon  came  to  aC' 
knowledge  that  here  was  a  new  aud  legitintale  style  of  advocacy  : 
and  altbougU  it  proved  iuimiCable,  yet  it  soon  secured  uogrudgiug 
admiration  ;  and  to  the  new-comer  was  accorded  the  leadership 
which  his  unique  genius  demanded.  From  then  until  his  death 
he  was  as  much  sovereign  iu  the  Bostou  court-house  aa  Webster 
woslnFaneuil  Hall. 

"Ilia  voice,  which  naturally  was  rich,  grand,  and  melodious,  he 
frequently  urged  to  its  highest  key  ;  bealirieked;  he  raved  ;  heloreft 
passion  to  tatters  ;  he  awuug  his  dsts :  he  ran  his  trembling  fingers 
through  bis  lung.curlioglockSidripping  with  perspiration;  be  shook 
his  head  like  a  lion's  mune  ;  he  raised  his  body  on  Lis  toes,  utd 
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lirougbt  bia  weight  down  on  his  heels  iviLli  a  force  Uiai  shook  the 
cnurt-rooin  ;  hepituaed  tortwoorUireesccnnils,  Ihrewbnckhistaead, 
sneptUiejurywitb  a  lerrlltc  glance,  aud  violijotly  inlmlcd  bia  breath 
tbroiigb  Ilia  nostrils  witb  a  snulUng  llint  was  beard  all  over  tbe 
Pourt-room  ;  bis  weird  eyes  glared  like  a  maniac's ;  bis  wrinkled 
face  ftssumett  a  hundred  unnatural  corrugatioua  ^  in  sliort,  Lis 
speech  lore  Ids  frame,  and  his  body  was  cnnvnlaeil  like  thai  of 
tbe  Delpliic  priestess  in  ber  moments  at  inspiration.  All  this 
seems  very  ridlciitoiis  in  tbe  description.  It  Is  not  singular  that  it 
sometimes  excited  derision.  But  derision  was  sUnrtliTed,  Oqcc 
when  a  party  to  the  suit  In  progress  laughed  at  Cboate's  extrava- 
gance tbe  advocate  crushed  bim  by  advancing  on  bim  with  u  thun- 
dering '  let  those  laugh  who  irln,'  " 

Ghoate's  personal  appearance  was  as  remarkable  as  hie 
oratory.  Above  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  poioer/ul  chest 
and  ahouldera.  a  gaunt  frame,  huge  hands  and  feet;  a 
rolling,  lumbering  sort  of  gait,  a  bilious,  coSee-colored 
complexion:  hie  face  deeply  corrngated  with  profound 
wrinkles  and  hollows  and  seamed  with  powerfnl  lineB: 
hia  head  deep,  rather  than  wide,  and  completely  covered 
with  Ininriant  black  curly  hair,  scarcely  tinged  with 
gray  at  the  day  of  his  death  ;  month  large,  and  lipa  thin 
and  tremulous  :  his  eyes  large,  deep-set,  and  black,  with 
a  weird,  far-away  expreaaion  in  quiet;  but  a  terrible 
bnrning  intensity  in  excitement; — a  face  uoticeabie  in 
a  throng  of  a  thousand,  with  intellect  looking  out  at  ev- 
ery point ; — a  moat  haggard,  woe-begono,  fortune-telling 
countenance :  his  person  arrayed  in  slouching,  ill-fit- 
ting garments,  including  always  several  coats  of  varions 
'  and  indescribable  hues,  which  he  doffed  or  donned  in 
the  progress  of  a  cause,  according  to  the  amount  of 
perspiration  which  be  was  secreting;  and  a  cravat 
which  has  keen  said  "  to  meet  in  au  indescribable  tie, 
which  seems  like  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  original 
atoms.      Ue  possessed  a  wotiderful  capacity  for  labor 
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and  stady;  bnt  was  a  martyr  to  sick-headaches  all 
liis  life/' 

And  no  one  looking  into  his  habits  of  ceaseless  oyer- 
study  will  wonder  that  he  had  sick -headaches.  For 
he  used  the  means  which  bring  them  and  neglected  the 
things  which  prevent  them.  Naturally  strong,  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  regular — or  irregular — habits  of  exercise, 
nothing  to  relieve  a  congested  brain. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  (1809-1865) 

"A  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  forraeeing  man  ; 

Sagacious,  patient ;  dreading  praise, — not  blame.^* 

— Lownx. 

"Bom  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  in  extreme  poverty;  his 
father  unable  to  read  or  write  ;  unaided  by  his  parents  ;  only  a  year 
at  school;  never  for  a  day  master  of  his  time  till  twenty-one ;  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature  at  twenty-five  ;  a  lawyer  at  twenty-seven  ; 
in  Congress  at  thirty-seven  ;  meeting  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the 
famous  squatter  -  sovereignty  debates ;  President  of  the  UnitfOd 
States  at  fifty.  A  many  -  sided  man  :  he  was  successively  boat- 
man, axeman,  hired  -  laborer,  clerk,  surveyor,  captain,  legislator, 
lawyer,  postmaster,  orator,  politician,  statesman,  President,  and 
martyr.  In  youth  he  read  ^wp;  RfMmon  Crusoe ;  Pilffr%m*$ 
Progress;  a  United  States  history;  Weems*s  Washington;  and 
the  Bible ;  later  some  philosophy,  science,  and  literature  —  ««- 
peeially  Shakespeare.  '  In  all  the  elements  that  constitute  a  greaii 
lawyer,'  said  Judge  David  Davis,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  *he  had /<?w  equals.'  When  he  had  attacked  meanness, 
fraud,  or  vice,  he  was  powerful— merciless  in  denunciation.  He 
said  :  '  All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,  /  owe  to  my  angel-mother — 
blessings  on  her  memory.'  He  used  no  stimulants — or  oaths.  In 
1864  he  said  he  had  never  read  a  novel.  Yet  ?ie  had  the  capacity  of 
patience  beyond  any  precedent  on  record.  One  of  his  mottoes  was, 
•  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.*  "—Morsels  Life  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Fortunately  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the  body 
of  this  great  man ;  of  how  he  trained  it ;  and  how  it 
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helped  him  to  do  a  life's  work  of  vast  importance  to 
nmukind. 

"LeoDard  Swett  saya  :  'Daring  Lincoln's  yoath  he 
had  everywhere  been  distinguixhed  as  the  crniening  athlete 
in  the  neighborhoods  in  which  he  lived.  Everywhere  along 
the  frontier,  since  that  frontier  has  niArcheJ  from  the  east 
westward,  some  fellow  has  been  "  cock  of  the  walk  "  who 
could  oilt-wrestleand  ont-run,and  out- jump  everybody. 
Littr^iln  wim  that  pernon  wherever  he  lived,  tie  was  thai 
hoy  when  yonng  in  Indiana ;  and  afterwards  iu  New  Salem 
he  made  a  hero  of  himself ,  tcredUng,  rii lining,  jumping, 
lifting,  and  ill  other  innocent  aiiniseiiieuls  of  llial  character. 
Hk  was  six  feet  three  asd  a  half  inches  tall; 
long-armed;  long-Umbed;  brawny-handed ;  wilh  no  super- 
fluous flesh ;  toughened  by  labor  in  the  open  air;  of  perfect 
health  ;  and  his  grip  was  like  the  grip  of  Herculeb. 
Together  with  the  talk  of  organizing  a  company  in  New 
Salem  began  the  talk  of  making  Lincoln  the  captain  of  it. 
His  charnri eristics  as  an  athlete  had  made  something  of 
n  hero  of  him.  Turning  to  me  with  a  smile  at  the  time, 
he  said :  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  the  idea  of  being 
the  captain  of  that  company  pleased  me.*"" — Reniin- 
isrences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Allen  Thorndike  Hice. 

■'  Hie  agility  and  strength  were  remarkable,  and  no  one 
in  the  vicinity  could  throw  him  in  a  wrestling -match. 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  carry  a  load  whirh  three 
men  could  hardly  lifl ;  and  he  once  picked  up  a  hen-house 
weighing  over  six  hundred  pounds  and  carried  it  a  con- 
siderable distance.  He  could  strike  a  maul  a  heavier  blow 
than  any  other  man.  /fe  could  sink  an  axe  deeper  inio 
the  wood  than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw." — French's  Lin- 
coln. 

"The  Clary's  Grove  boys  (ronghs)  at  New  Salem 
twice  a  week  had  horse  -  play.     They  would  nail  any 
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Btranger  in  a  hogshead,  and  roll  Ijim  down-hill.  Lin- 
coln's reputation  for  strength  and  courage  at  first  kept 
them  off;  but  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  was 
put  on  to  wrestle  him.  Seeing  that  lie  oould  not  man- 
age the  tall  stranger,  his  frieuds,  by  kirkinji  and  trip- 
ping, nearly  got  him  down.  Putting  forth  his  whole 
strength,  he  held  the  pride  of  Clary's  Grove  in  his  arms 
like  a  child,  a7td  ahnnst  choked  the  exubernnf  life  out  of  ' 
him.  For  a  moment  &  general  fight  seemed  inevitable  ; 
bat  Lincoln,  standing  ntidiamayed,  witli  his  back  to  the 
wall,  looked  so  formidable  in  his  defiance  that  honest 
admiration  took  the  place  of  momentary  fury,  and  his 
danger  was  over.  The  verdict  of  Clary's  Grove  was  that 
he  was  the  clewrest  fellow  that  ever  broke  into  the  settle- 
ment. As  to  Armstrong,  he  was  Lincoln's  friend  and 
sworn  brother,  am  xoon  ax  he  recovered  the  use  of  hia 
larynx ;  and  the  bond  tbus  created  lasted  through  life. 
Lincoln  made  ample  amends  for  the  liberty  he  hud  taken 
with  Jack's  throat  by  saving  in  a  memorable  trial  his 
son's  neck  from  the  halter." — Nicolay  and  ffatf'/'  Life  of 
Lincoln. 

"Lincoln  was  belieTGd  to  be  the  strongest  man  in  bis 
regiment ;  and  no  donbt  was.  He  was  certainly  (he  best 
wrestler  in  it,  and  after  Ihei/  left  Beardstotan  no  one  ever 
dispvfed  the  fact.  He  in  mid  to  'have  done  the  wrestling 
for  the  company.'  And  one  man  insists  that  he  always 
bad  a  handkerchief  tied  around  his  person,  in  readiness 
for  the  sport.  For  a  while  it  was  firmly  believed  that 
no  man  in  the  army  could  throw  him  down.  Ilia  com- 
pany confidently  pitted  him  'against  the  field';  and  ' 
were  willing  to  bet  all  they  had  on  thu  result.  At 
length  one  Mr.  Thompson  came  forward  and  accepted 
the  challenge.  Ife  was,  ih  fact,  the  most  famous  wresl- 
Itr  in  the  western  eottntry.     Tt  is  not  certain  that  the  re- 
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port  of  his  achievements  had  ever  reached  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  or  hia  friends.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  esi-- 
gerly  made  a  match  with  him  as  a  champion  not  un- 
worthy of  their  own.  Thompson's  power  and  Bkill.  how- 
ever, were  as  well  known  to  certain  persons  in  the  army 
as  Mr.  Lincoln's  were  to  others.  Each  side  was  abso- 
lutely certain  of  the  Victory,  and  bet  according  to  their 
faith.  Lincoln's  company  and  their  sympathizers  put 
up  all  their  portable  property ;  and  some,  perhaps,  not 
their  own,  including  •  knives,  blankets,  and  tomahawks  '; 
and  all  the  most  necessary  articles  of  a  soldier's  ontSt. 
When  the  men  first  met,  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  he 
could  throw  Thompson.  But  after  tnasling  with  him  a 
brief  space,  in  presence  of  the  anxions  assemblage,  he 
tnmed  to  his  friends  and  said  :  '  This  is  the  most  power- 
ful man  I  ever  had  hold  of.  He  will  throw  me,  and  yoii 
will  lose  yoor  all,  onless  I  act  on  the  defensive.'  He 
managed,  uevcrtheieaa,  '  to  hoid  him  oH  some  time ';  but 
at  last  Thompson  got  the  erofch  ■  hoixt  on  him;  and 
although  Lincoln  attempted,  with  all  hie  wondorfnl 
strength,  to  break  the  hold  by  'sliding  away,' a  few  mo- 
menta decided  his  fate.  He  was  fairly  thrown.  As 
it  reqnired  two  ont  of  three  falls  to  decide  the  bets, 
Thompson  and  he  immediately  came  together  again ; 
and  with  nearly  the  same  reanlt.  Lincoln  fell  under; 
hut  the  other  man  fell  ton.  There  was  just  enough  of 
uncertainty  about  it  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  a  hot  dis- 
pute, and  a  hot  fight.  Accordingly  Lincoln's  men  in- 
stantly began  the  proper  preliminaries  to  a  fracas.  '  We 
were  taken  by  anrpriae,'  saya  Mr.  Greene,  and  'being 
nnwilling  to  give  np  onr  property,  and  lose  onr  beta, 
got  up  iin  exouse  as  to  the  result.  We  declared  the  full 
a  kind  of  dog-fall;  did  so  apparently  angrily.'  Tlie 
fight  was  coining  on  apace,  and  bade  fair  to  be  a  big 
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and  bloody  one,  v>hfn  Lincoln  rose  up  and  said:  ' 
•the  i/uin  actually  threw  me  onee  fair — broadly  so;  , 
the  second  time,  this  very  fall,  he  threw  niefairh/,  though 
■not  so  apparently  so.'  He  wonld  conutenance  no  die- 
tarbanco,  and  his  nnexpected  and  somewbat  astonish- 
ing magnanimity  ended  iiU  attempts  to  raise  one." — 
Lnmon's  Lincoln. 

And  tbia  "boatman,  axeman,  and  hired-laborer,"  who 
made  such  an  imperishable  record  in  onr  biatory.  thns 
described  himself :  "  If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said,  /  am  in  height  six 
feet  four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh;  weighing  on  an 
average  one  hundred  and  eighty  poands ;  dark  com- 
plexion;  with  coaree  back  hair  and  gray  eyes." — Peo- 
ple's Cyclopmdia. 

Just  which  of  your  neighbors  could  hare  haiuited 
Abraham  Lincoln? 


wiLLEAU  e: 


:  (iS(ni-is9g) 


Of  8cotch  descent ;  son  of  Bir  Jobn  Oladsloae,  ft  wealthy  n 
clitLUt,  and  for  some  years  member  of  Pnrliamcnt  ;  at  ELOD,  dis- 
tJDguishcd  for  bis  scboturship  ;  at  Oxford,  wmner  nf  u  "  Double 
Flrsl"  in  1881  ;  Hod  famous  lliere  !□  Llie  political  debntes  in  Ibe 
Oxford  Doiou ;  in  1833  elected  lo  tbe  Hiiusc  of  Commons,  and 
makiog  a  brilliant  speecb  ;  in  1834  Junior  Lord  of  Ihe  Treaeury  ; 
in  1835  UndiT  SecreUry  of  Bute  for  Uie  Culonfee;  in  1S»9  pub- 
lUhed  bis  work  on  "  Cbiircb  and  Stale";  in  1841.  Vice-President 
of  Ihe  Board  of  Trade  :  M^isterot  tlie  Mini;  and  Member  of  Ihe 
Privy  Council ;  Bupportinj;  free-lmde  with  Peel,  be  resigned  his 
sent  io  tbe  House  -.  in  1847  re-elected  ;  in  1850,  on  Peel's  deatli. 
beeoming  Parliamentary  leader  and  master  uf  debate  ;  in  18S3  an- 
swering Disraeli  In  a  great  Bpecch  ;  then  Cliancellor  uf  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  again  in  18S9;  be  gave  much  time  lo  tlie  readjust- 
ment of  taxations  ;  on  Palmcraton's  death,  in  1863,  hecHme  again 
leader  of  thtj  Rouse  ;  in  18B0  resigning  ;  in  1868,  on  the  full  of  the 
Disraeli  ministry,  Qludstone  first  became  Prime  Minister  ;  urging 
854 
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Hie  diaestabiiBlimenl  of  the  Irish  Slnle  Cljureh  ;  then  the  l)iH  for 
tbe  reform  of  the  Irish  land  luwu,  both  o(  which  were  carried; 
six  years  out  of  pniilicB,  he  occupied  himself  very  Inrgelf  with 
Utcrarj  aud  hisioriciLl  Bitidies ;  in  1880  Prime  Minister  a  eecood 
time,  with  South  Afrioa,  Soudiin.  Egypt,  and  Ireland  unitinj:  wiih 
domeaiic  questions  in  keeping  him  busy ;  in  ISSf)  currjini; 
Ihrnugh  liis  great  scheme  of  Fiirliatnentary  reform,  arrangiug  the 
constituenoiea  in  more  oearly  proportionate  divisions  :  cutting  off 
insl)(nitlcant  boroughs,  and  adopting  a  near  approach  to  universnl 
suffrage :  temporarily  defeated  on  other  qtie«tians  ;  In  1885  tie  waa 
a  third  lime  made  Prime  Minister  bj  his  party,  the  Liberals,  who 
were  overwhelmingly  victorious  In  the  election  ;  in  1886.  his  bill 
for  an  Irish  Parliament  mode  hiro  many  enemies  and  brought  him 
defeat ;  then  for  ali  years  the  persistent  ndvocnte  of  Irish  autnno- 
my.  hu  wna  in  1883  triumphunlly  returned  to  power,  and  nf/iiirth 
limn  martf  Prime  Mihittcr;  his  speech.  February  13,  18S8,  for 
Irish  sel [government  being  a  masterpiece.  His  pen.  never  idle, 
lias  alfio  found  time  to  produce  "Studies  on  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Aee"  (1838).  ■Muvenlua  Mundi"  (186B),  "The  Vatican 
Decrees"  (1874),  -'Gleanings  of  Puat  Tears"  (1879),  and  ■•Tha 
Irish  Question"  (1886J. 

"Hr.  Qladstone's  intellect  is  massive  :  powerful  :  brilliant  and 
acute  :  bin  capaeitia  are  of  the  mont  ample  description,  broad  at  vkU 
a*  deep;  nnd  hii  nlorei  of  lenrninff  txlranrdiiiary  :  and  hit  acliv- 
its  *'"'  vei-eatitil}/  are  a  ttandtng  menace  to  hie  contemporarite." — 
Bronki'e  OUidetonf. 

One  of  his  biographers,  O.  Barnctt  Smith,  says:  "There  has 
rarely.  \i  ever,  been  witnessed  in  statesmnnahip  bo  singular  a  com- 
bination oT  Qualities  and  fueullieB.  witliout  being  possessed  of  tho 
highest  of  all  gif(!<.  nbsotulely  (he  iaforming  genius.  He  has  per- 
Laps  every  endowment  save  that." 

Of  his  rare  bodihf  powers  we  often  hear.  W,  T.  Stead, 
Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Qazetle,  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Suv,  Biiid  nt  him  at  eighty-aix  :  "Mr.  01af]stnne 
started  well.  He  was  born  of  heallhy  dock  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  He  had  enormous  driving-power 
find  phtfsical  energy,  Ihe  evidence  of  which  may  still  be 
»eeit,  palpable  to  all  inen,  in  llif  massive  formation  of  the 
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back  of  his  head.*  From  his  parents  he  had  everg  ad- 
vantage of  heredity  and  environment  from  yoatb  np. 
Over  the  mantel  -  piece  in  his  bedroom  there  is  em- 
blazoned a  text  which  explains  a  good  deal  of  the  tran- 
qnillity  which  has  saved  Mr.  Gladstone  from  nerrons 
exhatiBtion.  The  text  rnns:  'Thop  wilt  keep  him  in 
PERFECT  PEACE  WHOSE  MISD  13  STATED  OS  ThEE,' 
Mr.  Gladstone's  simple  bnt  fervent  religious  faith  is  the 
first  element  of  the  secret  of  his  continued  and  con- 
tinning  vigor ;  the  second  place  must  be  awarded  to  the 
happy  influence  of  a  fortunate  marriage.  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone held  the  view  that  it  was  the  wife's  duty  to  malte 

*If  a  great  back-Juad  thus  means  "  enornumt  driving-pmeer  and 
jAsn'^al  emrgy."  there  is  a  rich  field  for  study  id  tlie  heads  of 
Ihe  very  men  referred  to  in  this  chapter;  for.  judging  from  tbe 
best  Btnluea,  raodela,  portraits,  and  descriptions  of  Llicm  extaot, 
Socrates.  Plato,  Alcxnoder.  Demosthenes,  lluunilial,  Charlemafne, 
Wallace,  Luther.  Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great,  O'Conuell.  aialmera, 
Ooethe,  Wellinglon,  Napoleon,  Fmnklio,  Washington,  Webster, 
Beerlier.  SpHrfieon,  Bismarck  —  Indeed  nearlj  every  one  of  all 
these  migliiy  men  ;  aad,  if  the  marble  busts  In  Ihe  Astor  Library 
in  New  York  are  correct,  SoIod,  Seneca,  Pompey,  Alcibiiides. 
Thomistoclea,  Antony,  nearly  all  men  of  but  moderate  forehead, 
had  tnarmoiis  back-heads;  while  the  calipers  show  the  bnck-hend 
of  Julius  CiBsar  to  have  been  simply  colossal — the  largest  fliaraeler 
just  nboTo  and  back  of  Ihc  ear*,  to  l>e  tivice  as  great  as  ihnt  of  Ihc 
forehead  ;  and  the  Farncse  bust  of  him  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
has  a  l)ack-licad  of  a  breadth  abnoluldy  p/ieiinmenal ;  while  as  to 
Bismarck,  as  seen  on  page  'SS2,  a  Berlin  halter  once  related,  us  Ihe 
result  ot  his  phrenological  experience,  that ' '  of  nil  Oennan  tribet  tht 
M^kknbitrgeit  had  tlie  biggest  lieadn  ;  but  Ihat  no  Mkcklekburgkr 

KVF.n  RRQUTRED  SO  LAHOB  A  HAT  AS  THE  LoKD  OF  VaRZIN."    And 

ProfewMir  FritK  Schaper.  of  Berlin,  the  sculptor  who  has  modelled 
the  Chnticellor'a  bust  according  lo  accurate  measurementa  taken, 
Bays  that  "the  head  of  Bismarck  is  mainly  remarkable  for  its 
rin;ged  bulk  and  Btrengtb,  ajjd  for  its  abnormal  i 
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life  as  'cushiony'  as  possible.  She  would  display  a 
world  of  putience  and  cniining  diplomacy  to  keep  any 
disagreeable  thing  out  of  his  way ;  even  to  llie  extent  of 
silting  down  upon  the  Timts  for  a  whole  evening,  if  it 
should  contain  an  article  that  was  calculated  to  ruffle 
his  equanimity.  Besides  these  two,  his  religion  and  his 
wife;  two  outside  influences  which  kept  Uim  in  peren- 
nial youth  by  mimmizing  the  worry  of  life  ;  throiighoui 
the  whole  of  his  life  he  has  had  sleep  at  inslanl  command  ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  wake*  up  bright  attd  fresh 
viithin  ten  minutes  of  going  lo  sleep.  He  has  always 
been  a  famous  sleeper.  His  nightly  allowance  of  sleep 
is  fixed  at  seven  honrs.  His  methodical  regularity,  bis 
horror  of  unpuuctnality ;  his  saying  that  every  piece  of 
meat  nhould  be  bitten  thirty-tiDO  times ;  his  not  using  to- 
bacco  ;  his  rare  concent ral ion  on  whatever  work  he  is  at, 
taking  such  hold  of  him  that  he  has  to  be  aroused  from  it, 
us  most  men  are  aroused  from  sleep,  making  him  totally 
indifferent  to  his  surroundings  ;  his  keen  enjoyment  of 
his  rural  life  at  Hawarden  ;  his  always  having  lived  a 
country-life  when  he  could;  his  famed  habit  of  felling 
trees ;  and  his  always  being  a  great  walker — are  pointed 
out  as  causes  of  his  rare  staying  power  and  surpassing 
iiccomplishtneuts. " 

"  Friends  and  foea  alike  are  marvelling  over  the  mag- 
nificent speech  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  (at  eighty-  - 
three)  brought  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  to  a  close  ;  and  over  the  matchless  elo- 
quence of  its  delivery.  It  was  a  far  finer  effort  than  the 
tspeech  with  which  he  introduced  the  bill  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  is,  isdebd,  pbosol  nteu  by  competent  opinion  to 

HE  THE  QBEATEST  UTTERANCE  OF  Mk.  GLADSTONE'S 
LIFE,  BOTH   IN  MATTEK  AND  IS  MANNER.       The  momeDt 

he  took  the  fioor,  the  great  and  Grand  Old  Man  seemed 
957 
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to  feel  that  the  climax  of  his  life  had  come.  His  years 
dropped  from  him  like  a  cloak.  His  voice  was  like  a 
deep-tomd  btll,  clear  and  clarion.  Not  for  a  momcnl  did 
it  fail  him  during  the  hour  thut  he  held  the  House 
under  the  absolute  spell  of  his  eloquouce.  Kot  a.  eiugle 
oriitorical  arrow  was  absent  from  his  quiver,  and  he  used 
them  all.  Wit,  satire,  invective,  logic,  pleading,  scorn. 
aud  denunciatiuu  followed  each  other  in  overwhelm iui/ 
succession.  Mr.  Gladstotte  in  oratorical  passion  is  wai/- 
nificenl  and  terrible.  Lanf  night  he  toas  vengeance  incar- 
nate. Words  that  were  blows  fell  upou  his  etiemieB  with 
a  fury  that  made  the  great  gladiator  seem  something  more 
than  a  human  antagonist.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a 
scene  and  a  speech  which  made  it  more  evident  than  any 
previona  event  in  his  career  that  Mr.  Olaustonb,  at 

THE  PRESENT  MOMENT,  EMBODIES  GREATER  POWER  IS 
PERSONAL   LEADERSHIP  THAN  ANY   MAN  OF  HIS   TIMB.  ' 

— New  York  Sun,  February  4,  18U3. 
A  pretty  good  man  that  at  eighty-three,  surely  I 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  never  appears  to  greater  advsni 
than  when  taking  a  walk  in  the  country  with  a  congen- 
ial friend  whose  physical  powers  are  equal  to  the  task  of 
keeping  vp  with  a  peikstrian  whom  no  distance  could  tire. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  well  advanced  in  life  that  h« 
took,  partly  as  an  amusement  and  partly  for  exercise,  to 
the  prac/ice  of  felling  trees.  In  this  difficult  art  he  at-, 
tained  a  skill  which  was  the  marvel  of  professional  woods- 
men; and  of  which  the  muscles  of  his  arm,  wiry  and 
spare,  like  the  rest  of  his  body,  gave  Utile  promise.  In 
his  youth  he  often  spoke  of  himself  as  hein/j  good  upon 
any  day  for  a  forty-mile  walk,  and,  although  ho  never 
accomplished  the  feat  performed  more  than  once  by  his 
second  son,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone,  of  walking  up 
from  Oxford  to  London  in  a  day  (tifty-sii  miles);  it 
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was/rom  no  defictenry  of  petlenlrian  endurance..  A"i  or- 
dinary frame  was,  indeed,  requisite  to  carry  Mr.  Olad- 
stone  Ihrongh  the  superhuman  labors  Khich  he  imposed 
upon  himself.  '  Gladstone,'  remarked  Sir  Jnmes  Gra- 
ham, in  1852,  'can  accomplish  in  four  hours  what  it 
takes  tne  sixteen  to  do,  and  ho  works  for  sixteen  honrs 
ei'ery  day.'" — A'ew  I'ork  World,  Murch  a.i,  1894. 

At  seventy-seven.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  having  landed 
him  from  hia  yacht,  The  Sunbeam,  at  a.  point  on  the 
Norway  coast  which  did  not  just  suit  him,  he  is  said  to 
have  walked  eighteen  miles  into  town.  At  about  eighty, 
on  a  September  afternoon,  a  multitude  of  persons  saw 
him  chop  down  an  oak  four  feet  thick.  How  many  of 
ns  can  do  that  now  ;  no  matter  about  our  age  ? 

If  any  man  e^er  tanglit  the  wisdom  of  daily  care  of 
the  body  «y  railt  exercise,  ao  as  to  always  have  it 
ready  for  all  demands,  no  matter  how  exacting,  that 
man  was  Gladstone. 


S  BALL 


(\im-i»gii 


"Of  Scotch-IriBhstfick;  bom  ntWalmit Grove,  Virginia  ;  raiwd 
on  bli  father's  ei  gli  tee  n-buud  red -acre  pbintntioii ;  at  school  a  few 
months  each  winter  ;  fond  of  the  blackamitb-shop  im  the  place  ; 
be  saw  his  fnlher  mnke  mnnj  cfforls  to  devUe  a  reaper.  '  the  biis- 
bBtidm nil's  best  fricml';  at  fifteen  be  inveated  n  grBin-cmille  by 
whkh  he  kept  up  with  the  mi'ii  ;  nt  twenty  be  patented  a  bill-aide 
plough;  Bt  twenty.four  a  scU-sbnrpeulng  plough:  in  the  aame 
year  be  invented  a  reaper,  much  to  his  father's  delight,  for  the  lat- 
ter hod  tried  to  for  yearn  :  nnd  nt  twcnty-flve  patented  It ;  smpltM 
ore  a  while  :  then  made  nnd  boIiI  reapers,  one  in  1R40,  six  in  1842, 
seven  ill  1843,  twenly-flve  in  1B44,  and  flfiy  in  184d,  when  he  got 
a  second  patent ;  in  1847  lie  opened  bis  Chicago  shops  and  sold  sev- 
en hundred  reapers  ;  and  these  shops  have  been  open  ever  since. 
They  now  employ  three  thousand  men,  and  fach  year  prodiia;  one 
hnitdnd  and  Ifiirlj/  thousand  maeAina.  At  tbo  World's  Fnir  in 
London,  in  1S51.  the  Timet  at  Bt»i  ridiculed  tbe  reaper,  then,  iifler 
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the  public  trials,  inid  that  '  Tfiit  reaper  leiU  be  worth  more  to  Iht 
farmer*  ef  Eiightnd  than  Hie  tehole  co*t  of  the  fair, '  The  Rojal 
Agricultural  Sicieiy  regiirdud  it  as  '  llie  moal  Imporlatit  addilioD  to 
fariniiig  mftcliiuery  tliat  lias  been  in¥eiited  «>i«  l/it  Ihrfthing  ma- 
chine flrtt  took  t/u!  place  of  the  flail.'  In  1858  Iteverdj  Jolmson 
said  llisl  tliB  McCormick  inveolion  Ufu  (Afii  trortk  fiftj/'flte  million 
dnliart  a  gear  to  the  pc/pU  of  the  United  Htatea,  and  mutt  incrtOM 
throughout  all  time*.  In  1S7S,  at  tlie  Paris  exposition,  he  was 
elected  a  mtmber  of  llie  Freiicli  Academy,  a*  hnvitiff  done  more  for 
the  eaiiae  of  agricultare  than  any  other  lining  man.  Ita  sale  Is  now 
world-wide,  and  ererywliere  in  Europe,  Persia,  India,  Boutli  Afri- 
ca, iind  Houtli  Anicrica,"— .■Im^J'ifo'*  Sucfeitful  Men. 

And  he  had  a  grand  body.  One  look  at  it  shows  that 
it  was  a  fit  companion  of  that  powerfal  mind.  One  who 
knew  him  well  says :  "Endowed  with  a  strong  consti- 
tution, inheriting  from  both  parents  a  largo  frnme,  he 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  till  nearly  twenty -five; 
working,  as  be  did  at  everything  else,  with  all  his 
might."  His  native  outfit ;  that  blacksmitb-shop;  that 
farm -work;  and  ceaseless  labor  afterwards,  rounded 
this  master- mechanic  into  a  man  of  imviense  shoulders 
and  great  chest ;  with  head  and  neck  set  on  them  as  if 
of  Uereiiles  —  a  roomy,  capable,  powerful  man  of  the 
large,  well-pnt-togetbcr  type,  to  whom  the  ttisks  of  or- 
dinary men  are  light  and  easy  ;  and  who  happily  found 
a  field  worthy  of  his  great  ability  and  energy,  and  one 
which  he  not  only  filled,  almost  aa  no  other  could  have 
done,  but  in  which  he  became  one  of  the  world's  bene- 
factors as  well.     No  wonder  America  is  proud  of  such 


Born  at  ScliDaLnuacn,  Prussia,  April  1.  181S  -,  son  of  a  country 
squire  ;  studied  at  GOUlugea.  Berlin,  and  Qrcifswald  ;  entered  tlie 
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diplomatic  service  in  1851  ;  anibosaador  at  9l.  Petersburg,  185)1; 
also  at  Paris  in  IB62;  receiving  from  liie  Emperor  Knpolpon  iliu 
Grand  Cfobb  of  tlio  Legion  of  Honor ;  made  a.  couDl  in  1803.  re- 
ceiviDg  frnra  tlio  Kiae  of  Pnissiu  a  valuable  estate  In  LuxembiirE ; 
1967,  OTnaniied  tht  A'orth  Gertnan  Confederation  of  tiuatg-tieo 
States  and  twenty-nine  million  penjiU  ;  1S69,  becume  Its  Foreign 
Minister  ;  1670.  accarapanled  tbe  King  in  the  war  wiih  FriLiict' ; 
1871,  diclaled  terms  of  peace  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris;  BHmu 
year  appointed  Clianceilor;  1873,  raised  U>  the  rank  of  Prince;  1873. 
reappointed  Premier  j  1S78,  Presiiletit  of  tbe  Berlin  Congress  of  the 
Qreat  Powers  lo  diacnss  treat;  of  San  Stefauo.  Tlie  New  York 
World  eeya  of  hint :  "  A  smull  man  eomjiUtei  liis  education  before  lit 
ia  tJeenty-fine.  A  great  man  is  a  man  aho,  like  Biimarek,  never  doet 
eompleie  hi»  eduealion  at  all ;  he  goe*  on  learning  all  hie  life,  frc^n 
e^ry  oiie  he  meeU  ;  from  eBerj/thir^  he  *et*  ;  from  merythin^  he  dot* 
himtelf  or  that  any  one  elM  doee.  No  otie  ii  loo  tmall  to  aeto*  tutor 
for  a  really  great  mind  ;  as  no  one  is  too  greal  to  l>e  iinlntelligilile 
lo  the  always  growing  powers  ot  auch  a  mind.  It  is  beea  nee  he  had 
each  a  mind  a*  this — not  beeaute  of  kit  unirvraiy  edriealion — llial 
Biimarek  beeame  the  leader  of  (lie  Germaiiie  race.  Re  waa  not  re- 
marltable  for  eiempUry  conduct  or  diligence  at  college.  Iniieetl, 
It  is  seriously  asserted  that  bis  initials  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
wall  of  the  lock-up  of  QOitlogen,  where  be  was  imprisoned  for 
cause  during  his  wild  student  days.  He  has  a  vein  of  ready  wit 
and  loves  a  Joke,  even  if  it  is  rnugli.  and  at  his  own  expense. 
When  lie  peremptorily  ordered  his  medical  adviser,  Dr.  Scliwen- 
Inger,  not  to  ask  so  roiiny  questions,  tbe  latter  told  him  that  he 
aboutd  go  and  consult  a  liorie  doeCor,  who  would  not  nik  any  ques- 
tions at  all,  Tiien  Bismarck  knew  that  be  bad  met  his  match;  and 
aur  rendered." 

Some  idea  of  the  body  of  this  giant — "  he  of  tlie  iron 
hand  and  lion  heart  "—and  of  his  combntieetipss,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  this  time  (his  nni- 
versity  life  at  Gottingon)  he  fought  no  fewer  Ihun  twenty- 
eight  duets;  in  each  of  which,  being  tall  iind  keen  of 
eight,  he  drew  blood  from  hia  opponent ;  while  only 
once  did  lie  receive  it  soar,  still  visible  on  the  left  cheek, 
by  the  accidental  breaking  of  bis  adversary's  blade. 
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But  before  bis  body,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  tbe 
Jicad  tbat  did  Bucb  groat  deeds.  As  already  seen,  Mr. 
Lowe  says  tbut  a.  Berlin  batter  ouce  related,  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  phrenological  esperienoe,  that  "Of  all  Ger- 
man tribes  the  Meckhnbnrgers  had  the  biggeff  heads; 

BCT    THAT     NO     MeCKLESBUBGER     EVEll     REQUIRED    SO 
LARGE  A  HAT  AS  THE  LORD  OF  VARZiy."  * 

■'A  celebrated  sculptor  at  Berliu  (Professor  Fritz 
Suhaper)  bas  modelled  tbe  Chancellor's  bust  according 
to  accurate  nieasuremeuta  taken.  He  says  tbe  most 
striking  of  all  is  tbe  massive,  clean-cut  chin,  which 
seems  capable  of  gplitting  Iron.  .  .  .  What  strikes  one 
chiefly  about  Molfcke's  head  is  its  beautifully  symmet- 
rical form  and  perfect  poise ;  v'hile  that  of  Bismarck 
is  mainly  remarkable  for  its  rugged  bulk  and  strength; 


'NeleoD  Bizer,  who  lias  studied  beads  mnre  carefully,  perbapg, 
than  any  other  man  in  America,  Baya:  "All  reaUy  great  jn«t 
hace  GREAT  htadt^meTeXj  imnrt  ones,  or  tbnae  great  only  la  cer- 
tain fiiciillies  or  apeoiaUies  of  cliantcter,  not  always,  Byron's  hat 
was  small,  doubtless  because  hie  lirulo  was  conical  and  loost  devel- 
oped in  tbd  buxe;  but  ita  greui  weight  establiabcs  its  size.  Only 
men  with  great  heads  arc  eommaiiding;  are  Llie  meti  for  great  occa- 
sions, anil  have  that  giant/onw of  inlelleet  which  mouldsand  sways 
nations  and  ages.  Quality  is  tnore  important  than  quantity;  but 
true  grtatntna  require!  both  cerebral  quantity  and  guaiity.  Na- 
poleon wore  a  very  large  iiiit — one  that  passed  clear  over  the  head 
of  Lehmenowski,  one  of  his  bodyguard,  whose  hesd  measured 
2fl}  uicbes;  so  iLiit  Bfinaparle's  head  must  have  meusured  nearly, 
or  quite,  24  inches  :  Webster'a  bead  was  massive,  inciisuriag  <nw 
24  inches;  and  C lay's  33^;  Chief  Justice  Oibson'a— the  greatest 
jurist  in  Fennsylviinin — 34}  ;  and  Ilnmiltoa's  Imt  passed  over  the 
bcsd  of  a  man  whose  head  measured  23}.  Burke's  liead  was  im- 
mense; while  Fniiiklin's  bnt  passed  over  the  earto!  a  24.inch  head. 
Washington's  head  was  also  nery  larpe."  (Loi>k  m  it  lu  the  status 
in  front  ot  the  Suh-Trcosury  on  Wall  Si  reel.  New  York  City,  i 
conipiired  with  the  body.) 
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and  for  ils  abnormal  breadth  above  the  earn.  But  tha 
body  niatchod  tLe  head — as  it  ought  to  do  iu  every  maa 
— and  womau,  and  child. 

Mr.  Low,  ill  Ilia  Prince  Bismarck,  Vol.  II.,  p.  484, 
Bays  of  him  in  1880  that  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  aay 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  qualities  lodged  in  thin  Konderfvl 
head  of   Bismarck,   he   nevee   could    have   Accoa- 

PLISHED  HIS  WOllK  WITHOUT  THAT  HeKCULEAN  FILAUE 
AND  IKON  CONSTITUTION  WHICH  HAVE  CAHItlBD  HIH 
ItEIOND  THE  ALLOTTED  SPAN  OF  UtIHAN  LIFE,  AMD 
WHILE  so  MANY  OP  HIS  SUnoBDINATEa  HAVE  BEEX 
LITERALLY    CRUSHED    TO    DEATH     BY    THE'  BURDEN    OP 

EupiitB  -  UAKiMQ.    Minister    after    minister   has 

GONE  TO  THE  WALL;  DIPLOMATISTS  HAVE  DIED  OP 
SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN  ;  AND  OVERWORK  HAS  CAH- 
BIED  OFF  UANV  OF  UlS  MERE  UECHAMCAL  HELPERS; 
BUT.  AFTER  A  LONG  LIFE  OF  SUPEHHTMAN  CARE  AND 
TOIL,  THE  MASTER  STILL  WALKS  ERECT  ;  AND  IS  STILL 
EVER  FOUND  IN  THE  THICKEST  OP  THE  FRAY.  No  ONE 
OF  HIS  AQE  HAS  EMERGED  FROM  THE  POLITICAL  EAT- 
TLE3  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE  -  AND  -  TWENTY  YEARS  80  UN- 
SCATHED AND   UNCDNSUMED  AS  HIMSELF." 

Dr.  BuBch  eaya  :  "In  April,  1878,  he  said,  'I  have 
always  lived  hard  and  fast;  by  hard,  I  mean  that  / 
always  did  wkat  I  had  to  do  wifh  all  my  might ;  -what- 
ever really  succeeded,  I  paid  for  with  my  health  and 
strength.'" 

Mr.  Low  eontinuea :  "  There  have  been  men  of  high- 
er Intellectual  powers  than  Prince  Biamarck ;  and  men 
of  greater  pliysical  endowment ;  but  surely  there  never 
was  any  man  in  whom  the  mental  and  the  physical  wen 
so  largely  aiid  so  eqnally  developed  as  in  the  Unifier  of 
Oennntiy.  What  impresses  every  one  on  seeing  Mm  for 
the  first  time  is  his  air  of  wsT  bouily  strength.     Ap- 
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pearances  are  never  more  deceitfal  than  when  Bismarck 
and  Moltke,  the  two  main  pillars  of  the  Empire,  are 
seen  together.  A  stranger  who  liad  merely  read  of 
their  respectire  achievements,  witbont  deriving  from 
art  some  familiarity  with  their  features,  wonld,  on  first 
beholding  them,  infallibly  mistake  th9  diplomatist  for 
the  soldier.  Id  the  tall  flgare,  the  broad  ghoulders  ;  the 
thick  neck;  the  grisly  mnstache,  the  bnshy  eyebrows, 
and  the  grim,  determined  look  of  the  Prince,  he  would 
at  once  be  snre  of  the  victory  in  three  unparalleled  cam- 
paigns. .  .  .  And  not  only  has  Bismarck  the  body,  but 
also  the  spirit  of  »  soldier.  .  .  .  Largely  inheriting  the 
instincts  of  a  warrior  •  ancestry  and  a  military  nation. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  a  soldier  by  nature ;  a  statesman 
only  by  chance  ;  and  even  his  s tut csman ship  is  of  a  mili- 
tary order.     Above  all  tiiixus,  his  fiui'ke  is  that 

OP    A     VERY     POWKRFIL    FIOIITIKO     MAN",    A     WiLLIAM 

Wallace,  or  a  Wallenstein*  ;  ANt>  so  jiorb  per- 
fect IDEA  OOULD  BE  GOT  OP  A  MEIiI.EVAL  KSlCillT  IS 
ARIIOB,  TEKRIBLE  TO  FOES.  THAX  WHEN'  TUB  CHANCEL- 
LOR APPEARS,  MOl'NTEU  ON  A  HEAVY  CIIAKdKR,  IN  HIS 
SHIXINO   CL'IRASS   ANI>    EAOLE-CRESTED    UF.LM.       ThcrC 

is  no  Prussian  officer  who  doos  not  feel  proud  of  him 
as  a  commde  ;  for  taken  all  around,  there  is  prob- 
ably KO  MAN  OF  FINER  PHYSIQUE  IN  ALL  THE  GER- 
MAN ARMY.  At  a  Court  where  the  Princes  are  all  tall, 
and  some  of  the  Generals  look  like  giants;  there  ik 
no  one  who  orerlopn  or  outweighx  the  Hmtorary  Colonct 
of  the  Magdeburg  Cuirassiers.  He  stands  six  feet 
TWO  IN  III3  boots* — aiid,  though  a  septuiigrtiariart,  as 

•  "  On  one  of  the  posts  of  the  door  of  llic  study  at  Fiicdrichnruli. 
the  lieiglit  of  each  member  of  Ihe  Cliancellnr'B  fninily  wm  solemn- 
ly regialiTcdoD  the  \wt  Any  of  IB&Ob;/ t/ie  Priiiee/iimirif;  and  ilie 
peudllcd  iascriptiotu  which  arc  still  to  be  seen  there  are  as  follows: 
864 
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straight  as  an,  iron  rod — is  broad  in  proportion,  and  when 
heaviest  (in  1879),  scaled  close  upon  twenty  stone  {two  huTt- 
dred  and  eighty  pounds). 

"  In  1883  a  Kissiagen  newspaper  pobliBhed  the  fol- 
lowing BtatiaticB  of  the  Chancellor's  weight  as  taken 
during  the  few  previous  years  at  that  watering-place: 
in  1874,  207  lbs. ;  1876,  219  lbs. ;  1877,  230  lbs. ;  1878, 
243  lbs. ;  1879,  247  ibs. ;  1880,  237  lbs.  ;  1882,  232  lbs.  ; 
1883,  202  lbs.  (German).  The  English  pound  is  equal 
to  about  one  and  one-lenih  times  as  much  as  tite  German 
pound." 

And  how  he  educated  that  body  let  Mr.  Low  tell.  In 
Vol.  I.,  p.  15,  be  Bays:  "But  while  he  had  thuB  been 
favored  with  the  very  beat  preparatory  edneation  procnr- 
able ;  care  was  al^o  taken  to  preserve  in  him  that  healthy 
equilibrium  between  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  the 
neglect  of  which  causes  the  ordinary  German  school- 
boy to  resemble  a  sickly  hot-houae  plant.     Devoted  to 

ALL  MANLY  SPORTS,  HE  WAS  A  8WIPT  BUNNER  ;  AND  A 
CAPITAL  jumper;  AND  HE  LEARNED  TO  SWIM;  TO 
FENCE  ;  TO  ROW  ;  TO  RIDE  ;  AND  TO  SHOOT.  WiTH  HIS 
RIFLE  HE  COULD  DECAPITATE  A  DUCK  AT  ONE  HUNDEED 
PACES  ;  AND  IN  REVOLVER-PRACTICE  ALSO  HIS  AIM  WAS 
DEADLT.  In  PARTICULAR  HE  WAS  TAUGHT  TO  RIDE 
LIKE  A  CENTAUR,  AN  ACCOMPLISHMENT  IN  WHICH  HE 
WAS  PECULIARLY  FITTED  BY  NATURE  TO  EXCEL  ;   and  BO 

well  did  he  attend  to  the  precepts  of  his  father  in  this 
respect  that  the  old  Rittraeister,  when  eapecially  pleased 
with  the  equestrian  feats  of  his  daring  son,  nsed  to  re- 
mark that  he  had  a  seal  like  Pluvenal,  Master  of  the 

tbe  meMuremeDts  being  takea  In  ceatimetres  :  Prinee  BUmarele, 
6  feet  %  inches  ;  CouQt  Herbert  (IjIs  elder  son),  6  feet  1|  incbes. 
CouDt  WilliaiD  (hia  lecoad  8on),S  f«et  and  i  incb." 
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ITnrse  to  Louis  Quatone;  or  Uhe  Hihnar  Cura 
hud  been  riding-master  to  Frederick  the  Great.  He 
liimself  recorded  that  if  he  has  fallen  from  hie  horse 
once,  he  must  have  done  so  fifty  times.  Even  in  later 
days  he  liroke  three  of  his  ribs  thus  at  Varzin.  'Once 
before,'  said  Bismarck,  'during  tlio  French  war,  I  had  a 
remarkable  fall.  I  was  on  the  road,  and  we  were  riding 
as  fast  as  the  horses  would  go.  Snddeniy  mj  brother,  who 
was  a  little  in  front,  heard  a  frightfnl  crack.  It  trmi 
my  head,  which  had  knocked  on  the  road.  On  another 
occasion,  too,  I  had  such  a  serions  fall  from  mj  horee 
that  when  the  doctor  examined  my  hurts,  he  said  thi 
it  was  contrary  to  all  professional  rules  that  I  had 
broken  my  neck,' " 

And  besides  laying  his  hand  occasionally  npon  a  na- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  known  how  to  use  it  when  the 
need  arose — not  in  German,  but  in  American  aud  British 
fashion — on  an  individual.  For  he  thus  describes  his 
contact  with  one  who  tried  to  pick  a  qnarrel  with  him: 
"  I  was  quietly  drinking  my  beer."  (The  other  party,  a 
stranger,  had  already  absorbed  his, )  '■  My  being  so  quiet 
vexed  him  ;  bo  he  begau  to  taunt  me.  I  sat  still,  and 
that  made  him  only  the  more  angry  and  spiteful.  He 
went  on  taniiting  me  louder  and  louder.  I  did  not  wish 
fora'row,'bnt  I  would  not  go, lost  they"  (the  stranger's 
friends)  "should  think  I  wjis  afraid.  At  last  his  patience 
seemed  exhausted;  he  came  to  my  table,  and  threatened 
to  throw  the  jng  of  beer  into  my  face ;  and  that  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  told  him  he  mnst  go,  and  when  he 
then  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  throw  it,  /  gave  him  onf 
under  the  chin,  so  that  he  measured  his  length  on  the 
floor,  smashed  the  chair  and  the  glass,  and  went  clean  to 
the  wall.  The  hostess  came  in,  and  I  told  her  8hft,j 
might  make  herself  quite  easy,  as  I  would  pay  for 
866 
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broken  articles.  To  the  company  I  said:  'You  see, 
gentlemen,  that  I  sought  no  quarrel ;  and  yon  are  wit- 
nesses that  I  restrained  myself  as  long  as  I  could ;  but 
I  was  not  going  to  let  him  pour  a  glass  of  beer  over  my 
head,  because  I  had  been  quietly  drinking  mine.  If  the 
gentleman  has  lost  a  tooth  by  it,  I  am  sorry.  But  I  acted 
in  self-defence.  Should  anybody  want  more,  here  is  my 
card.' "  There  is  no  record  that  any  one  called  for  more. 
Yet  this  great  man,  whom  no  man  could  master,  bears 
equally  clear  testimony  to  his  reverence  for  his  Master. 
For  once  during  the  Franco-German  war,  he  used  these 
words :  *  If  I  were  not  a  Christian  I  would  not  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  King  another  hour.  Did  I  not  obey 
my  God,  and  count  upon  Ilim,  I  should  certainly  take 
no  account  of  earthly  masters.  I  should  have  enough 
to  live  upon,  and  occupy  a  suflBciently  distinguished 
position.  Why  should  I  incessantly  worry  myself,  and 
labor  in  this  world ;  exposing  myself  to  embarrass- 
ments, annoyances,  and  evil  treatment,  if  I  did  not  feel 
bound  to  do  my  duty  on  behalf  of  God  ?  Were  I  not 
a  stanch  Christian;  did  I  not  stand  upon  the  mirac- 
ulous basis  of  religion  ;  you  would  never  have  possessed 
a  Federal  Chancellor  in  my  person.  Find  me  a  suc- 
cessor animated  by  similar  principles,  and  I  will  resign 
on  the  spot.  Hon?  gladly  would  I  retire  from  office! 
I  delight  in  country-life,  the  woods  and  nature.  Sever 
my  connection  tcith  God,  and  I  am  the  man  to  pack  my 
trunks  to-morrow,  and  he  off  to  Varzin  to  reap  my 
oats.'* 

A  mighty  all-round  man  this, — fit  companion  for  his 
great  countryman, —  Charlemagne;  able,  like  him,  to 
create  a  Germany ;  able  to  do  more  than  he,  though  it 
was  no  fault  of  Charlemagne's — to  make  one  that  will 

stay. 
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VON  MOLTKR  IISOD-ISOII  ^ 

The  London  Tinu*,  in  its  obituary  notice  of  Von  Moltke,  said  : 
■'  A  great  aoMier  has  passed  away,  A  foremost  name  baa  fueled 
from  contemporary  Iilatory.  Tbe  genius  and  skill  of  Mottke  be- 
rnme  apparent  to  tbe  world  onlg  wltea  he  aiu  ri:rlg-n'j:  j/cart  old — 
for  lie  was  born  In  the  first  year  of  tbla  century,  and  be  thus  lived 
inio  his  ninely-flrst  year.  Hit  wim  h  long,  patient,  and  filtnt  career 
iif  toil  aitd  of  dntfi,  bffare  raddeiily  his  fame  b«rat  forth  :  and  the  elt- 
eellenee  of  hit  labor  wat  made  manifest.  .  .  .  Tlie  war  of  1800  made 
Moltke  famous.  Tills  fnme  was  won  through  bard  work,  constant 
perseverance,  and  rigid  self-deniul.  Offleert  of  etery  army  can  take 
no  brighter  eiample  ai  their  model  than  Jlelmiilh  Karl  Bernhnrd  tton 
Moltke.  His  parents  were  of  good  family,  but.  poor,  and  he  was 
their  third  son.  In  1811  be  was  sent  10  Copenhagen,  and  in  tbe 
following  year  whs  admitted  as  cadet  in  tbe  IJoynl  niililary  acad- 
emy there,  .  .  .  This  stage  of  liis  education  was  not  so  happy,  la 
later  years  he  said  of  It :  '  Our  boyhood  In  a  foreign  city,  without 
relatives  or  friends,  was  truly  miserable.  The  discipline  wai 
strict,  even  severe  ;  and  now,  when  my  judgment  of  it  is  impartial, 
I  must  say  it  was  laa  strict,  loo  severe,'  He  uvm  chiffly  dMin- 
gitidudby  a  huiiiiiig  deeire  of  knoaledge.  and  an  untiring  enrrgs  for 
work.  His  means  were  small;  be  had  uo  income  beyond  his  pay. 
At  thirty-two  a  lieutenant.  At  thirty-five  a  captain;  he  served 
three  years  in  llic  East;  sent  by  the  Sultan's  military  adviser  to  the 
Euphrates.  lie  wrote  Holland  and  Belgiuta,  aliout  1830  ;  and  hia 
well-known  Leiltrt  from  Turkey,  about  1883-1889.  Also  an  im- 
porlsnt  critical  military  work,  The  Stiiuo-Turkiih  Campaign  of 
1828-9  in  European  T'/rleey.  In  1856  a  colonel.  lu  185B  he  wm 
made  Permanent  Chief  of  St^fl  of  the  Prussian  urmy.  The  duty 
of  a  Chief  of  Staff  ia,  above  all  things,  lo  prepare  in  peace  for 
war.  He  organized  tlif  system  of  cons  I- defence  for  Prussia.  He 
reduced  Ihe  mcibiliialion  of  tbe  Prussian  army  from  twenty-one 
to  ten  days;  reorganized  the  army;  and  planned  the  operations  for 
the  combined  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  in  ISM.  In  the  war 
with  Denmark  bo  early  saw  the  importance  of  breech-loaders,  and 
translnlPil  various  books  about  them;  and  gave  ibem  to  tlie  ofltcer* 
of  tbe  Prussian  army.  A  larger  field  for  bis  strategic  genius  was 
opened  to  Moltke  in  the  war  of  1866.    By  this  lime  he  bad  gained 
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tlie  esteem  and  admir&tioa  of  tbe  BC'rvJce.  He  waa  acknnnledgcd 
to  be  ft  bold  and  perceplive  struMgisl ;  on  escellenl  military  ad- 
viser ;  Atid  a  most  accomplished  lingulM.  Uia  proftcieuc)'  Id  ka- 
gunges  was  ao  eitraordiuary.  and  bis  rcserre  and  inodesly  so 
marked,  tijnt  be  was  proverbially  knoirn  througbout  the  Prussian 
army  aa  '  The  man  who  u  iriknt  in  teven  language).'  la  Ihe  war 
Willi  Aiialrla  over  tlie  newly  acquired  Elbe  duchies,  ia  1806,  he 
combined  lliree  Prueaiaa  nrmlea.  and  used  the  military  Sold  tele- 
gnipli  ao  freely  that  be  exposed  tbe  Ausltian  forces  to  Bimuilaoeous 
uttnck  frout  and  rear. 

"He  swept  away  the  Auatrians  with  his  breecb -loaders,  and 
soon  KOniggratz  was  won,  and  the  Austrian  army  so  utterly  de- 
feated thul  Beoedek  Iclegrnphed  Immediately  to  bla  aovereign, 
'  Sire,  we  must  make  pence.'  Tbe  war  wna  practically  ended,  and 
the  tinlty  of  North  Qeimany  secured.  Then  came  the  treoly  of 
Prague.  In  1866.  August  6, 1866.  France  demanded  tbe  fortress  of 
MiuDz  froiu  Prussia,  under  threat  of  war.  ifailke'g  amnrer  imu  a 
rtipid  miireh  of  tiJ'ty  tfunimnd  men  to  t/ie  Shine;  then  Franee  tx- 
ciited  fienvlf  because  of  the  Emperor's  illnesa.  The  French  army 
was  uuprepai'ed  tor  war;  was  not  armed  wilb  hreech  loaders  nor 
complete  with  roeo.  But  France  waa  steadily  arming,  and  Moltke 
knew  it.  He  bad  the  fullest  InFornialioo  from  France,  and  when 
the  tear  eame  he  mat  rtady.  Frstice  was  buying  corn  in  England 
for  forage.  On  tbe  (cnth  day  after  mobilization  was  ordered,  tbe 
Hrst  troops  were  descending  from  the  rail  way- carriages  close  to 
Hie  French  frontier:  and  on  Ihe  libirteenlh  dny.  si.\ly  thousand 
combatants  were  pul  there  in  position ;  and  nn  the  eighteenth  day 
this  force  would  be  swelled  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Iron 
discipline  knit  the  Priiaslan  soldiers  :  previoua  viclorlca  gave  en- 
tire  confidence  in  thiilr  lenders :  and  a  high  sense  of  duly  snd  self- 
denial  pervaded  Ihe  ranks.  The  French  had  eothuaiasm  nnd 
gnilaDtry,  but  less  discipline.  Luxuriant  ideas  prevailed;  many 
olHcers  were  wnnting  in  high  mliitary  cducutlun*  hut  France  bad 
tlie  Cliassepot  rifie.  which  wa.i  superior  in  range  and  accuracy  to 
Ihe  needle-gun.  wliicb  was,  like  it,  ■  breech-loader." 


Natnrally  delicate,  till  his  friends  feared  conanrnp- 
tion,  he  educated  his  body,  too. 

The  Londoa  Thufg  aays :  "  Moltke's  iron  coiis/ifutwn. 
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vnhiir/  by  unhroketi  work,  long  wi/hnfood  the  imprexs  of 
time.  Tall  nf  stature  and  somewhat  Imn,  he  rode  well, 
and  was  always  well  movnted.  Cool  in  battle,  whenever 
requisite  he  freely  exposed  himself  to  diUiger,  but  with 
a  modest  culm,  devoid  of  all  desire  of  effect.  To  ob- 
serve the  disposition  of  the  enemy  at  KOiiiggi'&tz,  lie 
rode  among  the  advanced  line  of  skirmishers  in  the 
wood  of  Sadow-a.  The  motto  that  he  took  for  his 
coat-of-arnia,  when  he  was  made  Count,  instead  of  bis 
old  family  device  of  '  Caiidide  et  caiite,*  '  Erst  wfigeu, 
dann  wagen !'  {First  weigh,  then  wage!),  well  points  his 
military  policy.  His  plana  were  well  weighed — his  war- 
fare was  waged  boldly,  sternly,  and  decisively.  Long 
and  carefully  he  calculated ;  but  when  his  decision  was 
once  made,  he  rushed  straight  on  to  his  ohjective 
point." 

None  hut  an  extraordinarily  tongh,  enduring  body 
could  have  stood  the  work  that  that  man  did  ;  and  then 
have  outlasted  nine  hnndred  and  ninety-five  men  out 
of  every  thousand,  clear  on  to  ninety-one  years  ot  age. 

BIMUIEL  FREEUAX  MILLER  IIDIB-ISM) 

"  Twenly-eiglit  years  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Uniied  Btatea 
Supreme  Court;  pmnuunced  'the  mutt  eminent  nrpavndcT  of  the 
Corulitvtion  Hrife  ifnmhall.'  Born  of  pioneer  stoclt,  firaiil  humble 
BurrmindinKs,  at  Ricliraond,  Keniuckj':  a  farmer's  bod,  wiili  Bligltt 
educuiionni  advaolflges ;  graduated  a  doctor  &t  TratisylTaniu  Unl- 
yergity:  profliied  medicine  ten  yearn :  admitted  lu  thelinrnl/AiWy- 
Dne  ;  removed  to  Iowa  in  1850  '.  commissioned  to  tlic  United  Stales 
Supreme  Bercli  by  President  Abrntam  Lincoln  in  1863.  The  posi- 
tion lie  early  ucijuircd,  and  ever  mniiitititiedon  tile  Supreme  Bench, 
was  that  of  a  tnUy  great  ta«T{er.  He  wrote  mure  opinions  of  tlii- 
Court  tlian  any  judge,  living  or  dead,  and  pnrlicipated  iu  more 
than  ttn  t/iotiaand.  Had  great  eajMcity  to  mir  ujion  l/ie  vital 
pointt,  and  a  command  of  geiurai  priMiple».  Says  ex-Attomey- 
GcneralUiller:  '  llis  most  slriliiu:;  feuiurc  was  the  logicd  faculij; 
870 
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others,  pcrtatips.  bud  more  culture,  more  learning;  aane  lind  more 
legal  vitdom.' " —  Oilbert  Clark's  Sketchet  of  Eminent  Lnteycri. 

In  tlie  words  of  Cliaries  Lamb,  descriptive  at  an  old  Bencber: 
"  H  is  step  waa  idobsI  ve  and  elepliantine;  hit  fare  »quare  m  the  lion'»; 
hi*  giiit  perempbuTi  and  ptith-keeping,  indivertible  from  hitvutyai  a 
mon'ng  eolnmn."  A  cnmmnn  saying  wltij  liim  waa:  "The  (cue 
lawyer  is  seized  of  an  estate  as  Becnre  and  TeTierRl>le  an  an  estate 
In  lands;  its  income,  better  tlian  rents;  lis  dignity,  higljer  ihnn 
ancestral  ncrett-'*  "  Si/blimf,  min'al  cuuragf  aa»  tht  mott  mnrlced 
rharatttTietic  of  hi»  nalnre." 

At  bis  death  Mr.  Evarls  said  of  him:  "Tbe  great  traits,  the 
great  elemenLs  of  lijs  power  and  Lis  character  for  a  Judge,  were 
great  breailtb  of  undertumding;  great  solidity  of  Judgment ;  great 
severity  of  temper  :  and  rapid  and  penetraling  percepliou  of  legid 
relations."  He  bimsulf  wrote  Judge  Dillon.  Noveml)er  IS.  IHSS; 
"The  convincing  power  of  the  opinion  or  decision  in  a  reported 
case  must  depend  very  largely  on  the  foTt.e  of  the  recuioning'by  which 
it  is  supported  ;  and  of  this  every  lawj-er  and  every  Courc  must  of 
necessity  be  his  and  its  own  judge." 

And  a  gkiice  fit  his  picture  will  show  that  he  had 
eimply  a  slalwart  body.  No  dreaa  shows  a  man's  figure 
like  an  evening  suit.  At  the  reception  given  by  the 
New  York  Bur  Association  to  the  Presiding  Justice, 
Noah  Diivis,  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Vorst,  on  their  retire- 
ment from  tlie  Bench,  we  saw  Justice  Miller  in  such  a 
costume.  Of  about  Sullivan's  height,  we  called  the  at- 
tention of  a  friend  at  the  time  to  the  uncommon  depfh 
of  cheat  and  massii'eneKH  of  make  of  this  great  jurist, 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  built  more  like  Sullivan  tkun 
almost  liny  other  man  we  ever  saio. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  press  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  had,  for  many  years,  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  deep,  slow  brm/hs,  and  hia  capacious  cheat 
looked  as  if  that  habit  must  have  been  born  with  him. 
Taller  men  have  sat  npon  that  august  tribunal ;  but 
none  so  sturdy  for  hia  height  as  Mr.  Justice  Miller, 

an 
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probably  none  who — each  at  his  prime — conM  have  li 
him  on  his  back  in  a  wrestle.     The  body  matched  the 
mind,  and  shared  its  etrength  and  Eturdiuese. 

CHARLES   O'CON-OR   OBn*-1881) 

■'  The  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar  for  twenty-five  years.  Bom 
Id  New  York  Clliy,  JikQuary  23,  1804  :  died  &l  Nnnlucket.  Massa- 
chuseits,  May  IS,  18S4,  aged  eigbly.  lie  was  the  sod  of  a  shiflleaa 
Irish  immigrant.  He  Kad  lieo  montM  Khooling.  Admitted  at 
twenty,  Im  started  for  himsdf  with  but  Iwenly-flTe  dollars,  having 
devoured  every  obtainable  taw-book.  By  hia  iodefatfgable  iadualry, 
bo  was  soon  pitted  against  the  leaders  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Some 
of  hrs  noted  ca«eB  are  :  that  of  tbe  slave  Juck.  in  1885  ;  the  will  cases 
of  Lispcnnrd,  Iri  1843 ;  of  Parrisli,  in  1863;  audof  Jumul  (iavolviog 
fill  miUion  doDnrs).  in  1873  :  the  Lemmon  slave  case,  iu  185S  :  the 
defence  of  young  Walworth  for  fratricide ;  Armstrong  vt.  United 
Slates  :  liie  great  Forrest  divorce  suit,  being  opposed  by  John  Van 
Buren  and  other  eminent  counsel,  in  which  be  won  for  the  plaiO' 
tiff-wife,  and  aeguireii  a  national  reputation;  the  Almaden  Miniog 
Compaoy's  ca«c,  tn  whieh  hit  argtimeat  via*  one  of  t/ie  greatetl  ever 
made  in  tlie  United  State*  Sapreiut  Court ;  and  the  Goodyear  mil-  * 
ber  case.  In  1S4S  he  syrapathiKed  with  the  Irish  upHaing,  and 
ran  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  He  leaned  greatlj'  to 
the  BoulUern  cause  during  tbo  war,  acting  aa  counsel  for  JcfferMn 
Davis,  and  signing  his  bail-bond.  Prosecuted,  vitkmit  rompenea- 
lion.  Tweed  and  hia  aasociales.  1871-75,  which  eveiilually  ikilroged 
the  ring  in  New  York,  He  waa  nominated  for  President.  18TS, 
against  his  will,  by  llie  anli-Grceley  Democrats.  Appeared,  in  1877, 
for  Samuel  J.  Tllden  before  the  Electoral  Commission. 

"As  n  lawyer,  he  stood  in  tlie  foremmt  place.  His  devotion 
to  tbe  inw  Bud  bis  clients  amounterl  to  an  overmastering  passion. 
Although  not  a  general  reader,  be  was  deeply  read  in  hiw,  hut  beld 
that  an  lioiir's  thinking  is  worth  ninny  hours  of  reading.  His  life 
was  pure  and  spotless,  bis  maaner  quiet,  almost  icy  at  limea.  He 
was  a  master  fl|i«cinl  ptcadcr.  wonderrullj  self-possessed,  a  dogged 
worker,  and  understood  every  detail  of  hia  case.  '  Pametted,'  said 
Samuel  J.  Tilden, '  a  more  perfect  knaiBledge  of  law  than  any  lawygr 
in  thii  country  or  abroad:  •'—Life  Sketches.  TImighU,  EU.,of  Bmi- 
rnnt  Lawyeri,  by  Gilbert  J.  Clark.  Vol.  II. 
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"Wlien  be  started  to  practise  be  did  not  own  a  siDgle  lawbook, 
A  merclmiit  endorsed  his  uote  for  Uiree  hundred  aod  twelve  dollsrs 
for  oee  hundred  anil  DFij-six  law  books  at  two  dollars  each.  Kur 
thvt  btfrkadiny  hita.  he  lefl  to  Ihe  itienhant'a  granMavghttroae-thinl 
of  hu  cititle  al  death." — ScoU'i  Dhtinguidifd  Lavyer*. 

Perhaps  uo  man  was  better  placed  to  know  and  qualified  to  speak 
of  Mr.  O'Cocor  than  Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  the  present  leader  of 
the  American  Bar.  Al  the  time  ofliisdealli,  liasaid  ;  "  IrapresBJve 
and  powerful  in  liis  oral  efforts,  be  yet  appeared,  as  I  think,  at  Ids 
best  In  his  written  or  printed  briefs.  Upon  the  composltioa  of  these 
he  lavished  alt  the  resources  ot  hia  skill  and  acquirements.  He  bad 
much  iinnglnative  power  ;  and  had  gained  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  [he  best  things  iu  literature,  especiatl;  iu  philoaopby,  history, 
and  Old  English  poetry.  He  had  acquired,  or  created,  an  English 
stylo  of  marvellous  purity  and  precision  ;  and  when  his  briefs  Bnai- 
\j  left  his  hands,  they  were,  indeed,  masterpieces.  Tliey  were  not 
Bwollen  with  redundant  Icaruing  ;  but  exhlbtied  the  chnlce  reeulis 
ot  blended  thought  and  learning  :  all  arranged  with  Infinite  art: 
with  resistless  lugic  :  and  redolent  with  a  Sne  breath  of  philosnpby, 
Mliro,  wit,  and  ehquence.  As  he  appeared  in  these  com  positions, 
he  mlghtbedeBciilied  almost  withoHt  exaggeration  in  the  lines  once 
applied  to  Lord  Bucon  : 

"  '  Deep,  comprehensive,  clear. 

Kxact.  and  elegant  ;  in  one  rich  soul 
Plato,  the  SUgirile,  and  Tully  joined.' 

"  Whenever  he  curried  the  day  triumphantly  he  tarried  it  fcy 
Bpen  and  by  ^naniy  atrength,  ikiU,  ami  eourage;  and  whenever  he 
was  overborne  in  the  contest — not  often,  to  be  sure,  by  personnl 
triumph,  but  by  the  law  and  the  decision  ; — he  was  always  ready 
and  frank  and  generous  in  admitting  that  the  slrenglU  and  the  skill 
of  IhB  opponeuta  had  gained  the  victory." 

But  with  all  hia  ceaseless  study,  his  rare  experience 
in  important  cases,  and  his  great  attainments,  lie  look 
wise  care  of  his  body.  He  knew  its  value  too  well,  and 
it  had  served  him  too  faithfully  to  allow  him  to  neglect 
it.  tiixfeel  high  ;  erect ;  dignified  ;  and  of  noble  mien  ; 
he  was  80  fond  of  foot-work,  that,  when  far  past  sixty,  ha 
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was  very  frequently  seen  tertU-ing  eii/ier  from  hin  home 
at  Mount  Washington  to  Ms  office. — neurit/  ten  miles — 
or  from  his  office  to  his  home.  Tiic  professional  man 
conld  scarcely  keep  in  better  trim  for  real  work 
than  he  did.  The  following  letter  from  ono  wbo 
for  years  knew  liim  intimately,  and  iiad  rare  opportu- 
nity to  judge,  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
fibre  and  matchless  spirit  of  this  the  greatest  lawyer  ti 
jVs!0  I'ork  has  ever  produced : 


lAoK^ 


mlxtr  11.  1897. 

■'Mv  DBAR  Blaieib, — The  subsKince  nf  our  conversiition  in 
writing,  as  requestiMl.  and  L'oatiDiDg  myselF  lo  tbe  O'Cnnur  iteniB, 
fa  briefly  lliia :  Charles  O'Conor.  Ibe  fumous  Now  York  lowyer, 
wa»a  titan  ofeJxeptiondUyfineph^tiqiie.  &ucl  witb  lila  venerable  ap- 
pearance, pale,  scholarly  face,  and  piercing  black  ejes,  posscaging 
cb ami' leoo- like  power,  la  aoger,  of  cbnnging  tbeircolor.  he  drew  to 
Lim  at  ODce  a  stranger's  attenlioo  and  intereat. 

"  In  height  be  probably  measured  nearly  six  feet  Bis  bearing 
was  noticeably  erect,  aud  it  often  occurred  lo  me  tbot  if  a  uiautle 
were  thrown  uver  him,  covering  bead  and  cbest,  the  rcaC  of  his  per- 
son migtU  eanly  be  mUlakenf-ir  the  graei-ful  proportiom  of  an  aeti'ce 
at/Uetie  youth  of  eightetn. 

"  nU  appenraiiee  of  vigar  and  aetixnly  was  not  iliiuive  by  any 
means;  and  I  abnil  only  mention  in  ilhiatration  one  or  two  in- 
atnnces  of  tbe  many,  which  cnme  under  my  oliservalion,  nt  a  time 
when  this  wbitu-souled  man,  with  record  at  tbe  bar  the  purest 
and  cleanest  of  an;  advocate  of  any  age,  was  closcij  approximat- 
ing to  bis  eightieth  year. 

"  lie  had  occagmu  to  use  our  library  during  several  wintry 
nights  In  Huccesslnn.  fn'  prepnrliig  for  an  argument  in  an  important 
case  in  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court.  Tbe  laat  evening,  after 
Hnisbiug  his  labors,  which  bad  lasted  well  on  to  tbe  midnigbt 
hour,  with  no  fear  apparently  of  the  incrcnsiiig  rigor  and  rough- 
nesB  of  tbe  nigbt.  he  entertnliied  me  in  Ills  peculiar  and  quaint 
pbraseolo^  with  an  iutcrestiog  talli  as  to  his  early  professional 
career  ;  bis  estimates  of  tbe  early  leaders  of  the  New  York  bnr, 
374 
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Thomas  Adiiia  Emmet,  Aaron  Burr,  John  Wells.  Ogilen  Hoffman, 
iiDil  of  otber  artisla  in  legal  word-cmft  whose  portraits  graced  the 
library  vails  ;  with  inuuhlng  incidcnis  in  his  own  professlonid  life ; 
hia  iiicas  a&  lo  the  qualilics  and  eiidowDieiits  which  consljtute  a 
great  hiwyer ;  his  youthful  fuvoritiia  nt  the  bar,  etc. 

"  When,  past  mid  Dig  bt,  we  left  the  building  aud  walked  to  the 
depot  in  the  cold,  cutting  wind  mid  blinditig  siiow-sturin,  I  mar- 
velled to  see  bim  teaJkiitg  icith  the  upright  gait  and  alert  ttep  <^  d 
Etgorout  young  man. 

"He  and  Genertil  Shermiiti  must  Lave  resembled  each  other  in 
their  strong  uud  burdy  ways;  just  as,  in  these  fancied  resero- 
blances.  we  might  perhaps  believe  Ibnl  Mr.  Fvarta,  in  his  sterling 
honesty,  kinduess  of  heun,  and  keen  sense  of  buinor.  was  a  college- 
bred  counterpart  of  Abraham  LincolD. 

"  Od  anotlier  occasicin,  and  on  perhnp*  the  tcorst  da;/  ejttr  leen  in 
Neu  York,  eitepiing  Blizzard  day,  he  tome  into  iho  llbrary-rDoras 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morniug,  qftcr  walking  from  the  depot  \a 
West  Thinielb  Street  (abom/imr  miles). 

"He  was  fairly  covered  with  snuw-fiakes  and  clinging  icicles. 
His  greeting  was  pIcasuDt,  and  he  really  appeared  more  like  a 
thinly  carved  Santa  CIhub  Wan  tlie  gnuil  Uader  of  the  American 
ftnr. 

■*  To  my  remiinstrances  that  it  was  a  shame  for  a  person  of  his 
veneroble  years  lo  expose  himself  in  the  pitiless  storm,  and  Ihat  he 
should  have  remained  in-doovs  at  liome,  he  replied,  liiughingly; 
'  Hr.  WinterE,  this  is  nothing.    Wubn  1  have  woiuc  to  do  elsb- 

WnBRE.  IT  WODI.D   TAJIE   MORE  TKAK  AN    GABTHqUAEB  TO    EBSP 

"  To  thoK  icho  knea  Brady.  Cf  Conor.  SSeai'tt,  and  Field,  it  leoMld 
ne/na  thai  titeir  trortdly  tacoM  uvu  at  much  due  to  their  numellou* 
plijfsinil  liaill/i  and  perfection  ae  to  tefuMii  diteipline  or  mental  cullan. 
"  Faithfully  yours. 

■■  William  H.  Winters. 
"Librarian  Now  York  Law  Institute." 


No  man  who  ever  saw  Mr.  O'Conor  eoald  aoon  for- 
get his  lofty  bearing ;  his  searuhiog  eje ;  liia  manly, 
straightforward  action,  and  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his 
every  movement.     Irishmen  are  proud  of  him,  because, 
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a  lineal  descendant  of  the  last  of  the  Irish  kings,  he  add- 
ed  lustre  to  theirfair  name.  Americans  are  proud  of  him, 
because  he  is  one  of  the  typical  men  whom  Americans  de- 
light to  honor  ;  who,  et&ning  poor,  with  only  iwomonlhx' 
gckooling,  without  money,  without  infliieoce,  entering 
one  of  the  moat  intricate  and  difficult  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  ability  and  unaid- 
ed efforts  he  rose  by  euccessire  steps — and  every  step  an 
honorable  one — to  the  first  rank  in  that  profession,  the 
peer  of  Ireland's  greatest  sons — O'Connell,  Burke,  and 
Wellington;  an  American  king,  ranking  with  Washing- 
ton aud  Franklin,  Lincoln  and  Edison,  and  her  other 
national  benefactors — world's  benefactors — each  one  a 
self-made  man.  Asked  once  if  he  thought  he  woold 
have  succeeded  as  well  in  any  of  the  other  professions, 
he  promptly  answered  "Yes";  and  to  the  inquiry  how 
he  would  have  done  it,  ho  said,  "By  study."  Could 
there  liave  been  a  battle  of  giants,  iu vol ving  questions 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  highest  nio ni on t, between 
the  best  lawyers  Great  Britain  has  ever  produced  and 
the  bust  America  has  known-— with  each  at  their  prime 
— England  would  likely  have  chosen  Lord  Erskine  and 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  yet  Charles  O'Conor  and  Daniel 
Webster  would  not  only  have  taken  absolute  care  of 
America's  interests;but  before  the  battle  was  over  they 
would  have  made  it  clear  to  all  intelligent  observers 
that  the  great  Britons  were  at  last  fairly  outmatched. 

LORD  TESNySi)N'  (IH09-19M1 

Bnrn  nt  8nmi?rBby.  Lincoln  sill  re,  Eiiglniid  ;  a  rector's  son  ;  at 
cigtileeo  he  and  his  brother,  Cliarlea.  issued  Poem*.  Cliifjlg  l.yneal : 
at  CamliridEe  University  won  tbe  Cbantellor's  Weiiiil  for  n  poem 
in  blank-verse,  eotillod  "Tinibucloo";  in  1830,  wrote  l^orm*  bg 
Tm)  Sroth^ri,  in  two  volumes,  which  tetaiAithed  kia  rapreniaeg, 
879 
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wbich  baa  coQltnued  ever  since  ;  in  1847,  "Tlie  Princess,"  a  med- 
lity ;  in  1850.  "  Id  Memoriam."  when  upoa  Wordsnortb'B  deatli 
lie  succeeded  liim  us  Poel-Laureate  ;  in  1852,  hie  "Ode  on  tbe 
Deittli  of  Uie  Duke  of  Wellingtou  ";  id  1BS9.  Maud,  and  Other 
Poem* ;  in  1839.  T'le  IdyiU  of  the  King ;  in  laW.  "  Euoeh  Arden  "i 
"Aylmer'a  Field  -  und  ■■TIiIiodub  ";  in  1870.  -The  Window;  or, 
The  &.iiEa  of  ilie  Wreus";  iu  1873,  "TUe  Holy  Grail":  in  1873, 
UiedriirQii  "Queen  Mary";  nnd  in  1876  BQoUier,  ■•  Harold." 

Tlie  London  Timt».  October  7,  1892.  said  :  "  Tbe  dealb  of  Lord 
Teanysdii  extinguislies  tlie  mosl  brilliant  light  ia  Engllab  litera- 
ture— u  light  which  bassbonelo  the  last  with  un  waning  lustre.  He 
liaked  us  witb  tbe  golden  age  of  the  famous  poets  of  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  century  -.  and  his  loss,  following  on  tiist  of  his  old  friend 
Browning,  leaves  a  blank  we  can  scarcely  liope  to  1111,  Tbougli 
the  late  Laureate  had  kept  bis  powers  and  mucli  of  his  energy  to  the 
last;  be  has  died  in  Lhc  fulness  ofyears  as  of  fame.  He  lind  U>  a  good 
old  age  ;  he  did  great  und  imperishable  work ;  his  nuiue  bod  long 
been  a  charmed  household  word  around  tbe  hearths  and  iu  the 
hearts  of  bis  admiriag  countrymen;  fur  he  was  eminently  the  poet 
of  the  feelings  and  of  the  oHections  :  and  If  he  cai'ed  for  lower 
lienors  and  fur  mure  riches,  be  had  won  enough  uf  both  lo  tuttisfy 
his  ambition.  Tbe  greatest  or  most  conspicuous  men  are  often  the 
least  to  he  envied:  hut  we  slioutd  say  that  few  lois  were  more  en- 
viable than  bis.  Tbe  sun  of  a  clergyman  in  affluent  circumstances, 
life  from  the  Srsi  wiis  mudc  amootli  and  pleasant  to  him. . , .  When 
most  boys  are  still  drudging  at  tbe  gradjtt.  or  beginning  to  labor 
over  the  grindstone  of  Latin  verse,  be  wriit«  flowing  poetry  which 
is  readable,  und  was  full  of  promise  tor  the  future.  .  .  .  His  genius 
ripened  steadily  and  surely.  His  reputation  lucreosud  with  the  ap- 
preciative and  sympathetic,  as  his  popularity  was  widely  extended 
among  the  crowd. ...  In  the  enjoyment  of  ample  means  ;  absolute 
muster  of  his  time  and  of  his  arrangements,  he  made  his  favorite 
recreation  his  regular  occupation,  writing  just  as  much  or  us  little 
OS  he  pleased.  He  led  the  easy  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  us  be 
understood  it :  drawing  inspiration  fur  bis  scenery  and  bis  minute- 
ly exquisite  painting  of  nature  from  the  lanes  and  downs  that  sur- 
rounded ills  dwellings. 

"He  was  bora  on  August  S.  1809.  His  father  was  rector  of 
Botnersby,  Lincolnshire,  and  TfmarkahU  for  bodily  strengih  anA 
ttature;  which  may  help  to^plain  hit  ton't  hngevUg,  and  tlie  per- 
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mial  r'gor  at  mind  which  prolonged  his  powers  or  giving  pi 
re  beyond  reaaooable  eipecUktiuu." 


M 


So  he  came  honestly  by  a.  strong  body ;  and  he  had 
it,  as  hia  good  old  age  well  proved.  For  in  Professor 
J.  S.  Blackie,  His  Sayings  and  Duings  (p.  291).  occurs 
the  following  passage:  "In  a  letter  written  to  hia 
sister,  in  18G4,  describing  a  visit  to  Alfred  Tennyson, 
at  Farringford.  ho  says  :  '  Me  is  a  big,  strong-built  fel- 
low, dark  and  sallow,  more  like  a  Spanish  captain  of 
privateers,  or  an  Italian  brigand,  than  like  a  hilarious 
John  Bull,  hlushing  tot/h  health  and  activity  and  port 
wine;  with  a  grand  Ionian  head  and  Hkrculean 
BiTOULUERS.  In  manners  he  is  plain,  simple,  natiiral, 
and  rather  quiet.  He  la  no  match  for  me  in  play  of 
tongue ;  and  I  presume  a  hundred  small  wits  from 
town  would  dominate  over  him  in  this  way ;  but  what 
he  says  is  significant,  and  he  gives  you  an  impression  of 
thorough  honesty,  tbonghtfulnesa,  and  trnthfulnesa.  He 
has  the  common  faults  of  the  poetic  temperament ;  that 
is  he  is  apt  to  he  moody,  and  sometimea  makes  himself 
miserable  with  odious  trifles  which  a  practical  man  vonld 
skip  over.'" 

And  here  is  Carlyle  on  hia  personal  appearance: 
"Tennyson  is  one  of  the  finest-looking  tn^n  in  the  world  ; 
a  great  shock  of  rough,  d  usty,  dark  hair ;  bright,  laugh- 
ing, hazel  eyes;  raasaive  aquiline  face;  most  massive, 
yet  most  delicate  ;  of  sallow,  brown  complexion,  almost 
Indian-looking  ;  clothes  cynically  loose,  free,  and  easy  ; 
smokes  infinite  tobacco  ;  his  voice  is  musical  metallic— 
lit  for  loud  hiughter  and  piercing  wail,and  all  that  may 
be  between  speech  and  speculation  free  and  plenteous. 
I  did  not  meet  in  these  last  decades  such  company  over 
a  pipe." — Review  of  Review*.  December,  1892. 
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CHARI.Eii   mCKRNS  (1813-1B70) 

Tlie  London  Tiinei,  June  10. 1870,  sas's:  "One  to  whom  young 
and  ald.wliereTcrtlie  English  Itinyuagc  Is  spoken,  have  beenaccua- 
totned  as  &  personnl  f  rien'l  ia  suditeiiiy  taken  away  from  among  us. 
Charles  Dickens  ia  no  more.  The  Ions  of  lueh  a  man  is  an  ecent 
leliich  mnket  ordinary  exprfmoiu  of  regret  neeiu  edd  and  eoaTentioii' 
al.  It  will  befell  hj/  ■aiillioiui  Of  nothiag  leti  than  a  pernoant  bereaiie- 
ment.  BlAteBmen,  men  at  Bcience,  philuntliroplsis,  the  acknowl- 
edged bcuefactors  of  their  race  might  pasa  away  i  and  yet  no!  leave 
the  void  whicli  will  be  caused  bg  tht  death  of  Dickent. 

"  They  mny  hnTe  earned  the  eaieem  at  mankind ;  their  days  may 
liave  been  passed  in  power,  honor,  and  prosperity  ;  they  may  have 
been  surrounded  by  troops  of  friendB  ;  but.  however  pre-eminont 
InstalioQ  or  public  services,  tiiey  will  not  have  been,  like  our  great 
and  genial  novelist,  Ihe  intimate  of  every  household.  Indeed  sucli  ii 
posUiOD  is  attained  nut  even  by  one  man  in  an  age.  It  needs  an  ex- 
traardinarji  eomM'nation  ofintelleelual  and  moral  qualitiet  to  gain  the 
heart*  of  the  puMie  at  Diekent  ha*  gained  them.  Etti-aordinari/  and 
wry  original  geniuKtniul  be  united  aith  good  tense,  eoniummatatkill, 
a  welt-bataneed  mind,  and  the  proofs  of  a  noble  and  affectionate  dit- 
potUion  i^ore  the  world  will  content  to  enthrone  a  man  at  their 
unattaitable  and  enduring  favorite,  Thu  is  the  potition  ahieh  Mr. 
Dieheiit  ha*  oeeupied  with  the  Bnglith  and  alto  with  the  American 
piibliefor  Vie  third  ofaeentary.  II  we  compare  his  repulalion  with 
that  of  the  number  of  eminent  meo  and  wnmen  who  have  been  his 
contemporaries,  wc  have  irresistible  evidence  of  his  tiirpatting 
merits.  His  is  n  department  of  literature  In  which  ability  in  our 
time  bos  been  abundant  to  ovurflowiiig.  As  the  genius  of  the  Elini- 
betban  age  turned  to  the  drama,  ao  that  of  the  reign  of  Viclorla 
seeks  expression  in  ilie  iiopei.  There  is  no  more  eztruordinnry 
phenomenon  than  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  general  hij-h  ex- 
'  cellence  of  the  works  of  fl^ion  in  our  own  day.  Tlidrinsplnitlona 
are  as  many  us  the  phases  of  thought  and  social  life.  They  treat 
not  only  of  love  and  marriage,  but  of  Ihiuga  political  and  eecle- 
siaslical.  Boeial  yearnings,  and  sceptical  disquietudes ;  they  give  us 
revelations  from  the  empyrean  of  fashion  and  from  Ihe  abysses  of 
crime.  Their  authors  have  their  admirers,  their  party,  their  pub* 
lie  1  but  not  the  public  uf  Dickens.   It /ui*  been  hit  peculiar  fortune  to 
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'ippeallo  tluitvihieh  Ueomnwn  toaU  lartaand  eonditioiuoftnen^l^^ 
excite  lliBluterest of  tliej'ouiig and  uuiNetrucUd,  witboui  sbncking 
the  more  rcSocd  taste  at  a,  higher  clnss  and  a  more  muture  age. 
TliGQlhe  news  of  tliU  death  will  hardly  meet  the  eyeotao  educated 
man  or  nomuo  who  has  not  read  liis  works,  and  wlio  has  not  been 
nccualomed  to  Ibluk  of  him  with  admiraLiun  aod  (ricndtj  regard." 

And  his  bndi/  was  almost  as  well  known,  A  writer 
saye:  "  In  early  portraits  he  had  a  dandified  appearanue, 
and  was  always  a  little  over-dresBed,  Ife  possessed  a 
wiry  frame,  implying  enormous  nervous  energy  rather 
than  museithtr  strength,  and  teas  most  active  in  his  habits, 
though  not  really  robust.  He  seems  to  have  overtaxed  his 
strength  by  his  passion  for  walking."  That  be  walked 
much  was  well  known,  some  acconuts  saying  from  seven 
to  twelve  miles  each  clay.  We  once  saw  him  with  Mr. 
James  T,  Fields  walking  through  Cambridge,  Massa- 
bhiiBctts,  in  seusible  sack -suit,  bis  trousers  rolled  np, 
going  at  about  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  with 
the  swing  and  gait  of  an  easy  walker.  But  there  is  one 
thing  in  this  very  walking  likely  to  misload.  The 
writer  juBt  quoted  evidently  thinks  be  hurt  rather  than 
helped  himself  by  so  much  walking.  But  walking  has 
this  drawback  as  an  exercise  :  To  a  man  of  active  mind, 
it  often  gives  almost  his  only  chance  to  escape  in- 
terrnption  and  to  have  his  thoughts  to  himself.  So, 
when  be  gets  off  on  a  walk,  hia  mind  keenly  enjoys  it, 
and  is  likely  to  go  much  faster  than  his  legs.  But  does 
this  rest  the  mind?  or  really  work  it  hard,  perhaps 
harder  than  ever  9  while,  of  conrse,  the  legs  are  going 
too.  This  double -drain — burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends — is  a  very  common  mistake  made  by  studious  or 
hard-pressed  biisiness  men.  Then  they  wonder  why 
the  walk  does  them  ao  little  good.  Is  it  any  wonder  ? 
Next  to  extemporaneous  speaking,  composing  is  rated 
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one  of  the  severest  tests  of  the  brain  nnd  nerves,  and 
takes  a  deal  out  of  a  man.  Medical  men  say  that  a/ew 
hours  of  it  a  day  is  enough.  Yet  here  this  marvellona 
man,  not  content  with  calling  on  liis  genius  daily  for 
what  woald  be  rational  and  ample,  forces  through  a 
maze  of  work  in  liia  great  thought -factory,  so  con- 
nected, varied,  and  intricate  that  it  seema  almost  in- 
credible that  one  man  could  have  done  it  all,  even  in  a 
hundred  years.  And  then  on  top  of  it  he  takes  the 
very  hour  set  apart  for  change  and  recreation,  and 
studying  every  odd  character  and  strange  sign  and 
queer  freak  wherever  he  goes,  gives  himself,  in  all 
probability,  double  work  through  nearly  all  of  it.  Now 
if  that  hour  had  been  on  the  golf-links,  or  at  the  scnlls, 
or  chasing  a  fox,  or  swinging  Gladstone's  axe,  his  mind 
wonld  have  had  a  real  rest — a  scour.  He  wonld  have 
inhaled  twice  as  much  air  ;  would  have  given  his  arms, 
Bhonlders,  neck,  chest,  and  back  considerable  to  do — 
would  have  unbent  the  bow — and  wonld  have  gone  back 
to  his  work  refreshed,  recrenteil,  remade,  and  read^  for 
it,  as  Gladstone,  with  a  better  method,  hax  kept  his 
mental  powers  in  great  working- order  for  high -class 
and  endless  work,  not  up  to  fifiy-cif/hf,  like  Dickens, 
but  clear  up  to  eighty  ■  eight  —  and  lie  not  naturally 
strong  at  that.  Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  Schiller 
(composing  far  into  the  night),  Scott,  and  Dickens  did 

I  not  see  how  their  breakneck  pace  and  luck  of  sensible, 
regnlar,  vigorous  play — with  brain-work  shut  off  at  least 
one  hour  a  day — would  have  likely  saved  them  each  for 
many  more  years  f 
C01.L13  P   HUNTINUTON 
tobc 
doll: 
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Wu  bora  U  HarwlotoD.  LitcbSeld  County,  CoiiDecliciit,  Oc- 
tober S3,  1831 ;  left  school  at  fourteeo  and  worked  fur  seven 
dollars  a  month  ;  nt  eixteen,  in  New  York,  with  letlen,  got  credit 
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fnr  gotida.  wbicb  ao!d  nt  h  large  profit  ;  the  ncit  Imnwii  nf  liiin  lie 
was  travelling  in  tLc South  od  liiaown  liook;  at  tivi'uty  twn,  wiih 
Ijia  brother  Solon,  opened  a  coutitrf  store  at  Oneonta,  New  York  : 
Murch  15,  1849,  sailed  for  Cutitiiruin  ;  dulaincd  lliree  months  at 
the  IstlitniiB.  he  made  some  money  tliere,  so  that  the  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  he  hod  stnrted  with  hp(?Hine  five  Ibousand  dollars 
when  be  reached  Sacrameulo  :  there  lie  eatabtished  the  bardnare- 
liouse  a!  UuDtiDgtoQ  &  Uopklus,  which  is  there  yet ;  bought  sup- 
plies low,  sold  hi(;b  ;  would  give  aomcthing  for  nnytblog  not  pcr- 
JHliahle.  till  it  was  said:  "If  you  cannot  sell  elsewhere,  go  to 
Huntingtoo ;  he'll  buy  and  pay  you  cash  ";  in  1856  he  had  a  fort- 
une ;  one  of  the  Aral  to  see  the  need  of  a  railroad  east ;  be  got 
aeven  others  to  join  him  in  llie  first  survey  across  the  mountains ; 
in  IBOl  the  Central  Piicilic:  Railroad  Cotnpany  was  orgauiKed 
with  a  capital  of  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  ilollarH,  and 
he  went  to  Washington  wilb  maps  and  charts  to  urge  its  construc- 
tion and  get  government  aid;  and  in  1861  Congress  agreed  to 
give  landa  and  bonds  to  aid  in  the  conalniction,  upon  which  Hr. 
Huntington  said  ;  ' '  We  have  drawn  the  elephant ;  now  let  us  see 
if  we  can  harness  him  up."  He  then  came  east  lo  enlist  the  aid 
of  capital :  and  "  the  story  of  his  experience  In  the  negolialion  of 
bonds  offers  an  example  of  Qnancial  acbievcmcDt.  fn  the  face  of 
(lisbelii-r  iQ  the  practicability  of  the  great  work  and  doubt  of  ttie 
value  of  the  security  proposed,  tnhiiJt  atamp*  the  daring  leader  in 
the  enlerprite  a»  one  nfl/ie  gj-tateiil  finannert  of  the  eentury, 

"Thefaltbof  Ihefourmen,  Huntington,  Hopkias,  Stamford,  and 
Crocker,  is  illustrated  by  the  characlerisiic  way  fn  wlitch  they 
solved  the  first  problem  of  construction,  when  they  agreed  to  pay 
jierwnollg  for  the  labor  of  eight  hundred  men  on  the  rond  for  one 
year,  and  pledged  their  private  fortunes  to  meet  the  ohligaliona 
they  assumed.  The  construction  -  race  with  the  Union  Pacifie, 
which  was  rushed  westward,  while  the  Central  Pacific  was 
pushed  eastward,  created  unbounded  eicltemcut  and  entbushism 
as  the  wires  flushed  across  the  coDtineal  dully  the  progress  made. 
The  tremendous  struiti.  the  anxieties  and  difflcultiea  of  this  con- 
struction, can  never  be  adequately  told.  Freights,  prices  of  ma- 
terial, and  wages  rose  enormously,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  In 
gold  coin  in  California  at  a  time  when  gold  was  at  a  bigli  prcmiuin 
was  an  aggravating  feature  of  these  dilScultiea.  A  hundred  dis- 
couraging problems  arose,  under  tlie  burdens  of  which  the  build- 
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ere,  had  lliey  been  ordinary  men,  imiBt  Imve  been  crushed ;  but 
vriA  Mr.  Huntington,  an  unlimited  eaitaeityfof  work,  natural  pow- 
«r»  uAtsA  Iut4  ntver  betn  impaired  by  the  um  of  lodacco  or  liquor*,  ami 
lAt  ruggtd,  phyiieal  vitality  tehieh  mw  tAe  outgrowA  ^  hcnditu  and 
early  training  airried  him  tafels  tkrovgh  the  ordeal. 

"  He  next  built  the  Simtbcrn  Fncific  Railroad  ;  meantime  he  had 
ncquiced  lines  through  east  from  It,  conoectlng  it  with  New  Ur- 
leacia.  He  then,  to  uniry  tliu  operatioDB  oC  this  vnet  system  of 
traoHpOTlHtion  lines,  organized  the  Boulhern  Pacific  Company  of 
Kentucky,  which  consistit  of  twenty -six  distinct  corporations, 
compriaea  BOS*  miles  of  i-niirond,  and  4B70  milus  of  alcamsliip  lines 
in  the  United  l^iates.  and  5T3  miles  of  ruilrond  in  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  and  of  the  Pacific  Mnil 
Steamship  Coinpaoy,  he  built  at  Netcport  Nein,  Virginia,  and 
owiie the btstappointed thip-yafd  in  the  United tHatf-t.  He  has  also 
prnvided  his  native  town  with  a  l»euuliful  church. — Amerita's 
3ueee»ifal  Men. 

No  one  wlio  ever  saw  him  need  be  told  that,  bodily,  he 
ia  a,  tnnn  ia  a  thousanc],  and  that  the  hard  farm-work  of 
yonth  has  done  its  work. 

One  look  at  him — one  shake  of  hia  hand — will  tell  any 
one  that  hero  ia  an  anusaal  man,  nix  feet  high,  broad, 
deep,  maasive,  weighinii,  appnrentlff,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  ponndu :  his  grip,  even  at  seventy-six,  wm 
stronger  than  that  of  most  men  of  any  age.  Not  only 
did  hia  rugged,  phyaical  vitality  carry  him  through  the 
mighty  ordeal  just  named,  but  through  all  his  long  life 
of  vast  responsibility.  Owner  of  tens  of  millions,  he  is 
said  to  have  once  remarked  that  high  living  was  what 
had  killed  several  of  his  chief  contemporaries ;  and  that 
bread  and  milk  had  aln-ays  been  good  enongli  for  him, 
and  is  so  still. 

fl.VSSE^  S.  ORAST  (18M-IS851 

Of  Scolob  fltoek  ;  burn  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio  ;  entered  West 

Point  at  seventeen;  in  the  Army  eleven  years;  in  nil  llie  battles  of 

llie  Mexican  war.  except  Biitnn  Vista;  twice  breve  tied  ;  In  1854 
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mitde  Captnia :  farmed  ncnr  St.  Louis  without  success ;  in  1880 
atannemith  hisfnilierut  Oaletii) ;  tbirly-nine  and  unknown  wbea 
the  Civil  Wur  broke  out  ;  four  days  nfter  Lincolirs  flrsl  c-nll  was 
drilling  u  companj  of  volunteers  at  Quieaa  ;  offered  liisserrices  Id 
tlie  A.d]iitiiat-Octieral  of  the  Armj  ;  got  no  reply,  hut  the  Qover- 
nor  of  Illiaoia  employed  him  in  organiiiug  roluutcers  ;  wiis  soon 
Colonel  of  llje  Twcnty-Hi'st  Illinois  InfmitrT:  in  three  itioullis  » 
Brigadier -General ;  wiYAoul  orrier*Bei»:dPaducftli,commniidiiij?iLB 
iiBVigallon  of  the  Ohio  sad  Teiinesacc  rivers;  won  at  Belmont 
against  fearfol  odds  ;  mttioul  ortlen  attacked  and  look  Fort  Donel- 
Bon  liy  asaaiilt,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners  nndcanutiti ;  the  first 
great  siicoesa  of  tlie  war,  and  of  Ircnieiidcms  importaoce  :  made  M»- 
Jor-Ocncral  of  Volunteers;  Jiily4. 18S3,  took  VicksUurg;  was  made 
Major  Q);neriil  in  the  regular  army  :  won  at  Klissiunary  Ridge  and 
Lookout  Mnniitaia  ;  Congressgave  hiinagold  medal  and  the  Itianka 
of  the  nation  :  March  13, 1804,  he  was  made  Com  maoder- in -Chief  of 
Ihe  Annies  of  ttiu  UniUid  States ;  with  nearly  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  pknued  a  campaign  agiiiast  Lee  ot  Richmond;  and 
another  under  Shernun  against  Atlanta;  after  varying  fortune, 
Richmond  was  evacuated  and  Lee  surrendered  ut  AppoinalloT  Court 
House:  July  25.  18SS,  was  commissioned  General  of  the  United 
Slates  Army — a  rank  created  for  him.  Was  twice  elected  President 
of  the  United  States ;  afterwards  made  a  tour  of  nearly  all  civilized 
nations,  ivceiUitg  grmUr  atUiitiona  and  honor*  than  liad  ever  bctn 
neeordtd  to  aiif  tnaii;  after  great  suffering,  whlcli  he  liore  with 
rare  fortitude,  he  died  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  New 
York,  July  S3,  1835,  of  cancer 

Adam  Badeau.  his  private  secretary,  who  knew  him  intimately, 
saidof  Uim;  "Not  a  particle  of  subtleness  or  suppleness  in  his  nat- 
ure ;  and  quite  as  little  power  or  orderly  elTurt  in  detail.  This  lim- 
itation of  his  ability  estended  to  his  knowledge  of  character.  Hesc- 
lecled  generals  with  an  acumen  nod  aecuracy  never  surpassed,  but 
in  his  appreciation  of  men  outside  of  war  he  was  often  at  fault.  lie 
knew  a  Sherman  or  n  Sheridan  by  iustinct;  but  he  wns  at  the  mercy 
of  Ferdinand  Ward;  and  seeoaed  to  lose  almost  his  commou-Bcnse 
whan  pitted  against  scUemera  in  any  spliere.  /t  aa*  lehen  itttr- 
ichdming  effarc  heeantt  inditpenaaUe,  tiulant  decinan.  firmaeM,  and 
breadth  of  judgmeni,  ielietker  in  g«ternmenl  or  leaf,  that  li«  row  to 
pre^minenee.  He  nivdai.  hmeeeer.  to  be  supreme.  Alt  hii  n 
in  thejield  «tn  without  the  tuf/er^inion  of  a  iujierior  ;  he  mutt  h 
384 
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not  only  emergency  but  TetponMbility  to  bring  out  thit  quality  ;  hut 
ahen  theee  leere  eomitiaed  he  aeldomfaiUd." 

"  He  alnaye  did  Cbe  best  ho  cmild  wiiL  sucli  men  as  lie  bid.  In 
tmaU  affairs  he  viae  an  ordinary  man.  In  Uomentous  apfaibs  he 
ATTACKBD  KB  A  GiAST." — Oeneroi  ITuraee  Porter,  at  (An  Inaugtira- 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Statue.  April  25.  1898. 

Qarland  aavB  i  ■■At  Sbj  lob,  lie  did  not  shout,  TJtuperale,  or  rush 
aimlessly  to  and  fro;  bo  bod  do  vindictireDess.  Hit  aitxiely  and 
iatennty  of  mental  oftion  neterpaued  beyond  kit  perfect  control.  He 
fought  ieit  am!  thought  beet  tehen  pvihed  hard.  No  noise  of  crin- 
fiisiou  of  lioe.  no  dclaj  or  mistake  of  commanders,  no  phyeical 
pnln  could  wcalten  or  aSrigbt  liiiii.  Ilia  coolness,  his  alertness. 
Ills  perfect  parity  of  vision,  under  tlie  tippitlliag  strain  eTideniiLii 
tbe  great  cnmmauder  of  men," 

ills  son.  Colonel  Fred.  Qrnnt,  snid  of  him  ;  "He  alipayiidid  hit 
bat.  He  did  aa  much  his  best  when  lie  was  a  farmer  as  when  be 
was  lAeale.n&Dl-Qeae.TB.\,  and  he  netser  eaie  that  doing  your  bett  in  one 
petition  in  life  it'U  any  different  from  doing  it  in  another.  For  fn- 
Blance,  lie  would  never  look  upon  one  particiiinr  achievement  and 
say:  'That  was  roybrilliaaCdved.'  He  never  looked  at  things  that 
VBj.  He  used  to  say  that  he  bad  done  all  that  be  could,  tukcn  all 
the  pains  be  could  about  everything,  and  if  one  thing  turned  out 
better  than  another  it  was  because  be  bad  more  and  better  infor- 
mation to  act  upon.  No,  lie  never  fi'lt  one  responsibility  more  than 
another.  He  fell  it  bla  duly  to  do  bis  beat  under  all  circumstances, 
and  after  that  he  did  not  care.  Bo  he  never  thought  that  be  did  one 
thing  better  than  another.     It  inu  the  daig  idra  that  ruled  him." 

And  thus  wrote  Oeneral  Sherman  to  bim  :  ' '  Dear  General. — You 
do  yourself  injustice  and  us  too  much  honor  In  assigning  to  us  too 
large  a  share  of  tlie  merits  which  have  led  to  your  high  advance- 
ment. You  are  Washingtou's  legitlmalc  successor,  and  occupy 
a  place  of  almost  dangerous  elevation  :  but  if  you  can  continue,  as 
heretofore,  to  be  yourself,  simple,  honest,  and  unpretending,  you 
will  enjoy  llirough  life  the  respect  and  love  of  friends  and  (he 
homage  of  millions  of  human  beings  that  will  award  you  a  large 
abare  io  securing  them  and  their  descendants  a  government  of  law 
and  slabllity.  .  ,  .  Ihatiti  te/i^reter  I  teas  thai  you  thought  of  me.  and 
(f  Igof  in  a  tight  place  you  mould  come  if  aline." 


General  Horace  Porter  tella  ns  how  he  looked  while 
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doing  his  great  work:  "Many  of  na  were  not  a  little 
Burpriaed  to  find  in  him  a  man  of  slim  figure ,  slightly 
xtooped,  five  f eft  eight  inches  in  height,  weighing  only  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  ponnds,  und  of  a  modeaty  of  mien 
and  gentleness  of  manner  which  geemGd  to  fit  him  more 
for  the  court  than  for  the  camp.  His  mouth,  like  Wask- 
iitgton'n,  wits  of  the  letter-box  shape,  the  contact  of  the 
lips  forming  a  nearly  horizontal  line.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  General's  square-shaped  jaws  were  set  when  hia 
features  were  in  repoae  was  highly  expressive  of  his  force 
of  character  and  the  strength  of  his  will-power.  His 
eyes  were  dark  gray.  His  hair  and  beard  were  of  a 
chestnut-brown  color.  Ilis  face  was  not  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, the  left  eye  being  a  very  little  lower  than  the 
right.  His  brow  was  high,  broad,  and  rather  square, 
and  was  creased  with  several  horizontal  wrinkles,  which 
helped  to  emphasize  the  serious  and  somewhat  careworn 
look  which  was  never  absent  from  his  countenance." — 
Century  Magazine,  November,  1890. 

And  General  Ingalls,  who  saw  hia  West  Point  life, 
says  of  him  at  that  time  :  "  Grant  was  aiicb  an  unassum- 
ing fellow  when  a  cadet  that  nobody  would  have  picked 
him  out  as  one  who  was  destined  to  occupy  a  conapic- 
uouB  place  in  history.  . .  .  And  at  cavalry  drill  he  excelled 
every  one  in  his  class.  He  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
mounting  and  breaking-in  the  most  intractable  of  the 
new  horses  that  were  parcbased  from  time  to  time  and 
pnt  in  the  squad.  He  succeeded  in  this,  not  by  punishing 
the  animal  he  had  taken  in  hand,  but  by  patience  and 
tact  and  his  skill  in  making  this  creature  know  what  he 
wanted  to  have  it  do.  He  teas  a  particularly  daring 
jumper.  Ifi  jumping  hurdles,  when  Grant's  turn  came, 
the  soldiers  in  attendance  would,  at  an  indication  from 
hint,  raise  the  top  bar  afoot  or  so  higher  than  usual,  and 
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he  would  generally  manage  to  clear  it." — Porter's  Cam- 
paigning with  Grant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Church,  editor  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal,  in  his  Life  of  Orant,  aaya:  "When  the 
regular  services  were  compleCecl.  the  class,  still  mounted, 
was  formed  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  hall. 
The  ri<ling- master  placed  the  leaping-bar  higher  than 
u  man's  head,  and  called  ont  'Cadet  Grant.'  A  clean- 
faced,  slondor,  blue-eyed  young  fellow,  weighing  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  dashed  from  the  ranks 
on  a  powerfully  built  chestnnt-aorrel  horse, and  galloped 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  As  he  turned  at 
the  farther  end  and  cume  into  the  stretch  across  which 
the  bar  was  placed,  the  horse  increased  his  pace,  and, 
measuring  his  strides  for  the  great  leap  before  him, 
bounded  into  the  air,  and  cUari-d  the  bar.  carrying  his 
rider  as  if  man  and  beast  had  been  welded  together. 
The  spectators  were  breathless, 

'"Very  well  done,  sir !'  growled  old  Ilerchborger, 
the  riding-master,  and  the  ctasB  was  dismissed  and  dis- 
appeared; but  'Cadet  Grant"  remained  a  living  image 
in  my  memory, 

■'A  few  months  before  graduation  one  of  Grant's 
clBBS-mntcs,  James  A.  Hardie,  said  to  his  friend  and  in- 
Btrnctor:  '  Well,  sir,  if  a  great  emergency  arises  in  this 
country  during  oar  lifetime,  Sam  Grant  will  be  the  man 
to  meet  it.'  If  I  had  heard  Hardie's  prediction  I  doubt 
not  I  should  have  believed  it,  for  I  thought  the  yonng 
man  who  could  perform  the  feat  of  horsemanship  and 
who  wore  a  sword  could  do  anything. 

"  A  leap  of  five  feet  six  and  one-half  inches  made  by 
Cadet  Grant  on  Old  York,  a  horse  that  no  one  else 
dared  ride,  still  holde  the  record  at  West  Point  for  high 
Jumping.     To  a  companion  who  said,  'Sam,  that  horae 
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wiil  fcill  yon  some  day,'  UlyBses  replied:  ''Well,  I 
die  bnt  oiico.' .  ,  . 

"Tliougli  too  good-tempered  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
quarrel,  it  is  told  of  him  ttmt  when  an  undersized  cadet 
he  was  compelled  to  take  a  beating  from  Bome  larger 
cadet,  lie  went  into  fraining  and  tried  it  again,  with 
the  same  result.  A  third  time  he  failed,  but  in  his  fourth 
jight  with  the  same  youth,  some  months  later,  he  was  the 
victor,  and  gave  his  antagonist  an  illustration  of  the 
maxim  that  perseverance  conquers  all  things." 

General  Longstreet,  one  of  his  most  persistent  foes  on 
the  field  of  battle,  says,  in  his  Reminisceuces :  "  General 
Grant  had  come  to  bo  known  aa  an  all-round  fighter  sel- 
dom if  over  surpaaaed;  but  the  biggest  part  of  him  was 
his  heart." 

So  this  nnaesumiug  hundred  and  thirty-five  poand, 
five-foot-eight  man  was  the  most  daring  horseman  and 
akilful  horsebreaker  of  hi  a  class  where  all  were  trained 
men  kept  in  fine  condition  all  the  time.  If  he  was  not 
an  athlete,  and  an  uncommonly  good  one — what  would 
yon  call  him  ?  And  that  was  the  sort  of  body  that  stood 
him  in  snch  stead  when  he  filled  the  great  place  where 
everi/  one  else  had  failed. 


SIR  ARCHIBALD  L.  SMTH 

There  is  a  cliisicr  of  BrUUh  Judges,  who.  while  known  here 
pliiefly  U)  our  Bar  through  long  and  houorahle  careers  upoD  the 
English  Bench,  dealing  coostantly  with  itnpnrtnoi  qucsttons. often 
of  great  msgoitude.  have  names  whicli  are  a  liouEehold-word  Id  Eug- 
Inod.  Of  one  of  Iheae,  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  the  La>e  Gautte, 
February  3S,  1891,  says:  "His  health  has  beeo  as  good  as  his  law: 
andphyiicalttrengtkeountifor  muchin  the  race  for  britft.  While  at 
the  Bar  hie  industry  was  surprising.  Whatever  the  number  of  the 
cases  ho  had  on  hand  :  and  sometimes  they  were  more  numerous 
than  tmo  ordinary  baniatere  could  have  controlled  ;  he  always 
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possessed  a  perfect  mastery  over  all  the  facts,  aud  &  cotnpkte 
knowledge  of  the  aulhoriljee  bearing  upoD  Ibem.  Leaders  re- 
garded bim  aa  the  mott  heljjful junior  at  Vie  Camtaon  Law  bar;  be 
always  gave  them  a  liberal  supply  of  puinta.  Time  baa  dealt  very 
gently  with  bim.  HIa  years  are  much  older  than  he  looks.  He 
was  born  in  mSS,  but  as  be  aits  in  court,  his  head  resting  od  his 
hand,  supported  by  bis  desk,  his  keen  eyes  iadicBtiag  close  atteo- 
tlon  aud  mental  activity,  be  certainty  appears  to  be  younger  iban 
flFly-flve  years  old.  He  Is  as  quick,  and  sharp  as  a  needle  ;  and 
the  rate  at  which  he  diapoun  of  tke  ea-»f»  Iried  before  liiia  is  not  tiir- 
paned  by  any  of  hii  brethren.  In  grasping  an  argument,  and  in 
laklDg  Ibe  measure  of  a  wllaeas,  be  shows  that  bis  mental  am- 
cblnery  works  at  expreu  speed. 

"In  hia  early  days  Sir  Archibald  wos  a  cnvkeler  of 
considerable  reiiown;  aad  he  has  maintained  his  enthusi- 
astic interest  iu  the  world  of  bata  and  balls.  Now  he 
derives  his  pleasuro  from  tho  pursuit  of  the  gentle  pas- 
time ;  he  hits  delivered  the  sentence  of  death  upon  many 
a  salmon  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland." 

But  they  have  left  out  part  of  the  story.  The  record 
of  the  'V'arsity  races  will  tell  it,  and  it  is  good  reading 
here: 

"April  4,  1857,  over  the  four-mile  three  -  farlong 
conrse,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  A.  L.  Smith,  of  First 
Trinity  College,  rowed  No.  4  in  the  Cambridge  eight  in 
the  'Varsity  race,  and  lost.  March  27,  1858,  he  rowed 
No.  2  in  the  Cambridge  eight  in  the  "Varsity  race  over 
the  same  course,  and  won.  April  5, 1859,  he  rowed  No. 
3  in  the  Cambridge  eight  in  the  'Varsity  race,  same 
course,  and  lost.     His  racing-weight  was  158  Ibe." 

So  the  hard  worker  on  the  Beucli  of  to-day  learned 
bow  to  work  hard  forty  years  ago — on  the  thwart  of  his 
University's  pride — the  beat  eigbt  out  of  the  thousands 
of  her  athletic  aona." 
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MR.  JUSTICE  UENMAN 

Of  Bnothor,  tlie  son  of  n  judge  of  grest  name,  tbe  fiimouB  Lord 
Denmao,  the  Law  GazetU,  Scpleniber  17.  ]BQ1,  sava  :  "  Tn  sec 
Mr.  Justice  Denmun  in  court  diBposiug  of  Itie  buaiDcua  before  liiro 
with  tlie  rupitlily  and  ca^e  which  pay  au  eloquent  tribute  to  Ibc 
eiidurauce  of  bis  eiceptiouiLl  tueoial,  ns  vM  as  bis  Ttmarkubt* 
pkynical  jioaert.  ia  to  derive,  witboul  further  knowledge,  au  idta 
uf  tbe  lengtli  of  bis  career,  Bii  gearii  nit  lightly  on  him  ;  the  Btrong, 
hnndsonie  face  does  ucil  proclaim  Ills  ii(,'e  ;  utir  hit  rei/iut  fortn  tlii> 
fact  tbat  he  is  the  senior  Jud^'e  of  the  Qiiceo's  Bench  Division.  He 
is  truly  a  vt^turnn  in  ibe  rauka  of  lawyers.  He  l>«sun  bU  legal 
career  in  1846.  He  has  been  on  tbe  Bench  nineti^en  years ;  aud  from 
tlie  time  iLiit  he  mude  bis  first  nppenrance  in  wtj;  and  gown,  he  hns 
labored  bard  in  bis  vocation.  Son  of  tbe  first  Lord  Deoman.  eigLlecu 
years  Chief  Justice  of  the  QueeD'a  Bench  ;  torn  in  18IS  ;  gradual. 
iug  iu  Cambridge :  in  bis  carei^r  at  the  Bur  be  gained  n  reputation 
for  sound  learning  and  unceasing  industry.  He  hna  in  a  lirgh  de- 
gree the  power  of  expressing  very  cleariy  his  views;  Lis  grasp 
of  facts  being  exceptionally  firm  ;  but  he  never  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  Ihoiigli  ills  voice  is  one  of  the  fluest  heard  in  the  courts. 
His  judicial  career  ia  admired  by  every  one  acqnninled  wjili  It.  U« 
has  always  been  a  most  e:icelleiit  Judge  in  bia  knowledge  of  Ib^^ 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  law," 


A  scholar  and  u  poet,  he  trained  bU  body  too. 

"  At  Cambridge  he  was  one  of  tbe  beat-known  r 
the  University;  and  Trinity  College  ictis Juslly prOMti a 
him;  for  in  the  realms  of  learning  and  in  the  arena  ^ 
athletics  he  greatly  distinguished  hiinself.  His  ocAmdh 
vients  with  the  oar  have  caused  his  name  to  be  enshrim 
in  the  athletic  annah  of  the  University.  He  rowed  tuHett 
in  the  Cambridge  eight,  ami  did  much  to  advance  its  repu- 
tation. He  bus  presided  over  the  dinner  held  after  the 
great  race  more  often  than  any  living  man  ;  and  a  better 
cbairman  could  not  be  imagined ;  his  love  of  the  river 
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and  hia  literary  power  rendering  Lis  speeches  little  goms 
of  their  kiud." 

And  they  had  to  row  in  tliat  day,  us  we  siiall  see  in 
Lord  Esher's  case. 


'TDK  BROWM  o 


■klDg  rrlandB,  (Cir  Jl  li 


Aod  DOW  cornea  one  who  neetla  no  i u trod  uct ion  licro  or  in  nay 
other  land  where  tlje  English  longuo  is  spokeo. 

"There  are  few  men  on  the  Bench  more  widely  ktrnwii  or  inon< 
popular  than  Ins  honor  Judge  Hughes  — popular  with  the  entire 
CommuDlty,  and  us  much  loved  and  reapecled  In  America  as  lie  is 
at  home.  Ail  through  hia  career,  Judge  Hughes  h&a  endeared  htm- 
ael[  by  his  thoughful  aad  earueat  interest  in  social  problemi,  tend- 
ing to  advance  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  bulk  of  thi< 
people.  Born  in  ]623  ;  at  Rugby  a,  Ann  and  loatlog  friendship 
aprang  up  between  Dr.  Arnold  and  Tlioroas  Hughes,  whicli  helped 
largely  to  mould  the  Intter's  chnracler  ;  and  nhidi  led  yavng  Ilvghe* 
to  coniider  tha  weU-ba'iig  tjf  the  ntmuee  as  l/ie  highent  care  of  an  Bng- 
UA  gmitkman.  At  Onford,  ihe  spark  that  Dr.  Arnold  hod  aronied 
into  acUvily  gradually  grew  into  a  sturdy  flame;  'Hugbes  of 
Oriel '  winning  much  repute  as  an  earnest  student ;  holding  strong 
liberal  view's  ;  and  onit  who  would  do  and  daru  nauch  and  raise 
the  democraey  to  bis  standard  of  purity  and  excellence.  Success- 
ful at  the  Bar  and  in  politics  '  It  U,  Aoteciwr,  at  an  aullmr  that  Mr. 
Bttgltet  ovie»  hit  aide  popularity.'  HU  Tom  Bromn't  School •  Dayt, 
publiifud  in  185Q,  at  otux  bmiight  kita  the  mott  n'lieere  evngnUiilntiOH, 
and  to  thit  day  U  Oie  lehool-boj/'t  elaneie  lU  a  toaree  ofpUamire.  It 
baa  passed  through  very  many  editions,  and  has  been  reproduced 
It)  many  languages. 

"  Tlie  Seoui-ing  oflAe  White  Hone  ;  Tom  Broron  at  Oafnrd;  Lay- 
man'tFaee;  The  Catieeof  Freedom,  and  the  MajUineii  of  Okriit;  and 
many  articles  of  his '  have  evoked  warm  praise  from  the  mnsE  capa- 
ble critics  at  home,  in  America,  and  on  the  Conilnenl.  And.  wlivu 
the  Lord  Chancellor  raised  Ur.  Hughes  to  the  County  Court  Bench, 
to  188S,  U  was  felt  that  his  appointment  was  alike  a  compliment 
to  literature  as  to  law.  As  a  judge,  bis  honor  Is  urbane,  puoctil- 
S91 
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iouslf  poUt«,  painatAking,  and  moat  HDxiouB  to  be  Just.'"  —  Zats 
OatetU,  August  26,  18B3, 

And  rightly  does  he  refer  to  America's  respect  and 
love  for  Tom  Brown  of  Rugby.  What  other  hand,  Ameri- 
can or  British,  has  ever  so  read  a  boy'emind ;  so  seen  with  a 
boy's  own  eyes ;  so  touched  his  heart;  so  traced  his  conrBe 
on  from  boyhood  to  manhood  ;  with  ail  itsdonbts  and  vex- 
ations and  disappointments  ;  its  pleasures  and  hopes  nud 
feara  ;  its  eager  ambition,  of  which  be  seldom  speaks, 
to  one  day  be  somebody  himself  ?  That  flght  of  Tom 
with  hig  Slogger  Williams  for  bnllying  little  Arthur 
Stanley  touched  a  chord  responsive  in  a  million  hearts, 
No  manly  man  or  boy  likes  a  bully.  But  tliey  love  him 
who /((CM  one — bigger  than  himself — and  fights  him  to 
a  finish.  And  they  love  him  even  more  when,  in  the 
temptations  that  come  to  all  boys  at  times  to  go  wrong, 
he  woiit  go — and  doesn't  go.  Sturdy,  splendid  John 
Hardy — a  strong  all-round  man,  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically — was  Tom's  best  teacher.  And  he  has  had 
hundreds  ot  thousands  of  other  willing  pupils  too. 
"Tom"  told  the  writer  once  that  he  had  two  men  in 
mind  whom  he  fused  into  a  Hardy,  What  a  grand 
thing  it  would  be  for  every  boy  to  have  one  such  a 
friend  !  And  once,  when  a  boxing-master  was  bullying 
his  pnpil,  the  story  goes  that  "Tom"  asked  the  former 
to  let  a  stranger  put  them  on  ;  and,  on  the  favor  being 
granted,  thrashed  him  soundly,  a  good  lesson. 

■   sin  JOSEPH  camr 

And  DOW  comes  another  Dame  lionored  and  loved  in  Enpland. 

"HIh  fatlier  and  grnndfiktlier  very  fumous  tawfets  ;  Sir  Joseph 
Chitty,  beyond  all  doubt,  Is  ooe  of  the  most  erudite  lawyers  ot 
Great  Bdlala.     He  really  loves  tlie  law,  and  revels  Id  its  iDtii- 
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cocies.  His  ciiief  deliglit  is  &  will  case.  A  Uiorougk  iiuuiler  of 
the  English  language,  he  ia  a  grtat  lehalar  a»  well  at  a  tueeanfal 
laipffer.  Born  in  1828  ;  at  Oxford  be  ^incd  dislinctioo  tu  a  classic 
and  Fellow  Comraoner  id  the  schools  ;  tLe  VincriaD  scbolarshlp 
and  a  fellowBlilp  at  Exeter;  and  be  still  retains  bis  ioterest  ia  tliu 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  ;  probably  no  judg<!  bos  a  bel- 
ter library ;  and  Its  coaoiopolitauism  forms  uq  index  to  tbe  versatil- 
ity of  Its  owner.  He  is  an  accouiplisbed  violinist,  and  very  food 
ol  carpentering.  His  career  at  tbe  Bur  was  one  round  of  success ; 
aad  his  popukrity  was  equal  to  his  accompiiahmcnt.  His  fairness 
BS  sa  advocate  was  proverbial ;  his  ability  was  acknowledged  In 
every  quarter  ;  and  hit  poietr  of  work  aa*  a  leonder,  and  the  pride 
of  Linculii't  Inn.  His  humor  forins  one  of  his  attractions  on  tba 
Bencb.  Some  years  ago  part  of  the  ceiling  of  his  court  gave  way 
and  fell  just  in  front  of  his  desk.  'Fiat  justitia,  mat  cffilum  I' 
readily  exclaimed  Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  the  tivliikle  in  his  eye 
devetoplog  into  a  smiie  upon  his  ma.islTe  features.  Some  few 
weeks  ago  our  readers  decideii  by  means  of  a  cnmpetiiion  that 
Mr.  Justice  Chitty  was  ilic  mo»t  popular  Judge  on  the  Beach." — 
Late  Ooiette,  Juuc  i,  16S1. 

"It  is,  however,  as  an  athlete  that  he  is  beat  known 
outside  the  law.  At  Eton  he  excelled  aa  a  cricket  and 
fool-ball  player  ;  and  at  Oxford  he  gained  a  distinction  as 
an  oarsman  thai  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed.  At 
Putnty  and  IleTtley,  between  1849  and  1852,  his  unri- 
valled success  was  truly  marvellous ;  '  Joe  Chitty,'  as  hia 
friends  have  always  affectionately  called  him,  wa.i  such 
a  hero  as  Oxford  has  seldom  seen.  As  everybody  knowe, 
for  many  years  he  acted  as  umpire  of  the  University 
race  until,  indeed,  ho  was  promoted  to  the  Bench,  in 
1881.  Sitting  in  his  coort  on  a  hot  June  afternoon, 
and  looking  at  the  massive  shoulders  which  proclaim  his 
great  physical  strength,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  one's 
thought  from  wandering  from  the  detail  of  the  compli- 
cated marriage  settlement  being  discussed  to  the  pict- 
nresqae  reaches  of  the  river,  where  the  Judge  was  tvont 
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to  show  hi»  prowess  with  the  oar.  Eren  as  he  deliren 
one  of  hiB  remarkably  clear  decisiona, 

'"  On  A)  ear 
i)R>pi  At  light  dr^  <^  (A«  mupendtd  oar.' 

"  In  society  hia  conreraatioDal  powers  are  Terjr  highly 
esteemed.  Sir  Joseph's  popalarity  is  as  vide  as  his  ac- 
qnaintaaceship  and- fame.  Everywhere  Mr.  Punch's 
refrain  may  be  beard  : 

"  '  All  hall,  Joe  Chinr ;  tortone  ta.Ton  pluck— 
A  •troke  of  geniua,  and  a  itroke  ^  hiek; 
In  Boat,  at  Bar,  on  BeDCh,  fou  are  and  were 
Bf  aU  admvtUtdged  "faintt  ef  tliefair."'" 

— Law  Gazette,  Jnne  4, 1891. 

So  this  splendid  man,  "whose  power  of  work  was  a 
wonder,  and  the  pride  of  Lincoln's  Inn" — this  captain, 
and  winuiug  captain,  of  his  'Varsity  cricket  eleven  j 
stroke-oar  and  captain  of  his  winning  'V&rsity  eight; 
rowing  at  No.  3  in  the  Oxford  'Varsity  eight,  March  29, 
18i9,  and  losing ;  rowing  the  race  over  December  15, 
1849,  and  winning  j  and  rowing  stroke  at  Henley  in  the 
Vfimting  eight,  June  17,  1851 ;  rowing  stroke  in  the 
'Varsity  eight,  April  3,  1853,  and  winning — lias  taught 
all  men  how  a  powerful  body  wedded  to  a  powerful 
mind  and  an  exalted  cLaracter  makes  a  grand  man. 

LORD  ESBER 

AmericSD  lairycra  and  judgm  Deed  no  introduction  lo  IiOtd  Esh- 

er,  tlie  tiimous" Master  of  tbeRullB,"and  here  is  wbnt  tliev  think 
of  him  in  England;  "William  Buliol  Brett,  now  known  as  Lord 
Editr.  U  one  of  Vit  hrighUtt,  if  not  Uie  brightett,  ornament  on  our 
judicial  tribunaU,  A  man  of  profound  learning,  of  catholic  sym- 
pathy, and  possesBiag  a  wide  knowledge  nf  buniiin  nature,  kindly 
and  yet  dignlQcd ;  lucli  is  Lord  Esher,  familiarly  known  and 
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spoken  of  by  the  Bar  ss  'The  RoUb."  BfgLt  worlliily  does  lie 
fill  bis  bigli  nnd  ancient  office,  and  rigbt  proud  of  him  are  we  all. 
"  fioni  In  1S16 ;  he  look  his  B.  &..  at  Cambridce,  In  Culiia  College. 
io  1840  :  was  called  lo  tfae-Bar  at  Liucolo's  Inn.  in  1846  ;  from  the 
outset  be  miiile  his  mark.  In  1863.  SolicitorQeneral,  which  car- 
ried witb  it  a  Knighthood  i  in  I8V8,  JuBtiee  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
in  1876,  Lord  Justice  of  Aptwtil  ;  and  on  Mr.  QladaCone's  recom- 
mendaUoD,  in  1883,  made  Master  of  Che  Rolls. 


"At  the  'Varsity  young  Brett  was  esceediagly  popn-. 
lar  all  rotitid ;  and  on  the  river,  particularly  gelling  his 
colors  and  rowing  in  (he'  Vanity  crew.  Hi»  prominence 
ax  an  oarsman  it  still  Ike  theme  of  many  a  college  yarn. 
CaioB  men,  whenever  they  hear  reference  to  the  Bolls, 
take  csre  to  ejaculate  :  '  Oh  yes ;  Brett  was  one  of  our 
Blues!'  —  a  College  and  'Varsity  honor  surpassing  in 
vndergradvate  eyes  eoen  the  dignity  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls."— Law  Gazelle,  June  16, 1893. 

"Writing  of  Lord  Esher's  rnraorad  retirement,  an 
evening  paper  remarks :  '  Lord  Esher's  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  guilelessness 
of  Bomc  of  bis  colleagues.     In   his   early  days  he 

HAS    A    NOTED    ATHLETE.       ThHEE    Tl.WES    he    roil'ed    itt 

the  Cambridge  eight  and  was  one  of  the  viclorioi43  creit: 
Since  then  he  Las  been  a  lively  figure  in  society — 
also  a  prominent  one — thanks  to  his  st>  feet  of  robust 
Manhood,  and  hia  large  development  of  the  humorona 
facnlty. 

'"And  it  took  good  men  to  row  a  'Varsity  race  in 
that  day,  when  dainty  shells  were  unknown;  otitrig- 
gera,  too ;  and  when  the  boat  weighed  nearly,  or  qnite, 
twice  as  much  as  a  racing  eight  does  now.  We  se- 
rioaaly  debate  to-day  whether,  with  frail  shell,  sliding 
seats,  spoon-oars,  great  expense  of  preparation,  and  all, 
four  miles  ia  not  too  far :  and  too  hard  on  the  men ;  and 
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if  three  will  not  do.     But  see  what  this  lusty  Master  of  \ 
the  Rolls  aud  hie  men  did  in  their  big  boat  in  their 
day. 

'■ '  The  official  reoord  saya : 

■"1839— Wednesday,  April  2 
!,  Westmiiisler  lo  Pmney.     Dinlaaer, 
CuDibritlge  niua.     Oxfiinl  li 
Wou  by  I  [»Jiiiite45acconds.     Time.  31  minutes."" 

— Law  Gazette,  Jauuiiry  13,  1894. 

No  mere  /(«/r-niile  race  there.  No  little  dainty  paper 
shells,  with  skeleton  outriggers  and  spoon-oare.  Boats, 
no  doubt,  twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  to-day,  cumbronSr 
slow,  aud  rowed  probably  on  the  gnnwale.  It  took  good 
men  to  row  iuch  a  race,  aud  uuder  such  coaditions. 


"At  Trinity  College,  CamliridRe,  wliiiher  he  went  after  leaTiog 
Cbarterhousc,  Sir  Ilic/umi  Wcf/nltr  ifiu  the  moft  popular  man  of 
hit  lime.  Hf  giiined  his  popiilnrity  noL  by  mcuiis  of  niiy  exlrnor- 
dlnnry  diaplny  of  learoing  lucli  aa  llic  sclioUrsliip  of  Mr.  Jiiwice 
Itomer.  His  university  attninmenls  consisted  of  the  Ibirty-flfth 
posilioD  in  tbe  list  of  Wranglers  :  and  a  iliinl  clnss  in  the  ClasBicftl 
Tripos.  It  is  not  too  niiicli  to  say  tliat  Sir  liicbard  Websler  Is  one 
of  tbe  most  versalile  men  of  Lis  time,  lie  i»  egvaUn  at  hemt  in 
lAe  CourU  and  in  a  Sitniay-iehotA  ;  in  tJm  Uoute  of  Cammont  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Svriety  of  Arit ;  in  a  gjimiuuiiiim  and  in  a 
ehureh  chair  ;  ia  defending  the  Pelican  Club  {of  boxevt)  fnmi  lA* 
charge  of  being  a  niiiiance  and  in  prending  oner  an  nnli-gitmbKng 
danonHratian.  He  ia  popular  among  nil  classes,  being  genial  and 
ruspeciriil  towards  all  men. 

"Uut  be  never  be.sltateB  to  express  bUthnii);bts,  noil  i lis  sincerity 
has  made  Idtn  enemies.  The  Attorney- Gener.il  pnaseascs  al)  the 
qimlitii^s  that  make  a  good  Jud)^.  He  always  forras  an  Ittdepeti- 
dent  opinion ;  und  hia  Jud^'menl,  though  never  liiiaty.  ia  not  alow. 
lie  is  courteous  lo  tbu  humblest  member  of  bis  profusslun  ;  and 
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every  barrister  and  solicitor  will  ba  willing  to  congriitulite  bim 
when  lie  is  promuted  lo  the  higbeat  positloD  in  the  UdiI. 

"Although  due  of  Ihe  wealthieal  among  Ibe  rioli  men  of  the 
Bar — and  all  bis  riches  bave  been  tamai—hB  slill  works  with  the 
passion  of  youtli.  Nearly  every  niorning  be  is  nl  work  Itefan  tix 
o'clock  ;  mast^rJDt;  the  Uelitila  of  some  complicatnl  case,  uudeujoy- 
iog  tbe  cup  of  c<'Sve  lie  prepaj-ea  with  his  own  bauds. 

"Onlikc  Sir  Uhurica  Rusae!!.  who  works  kle  at  night,  the  AU 
torney-General  believes  tbnt  tbe  morning  is  the  bent  lime  to  work ; 
the  mind  and  boil y  then  being  tresb  and  free ;  and  many  a  morning 
the  son  Las  appeared  above  the  house-tops  at  Keiisingliio  to  And 
Sir  Ricliard  deep  iu  the  mysteries  of  a  patent." — Late  Ga^^lt,  18St. 

But  the  Oaietle  continaea :  "  It  was  as  an  athlele  that 
he  dhtinguWifd  himself  above  all  his  fellows.  In  his 
palmy  days  he  wis  the  smartest  runner  either  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  hits  produced.     His  equal  has  never  been 

SEEM  IN  THE  TWO-MILE  INTEK-USlVEItSITY  RACE,  ThK 
CHEAT  PUYalCAL  STRENOTn  WHICH  MAi»E  UIM  POPCLAB 
AT    CaMBRIUOE    has    MADE    HIM    SCCCESSFIL    IN    THE 

Temple,     Oslt  a   man  of   exceptional  power  op 

ENDDEANCB  COULD  DAVE  UONE  THE  WORK  THE  At- 
TOBNEr-GENERAL  HAS  BEEN   CALLED   UPON  TO    DO.      It 

is  easy  to  see,  its  ho  wulks  along  one  of  the  corridors  in 
the  courts,  or  across  the  lobbj  of  tlie  llotise  of  Com- 
moHB  to  his  private  room,  that  he  possesses  a  frame  of 
extraordinary  power.  The  broad  shoulders  ;  the  well- 
proportioned  body,  narroioing  at  the  loins  ;  the  massive 
features  furrowed  by  responsibility  and  thought,  and' 
heariny  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  ceaseless  intellectual 
activity,  tell  their  tale  with  ease." 

"Such  la  the  man  whose  income  from  his  profession 
each  yeitr  is  thirty  thousand  pounds,  the  fees  marked 
on  some  of  his  briefs  being  enormous — his  practice  being 
confined  to  commercial  law,  railroads,  and  patents."^ 
J.aw  Gatetle.  August,  1892, 


Gilbert  Clark  says :  "  As  Attorney  -  General,  hia  its 

oome  was  Beventy  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Ho  is  said 
to  have  received  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his 
services  in  the  Parnell  commission  and  the  Times  libel 
matter.  Ha  earned,  during  tiie  legal  year  which  closed 
last  August,  about  forty  thousand  pounds  (two  hundred 
thousand  dollars),  the  largest  figure  even  his  great  pro- 
fessional income  has  ever  reached.  His  fees  in  four 
days  at  the  Buuimer  assizes  amounted  to  three  thousand 
pounds.  Sir  Richard  has  certainly  made  more  money 
at  the  Bar  than  any  man  of  his  time  ;  and  few  have  eTWffJ 
eqaalled  him."  ■ 

JAUBS  C.   CASTER  I 

"James  C.  Carter  la,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  New  Tork 
Bar,  spoken  of  as  the  leader  of  the  professloa.  Thtt  titU  hat  itol 
been  aea/rded  ao  generaUy  to  any  man  tinee  the  death  of  Chnrle* 
<yGonor,  with  whom  Mr.  CnrLer  was  Bsaociated  in  sevenil  impoi- 
tant  litij^tions,  espet^iitlly  in  Die  great  Jiitnel  case,  which  tliey 
carried,  otter  years  of  labor  under  CKtraordinary  difficulties,  to  a 
brillioDt  tcnnlnution.  Mr.  Carter  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Maasa- 
cbusetta,  October  14,  1637.  and  is  a  graduate  of  Hitrvard  college. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  appearance,  of  cnuilly  manners,  and  iai- 
prossive  apeccb.  Hia  main  superiority  cnnsisis  in  liis  broad  and 
philoeopLical  view  at  ihe  law.  In  hia  arguments  he  prefers  to 
eeeic  the  fountain  rather  Ihan  to  fullow  the  streamlets.  He  builds 
upon  the  broadesl  and  strnngeet  foundutioDa,  and  it  may  generally 
be  said  of  bini,  as  was  said  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  if  you  grunt  his 
premises  you  are  bound  to  accept  liis  conclusions.  Although  lie 
lias  hod  considerable  success  as  a  jury  lawyer,  his  main  excellence 
litis  been  in  great  arguments  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  Though  defenled  by  a  close- 
ly divided  court  in  the  great  Tildcn  will  cnse.  his  argument  in 
that  celebrated  litigation  doea  him  great  honor.  He  was  of  coun. 
sel  for  the  United  States  in  tlie  Behring  8ea  case,  and  his  eight- 
day  argument  elicited  great  commendation,  ll  was  masterly  in 
its  generalizatioD  and  Its  philosophy,  in  its  breadth,  and  In  Ihe 
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higli  tone  -which  prevailed  throughout.  The  Prraidrnt  of  the 
/ri^unal  commended  it  in  tenia  of  deacTKd  etilogy.  Hia  prnclice 
LtL3  been  for  mnny  years  very  large.  He  was  msde  President 
of  Ihe  AmcricBD  Bar  A.B«rK;ialii)n  io  1804.  Sloce  the  di^nth  of  bis 
former  partner,  Mr.  Henry  J,  Scudder.  In  1686,  wilh  whom  he 
wiu  associnted  for  thirty  -  three  jcara,  Mr.  Ledyard,  n  grandson 
of  General  Caas.  hna  been  associated  with  him.  Mr.  Carter  is  a 
bachelor,  and  retain*,  to  all  appearaneea.  hia  old-time  eigor  and 
earneilnei*.  and  is  grcAtlj  esleemed  by  bis  assncialcs."  —  Clarifn 
Sketehet  (^Eminent  LoMyert. 


Mr.  Clark  rightly  says  tlint  Mr.  Carter  retains  his 
old-time  vigor  and  earnestoeas.  No  man  who  has  met 
him  at  the  Bar,  in  conflict,  needs  any  proof  of  that. 
Five  feet  nine  inches  in  height;  strong-legged ;  sqnare- 
waisted  ;  deep  -  chested  ;  full-blooded;  raddy  and  vig- 
orous, bnt  carrying  no  freight;  easy  of  movement; 
and  strong  of  grip  ;  he  has  to  ifii.i  day  kept  up  an  eager 
interest  in  sport,  and  loves  ont-of-door  life.  Natnrally 
a  strong  man ;  in  that  same  great  Jiimel  will  case,  his 
running  -  mate,  Mr.  O'Conor,  so  forced  the  pace  that 
it  took  his  junior  off  his  feet ;  and,  breaking  down  with 
nervous  exhaustion,  he  left  the  active  practice  of  the 
law  for  some  four  j'ears ;  and,  like  the  sensible  man 
he  is,  devoted  himself  to  thoroughly  regaining  the  health 
that  intense  and  nnremitting  over-work,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  had  so  impaired.  He  "shot  ducks  from 
Cnrrituck  to  Kastport,"  as  he  once  said  ;  and  at  his 
charming  home  by  the  sea,  directly  under  the  light  of 
one  of  the  great  light-houses  of  Long  Island,  where  he 
spends  his  summers,  his  neighbors  delight  to  tell  of  bis 
athletic  doings.  One  of  them  says  that  in  tiie  teeth  of 
a  gale,  when  Shinnecock  Bay  is  a  mass  of  foaming  white- 
caps,  "Judge"  Carter — as  they  love  to  call  him — takes 

,  boat  alone,  and  rows  right   into  the  very  roughest 
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water  he  can  find ;  hia  body  seeming  to  have  tlie 
characteristic  aa  hia  mind,  when  hard  qneatioas  are  to* 
bo  dealt  with.  And  aa  one  neighbor  tersely  put  it :  "A 
iluek  has  very  hard  work  to  pass  Judge  Carii<r,"  which 
ia  not  bad  Bhooting  for  a  man  over  seventy,  and  lookj 
to  have  at  leaat  ton  good  years  in  him  yet. 


JOHK  PIEBroNI  MORGAN 


Bom  In  Hartrard,  Connecticut,  in  1837  ;  Hon  of  JunfuB  B. 

KftD,  the  emiaent  Londoo  baukcr ;   "  a  grndimte  of  the  Bi      

English  Higli  School;  of  the  Univeraily  of  QOltingen  ;  entering 
the  New  York  baokiDg-house  of  Duncuo,  Sliemian  &  Co.  nt  twen- 
ty ;  In  1860  made  Americno  agent  of  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of 
London  ;  maintQining  a  similar  relation  since  witb  J,  S.  Morgan 
&  Co. ;  in  1864  ft  member  of  Diibney,  Morgan  &  Co.;  ia  1871  of 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  By  the  death  of  the  older  members,  he  has 
now  risen  to  ihe  head  of  the  greatest  private  bunk  in  America  "; 
and  one  of  immense  Influence  in  the  country's  financial  progreos. 
Reorganization  of  railroads,  negotiation  of  large  loans,  and  the 
catabltshment  aod  conduct  of  enormous  trusts  have  been  carried 
OD  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  present  firm  to  an  extent  never  before 
approached,  scarcely  coDceived  of;  and  with  uniform  and  marvel- 
lous success.  Cteaar  and  Napoleon's  greatest  and  most  losIiDg 
bequesW  tn  their  nations  were  their  roads.  In  hor  grandest  day, 
when  the  Roman  Smpire  extended  from  Scotland  to  the  Salinm, 
from  the  Flltars  of  Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  she  was  justly  proud 
of  her  mnt^niSccnt  system  of  roads,  which,  starling  from  thefnmoits 
Golden  Milestone  in  the  very  heart  of  her  great  capital,  stretched 
in  all  directions  to  the  farthest  conRnes  of  her  mighty  empire. 
But  Mr.  Morgan  cnnlrols  over  fifty  thousand  miles  of  road  to-ds)* 
—more  than  these  two  men,  or  nuy  other  two  men,  ever  coDlrolled 
in  the  world's  history  — aod  deCUr  roads  besides;  and  is  said  to 
liave  the  coatrolling  vote  on  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 

And  of  a  body  to  match  his  big  brain.  His  f 
tall,Gtaiwart,  of  commanding  preaence,  resembled  I 
Webster  more  in  figure,  carriage,  and  bearing  than,  p 
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haps,  any  man  now  living.  And  the  son  inherits  hia 
father's  fine  presence  and  massive  physique ;  a  large, 
sturdy,  strong  man — fit  for  great  and  protracted  labor 
witb  mind,  and  nerve,  and  will,  and  every  faculty. 
Rothschild  said  it  takes  great  courage  to  make  a  fort- 
une; and  ten  times  as  much  judgment  and  courage  to 
keep  it.  Many  times  undertakings  of  vast  magnitude 
iiave  depended  upon  the  judgment  and  nerve  of  this 
one  man.  Bnt  no  one  ever  heard  of  hi.t  not  being  equal 
to  every  demand.  A  weak,  timid,  or  unhealthy  man 
could  never  have  done  what  he  lias  done.  He  would 
have  broken  down  by  fifty.  But  Mr.  Morgan  bids  fair 
to  even  outlast  his  famous  father's  seventy  -  seven — 
possibly  to  control  all  the  railroads  in  America  besides, 
^ot  a  month,  hardly  a  week,  passes  hut  the  press  tellg 
of  some  new  and  mighty  combination  of  capital  involv- 
ing tens  of  millions,  and  putting  the  control  in  a  few 
bands; and  almost  as  invariably  you  find  the  brains  and 
financier  of  the  project,  and  almost  a  sure  guarantee  of 
its  success,  the  name  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The  du- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  light  be- 
side what  this  American  Rothschild  performs  solf-im- 
posed.  And  he  finds  time  to  think  of  others,  too,  giving 
a  milUoa  dollars  for  a  hospital  with  as  little  ostentation 
as  if  he  was  buying  a  newspaper. 

CHARLES  HADDON  SPL'ROEOS'  (IBSi-INfJI 

Out  o[  Dutch  stock  :  was  born  at  Relvedon,  England,  la  1884  ; 
n  BapIIsC :  at  aeveateen  he  began  to  deliver  cottage  sermons  :  nt 
eighteen  had  a  church  at  Water  Bvacli  ;  at  Iwenly  pastor  of  New 
Park  Street  Cliapel,  London,  where  he  preached  eo  well  that  in 
twi>  years  the  building  bad  to  be  greatly  enlarged :  then  Surrey 
Music  Hall  woe  engaged ;  tben  lii»  people  built  the  well-known 
Tabernacle,  in  1661 ;  tbe  evangeliatic  aud  pliilantbropic  agencies 
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in  coDDectloD  wilh  lliia  immeDse  chapel  comprUcd  the  Stockwcll 
OrpliiidBgu  ;  a  Pnatora'  CoUegt!,  where  huudrtds  of  young  men 
were  trained  for  iLe  ministry  uadev  liia  cure  ;  more  lliriii  twenty 
cLapcla  were  fouoUed  by  Iiim  in  Londtm  alone  ;  and  llie  Golden 
Lane  Hission  :  his  sermoDB  were  published  weekly,  and  yearly 
volumes  were  issued  for  many  yea  re  ;  whlcli  liad  on  eDnnnoiit 
circulation,  and  were  trtinsl&t«:d  into  many  languages ;  he  also 
wrote  John  Ploughman' t  Talk,  which  had  a  circulution  of  iliree 
liundred  and  Bfly  thousand;  The  &tM  nnd  Bit  Saiwur ;  and 
many  oihcr  books;  besides  editing  a  moniUly  mngazine,  T/ir 
aJcoTd  arid  thr  Troicel ;  he  died  in  1892. 

The  London  Time*  of  February  1.  1893,  said  :  ■'  By  the  death 
of  Mr.  SpurL'eoli  English  nonconformity  lias  been  deprived  of  a 
remnrkiible  man  ;  a  man  of  strikitig  power  and  strong  personal' 
ily  ;  a  man  who  hRs  left  upon  ihe  religious  life  of  bis  generation 
a  mark  deeper  if  less  wide  than  that  which  will  be  left  by  his 
contemporary  of  the  Salvation  Army.  .  .  .  It  imu  a*  a  vriler  and  a 
preacher  oftermoin  that  Mr,  Spurgmn  arreiterl  mmt  junrcrful  injin- 
enee.  An  American  author  wrote  of  him  that  the  chief  sources 
of  liis  power  lay  'in  hit  aonderfuUy  original,  natural,  and  im- 
prMtitx  deliviry ;  his  marvellous  command  of  simple,  precise, 
Idiomatic  Saxou  language:  and  hin  red-hot  tavne»tae!i»  and  *im- 
pknea  iif  purpose.'  ...  In  politics  Mr,  Spiirgeon  exercised  an  ac- 
tive inHnence.  A  man  of  his  oratorical  atrengtli,  who  was  in  Ihe 
habit  of  addressing  huge  congregations,  who  did  not  shrink  from 
alluding  to  Ihe  events  of  the  'lay,  cnuld  hardly  fail  to  be  a  power  : 
and  tlie  trenchant  allock  which  he  made  upon  Mr.  GladSuine's 
Irish  policy  of  18B6  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  iuQuencc  of  that 
sometime  lender  of  the  Liberal  party.  .  .  .  The  liveliness  of  his 
discourses  ia  systematic  and  deliberate  ;  witness  the  preface  to 
the  Sr^  volume  of  sermons  published  in  11^.  in  which  the  preach' 
er  saya  '  be  is  not  quite  sure  about  a  smile  being  a  sin ;  and.  at 
BTiy  rate,  thinks  it  less  crime  to  cause  momentary  liiughler  Ihtut 
a  ha/f-hour't  *liiaiber.'  On  this  principle  Le  preached  throughout 
a  tolerably  long  life,  with  ttic  result  that  he  ubtained  heareri  in 
i/iouMndt,  ichen  schM/irlj/  men  (ould  not  ohtaiit  them  by  hundredt  or 
eren  hy  neores;  and  had  an  almost  unbounded  influence  over  large 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  chiefly  in  the  lower  middle  c 
This  eloquent  and  energetic  preacher,  who  was  almoat  worahiHl 
by  his  immediate  followers  :  who  was  Ihe  personal  friend  o 
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dent  OarQeld  and  of  Lord  Sliarteabtiry  ;  whose  words  were  widely 
read,  not  only  In  Greut  Briliiln,  bul  nil  [be  world  over  ;  who  enter- 
laiood,  by  Uie  flasljea  of  his  shrewd  wit,  even  tbose  wlio  were  not 
attracted  to  bia  principles,  will  leave  u  great  and  visible  gap  la  Eag' 
lish  life." 

And  this — after  Chalmers — greatest  preacher  Europe 
has  seen  in  this  century,  who  said  :  "I  think  I  am  bound 
never  to  preach  a  sermon  without  preaching  to  aiuners. 
I  do  thinlc  that  a  minister  who  can  prcitcli  a  sermon 
without  addressing  sinners  doen  not  know  how  to  preach;" 
— was  his  ft  delicate,  half-developed,  hnp-hazard,  neglect- 
ed sort  of  a  bodr/?  Look  him  over  a  little  and  see. 
Power — broad,  square,  deep — written  all  over  him.  The 
mighty  cheat  that  made  bis  clear,  vigorons  voice  go 
easily  to  all  those  six  thousand  aud  more  who  packed 
that  Tabernacle  Sundays;  the  thick  tieek;  the  set,  de- 
termined, forcefni-looking  head  aud  eye ;  the  general 
massivenesa ;  and  everything  he  did  and  did  not  do 
showing  that  that  is  just  what  he  was  —  massivn. 
Another  of  the  great  divines  like  Luther,  Chalmers, 
Onthrie,  Beecher,  Hall,  Moody,  specially  fitted  by  nature 
to  deal  with  great  assemhlies,  and  move  them  as  he  liked. 


VRorRsson  ions  stuart  b 
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The  New  York  Tribune  of  Mnrch  8,  1895,  said  of  Protessov 
BlBCkie :  "  To  scarcely  auy  personage  could  the  miicli  over-used 
title  '  Qrand  Old  Man'  be  more  appropriately  given  Iban  tlie  iilua- 
trious  educator  whose  death  ia  herewith  recorded.  Half  a  year 
•  older  than  Mr.  Gladitone;  he  bore  hit  age  eten  more  lightly,  and 
tcUh  mueh  ten phyiieal  injirmitfi,  than  that  mareelloni  iWeran;  and 
maintained  hie  mnaiile  intdS^ual  activity  unimpaired  to  the  tery 
end  of  hit  life.  In  hia  departure  the  world  loses  atmoat  the  lout  of 
the  ffreal  fgvret  of  ScotHth  tcholiirthip  who  long  made  their  cniin- 
try's  capital  the  'Athens  of  Ihe  North,'  As  a  young  man  be  spent 
some  years  at  GOltlogeo,  Berlin,  nnd   Home,  devoting  himself 
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eapcclally  lo  the  study  of  Greek,  Qeiman,  and  Ilaliao,  and  clM- 
Hlcal  philology.  Returning  liome,  lie  published  a  melrleiil  Ira&B- 
Utlon  of  Fiitit,  in  1634,  which  attained  great  popularity  ;  and  o( 
which  a  new  edition  has  kecentlt  appeared.  Then  he  was  called 
lo  iljc  Bar,  and  for  a  few  years  was  a  successful  practitioner, 
Blirend  and  canny,  and  wellnigh  iiiTlnciblc  In  argument.  His 
great  taleota  were  not  to  be  given,  however,  to  courts  of  law.  In 
1841  anewchair  of  Latin  literature  was  established  at  Iliei>ld  Mare- 
BChal  College  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  ho  was  called  to  All  it.  For  eleven 
years  lie  held  the  place,  mlh  a  reputation  JUUng  all  Scotland  and 
ontTjUiwing  into  nil  the  lands  of  Hit  earth  for  thorough  Khatanhip, 
and  a  peculiar  ability  to  vsin  the  attention  and  mould  the  miiuU  <^ 
hii  pupil*.  The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Blackie  was  at  once 
striking  and  attracllve.  He  was  familiar  lo  every  wayfarer  on  the 
Streets  of  Edinburgh.  A  man  of  middle  ttature,  lightly  built,  <^ 
finely  cliiaelled  features,  cleanly  shaven  ;  a  wealth  of  silken  silver 
locks  trembling  on  hb  slender  shoulders ;  a  dark  frock-coat;  a 
Shakespeare  collar;  a  Cavalier  bat;  a  gray  Scolliah  plaid  iolri- 
ealely  wrapped  around  the  chest  ;  humming  a  German  studenfs 
song,  or  a  chorus  from  .iSscliylus.  Uo  was  a  picturesque  dgure 
in  his  study  too  ;  clothed  in  a  Tolumlnous  blue  dressing-gown  com- 
ing to  bis  heels,  and  confined  nt  the  waist  by  yards  upon  yards  of 
red  silk  sash.  .  .  .  Ouluxirdl]/ he  ii  the  moil  pieluretgue  of  hia  raft, 
inaardly  the  mo»t  youthful  and  brilliant  of  Ma  kind," 

In  a  charming  little  book,  Blnekie'a  8aying»  and  Doingt,  his 
nephew.  Mr.  Angus  Kennedy,  says : 

"  Few  men  had  such  a  brilliant  list  ot  visitors  and  correspond- 
ents—Gladstone;  Carlyle  ;  Huskin,  'a  small  edition  of  Carlyto, 
but  a  delicate  and  dainty  edition';  Drowning;  Froude  ;  UaK 
Hnller ;  F.  W.  Newman,  and  Lis  hrolhor  the  Cardinal  ;  Biinsen  j 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  ;  Lord  Rosehery,  '  the  wise  young  Ijiird 
of  Datmeny ';  Sir  David  Brewsler ;  Sir  William  Flamillon ; 
Dean  Ramsey  ;  CnrdiDal  Manniue  ;  Kingsley  ;  Guthrie  ;  Macleod  ; 
Blaikie ;  '  Christopher  North " ;  Dr.  Trench  ;  Lord  Neavcs ;  Mrs. 
nishop ;  Sir  Noel  Paton  ;  Sir  George  Reid  :  Sir  Henry  Irving ; 
MIe9  Mary  Anderson  ,  and  his  neighbor.  Principal  Rainy,  '  a  fel- 
low incapable  of  talking  nonsense ' — these  are  a  few  of  the  names, 

"  One  curious  but  Inevitable  result  of  the  Engliah  style  of  teach- 
ing Greek  Is  (hat  our  great  Greek  scholars,  when  they  visit  Greece, 
cannot  even  make  themselves  uodersiAod.  It  is  w^d  thai  Mr.  Glad- 
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Moaii  himself  liad  lo  fall  back  od  Itallati,  ahile  hit  friend  Slaekie 
eoald  e/uir  'iieaff  with  th»  Atkeniant  in  thtir  oaa  language  at  eoi/t- 
u  tcilh  the  Aberdi/nians  in  Ibeira." 


A  capital  body  hud  this  light-hearted  Scot ;  reformer 
of  classical  education  in  Scotland;  the  bt'st  friend  her 
crofters  ever  knew,  raising  a  large  amonnt  of  money 
for  their  relief—just  the  body  for  a  scholar.  And  all 
his  life  a  walker.  It  was  from  Oban  that  Blackie  used 
to  go  off  for  a  fortnight's  walk  oh  what  lie  called  "  the 
one-shirt  expedition."  There  was  not  a  high  mountain 
in  Scotland  that  he  did  not  get  to  the  top  of  at  sotne  time 
or  other,  and  The  Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
which  he  published,  with  some  instruction  on  geology 
and  other  usefnl  matters,  for  the  benefit  of  tourists, 
were  composed,  he  tells  us, "  With  no  conscious  purpose 
at  all ;  but  merely  to  poor  forth  the  spontaneous  happy 
moods  of  my  own  soul,  aa  they  came  upon  me  during 
many  years  raintilttig  the  Bens  and  Q\ena  of  my  Scottish 
fatherland."  It  was  he  who  had  walked  so  much  in 
Germany,  and  all  over  Greece  and  Scotland.  And  not 
only  did  he  take  these  fortniglitly  tramps  when  he  was 
in  (he  sixties;  but  he  continued  a  spry,  light,  staying 
walker  far  on  into  old  age,  always  carrying  a  stick,  but 
no  man  ever  saw  him  leaning  on  it.  A  fresh-faced, 
healthy,  fine-grained  man. 

Punch  missed  him,  too,  as  well  as  all  Great  Britain, 
for  on  March  9, 1895,  it  added  its  tribute  : 

"  Tlinu  brave  old  Scot  I     And  nrt  tboii  gone  T 
HdW  much  of  liglit  witli  tbee's  departed  T 
Phiiompher.  yet  f»U  »f  fnn. 

Qreat  bamurjst.  yel  humaD-tiearted  ; 
A  CalodoDian.  yet  not  dour  : 

A  BL-liolar,  yet  Dot  dry-as-dusly  ; 
A  pieiist,  yet  never  sour  I 
O,  alout  and  Knder.  true  and  trusty. 
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"  OcMgeDoriaD  optltnlat, 

T/ie  world  for  thee  teemed  aye  more  »unnil_ 
We  loved  thee  better  for  each  Iwiat ; 

Wliich  BtrealitK]  a  soul  as  sweet  as  kon< 
We  siiall  not  see  TUt  tike  agula  I 

We've  fallen  on  limes  most  queer  and  qui 
And  oft  ehall  miu  tin  h^lhy  brain, 

And  manly  lieart  of  brave  old  BlaekUl" 


HENRT  nAftD  BEECHER  11813-1887) 

Son  of  Lyman  Beeclier— liimaelf  a  great  divine  ;  born  at  I, 
Held,  Counecticuc -,  heaiiendedche  Boston  Latin  School;  graduatoi 
M  Amherst  in  1834*,  then  at  Lane  Seminary  two  years,  his  fuUier 
being  President ;  in  1888,  Etiitor  of  the  Cincinnati  Journal ;  pastor 
lit  Lawrencebiirg.  Indiana,  1837-9  ;  atlndianapotla  till  1847.  when 
tie  was  inBtailed  ub  paator  of  Plymouth  Congregation  Hi  Church, 
Broultlyn,  and  preiiched  there  till  his  death,  forty  yenra  later,  hfa 
genius  and  remarliabie  eloquence  altrncLlng  one  of  the  largest 
I  in  the  United  Stales.  Equally  successful  as  a  lecturer 
and  a  popular  orator  ;  in  1861,  editor  of  the  Independent ;  in  1883 
he  made  live  great  speeches  in  England  in  behalf  of  iJie  NorUi 
during  the  Civil  War;  prominent  anti -slavery  advocnle  ;  tem- 
perance reformer,  and  upholder  of  the  rights  of  women  ;  in  1872-4 
delivered  three  courses  of  lectures  on  Prcacldng  at  the  Vale  Dl' 
vinity  School  on  the  "  Lyman  Beecher  Foundation  ";  in  18S0  de- 
livered and  published  Leetuiv  to  Yoiiito  Men.;  \a  1855,  SUiT  Papen; 
1858,  Life  Thottghlt ;  1864,  Royal  Truth*  :  ii»d  vfroto  Nt^avod  (n 
novel) ;  1971.  Life  of  Chritl  (Vol,  I,)  -.  1BH4.  Emlutiua  and  Rewtn- 
tion;  I88S,  Sernontea  Eeolalionand  BeUyion  ;  and  about  twenty 
other  volumes  of  sermons  :  1B70-1B81.  founder  and  editiir-lo -chief 
of  the  Gkrietian  Union;  a  frBiiuenl  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Ledger  ;  editor  of  the  P/jfinoutA  Collection*  of  Hymiuand  Tune*; 
and  of  ReniaU  Hgmri'.  Numerous  compilations  of  his  ulUtrancM 
have  been  published,  including  Prayer*  from  Piymoutk  I'ulpit ; 
Note* from  Plymouth  Pulpit;  Sermon*  from  I'uMiiked  and  Unjnib- 
lithed  Difeotine* ;  Morning  and  Evening  DeBotiomil  Eiereitet; 
Comforting  ThoughU,  and  maoy  others. 

This  many-sided,  rarely  gifted  teacher,  preacher,  editor,  moral 

reformer,  lecturer,  author,  orator,  patriot,  "so  active,  so  intense, 
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and  so  oiiispoken  in  timc^  of  licateil  debnte,  could  oui  but  miike 
mnny  ami  bitter  enemies.  Thyoaghont  Juitfa  eeiiturg  ff  public  lift 
Mr.  BeecliCT  was  a  target  of  iDDumerabla  attacks  fiom  nii.'ii  who 
either  from  self-inti^rcat  feared,  or  from  conservutive  coDsiderutlons 
dreaded,  i.lie  effect  of  IjIs  teacliing."  Ooly  one  of  these  Bttacks 
ever  ciist  any  shadow  on  his  name — and  in  lie  greatest  scnndul 
ever  known  iu  America,  wbere  a  giftMl  rival  did  all  he  could  do  to 
ruin  Llm,  be  so  bore  himself  Ibat  "the  largest  CuDgrcgatiooal 
couDcll  ever  conrnneil.  whiuh  included  representative  men  from 
all  sectiuus  of  tlie  country,  and  all  acboola  of  thought  ;  after  a 
week  spent  in  thorough  scrutinizing  inquiry,  in  the  course  of 
irhicb  Mr.  Beechcr  was  himself  submitted  to  a  searching  crosa-Sre 
of  questions  from  the  memiwra  of  the  council  in  an  open  session, 
estended  to  lilm,  mtliout  a  diuentiag  mice,  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship and  sympathy  of  the  churches,  and  eieprenifil  tin  confidence 
of  the  entire  eouiiril  in  hi»  integrily," 

One  writer  well  says  :  "  Mr.  Buechor's  genius  was  distinctively 
that  of  an  orator.  He  showed  no  power  in  executive  or  ndministra- 
tive  functionn.  As  an  editor  lie  idiaped  and  inspired  the  Journals 
with  which  he  was  connecled,  but  never  administered  tbera  ;  as  a 
preacher  and  pnstor,  he  flilcd  his  audience  with  his  never-failing 
entliusiasm,  but  did  not  attempt  to  allot  to  them  individual  work  : 
■S  a  public  reformer,  he  touchtd  Hit  heart*  and  amteieneei  of  the 
luiliun.  but  look  uo  purt  in  the  ndmEnistrailon  of  either  political, 
moral,  or  missionary  organizations.  But  a.8  A  PRBacbbb,  whether 
measured  by  the  power  nf  his  utterances,  or  by  the  variety  of  Ills 
pulpit  themes,  hk  was  CKHTAtNLY  witiiout  a  pebh   in  the 

HISTORY  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHtlHCH." 

Few  who  ever  heard  him  will  question  Ibis  ;  or  will  forget  as 
long  OS  memory  lasts  the  mighty  power  of  this  man  io  the  pulpit ; 
holding  his  audience  In  Ibe  bollow  of  bis  hand  ;  doing  witli  it, 
and  with  every  member,  whatever  he  vnthed  to  do ;  and  doing  it 
with  an  etue  denied  t«  most  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  uorlrl 
till  itow. 


And  laviali  as  Nature  had  been  witli  this  man — with 
bis  wonderful  imagination,  unequalled  power  of  illustra- 
tion, and  creative  mind,  never  yet  approached  in  Ameri- 
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can  palpit^  and  almost  upon  American  platform — ahe 
gave  him  also  the  inevitable  magnificent  body. . 

We  have  already  seen  from  his  pen  (page  83)  the 
valae  he  put  npon  health  and  the  important  part  itmnst 
ever  play  in  all  great  performances ;  and  in  a  life  of 
tireless  activity  in  great  fields,  from  the  small  beginning 
at  Lawrenceburg,  at  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  till, 
by  tongue  and  pen,  he  is  estimated  to  have  earned  and 
collected  in  all  his  life  far  over  a  million  of  dollars  ;  no 
man  knew  better  than  he  what  a  priceless  ally  health  is, 
and  how  crippled  and  helpless  he  would  have  been  with- 
out it.  He  wrote  his  grandson  —  a  growing  boy  at 
school :  *'  Don't  be  tempted  to  give  up  the  wholesome 
air-bath,  the  good  walk,  the  skate,  the  ride  every  day. 
It  will  pat/  you  back  over  your  books  by  freshness,  das- 
iicity,  a7id  clearness  of  mind,  I  have  noticed  that  les- 
sons which  require  acuteness  and  memory  both,  are  best 
gotten  by  studying  them  the  last  thing  before  going  to 
bed;  and  then  taking  hold  again  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. .  .  .  Take  care  of  health.  Learning,  in  a  broken 
body  J  is  like  a  sword  wittwut  a  handle  ;  like  a  load  in  a 
broken-wheeled  cart ;  like  artillery  with  no  gun-carriage,** 
And  at  thirty-two  he  wrote  on  a  fly-leaf  of  an  educa- 
tional agricultural  book,  begun  January  10,  1845  :  '*  It 
is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  physical  labor  is  indis- 
pensable to  intellectual  and  moral  health  ;  that  the  in- 
dustrial and  producing  interests  of  society  are  powerful 
conservators  of  morals.  Especially  do  I  regard  the  tillage 
of  the  soil  as  conducive  to  life,  health,  niorah,  and  manhood." 

And  from  childhood  on  he  practised  what  he  preach- 
ed. His  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  says:  '*Ed 
was  a  man  like  father.  But  Henry  and  Charles  were 
heroes  doing  things.     How  they  could  jump!     How 

THEY  WHIRLED  AEOUXD  THE  HORIZONTAL  BAB  I" 
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While  a  student  at  Amherat,  offered  teu  dollars  to 
deliver  a  lecture  at  Brattleboro,  Vormout,  he  walked 
there,  lectnred,  and  walked  back,  covering  about  one  hun- 
dred and  Jiftij  miles  in  the  tramp.  His  wife,  son,  and 
Bon-ia-law,  Rev.  Dr.  Scoville,  in  hia  biography,  say: 
"lu  hia  younger  days  his  farming  and  gardening  ex- 
periencea  were  intimately  associated  with  hard  physical 
work."  Lewis  Tappaii  saya  of  him  while  at  college: 
■'He  joined  a  clnh  of  eight,  who  boarded  a  mile  from 
college,  that  the  going  and  returning  from  their  meals 
might  give  them  six  miles  of  e-xercise  a  day.  This  waa 
done  in  part  to  save  expenae,  hoard  being  cheaper  at 
that  distance  from  the  village.  He  aho  walked  from 
college  to  Boston,  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  for  the 
same  reason." 

Look  at  the  make  of  the  man. 
him  soon  forgot  the  great  I 
i/tch  neck  (see  page  203);  the  i 
capaciooa  chest ;  the  stalwart  1 
ing  complexion  ;  the  double  set  of  splendid  teeth  ;  the 
powerful  action;  the  exhaustless  vitality  of  this  grand- 
father of  Uenry  Ward  Beecher  the  Second — the  lat- 
ter one  of  the  most  renowned  foot-ball  playera  in  the 
artnals  of  American  great  athletic  contests.  And  he 
came  honestly  by  hia  mighty  wealth  of  vigor.  For  in 
speaking  of  his  anceators  his  biographers  say :  "Ap- 
parently of  more  than  the  average  intellectual  abil- 
ity, there  waa  one  feature  in  which  the  men  whom  we 
have  described  markedly  excelled — namely,  in  physical 
strength.  The  standard  of  measurement  was  peculiar 
in  those  early  days,  and  may  not  be  as  well  understood 
by  us ;  but,  even  now,  conveys  the  idea  of  oheat  btal- 
WABTNESS.  David  (Henry  Ward's  grandfather),  it  waa 
said,  could  lift  a  barrel  of  cider,  and  carry  it  into  the 


No  one  who  ever  aaw 
;  the  siTteeH-and-a-kdlf- 
1  shoulders ;  the 
the  fresh,  bloom- 
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cellar.  Nathaniel,  his  (David's)  father,  was  not  qnite 
as  strong.  Yet  he  could  throw  a  barrel  of  cider  into  a 
cart ;  while  Joseph  (NathanieFs  father)  exceeded  them 

all  —  FOR  HE  COULD  LIFT  A  BARREL,  AXD  DRIXK  OL*T 
OF  THE  BUNG-HOLE  !" 

Jnst  try  any  one  of  these  three  feats  at  some  time 
when  you  are  feeling  fine.  You  may  learn  something ; 
or  name  some  man  among  the  three  and  a  half  millions 

4 

of  people  in  New  York  City,  or  bf  the  four  and  a  half 
millions  in  London,  who  can  do  what  Joseph  Beecher 
did.  Not  only  is  a  cider -barrel  a  clumsy,  unwieldy 
thing;  but  you  have  to  hold  it  at  arm's-length,  and 
with  a  poor  grip ;  so  that,  even  empty,  it  is  no  play- 
thing. But  full,  it  weighs  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  and,  barring  Sandow,  and  a  very  few  others, 
the  world  has  scarcely  a  man  in  it  to-day  who  can  do 
what  Joseph  Beecher  did.  David,  the  grandfather,  was 
a  blacksmith — about  the  strongest  kind  of  mechanic — 
and  Henry  got  a  deal  of  strength  there.  But  wherever 
he  got  it,  it  stood  out  all  over  him, 

JOSEPH  HODGES  CHOATE 

Gilbert  Clark  says :  "  Born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  January 
24,  1832.  He  is  a  man  of  unusually  fine  presence,  and  is  conspic- 
uous as  the  leading  jury-lawyer  of  New  York,  and  the  representa- 
tive trial-lawyer  of  the  American  Bar.  He  has  not  the  fire  and 
eloquence  of  some  other  men  that  might  be  mentioned,  such  as 
William  A.  Beach,  Colonel  Ingersoll,  or  Bourke  Cockran.  On 
the  contrary,  he  always  holds  himself  under  perfect  control,  and 
is  especially  noticeable  for  the  keenness  of  his  satire  and  tlie 
quality  of  his  humor.  He  carries  weight  with  juries;  and  no 
man  is  more  successful  in  wresting  verdicts  from  them  than  he. 
He  is  also  very  able  before  the  court  in  banc  ;  and  has  been  coun- 
sel in  many  of  the  most  important  litigations  of  the  day.  His  career 
has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  success.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  James  C.  Carter,  he  has  no  superior  as  a  general  practitioner. 
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His  clientage  ie  very  large,  and  lie  is  employed  on  one  aide  or  the 
oilier  of  the  moal  imporiaot  cases.  His  fees  ns  counsel  are  aaid 
to  amount  to  not  leas  than  eighty  tbomuod  dollars  per  year.  .  .  . 
lie  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1893  to  the  Constitutiooal  Commis- 
BtoD,  of  which  he  vas  cLairmao  ;  aad  took  a  leading  part  in  tlie 
important  di-'baieB  had  in  that  body.  He  was  for  many  years 
iissocialed  with  William  M.  Brnris.  and  ia  now  the  head  of  llie 
Ilrm.  since  that  eminent  lawyer  has  eubst ant i ally  retired  from 
practice.  The  firm  name  is  Bllll,  as  it  has  beea  for  many  years. 
Evurta.  Clioat«  &  Beamao.  Sir.  Choatc  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
ia  a  fine  general  scliolar.  and  lias  long  beea  ia  the  front  rank  oF 
excellence  aa  an  after-dinner  speaker.  ...  It  is  suld  IliaC  Mr. 
Cboate  will  not  go  ialo  court  for  lees  than  Ave  hundred  dollars, 
no  matter  how  small  the  fraction  of  a  day  eonsiimed," 

Connectlnt;  early  with  the  foremoat  law  firm  in  America  nnd 
now  its  head,  his  career  has  been  like  that  of  a  "Limited  Ex- 
press" with  the  right  of  way  clear,  and  everything  telling  to  help 
his  great  abilities  in  enabling  him  to  become  a  very  great  lawyer. 
It  is  often  asked  how  Webster  would  have  stood  at  (lie  present 
Bar.  In  the  amount  and  quick  despatch  of  work,  Mr.  Cboate 
Tould  bave  likely  passed  liim  ;  for  Webslcr  nua  slow  to  start, 
■nd  in  small  or  ra'xlerate-alzed  cases  was  often  beaten.  But  when 
once  aroused,  and  be  shook  off  lits  lethargy,  and  hud  a  great  ques- 
tion to  deal  with. — this  and  tKTy  other  land  hag  yet  to  tnaleft  him. 
Comparison  between  these  two  meri  was  much  heard  when  Mr. 
Cboate  tried  for  a  scat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  But  ho  bad  a 
profesaional  against  bim  ;  and  met  with  the  result  usual  in  all 
triala  when  an  amateur  runs  foul  of  a  profensional.  But  Mr. 
Choste  did  not  try  to  enter  public  life  till  past  siity  :  while  Web- 
Btcr  began  at  twenty -eight.  Mr.  Choate  is  a  gifted  and  charming 
speaker.  Webster's  Darimouth  College  argument  ;  his  addre.'sses 
at  Plymouth  Itock  ;  at  Bunker  Hill  :  on  Ihe  Foot  Resolution  in 
reply  tiiOnyne — are  part  of  our  country's  history  ;  and  of  the  outfit 
'  of  our  hrigllter  bcIiodI -boys  ;  and  will  last  for  cf-nlurlea.  But 
which  speech  of  Mr.  Cboate  is  destined  to  outlnnt  bim  T  Connect- 
ed with  moreimportanlcoseslhananyolher  American  lawyer  now 
living,  it  has  not  fallen  to  bim  lo  have  part — save  in  the  Income- 
tax  case— in  one  of  great  national  or  international  importance.  A 
man  of  lofiy  cliarncter,  with  the  respect  anil  affection  of  the  Bnr  : 
refusing  the  most  exalted  judicial  position  upon  the  face  of  the 
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earth  ;  it  U  anCortunatc  that,  instead  of  cnnflnlng  himself  to  liia 
prirale  practice,  be  does  not  let  Lis  countrjmeD  enjoy  bim  more, 
and  haM  hit  HTrUct.  Fit  Loraoge  up  aioDgaide  of  GladatDoe,  wti; 
not  tal(e  tbe  steps — vchicli  lie  could  if  he  would — lowin  power  »nd 
indueuce  for  good  in  our  lnod  equal  to  Giadsloce's  !u  Lis  ? 

Chnncellor  Keiil  said  of  Hamilton  ;  "  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  [f  General  Hamilton  had  lived  twenty  years  longer  be 
would  have  rivalled  Socrates  or  Biicon,  or  any  of  the  Eages  ot 
aucient  or  modern  times  in  reaearches  after  truth,  lleuevoletit 
of  mankind  I  tbe  active  and  profound  ataieaman  I  the  Uarned  and 
tloquent  taayer  wmild  profxMy  hate  ditapptartd  befi/re  tht  tJuxr- 
acUr  cf  (he  tage  phtlotopher,  inttriieting  vutnkitid  by  hi*  aiticm; 
tUrating  hit  tountj-g  bff  liii  Birample."  If  tliis  could  be  said  of 
Ilamilton  at  forty-Bcveu,  wby  is  it  not  true  of  Cbonie— a  great' 
er  lawyer  tiiiin  Hamilton — at  Gixty-sixT  wiib  a  miud  of  mar- 
vellous read iu ess  ;  opulent  In  equipment;  trained  I)j  long  and 
exceptional  experience  to  deal  with  large  suiijects  in  a  large 
way  ;  with  the  most  profitalile  practice — save  one* — probably  of 
any  man  in  America ;  preasiug  close  on  Mr.  Horace  Davy's  Itrea- 
ty-lliree  Ihouaanda  pounds,  or  Sir  Richard  Webster's  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  year  in  England — if  not  passing  tliera  ;  why  sbould 
not  kin  tnunlrymen,  instead  of  merely  bia  private  clients,  proBt 
by  bis  great  abilities  t 

Physically  the  yonngest-looking  man  of  his  age  at  the 
New  York  Bar  ;  scarcely  gray  yet — a  characteriBtic  he 
haa  in  common  with  his  renowned  relative — ^j'outhfol 
and  snnuy  ot  dispoBitioti ;  sii  led  high,  not  erect,  of 
good  frame  and  hreadth  ;  hut  lacking  dt'jith  of  chest — 
look  at  Wehster's  mighty  Titul-honse  if  yon  want  to  see 
a  deep  cheat — a  gheat  chest,  worthy  of  Ajax  or  Aga- 
memnon^ie  haa  many  good  years  in  him  yet ;  and  ihf 
country  ought  to  own  fhetn.  He  would  make,  as  did 
Mr.  Webster,  a  great  Secretary  of  State  —  a  great  At- 


*  "Hr.  John  E.  Parsons,  whose  friends  say  that  he  is  fond  ot 
the  repute  which  be  haa  of  having  the  finest  practice  of  tht  A 
U»k-»peakingBar."—PhilaiUlphia  PirM. 
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torney-General — or  a  great  anything  else  where  abil- 
ity of  Uie  highest  order  is  demanded.  Hia  body  does 
not  look  aa  if  it  had  ever  seen  much  real  work ;  or 
been  at  all  educated,  as  it  might  have  been — as  Mr. 
Jnatice  Chitty's  ;  or  Lord  Esher's  ;  or  Sir  Kicliard  Web- 
ster's i  or  George  Wasliington's  ;  or  Abmham  Liucoln'a 
were  educated.  If  he  thinks  it  is  too  late  now,  let  him 
look  at  the  dnily  habits  of  Gladstone  ;  or  of  the  young 
lad  of  eighty  referred  to  on  page  l(iO ;  or  of  a  charm- 
ing Philadelphia  lady  of  ninety-two  there  mentioned  ; 
and  see  whether,  (f  he  will,  he  may  not  yet  have  the  force 
and  lung -power,  and  power  of  voice,  that  caa  Jill  a 
mighty  hall  of  his  deligiited  countrymen  so  easily,  when 
a  great  theme  is  up,  as  Daniel  Webster  could  ;  as  Mr- 
Gladstone  did  a(  eighty-five ;  as  Bourke  Cockran  can  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Choate  cannot — yel.  The  field  is  ample. 
Once  in  every  four  years  this  entire  land  la  turned  into 
a  vast  debating  club  ;  and.  when  the  atrnggle  is  at  white 
beat,  men  go  about — demagogues  rather — arraying  class 
against  claas ;  fomenting  envy,  and  jealousy,  and  hate  ; 
asking  the  poor  what  right  otbera  have  to  live  in  fine 
faouses,  thongli  bought  and  paid  for  with  money,  every 
dollar  of  it  honestly  earned  ;  telling  men  that  they  can 
borrow  a  dollar ;  then  vote  a  half  dollar  to  be  a  dollar ; 
pay  the  debt  with  it;  and  still  be  hune»i.  What  a  power 
men  like  Gladstone  and  Choate  conld  be  at  nuch  a  time ! 
They  wonid  strike  a  chord  responsive  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  fit  to  he  a  citizen  of  thia  Kepiiblic,  Or  in 
greater  questions,  when  there  is  &  foreign  foe;  for  the 
American  heart  in  America's  qnarrel  is  always  true ; 
and  will  stand,  aa  it  ever  has  stood,  every  test  that 


And  how  such  men  would  o 
of  the  people  \ 


'•n,  and  rightly,  the  hearts 
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'*  For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 
Spared  neither  land  nor  gold ; 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 
In  the  brave  dajs  of  old. 

**  Then  none  was  for  a  party; 

Then  ail  v)ere  for  the  State  ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great  ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold ; 
TVi^  Romans  were  like  brothers, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old" 

PAUL  KRUEGER 

"  Tlie  greatest  statesman  in  Africa;  one  of  more  na- 
tive ability,  Bismarck  says,  than  any  other  man^  of 
any  tongue,  he  ever  met — Paul  Kriieger.  'Oom'Paul 
needs  no  introduction.  Let  his  own  chief  justice, 
Kotze,  speak.  In  the  Saturday  Revieto  he  is  thus 
quoted  :  *  Krueger's  great  qualities  of  heart  and  char- 
acter entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  his 
people.  lie  is  the  greatest  man  whom  the  Boers  have 
yet  produced ;  and  though  I  stood  against  him  for  the 
presidentship,  in  1892-3,  I  was  not  sorry  when  he  was 
re-elected,  and  I  have  since  supported  him  loyally,  my 
judgment  being  in  agreement  with  him  on  the  general 
lines  of  policy.  Krueger  love.^  the  truth  ;  you  need  not 
be  afraid  to  speak  your  mind  freely,  even  if  what  yon 
say  runs  counter  to  his  most  cherished  convictions,  and 
annoys  and  angers  him.  He  will  hear  you  and  answer 
you  ;  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  think  the  more  of  you 
for  your  outspokenness.' 

**  As  I  looked  about  me.  President  Krueger  came  into 
the  room  with  a  sort  of  business-like  haste.     lie  walked 
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heavily,  I  noticed,  like  a  man  with  more  strength  than 
elasticity,  the  result  of  age,  I  stippose  (the  president  ia 
over  seventy),  f  tfr  the  chief  had  told  me  Ihal  Krueger  had 
been  a  famous  athlete  in  hia  youth,  and  had  been  noted 
for  speed  of  foot  as  well  as  for  strength.  Krueger  him- 
self, it  appears,  in  exemplification  of  his  belief  in  the 
superiority  'of  the  white  over  the  black  races  even  m 
physique,  loves  to  tell  of  how  he  once  ran  against  three 
Zulu  runners  ;  and  beat  the  best  of  them  by  some  ten  miles 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which,  for  an  untrained  man, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  feat.  Krneger 
stands  now  about  five  feel  eight  inches;  iw  youth  he  was 
probably  about  five  feet  nine  inches.  His  shoulders  are 
very  brotid  ;  \i\&  frame  at  once  square  and  deep,  his  great 
size  and  length  of  body  reader  him  ungraceful,  almost 
uncouth." 

Another  John  L.  Sullivan  body  (see  page  207),  big 
enough  for  a  much  taller  man,  under  a  great  head ; 
born  great ;  and  made  greater  by  the  only  true  developer 
of  power — ivtelligent  hard  work! 

And  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  handy  with  hia 
hands  as  well  as  with  his  feet.  For  Jospph  Vande 
Ilenvel,  a  purchasing  agent,  living  iu  Bay  City,  Mich- 
igan,  an  old  comrade  in  arms  of  Krnegpf,  told  the  cor. 
respondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  this  of  the  great 
lioer  : 

"  •  Oh,  Krueger  was  a  good  man  !'  '  Ciood  how  ?'  I 
asked.  '  Oh  !  every  way ;  brave ;  kind ;  generous — 
everything !  He'd  give  a  friend  his  last  krentzer,  or 
risk  his  life  a  hundred  times  over  for  him  ;  but  he  was 
a  terribly  hard  hater,  too,  and  couldn't  very  eaaity  for- 
get an  insult.' 

" '  Was  he  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms  ?*  'Yon  bet,' 
replied  he  ;  'he  was  the  best  rifle  and  pistol  shot  and  the 
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bent  MDorisman  I  ever  saw.  Yoa  onght  to  have  seen 
him  I'  and  the  old  trooper  canght  np  my  cane,  stepped 
to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  gave  a  capital  exhibition 
of  tlirust  and  stroke,  gaard  and  point.  *  Why,'  he  re- 
sumed, *  Krueger  wasn't  afraid  of  anything  on  earth, 
y  Vf  HPen  him  nhoot  a  hungry  lion  dead  right  in  the  air, 
when  it  was  springing  straight  at  him  ;  and  he  teas  no 
fnorfi  excited  than  if  it  had  been  a  rabbit.  And  I  saw  him 
once  kill  fifteen  men  with  a  sabre.'  *  Fifteen  men  with 
a  Bubre  !'  1  echoed.  '  You  had  no  bloody  wars  in 
Holland,  I  think  ?' 

'' '  No,  it  wasn't  exactly  war.  It  was  a  big  meeting  of 
one  wing  of  a  foot-regiment.  What  caused  it  I  conld 
not,  for  my  life,  make  out.  Well,  when  this  meeting 
broke  out,  the  two  troops  he  and  I  belonged  to  were 
sent  out  one  morning  to  quell  it,  and  arrest  the  leaders. 
Just  outside  the  barracks  we  met  about  four  hundred 
of  the  mutineers,  who  were  all  armed  with  muskets  and 
bayonets,  but  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  cartridges. 
We  had  not  been  allowed  to  bring  our  fire-arms,  so  car- 
ried only  sabres,  the  authorities  thinking  we  would  over- 
awe the  rioters  at  once.  Uiir  colonel,  riding  to  the 
front,  ordered  the  fellows  to  stack  their  arms,  and  give 
up  their  leaders  ;  and  I  think  they  would  have  done  it 
if  one  giant  of  a  man  hadn't  stepped  out  and  made  a 
fiery  speech,  telling  them  that  they  were  more  than 
double  our  numbers  ;  that  we  had  no  revolvers,  and  at 
last  ordering  them  to  fix  bayonets  and  drive  us  off  the 
field.  We  were  formed  into  a  long  line  two  files  deep, 
and  the  moment  these  threatening  words  were  uttered 
the  colonel  shouted,  "Draw  swords!  Trot!  Gallop! 
Charge !"  and  we  swept  down  on  them  like  a  whirlwind 
before  they  could  form  square. 

***In  an  instant  their  ranks  were  broken,  but  they 
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neither  ran  nor  anrrendered.  Every  man  fought  sav- 
agely ;  and  several  of  our  horaea  had  been  killed  by 
bayonet  -  thrnsts ;  when  Krueffer,  his  eyes  blating  with 
fury,  rode  straight  nl  the  lig  man  who  had  spoken,  par- 
ried hisfieree  lunges,  and,  with  a  side-long  stroke,  cut  Ihs 
top  of  hin  head  dean  off.  But  the  next  moment,  while 
each  one  of  us  was  baay  defending  himself,  more  than 
twenty  of  (he  mutineers  surrounded  Krneger,  some  strik- 
ing with  gun-butts  ;  others  tried  to  run  him  through  ; 
and  others  again  trying  to  pull  him  oS  his  horse.  His 
uniform  was  torn  and  pierced  in  a  dozen  places :  and 
how  he  escaped  instant  death  is  a  miracle.  Like  rircii- 
lar  llghtnimj-Jlashes  his  snbre  whirled  around  his  head, 
or  darted  out  like  a  tongue  of  finrne  from  fide  to  side  ; 
and,  wherever  it  slnick,  there  lag  a  dead  man. 

'"  After  fighting  desperatelg  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  see- 
ing that  the  game  was  lost,  they  threw  down  their  anns 
and  cried  for  quarter.  Then,  when  all  the  survivors  had 
been  properly  surronnded  by  guards,  it  was  found  that 
Emeger  had,  single-handed,  killed  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
men,  while  neilfter  he  tmr  his  horse  had  received  a  serious 
wound.     T/iai  was  witg  I  said  he  was  a  great  swords- 

" '  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  President  Krneger  ? 
I  asked.  '  He  is  about  five  feet  nine  tall,  and  when  I 
last  saw  him,  twenty-three  years  ago,  he  had  dark  hair, 
and  weighed  about  ojie  hundred  and  sixty  five  pounds.  I 
really  can't  tell  the  color  of  his  eyes;  bnt  they  were 
pleasant  to  look  at,  except  when  he  was  angry ;  then  they 
had  a  sort  of  stony  glare  that  wasn't  very  nice  to 
face.    He  was  very  ml'scl'laii,  asd  a  obeat  deal 

STBONQEK  THAN   MANY  MEN    FIFTY   POUNDS  HEAVIEB. 
When  he'd  once  made  up  his  mind  about  anything,  he 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  mnle,  and  mould  take  his  own 
3u  4i7 


rourse  in  spile  of  all  opposition.  It  any  power  wantsjl 
got  possession  of  the  Transvaal,  lie,  and  a  good  many 
mart  like  him,  must  1>efirH  killed  off ;  for  he  will  fight  to 
lh«  dfathfor  what  he  thinks  hln  rightu'" 

Not  very  mnch  rioubt  aa  to  the  bodily  equipment  of 
Ihia  God-fearing,  but  not  mafi-fcaring,  Boer  Btatesnian. 


BORACR 


(lBU-lB"il 


■■The  TrUiune  has  not  been  bo  great  a  road  maker  in  jounifttisni 
H3  the  Herald,  bill  it  also  has  followed  a  course  of  its  own.  The 
Hmtld  waa  aiming  to  be  a  great  mirror  of  [he  world's  evuota  :  Ihe 
Tribune  aspired  lo  be  a  moulder  of  sentimeat,  a  poaer  of  paWe 
••/linion  as  u'tll  as  a  newspaper.  .  .  .  Kir.  Greele;  was  a  superior 
journaiiat,  a  man  of  literary  tasle  and  ability,  who  soon  drew  to 
Ills  paper  some  of  the  cleverest  reporters,  the  best  writers,  and  the 
ablest  critics  in  the  coiiulry.  Thousands  of  people  looked  to  it  be- 
furc  expressing  their  own  opiuioasupon  the  new  theories  in  science 
Hnil  philosophy,  upon  books,  art,  and  t)ie  drama,  and  accepted  its 
a  final.  It  al.io  influenced  tlie  moral 
re  prominent  tl inn  any  other  jaurna] 
tnd  support  it  gave  all  movements 
e  of  the  greatest  objccla  of  ila  life 
1,  keep  down,  and  reform 
n  all  walks  of  life.  Mr.  Oreelej  was  warmly  interested  id 
it  that  seemed  likely  to  improve  the  condition  and 


of  pliilunthropy  and  reform  ; 
was  to  promote  the  good,  and  t< 
the  bad  i[ 


enlarge  the  opporliinitii*,'!  of  the  toiling  poor. 

'■But  probably  the  moat  powerful  of  all  Ihe  influences  Mr, 
Oroeley  exerted  was  in  politics.  This  began  in  the  old  logcabln 
days,  and  tasted  as  long  as  he  lived — longer,  for  the  TribuTie  is  still 
what  he  made  it.  At  first  a  Whig,  when  the  Whig  party  died  out.  tht 
Tribune  almost  formed  the  Republiean  party,  which  il  has  stanch- 
ly  supported  ever  since  ;  it  has  been  one  of  the  longest  and  great- 
est advocates  of  the  protective  tarilT  that  the  country  liiui  ever 
had.  In  the  Kansas  war  il  was  all  Kansiis"— in  the  war  against 
slavery  it  was  all  a nti  slavery.  "If  he  was  not  always  right  on 
current  questions,  nor  always  free  from  the  impyluosHy  wbicli 
too  often  mars  llie  efforts  of  reformers  ;  he  discussed  those  ques- 
tlona  with  a  vigor  and  intelligence  not  often  shown  by  Ihe  con- 
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ductors  oF  poliLicnl  Journals  in  lils  day.  A  high  moral  piiTpoM 
teas  at  the  boftom  of  energ  form  of  politiMl  and  loeial  aelicttg  to 
vhieh  ht  lent  hi»  lapport;  and  few  men,  especially  biipIi  n  strong 
partiuD,  have  ever  en  jo}'eil  in  n  higher  clpgrce  than  himself  the  re- 
spect and  confluence  of  bis  political  opponents. 

"The  ffirrWy  TVt&Miifi  haBHlwaysbeen  of  even  greater  impnrtance 
tlian  the  dully  ediilnti.  From  the  first  its  cont«utB  have  bi;i  n  clean, 
interesting,  instructive,  and  of  flrat'Clasa  literary  merit.  It  estab- 
lished the  club-sjBtem  now  used  bj  ronny  publishers;  and  by 
mnny  clever  schemes  pushc<l  its  circulation  Into  almost  every  Re- 
P II  1)1  lean  fnmily  in  tlie  conn  try. 

"Author  of  Beeelitelioiu  of  a  Bum/  lAfe,  a  well-known  lecturer 
(in  social  and  politicnl  reforms,  and  on  agriculturat  and  manufact- 
uring Interests,  Iti  tills  nay,  and  In  the  columns  of  the  Ti'Hiune.  he 
did  mart  thaa  alnvat  ang  ether  maa  of  his  time  to  prontoU  the  de- 
veUrpment  of  Iht  grtnl  inierrnte  of  IM  people. 

"  DefcatTHl  as  Liberal  Republican  candidate  for  Pri'sident  in 
1873,  bitterly  accu»^t  by  old  friends,  severe  illness,  and  the  death 
of  his  wife  made  bis  last  days  very  sad.  But  '  when  it  was  loo 
Ute  iiis  cniintrymen  awoke  to  an  expressiou  ot  how  they  admired 
and  lovetl  him."  Fete  in  the  aorUi  hart  baen  greater  in  Jaamal- 
itm,  'one  whose  name  will  live  long  after  many  writers  and  states- 
men  of  greater  pretensions  are  torgniica.'  "—One  U'tndred  Famoai 
Amerieans. 

Conpled  with  marked  intellectual  force,  his  face  had 
snch  an  innocent,  child-like  expreeeion  that  many 
thought  liim  a  eoft,  miiscleleBa  man.  But  listen  to 
what  he  did — aa  told  by  himself — and  aeo  if  that  roomy, 
hearty  body  was  not  made  of  good  material— better,  in- 
deed, than  tho  bodies  of  ninety-Gve  out  of  every  hundred 
indoor  men  in  our  land  to-day : 

In  his  Recolleciions  of  a  Busy  Life  {page  76),  Mr. 
Oreeley  says :  "  It  was  on  this  visit  that  /  madf  my  best 
day's  walk  —  from  Fredonia,  New  York  (in  1830), 
through  Maysville  and  Miiia  to  my  father's,  which  can 
hardly  be  less  than  forty  miles  now,  and  by  the  zigzags 
we  then  made  mnat  have  been  considerably  farther.     / 
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fstimnted  the  rouU  I  travelled  at  forty-five  miles  of  had 
road  would  be  equal  to  fifty  of  good.  .  .  . 

"Beginuing  at  twenty -five  miles  per  day,  walking 
slowly  but  keeping  pretty  constantly  in  motion,  yon 
may  add  two  or  three  miles  per  day  till  yon  have 
reached  forty.  AH  above  that  I  jndge  must,  for  most 
persoDB,  involve  e.thaustive  fatigue.  .  .  .  The  railroads 
have  nearly  killed  pedeftrianiitm,  and  I  regret  it.  A 
walk  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  iu  a  calm,  clear  Oc- 
tober is  one  of  the  cheap,  whohsome  luxuries  of  life,  as 
free  to  the  poor  a-n  to  the  rich." 

lie  had  equally  strong  views  abont  another  kind  of 
eierciae,  for  he  says  (page  303):  "  The  axe  is  Iheheallhi- 
ent  implement  that  man  ever  handled,  and  is  expecially  so 
for  habitual  writers  and  other  sedentary  workers,  whose 
bhouldera  it  throws  back,  expanding  their  chests  and 
opening  their  lungs.  If  every  youth  and  man  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty  years  old  could  wield  an  axe  two  hours  per 
day,  DYSPEPSIA  worLD  vanish  from  the  earth,  and 

HHECUATISU  BECOME  DECIDEDLY  SCARCE.       I  am  a  pOOF 

chopper;  yet  the  axe  is  my  doctor  and  my  delight.  Jt* 
use  gives  the  mind  junt  enough  occupation  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  revery  or  absorbing  traim  pf  thought ;  while 
every  muscle  in  the  body  receives  sufficient,  yet  not  ex- 
hausting esereiso.  I  wish  all  our  boys  would  learn  to 
love  the  axe." 

Sometime  when  yon  are  mn  down,  and  think  yon 
must  go  to  Europe,  spend  a  thousand  dollars,  hanging 
around  apas  and  other  loafing-p luces,  and  imagine  this 
will  rebuild  you  ;  try  instead  a  month  swinging  an  aio 
with  the  lumbermen  of  Maine  or  Wisconsin  —  earning 
money  instead  of  spending  it — and  you  will  get  a  Tigor 
that  will  do  you  good  for  a  whole  year  afterwards. 
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CBARLES  A.  DAN&  (IB1»-1B»7) 

Horace  QTceley  showed  bow  a  man  of  the  right  malerial  could, 
mthaut  cullt-'giate  or  uitier  ejstciiiotic  education,  twcomc  a  great 
editor,  and  a  great  power  in  the  oaLioo,  especially  in  stormy  limes. 
Charles  A.  Daua  has  sIiowd.  nith  equal  clearaeBS.  wliat  a  man 
who  had  such  an  education  —  4ui  who  earned  it  kiiiutlf — could  do 
in  the  aanlo  field.  Of  a  famous  family  ;  born  in  Uiosdale,  New 
Hampshire,  August  18,  1S19;  clerh  in  a  store  at  Buffalo,  ht  filled 
hinuelf  for  cntlege  :  entered  Harvard  Id  1880  ;  but  failing  aight 
kept  him  from  graduating.  But  lie  bad  learned  liow  to  use  the  tooli 
of  self-instruction,  and  he  woaled  no  time.  Treasurer  of  the  Brook 
Farm  Community;  then  connected  with  the  Harbinger;  fifteen 
years  with  the  New  York  Tribune  under  Greeley  ;  a  great  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  War:  and  twenty-nine  years  editor-in-chief  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  bi.i  fitness  for  bis  work,  and  how  well  he  did 
it,  can  be  best  told  by  one  wbo  aaw  liiin  do  it.  and  who  was  eicep- 
tlonallj  fit  to  Judge.  This  Is  the  touching  personal  tribute  paid 
him  at  his  death  by  one  of  our  most  gifted  reviewera,  one  who 
knew  him  intimately : 

"There  has  never  lived  in  the  United  Stales  a  more  genaint 
Amerienn  than  Charles  A.  Dana.  Never  has  our  commonwealth 
boasted  of  a  citizen  who  was  more  deeply  impregnated,  by  birth 
and  education,  with  thespirit  of  our  institutions,  or  more  thorough- 
ly and  fruitfully  conversant  with  their  workings  and  their  trana- 
formationa  during  the  last  fifty  years.  From  this  point  of  view 
he  has  been,  at  times,  compared  with  Horace  Oreeley.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Mr.  Dana's  mental  training  in  early  life  was 
much  more  rigorous  and  stimulative,  and  that  bis  stores  of  knowl- 
edge  were  far  ampler  and  more  various  than  Ihoae  of  the  elder 
journalist.  Yet  Oreeley  himself  was  net  more  purely  and  unmis- 
takably a  product  of  this  country,  of  its  traditions,  and  of  its  at- 
mosphere. Uls  stalwart  and  uncompromising  Americanism  was 
inle  -  natal  prepossessions  as  well  as  of  life  -  long 
Charles  A.  Dana  waa  of  Puritan  stock,  and  to  this 
fact,  doubtless,  we  should  attribute  the  sturdy  reliance  on  his  own 
conclusions,  and  the  readiness  to  d-efy  the  world  on  their  behalf. 
which  were  among  his  moat  striking  characteristics.  He  dilTered 
from  Greeley  not  only  by  virtue  of  b  more  virile  temperament  and 
much  greater  moral  stcudiaess :  but  in  this  significant  pai'liculuc 
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that  a  fiirividpr  and  deeper  intelleciunlcullLire  hod  giTenhfm  mnre 
unerring  iiiliiiiiotiB.grenU'rbrcadtli  of  vision  iind»f  sympniby.  Anrf 
a  more  pmeeifiil  Ingiail  furrilli/.  lie  limj  uone  of  Greeley's  pretnn- 
ture  cocksiirene«s ;  and  none  of  his  ill-limed  iireBolutiou  after  Il>e 
die  wns  uist. 

"Ah  retjarda  the  mope  nnJ  thoroUQknta of  hi»  literary  lueomplitli- 
mtntt,  he  Aim  neeer  had  an  equal  in  (hit  country  within  hi*  ovn 
prt/ffMion.  Liter.iture,  however,  represonled  only  one  aide  i-l 
hia  efiiirpmonC.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  «1i<>,  despite  llii' 
cnrcB  of  business  snd  Ibo  conslnnt  labors  Of  an  arduous  pmfe*- 
BJon.  ten*  n^  lo  keep  pnee  with  tlie  eumnt  ^  teiantijh  naeareh 
and  tpreulaiion ;  with  the  bioloffiatl,  botanieal.  lutroaomieal,  df/- 
namieal,  and  phiUaophieal  diteoterie*  and  teadeneie*  of  hit  oien 
day. 

"Once  free  to  embody  bis  view  of  the  nims  and  srnndards  of 
journnllsllc  work,  Mr.  Dann  produci'd  a  newspaper  whieh,  in  tliii 
country,  bad  no  prototype  in  reaped  c)f  iieenness,  compri'bcDsive- 
neis,  and  trustwortlilncas  of  observiition  ;  breadUi  and  accuracy  of 
knowledge;  lumiaous  nnd  trulliful  Bcholarsfaip :  snundneBS  of 
reaaoninif,  and  molurad  grH>d  sense.  He  jcslitieri  the  tllle  of  hit 
Journal,  for  in  it  he  offered  a  daily  conopectns  of  nIT  that  meets 
the  Bolar  rays.  He  belieTcd  that,  rot  only  as  regards  local  ind- 
dents  and  local  pulilics.  but  as  regards  the  personsges.  events 
movements,  diacoverim,  and  discussions  of  the  world  at  large.  1li# 
newspaper  ought  to  be  the  abstracl  and  brief  cbroiiiele.  ni>d  ne 
may  add  erpounder,  of  the  lime.  Besides  discharging  ila  former 
function,  he  thought  that  a  dtiily  journal  should  supptam  the  lee* 
tiire-  room,  supplement  the  piilpii,  and  absorb  the  old  -  fashioned 
magazine  and  quarterly  review. 

"  It  was  a  position  of  unique  distinction  vbich  Charles  A.  Dana 
occupied  at  the  head  of  a  profession  lo  which  he  gave  unprecedent- 
ed dignity  and  a  liinitless  horizon.  Bt  wot,  obote  moH  of  hi*  nontem- 
porariet.  the  man  who  tkotild  hiire  been  aeUeted  bg  wine  eiliteni  lo 
KfTX  the  Slate.  He  would  have  had  nothing  lo  gain,  however,  by  ex- 
changing for  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  House,  or  In  the  While  House, 
a  desk  which,  for  prestige  and  influence,  might  well  be  likened  lo 
a  throne.— Mato  W.  Hazkltine." 

And  Mr,  Dana  did  other  great  work  most  helpful  and  altractivc, 

too,  10  the  eniirc  communliy — work  of  lasiinj;  value.    For,  tiesitte. 

hU  signal  service  lo  the  country  In  the  War  OfBce  :  be  and  Qeorge 
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Rlpkj  edited  tbe  American  Csdopadia,  nliich  has  long  been,  and 
le  likely  la  remaiD,  a  stanilurd  aod  an  autborily. 

It  woB  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  of  that  stamp  not 
to  have  had  a  body  which,  instead  of  hindering,  con- 
stantly helped  him  in  accomplishing  his  great  life's  work. 
And  the  most  casual  look  at  his  body  showed  that  this 
was  true.  Listen  to  one  who  knew  him  for  many  years, 
and  had  rare  opportunity  in  his  later  life  for  judging  of 
his  physical  as  welKas  other  equipment.     For  he  says: 

'■Nbw  York,  ApHlU.  1898. 

"  In  reply  to  your  nolc  of  Miircli  80Hi  concerning  Mr.  Dana's 
pliysique  . 

"  He  una  one  of  Vie  moat  tgnmttrkally  formed  men  1  ever  bbw. 
He  had  Ih^  belt  of  h^th  I  ever  knew.  Tliroughont  liis  eniire  life 
Ae  W(W  abmluMji  free  from  momentt  nhich  are  generatl}/  eaUM '  nS- 
ing.'  He  net!er  fell  uniBell,  or  had  a  }undae!ie,or  a  derangement  of  the 
ttomoA.  He  wah  BTBONa.  and  could  endurr  fatigdk.  When 
he  wu  a  boy  he  aorked  on  a  farm  ;  but  tlie  only  eierclse  I  ever 
kneiT  him  to  take  wns  riding  on  horaebnck  and  breaking  hit  hartet 
in  tlie  liigh-Bclinol.  In  tliul  he  was  thoroughly  truined.  He  never 
rai«ed  liis  Land  for  exirclee.  He  never  walked  for  exercise.  He 
was  no  athlete.  Ho  tind  absolulcly  no  atlitetic  nccnmplisbmeots. 
He  never  played  any  alliletic  gatnea  in  my  time"  (the  second  half 
of  his  life).  "  and  llie  only  tiling'  I  ever  lienrd  liim  speak  of  of  tlie 
sort  was  kicking  football  on  the  Harvard  delta,  .  .  . 

"  Allliougli  /jf  great  phgeieal  rigor  nnd  without  ever  a  trace  of 
nervousness  in  mtod  or  body,  lie  could  not  drink  coffee,  except 
when  engaged  in  sueli  nut-door  work  as  being  with  tlie  army.  He 
never  smoked  ;  and  his  use  of  alcohol,  while  always  free,  was  al- 
ways extremely  mixierate.  I  looked  upuu  Lim  as  a  unique  csm  of 
physical  and  menial  perfection." 

And  well  he  might.  For  the  rich  native  outfit ;  the 
Bteady  habits  ;  the  work  on  that  farm ;  the  handling  of 
horses  ;  and  the  years  of  army-life ;  wonld  readily  help 
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to  bring  that  "  great  physical  vigor  "  and  that  physi 
jievfection  which  were  snch  iavalnable  aide  to  this 
derfully  useful  life. 


1 


i 


Deacendcrl  from  a  Scotch  fnmlly,  wliicb  had  scllled  in  County  Ar- 
magli,  IreluDiJ.  iu  1600  :  born  there  id  1839  ;  eatcrlDg  Belfast  Col- 
lege Hi  Ibirteen ;  graduaiiEg  with  honors;  a  missionary  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  at  nineteen  ;  calleil  lo  the  First  Presbyterisn 
(;l)tircli  of  Armiigli  ;  then  t^D  Bl.  Mary's  Alibi-y,  Dublin  ;  and  in 
1807  lo  the  Fifth  Avenue  Preabyterisn  Church  in  New  York 
City :  at  a  salary  at  first  of  six  thousaud  dollars  a  year;  which  wu 
later  raised  to  Qfteen  thousand  dollars;  In  a  church  and  parsonage 
which  had  cost  a  million  ;  for  many  years  ChancHllor  of  New  York 
UnivHrsity.  for  several  years  without  any  salary:  a  Trustee  of 
Princeton  ;  of  the  Union  Tlieologlcal  Seminary ;  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege; Cliairman  of  llie  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions ;  au- 
thor of  J  OhrUtiiin  Ilimte.  and  Hour  ta  Maintain  It ;  Fttniliar  Talkt 
lo  Bofft :  and  of  many  other  books  on  moral  sod  religious  themes. 
Alier  iliirCy  years  of  steaily  scrTJce.  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  was 
about  to  resign  bis  charge,  a  prominent  New  York  paper  said ; 

"There  will  pass  from  the  field  of  active  metropolitan  service 
a  minister  than  ickom  none  leho  hat  eter  jireaehed  lieie  hat  had  a  leidrr 
fame  ;  anil  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  home  aud  abroad  will  lose 
perlisps  ill  mont  dialingai»hed  elerieal  figure. 

"  John  Hall  is  one  of  the  long  generation  of  Scotch  nud  Scotch- 
Irish  divines  whose  racial  and  individual  trails  cquippod  thetn 
for  stalwart  work  in  the  pulpit.  Many  of  them  New  York  has 
called  to  Ihe  charge  of  cliurclies.  Tie  was  one  of  the  first  to  find 
his  mission  here,  and  fur  thirty  years  his  personality  has  been  a 
connecting  link  between  the  ProshyterlaD  bodies  of  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  more  direct  than  is  always  supposed.  Iu  the  strong- 
holds of  that  church  in  the  British  Isles  his  name  is  as  furailiar  is 

"  To  tlie  metropolis  Dr.  Hall  is  known  as  Oie  h(ad  of  the  moH 
etmipievouii  ehurch  uf  h\»  great  tlenomiiiatitm,  as  the  paslor  of  one 
of  Ihe  largest  and  wealthiest  congrcgalions  in  the  counlry.  as  the 
active  friend  of  charitable  and  benevolent  agencies,  and  as  the 
pub  he -spirited  citixen  who  studiously  refrained  from  pariiaansbip, 
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while  [lis  iiiflucnce  always  made  itBelf  felt,  powerfully  If  UQob- 
Irusivcly.  on  the  rlglic  side. 

"Furtber  evldeuce  of  bis  mdusti']'  is  seca  in  his  activity'in 
pastoral  work.  Tbe  charge  of  a  coDgregntion  numbering  belwecti 
three  tliouBand  atid  four  tliousund,  and  eontaining  more  ikim  Iw 
VuiMtand  rix  hundred  eammunicaaU,  is  itself,  without  tbe  burdcu 
of  prcHchiog  and  ouiaide  writiog,  a  task  of  grtat  dimensi'ins.  But 
no  minister  in  the  city  has  been  more  aasiduuua  tbun  Dr.  Hall, 
and  no  gear  hat  paueil  without  at  leant  one  visit  from  him  in  etrry 
family  of  tlie  eongregiilion.  It  is  hia  custom  to  huTe  snuouuced 
each  weeli  the  utreett  In  which  be  will  make  pastoral  calls.  Hia 
day  begins  at  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  moi-niiig,  when  he  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive visitors.  Ertry  hour  until  a  bedtime  not  of  the  earliest  hat 
ilt  dtitie*  a/irf  demtmdt. 

"In  the  pulpit  Dr.  DbU's  predominant  chmac 
sincerity,  lucidity,  aod  HJitiplidiy  of  thought.  The  s 
bis  seriDons  shows  Ibat  progrea  so  vital  to  ootertaiaiog  diacourse. 
The  manner  is  like  the  matter  and  the  man.  /(  ['«  itrong  and 
timple  and  direet,  with  the  charm  of  a  rich,  deep  voice,  in  whose 
accents  sotno  discover  a  truce  of  tbt;  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
His  language  is  tbe  purest  Anglo-Saxon.  Alihougli  /le  jirenrhc 
withaiit  iwlet  or  inaii'iseript  of  any  kind,  yet  his  serniuns  are  all 
carefully  written  out  before  their  delivery." 

The  New  York  Sun  of  February  2,  1898.  said  :  "  Tbe  FitlJi 
Avenue  Preabyteriao  Church,  througltimt  tlie  tltirly  ytart  of  Dr. 
Eall'a  pastorate,  hai  beta  the  ridte*t  (jf  the  Praiyterian  ehurehe*  in 
thit  country,  if  not  in  the  aorld.  At  one  tirnt  it*  eligible  pea*  were 
told  at  prieet  equal  to  the  eoat  tf  a  very  eoruiderable  hoiue,  and  the 
taiary  of  Dr.  Sail  leae  among  the  grealest  ever  paid  to  a  Chriation 
minister." 

One  glance  at  his  body  will  satisfy  any  one  as  to  where 
he  geta  hia  vigor  j  and  he  trained  it  by  years  of  out-of- 
door  life  ;  for,  "\Vlien  John  Hall  was  a  young  man  and 
had  the  care  of  a  thriving  congregation  at  Armagh,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  many  of  hia  people  lived  on  farms 
three  and  four  miles  away  from  the  town.  In  pastoral 
calls  it  waa  hia  custom  to  have  a  conveyance  take  him 
iu  the  morning  to  the  home  of  his  most  remote  parish- 
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ioner.  Tliere  he  would  diemiBe  it  and  set  forth  on  his 
round  of  calls,  zigzagging  afoot  across  the  countryside. 
It  would  be  evening  before  he  had  walked  into  town  again, 

WITH  MOEE  MILES  TO  HIS  CREDIT  THAN  HOST  MEN  WOULD 

CARE  TO  NEGOTIATE  BETWEEN  DAYLIGHT  AND  DAKS,  and 

generally  linving  conducted  a  service  and  preached  at 
the  house  of  one  of  hia  pariehioQera.  In  his  trips  abroad 
ke  still  likes  to  walk  about  the  scenes  of  liia  youth,  as 
well  as  to  stroll  throiigli  the  stores  and  book-stalls  of  the 
English  cities." 

One  of  the  grandest  -  looking  men  to  -  day  in  New 
York  ;  indeed  in  America ;  about  six  feet  two  inches 
high  ;  weighing  nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  and  carry- 
ing it  with  great  ease  ;  erect  and  noble  of  bearing.  The 
account  continues  :  "  Still  a  twelvemonth  and  over  this 
aide  of  three-score-and-ten,  John  Hall's  appearance  of 
manly  vigor  is  such  as  to  make  the  stranger  stand  and 
gaze  when  he  passes  on  the  street.  His  stature,  almost 
that  of  a  giant,  bespeaks  a  reserve  of  physical  strength  on 
which,  as  the  unaided  pastor  in  a  charge  that  would 
make  esacting  demands  of  any  one,  he  has  made  fre- 
quent drafts.  A  ruddy  and  kindly  face  framed  in  white 
hair  surmonuts  his  broad  shoulders." 

One  does  not  need  to  study  that  great  head  and  body 
long  to  see  that  he  has  indeed  "a  reserve  of  physical 
strength";  and  wiiat  a  factor  it  must  have  been  in  his 
eTtraordiriary  success  in  this  great  field  ? 

And  fortunately  we  have  the  groat  divine's  own  word 
as  to  the  aid  his  sjilcndid  body  has  been  to  hini,  for  on 
May  18,  lSil8,  he  wrote  thus  r  "There  is  good  reason 
for  my  gratitude  to  God  for  health  of  body,  so  that  for 
fvrly-nine  years  I  have  been  permitted  to  labor  as  a 
minister,  without  any  interruption  such  as  I  have  just 
passed  through.  Abstinence  from  tobacco  and  stimu- 
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lauta  was  tanght  me  from  my  boyhood,  a 
exercise  in  the  discharge  of  my  diilies  has  m 
tribuled  lo  botlili/  vigor." 


id  opeii-a 
doubt  CO 


DWiailT  L.  UOODT 

Born  at  Nortliflelil,  MussacliusellH,  In  1837.  He  was  but  four 
years  old  wbea  liis  fuUier  died;  of  sleader  cdiiciiiion;  tit  seventeen 
stitesmuD  in  a  Boston  sboe-store;  at  iiiDete«n  wuut  to  CbicBgo;  be- 
cume  a  liomo  missionary:  hired  four  pews  in  tbe  Pljmoulb  Congre- 
gational Cburcli,  and  kept  ibem  Tiill  of  young  inoii  eacb  Subballi; 
established  a  great  Sunday -so  iiool  and  did  such  niisslouary  work 
that  Uis  [Kiwer  was  soon  felt  all  over  tlJe  land;  vast  audiences 
docked  to  bear  htui  speak  and  Sankey  siog  ;  was  equally  success- 
Tul  in  Europe:  hua  continued  the  work  in  this  country ;  has  estbb- 
llslied  the  Moody  Scbool  at  NorthGeld.  Massai'lJuatits,  wbich  is 
very  large  uikI  successful,  and  appears  to  be  Tull  of  vigor  and 
entbusiasm  all  tlie  time. 

The  Chrittian  Adcoeale  attempia  an  analysis  of  "  Moody  and 
Ilia  Power"  thus  :  "Tlus  Eeeniag  Pall  says  it  is  ratber  remarkiLble 
that  Mr.  Moody's  influence  has  told  more  powerfully  among  col- 
lege students  than  any  olber  class  of  men.  This  statement  is 
indubitable.  Oxford  aud  Ciunbrldge  students  heard  him  with  de- 
light ;  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  entered  upon  the  Chris- 
tian life  under  bis  appeals. 

"  But  though  remarkable,  it  is  explicable.  Praeiicai  tente,  un- 
nffteled  and  direct  tiyU,  telf-eonfidenee  induced  by  ruceeti.  immejue 
phgrneat  tigor,  predominaiiee  of  Anglo- Saroa  in  hit  tpeeeli,  ihread 
iiiaaageritent  of  eroied*.  keeping  on  tbe  best  terms  with  tlie  press, 
plentiful  uscof  illustrative  facts  personally  attested,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  lo  college  atudcnia  growing  out  of  tlie  (»n- 
trast  with  the  didactic  discourses  lu  wliicb  tbey  are  accustomed; 
and  the  fact  tliat  those  wbo  delivered  said  discourses  seem  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  this  untutoreif  man.  are  among  tbe  natural  elements 
of  bis  power. 

"  Besides,  be  has  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  and 

obviously  has  a  well-defined  theory  of  human  nature  and  how  to 

mould  it.    To  this  must  he  added  great  eainestnesa  and  hia  eoimtant 

diidaralion  l}iitt  Ike  *oU  source  of  hi»  reliance  it  l/ie  llolg  Spirit. 
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nistaken,  tbe  earoestneaa  iliat  results  tram  bis  faitL  and 

!s  apohen  ot  woiild  be  &  powerful  agency;  but  Chria- 
tlans  believe  tbat  lie  Is  itot  mislaken  :  tbnt  tlm  Holy  Oliost  dot* 
move  iipnn  tlie  hearls  of  men;  aod  tbe  crowds  of  Cbrlslian  people 
aiisiuiia  for  bia  success  and  looking  wiLb  teurrul  sulioitude  upon 
tbeir  friends  who  Uiey  hope  w^ll  lie  affected  (adorably,  are  k 
source  of  power  which  trauscends  every  ntlier  and  iucreitses  the 
Influence  ol  uli.  Tbe  Holy  Spirit  attends  i:ceri/  sermoD  and  every 
religious  service  in  tbe  world  wberc  tbe  truth  is  prctichrd.  With- 
out it  tlie  results  o(  all  other  ageociea  might  be  visibly  great,  but 
ccrtaialy  would  be  trunsieot  in  their  influence. 

■■  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  loo.  tbat  Mr.  Mooily  stirs  up  Chris- 
tians to  work,  and  tliai  he  gives  more  atieutiou  to  this  fonn  of 
agitaliun  than  ever  before." 

And  who  has  not  seen  him — this  giant  ot  the  pul- 
pit? About  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  about  four  feel 
around  the  cheM,  with  nt'clt  itnd  wuiat  to  mutch.  His 
Napoleonic  head — Napolean-like  in  energy  and  admin- 
istrative power — is  set  on  his  great  trunk  as  eturdilj  aa 
Luther's.  What  other  living  man  has  tallced  to  as 
many  hundreds  of  tliou sands— yes,  million::?  And  bo 
strong  and  vigorous  is  lie  that  it  no  more  wears  him 
out  than  it  did  John  Wesley.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  a 
man  liko  him  breaking  down,  lie  is  too  strong  an  all- 
round  man;  Is  bnilt  too  massively  out  of  long- toughened 
material;  and  takes  too  sensible  care  of  himself  to  be 
likely  to  break  down  for  many  a  year  yet.  And  no  one 
interested  in  Christianity  can  fail  to  hope  that  he  will 


Born  at  Moyoe,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  October  2.  1881; 
SOD  of  a  ctergyroan,  who  was  also  a  iittemtmr  and  journalist: 
graduating  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  18S1.  he  rend  likw  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  Intendiog  to  go  to  the  English  Bar.  when  the 
I^iondon  Daily  Ifewi  sent  him  out  to  Turkey  as  a  correspondent 
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during  tlie  war.  wliere  lie  served  wilh  distinction  for  tliree  yeare ; 
rame  to  Ameiicii.  modu  ao  extnoaive  borsebsck  lour  tliroiigh  the 
Soutb,  and  record^  liis  obaervnlloos  in  the  Daily  Ifewi.  Read 
law  with  David  Dudley  Field,  and  naa  admitted  to  tlie  New  York 
Bur  in  1859  :  Ihrougli  txiiiiig  lienlth  reviElted  Europe ;  returning  ia 
1862.  and  became  nn  iineirtJicbe<i  editorial  contributor  lo  tliL-  New 
York  Ttina.  In  July,  1605.  witb  Mr.  Olmsted,  founded  llie  JV't- 
tian.  of  wlitrl)  be  berume,  nnd  Ima  remained  ever  since,  the  editor- 
in -chief.  Ab  Mr.  Wnndell  Pbililps  Qnrrlaoo,  its  publisber  from 
then  till  now.  well  says :  "  Tlie  moment  wna  propltloua.  Tlic  four 
leading  joiimnllsta  of  New  York— Messrs.  Bennett.  Oree ley ,  Bry- 
ant, and  RaymnaJ — were  approach  log  tbe  end  of  their  activities,  as 
nf  their  existence.  All  of  Uiem  had  'taken  their  crease.'  as  the 
French  say.  in  the  old  order  of  things.  What  was  needed  was  a 
fresh  vision,  ait  vaCrantindUd  erilieuan.  a  ditpatiioiinlii  temper, 
joined  to  a  diree-t  and  virile  expra*ion  ;  and  liiese  qualities  were 
united  in  an  altogether  excepLional  degree  in  Mr.  Qodkiu.  An 
Americun  by  naturalization  ;  a  Republican  by  'convincement.' 
his  foreign  birth  gave  him  the  clear  objective  discernment  which 
the  native  AmeriRnn  couid  hardly  possess ;  his  judgment  was  un- 
disturbed, as  hla  utterancL'B  were  unfettered,  by  pnliticnl  affiliationa 
of  any  kind.  The  public,  and  especially  the  edituriBl  fraternity,  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  thnl  n  new  fnrce  had  arisen  in  American 
Journalism.  The  politicians  of  boih  parties,  on  the  other  liand, 
'  viewed  with  alarm '  a  censor  insenBible  to  the  glamour  of  their 
reputations,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  them  with  a  levity 
nothing  sliort  of  irreverence. 

"Mr.  Godkin't  jiidgmetU,  in  any  summing  up  of  hia  oliaracter- 
islics.  ftandt  at  the  head.  Rut,  prompt  and  certain  as  It  Is.  It  has, 
pefhapa,  not  been  unparalleled;  wliereus  his  humor  Is  »wip«nOTii; 
and  it  was  this  that  startled  the  shams,  cliarlntans,  and  knaves,  to- 
gether wilh  the  fossils,  whom  the  Civil  Wnr  left  in  possession 
of  the  political  Held.  Mnde  editor-in-chief  of  the  Eteiiing  Font 
in  1881,  he  not  only  enlarged  his  fonstiluency.  but  immensely 
strengthened  his  local  iunupnce  in  a  city  where,  aa  edilor  of  the 
Nation,  he  was  comparatively  a  stranger.  To  this  Tummany,  at 
least,  can  testify." 

And  it  HAS  teslifled  ;  and  has  put  the  testimony  on  record  by  ar- 

Teiting  him  over  and  over  and  over  for  talking  too  plainly  ;  till  al 

one  time  it  became  almoslafinii^iTcurrcnce;  and  nieruly  for  liold- 
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ing,  now  this  leader,  onw  tlmt,  up  in  such  s  glare  n1  llgbt  thsl  Ifac 
HtrRin  wfti  too  strong  for  bim— tlie  Btvuin  of  ir-uth;  and  until  they 
fear  his  ptn  almost  as  mucli  tis  Tweed  and  hit  TammaD;  men  did 
Nast's  pencil,  wijen  tliey  got  Oiirieea  million  doUart  for  building 
B  court-licjuae  of  miBeniMs,  muke-belleve  marlite.  already  reeting 
witli  ratten  iron  juice  ;  aud  »>  dnrit,  ill- ventilated,  and  uohenltlij 
tliat  judges  forced  to  Bit  witbin  its  walla  nitber  and  droop  and  die; 
un[il  tbe  ijlgber  braucli  of  llie  court  would  stund  it  do  longer,  and 
went  bodily  away  to  quartcra  wlioleaonie,  attractive,  and  a  wortliy 
borne  for  men  to  whom  sucb  great  powers  are  intrusted.  No  other 
great  editor  wliom  America  bas  yd  produced  can  so  quickly  throw 
hia  ablest  rivals  off  tUeir  guard,  till  tbey  descend  to  the  resort  of 
most  people  who  run  out  of  arguriicnt—persunal  abuae.  Alnaya 
maater  of  bis  case :  buttressing  it  with  clear,  ringing  argnrnent?, 
drawn  from  a  mnrvellous  Htorehouso  of  knowledge,  both  of  ihe 
present  and  of  the  past,  pressed  home  with  relentless  logic  ;  despis- 
ing all  private  gain  and  emolument:  vrhoever  differing,  faces 
him.  knows  that  he  will  have  all  tlic  llgliling  be  wants,  and  tlie 
fighting  always  ot  a  gentleman.  No  man  has  crossed  aworrls  wiih 
him  oftener  tban  Mr.  Dana — (two  rare,  strong  men).  But  when,  in 
one  of  his  many  arrests  for  bia  fenrlesia  denunciation  of  some  po- 
litical though  popular  malefactor,  he  wm  coarsely,  wellnitch 
bmtally.  treated  :  Mr.  Dana  sprang  to  his  defence,  and  insisted 
that  SHcli  work  cease.  And  it  did.  The  swiftest  of  our  editors  to 
see  whether  some  cause — for  the  moment  papular,  and  carrying  the 
people  away  by  Impulse— 1»  right;  the  foremost,  if  it  is  wrong,  to 
dash  lo  llic  front — often  to  the  Unutome  front — and  to  tay  m  ;  be 
has  almost  uniformly  the  sweet  satisfaction  that  Emerson  says  It 
takes  reformers  generally  Iwenty  ymn  to  get,  namely,  of  seeing 
many,  if  not  moat,  men  come  around  to  bim  later.  Utterly  free 
from  senBalion,  this  worthy  occupant  o(  Bryant's  chair  so  guidr-s 
his  editorial  page  that  It  is  doubtful  If  any  other  journal  to  diiy 
has  greater  or  even  equal  weight  witli  the  ablest  men  in  charge 
citlier  ot  large  private  affairs  or  of  the  affnirs  of  the  nation. 


Ami  bodily  ho  is  splendidly  equipped  for  hard  work. 
No  aliallowuesa  of  cheat;  no  thin  legs;  no  suggestion 
of  wealinesa  anywhere.  But,  on  the  contrary,  &  &?e-[ot 
nine   compact  man,  buitt  from  tbe  ground  i 
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wrestler;  eqaare  -  sided,  deep  -  chested,  strong -necked, 
and  uncommonly  well-legged — a  hearty,  vigorous,  manly, 
well-baianced  man,  whose  sturdy  port,  and  gait,  and  en- 
tire presence  tell  of  present  strength ;  and  of  one  who  In 
his  youth  must  have  been  an  unusually  good  one.  At 
nearly  seventy  a  well-known  wheelman,  he  could  proba- 
bly duplicate  his  long  horseback  trip  through  the  South 
iilniost  as  easily  as  he  made  it  long  ago.  For  many 
years  nsed  to  much  daily  club-swinging,  fond  of  walk- 
ing, his  stont  stick  and  sensible  walking-shoes,  bis  easy 
swing  and  his  evident  enjoyment  of  all  the  footwork  he 
can  get  show  that,  if  he  does  not  care  to  excel  in  parade, 
and  in  the  feats  of  the  French  "Bicepamen,"  of  whom 
he  has  written  so  instructively ;  he  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  more  sensible  daily  training  of  hia  illustrious  prede- 
cesaor  Bryant;  and  knows,  as  /;*■  knew,  the  value  of  ki/M' 
tematic,  Bensible,  muscalar  exercise  to  sedentary  brain- 
workers. 

CHARLES  H.  VAN  BRUNT 

"The  presentation  by  Uie  Appellnte  Division  ot  tlie  Supreme 
Court  in  tbia  State  yealeriiay  of  the  portrait  of  the  Presiding  Jub- 
lice.  Charles  H.  Van  BruDl.  wns  s  pmcef  ul  and  fitting  recognition. 
by  ieadera  of  tlio  New  York  Bar,  of  a  well-earned  judicial  reputa- 
tion. It  revealed  the  personal  rcg-ard  felt  for  him  by  the  members 
of  the  Bar,  and  bis  fellow-Justices  ;  and  demonBtrated  the  respect 
and  udmiraUoQ  entertained  for  him  as  a  Judge  by  Jurists  of  the 
highest  Bludy  an<i  repnlAtlon. 

"Judge  Van  Brunt  is  a  unique  peraonsge  in  this  community. 
AUiiough  he  hoB  been  Bitling  continuously  oil  Ihe  Bench  of  the 
higliest  courts  of  New  York  for  more  years  than  most  of  the 
younger  lawyers  have  lived  wlio  were  in  his  court  yesterday,  he 
has  barely  passed  the  three -score-year  mark.  He  has  probably 
heard  mnrc  appeals  argued  than  any  other  of  onr  living  judges  ; 
hut  he  is  to  day  a  closer  student  than  ever.  At  the  Bar  he  L&d  the 
reputation  of  being  a  hard  fighter — nggressive,  indomitable,  in- 
trepid ;  and.  as  a  Judge,  thesequaliiicsliavemanircsleil  thcmBelves 
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111  fuHrloM  CAurage  in  followiag  hii  poaitiTc  conTictioBL  He  li« 
IHirfoi'iiiei]  many  unpopular  judicial  acta  ;  but  no  one  has  doubted 
lilN  ■Inocrtly  r)f  piirpiMC,  Before  he  became  a  Judge  he  had  sbown 
H  MtniiiK  mill  active  Interest  Id  politics  ;  as  Presiding  Joslkc  hii 
JiiilKiiient«)iavc  Quite  as  frequently,  and  quite  as  seTerelr.dcfeaMd 
tlin  iilulni*  »f  his  former  associales  as  of  their  adrenaries.  He  Ika* 
btfii  an  Ttiggally  h<ntt*i  at  he  hat  been  Uunl." — Xae  York  Tr-ibniu, 
.luimU,  1MI7. 

Otifi  of  III*  ossficiatcs,  Mr.  Justice  Barrett,  referring  lo  the  poT- 
li'iilt  ijf  llic  I'reBiding  Justice,  said  :  "II  ipenla  lo  m  of  a  miuler- 
ful  mind  IN  A  OIAST  trkmk  \  of  extraordinary  capacity  for  work  ; 
of  (treat  lnt>-grity  of  mind  :  of  natural  iibilJty  of  a  hjgli  order ;  of 
•Ditiid  common -scDHe  ;  and.  above  all,  of  inffrained  faimtn.  A 
immaf  vigor  and  eommanding  pertonality.  That  face,  genilemeD, 
In  iio  rcHpectcr  of  persona.  That  hand — that  poatTful  hand — tliat 
■rnms  so  well  lltled  to  wield  the  sword  of  Justice  ;  la  it  a  hand  in 
wliich  you  would  put  a  Damascus  blade;  or  would  too  sot 

IIATnRB  FIT  IT  A1)E<JUATR1,Y  WITH  ONB  OP  THE  GREAT  RAPIERS 

./»»)'i»i(,  June9,  1807. 

And  fitrcngtli,  stiirdiness,  virility  to  match  that  hand 
iiri!  writtun  all  over  him — a  man  full  of  vitality,  stronger 
(if  niiiko  than  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  work  may  be  ;  on  the  judgment-seat  at 
AtlionH,  with  Kocratea  before  liim  discussing  death  by 
the  hemlock  ;  or  Demosthenes  urgning  some  ((uestion  of 
hinting  concern  to  the  nation  ;  he  would  have  looked  as 
much  nt  Iiome,  and  a  born  judge,  as  any  of  liis  august 
uti)<ociatc8. 

And  we  are  fortunate  in  having  from  his  own  pen  a 
Huggeation  of  some  of  the  means  by  which  this  mas- 
culiiio  man  lias  kept  np  the  unusual  vigor  with  which 
ho  waa  born,  and  which  is  written  all  over  others  near 
of  kin  to  him.  For,  in  reply  to  onr  inquiry  as  to  what 
lie  had  done  to  so  maintain  his  vigor,  he  wrote  as  fol- 
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■•  Sdprbmb  Court,  Appellatb  Divibion, 
"  First  Department. 

■'  New  YoiiK,  M'lj-eh  ».  1898- 
"  Mr.  William  Blaikie  : 

'■  Dear  Sir.— . .  .  Iueverrec«i?edBiiy»pfi^iaipbysicttl  training.  I 
have  oiteays  taken  eomiderabU  exercise  ;  but  1  think  Ibat  1  bsTe 
hteu  Able  to  do  m;  work  bemute  I  ntner  liiok  it  to  Ud  teilh  nte. 
And  I  bnve  aiwnyx  kept  Saturday  as  n  day  of  n-'creAtion,  and  have 
also  bad  a  good  nmouot  oF  sleep.  Ibeliert  that  more  harm  it  done 
than  a  little  beeaiiKe  men  think  of  their  ifork  in  bed  iruUad  of^»ep- 
iag.  Yours  very  Iruly, 

■■C.  H.  Vam  Brumt." 

And  what  a  valuable  suggestion — going  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  subject,  as  he  about  always  does  1  No  man 
of  mnch  experience  at  the  New  York  Bar,  and  doubt- 
IcBB  at  those  involving  large  interests  elsewhere  over  the 
land,  does  not  know  of  some  brother  professional  man, 
who,  from  neglect  of  this  one  simple  bvt  surpansingly 
important  prtniice  of  Judge  Van  Brunt's,  has  either 
broken  doicii,  and  gone  the  rest  of  his  way  in  nerve  and 
effectiveness  a  cripple — or  who,  long  before  his  time, 
has  actually  nif^n  from  precisely  that  neglects  Andvtany 
more  are  following  to-day  exactly  the  same  course.  In 
some  way  the  Duke  of  Wellington  learned  to  go  to 
sleep  when  and  where  he  would,  night  or  day,  in  the 
MiiilneBs  of  his  own  chamber,  or  amid  the  thunder  of 
liattle.  General  Butlor,  it  was  said,  could  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  already  aeen,  followed  iuoxopably 
Jndge  Van  Brant's  rnle.  And  Mr.  Beecher  did  even 
more — just  the  thing  for  ns  intense,  nervous  Americans 
to  know — AND  TO  DO.  For  almost  every  nfternoon,  soon 
after  dinner,  he  would  have  his  nap.  And  who  will  say 
that  that  quieting  of  heart,  and  whole  machinery  ;  that 
resting  of  brain  and  nerve  and  mnsole,  for  ever  ao  few 
minutes,  when  half-wny  down  the  bnrden  and  heat  of 
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the  day — that  giving  digej^tion  a  good  chatice — did  not 
enable  him  to  do  tlie  second  half  of  the  day's  work  with 
renewed  vigor  —  and  so  did  not  prolong  life?  The 
writer^  once  hearing  his  father  mention  that  he  had 
seen  his  grandfather  (of  the  Cameron  clan,  in  Scotland) 
chopping  trees  at  one  hundred  ;  and  that  he  lived  lo  be 
one  hundred  and  three ;  asked  if  he  could  recall  any 
habit  that  he  thought  might  have  aided  him  in  thus 
completing  his  century-run.  After  a  little  reflection, 
he  said  :  *'  Nothing,  outside  of  the  regular  habits  of  a 
farmer,  save  that  he  always  took  a  nap  soon  after  din- 
ner." Well  may  all  who  are  bearing  the  heavier  bur- 
dens, 

"McQ  Id  the  middle  of  life, 

Austere  and  grave  of  deportment," 

heed  this  sage  advice  from  one  of  the  foremost  judges 
in  the  world  to-diiy,  the  Presiding  Justice  of  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  world's  greatest  city  save  one  ;  whose 
labor,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  ques- 
tions of  endless  variety,  of  great  moment,  and  often  of 
vast  responsibility,  has  been  unceasing,  of  lasting  im- 
portance, and  more  extensive  even  than  was  that  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public. And  that,  *'  /  have  always  kept  Saturday  as  a 
day  of  rervcaiion,"  thus  getting  two  whole  days  of  rest 
together  each  week — what  a  wise  thing  I — and  a  thincr 
that  many  men  can  do  if  they  jciU — at  any  rate,  can  get 
half  of  Saturday;  they  will  do  vwre  work  each  week, 
and  live  a  longer  life  by  simply  following  these  two 
habits,  which  this  eminent  jurist  not  only  prescribes, 
but  practises  ;  and  which  happily  promises  to  retain  for 
the  public  his  great  services  for  many  years  to  come— of 
which  fact  that  public,  always  knowing  a  good  man  when 

it  sees  him,  promptly  availed  itself  by  all  parties  uniting, 
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at  tho  last  election,  to  keep  liim  on  the  Bench  for  four- 
teen more  years,  hj  the  ffrmlest  vote  ever  given  to  oiie  man 
for  any  office  in  the  City  of  New  York ! 

And  wh»t  a  cload  of  other  witnesses  I  Look  at  the 
maacnline,  clearly  chiselled  face  and  muscular  neck  of 
Dante — poet  of  marvellous  power,  soldier,  scholar,  citi- 
zen, ruler,  anihassador,  exile,  dependent,  he  who  knew 
riches  and  festivities  ;  and  who  also  knew  poverty  and 
the  salt  bread  of  other  men's  tables. 

At  Byron,  though  so  lame  from  birth  that  he  could 
only  walk  on  his  toes ;  yet  of  "  good  figure,  broad  chest, 
and  amazing  length  of  arms,  playing  cricket  in  the 
match  against  Eton,"  though  be  had  to  have  another  fel- 
low to  run  for  him  ;  fighting  Lord  Culthorpe  for  calling 
him  an  atheist ;  boxing,  riding,  swimming  matches  ; 
stminminii  three  miles  on  the  Thames ;  and  across  the 
Hellespont. 

At  Selwyn,  Gladstone's  friend;  till  sixty-nine  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand,  "  of  great  versatility,  courage,  and  energy  ; 
mastering  navigation  and  becoming  his  own  sailing-mas- 
ter in  his  mission-work  in  the  dangerous  waters  of  the 
South  Pacific."  At  Eton  distinguished  both  as  a  scholar 
and  as  an  athlete;  rowing  No.  7  in  the  Cambridge  losing 
eight  in  the  jirst '  Varsity  rare,  in  1829,  against  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  rowing  at  No.  4  in  the  Oxford  winning  eight; 
who,  when  a  footpad  once  met  him  on  a  lone  road  and  de- 
manded his  watch  and  money,  took  off  his  coat  and  vest, 
with  his  vahmbles  in  the  pockets  of  the  latter,  laid  them 
on  the  ground,  and  told  his  accostant  to  whip  him  and  he 
could  have  them;  an  interview  at  once  ensued — a  touch- 
ing interview  —  in  which  the  ground  flew  up  and  hit 
the  stranger  in  the  back  of  the  lieiul,  the  garments  re- 
suming their  wonted  place  on  the  back  of  the  divine — 
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and  BO  (once  again)  the  charch  militant  became  the 
church  tritimphaiit. 

At  Scotliiiid's  gifted  sou,  descendant  of  the  great  Mar- 
qniB  of  Montrose — John  Wilson,  "  Christopher  North," 
carrying  off  many  prizes  at  Glasgow  University  ;  editor 
of  Blackwood's ;  elected  fiver  Sir  William  Hamillou  to 
the  Edinburgh  chiiir  of  moral  philosophy  ;  "of  a  won- 
derful power  of  stimulating  the  enthusiasm  of  his  stu- 
dents"— perhaps  if  all  our  professors  had  viyorous  bodies 
they  also  would  stimulate  more  —  whose  Nortet  Am- 
hrosianm  delighted  all  tjcotlaud ;  at  Oxford,  \n  1803, 
"  noted  alike  for  the  splendor  of  his  intellectual  gifts  and 
for  hiB  supremacy  in  athletic  sports — boxiiig,  rowing,  run- 
ning, riding,  swimming — A  six-foot  Apollo,  he  leaped 
the  Chertoell  (twenty-three  feet  wide) ;  walked  forty 
MILES  ly  BIGHT  HOURS;  toolked  frmi  London  to  Ox- 
ford— fifty-six  miles — in  a  night";  now  winning  the 
Newdigate  prize  by  his  poem.  "  The  Study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Architecture";  now,  jostled  by  a  famous 
prize-fighter  on  London  Bridge,  thrashing  the  latter 
then  and  there  ;  and,  finding  his  identity  known  by  the 
alternative  remark  from  the  bruiser,  "You  are  either 
Jack  Wilson  or  the  devil,"  soothing  tlie  latter  with  a 
mug  of  porter ;  close  friend  of  Wordsworth,  Sonthey, 
Coleridge,  De  Qaincey;  and  loving  to  match  himself 
against  the  Cumberland  wrestlers,  one  of  whom  has 
loft  it  on  record  that  he  was  "a  vera  bad  un  to  lick." 

At  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  in  boyhood  trained  his  mem- 
ory till  it  was  as  extraordinarily  capacious  and  tenacions 
as  Macaulay's  ;  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "  What  most 
impressed  those  who  knew  him  was  his  unvarying  seiis« 
of  public  duty,  which  was  carried  by  an  iron  will  into 
every  detail  of  action,"  Of  whom  Wellington  said,  "/ 
never  knew  a  man  in  whose  truth  and  Justice  I  had  d 
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more  lively  confidence" \  and  who,  oarsman,  cricketer, 
horaGmiin,  had  just  the  hody  for  great  work  ;  "  a  tall  and 
commanding  figure,  and  a  frame  so  strong  as  to  endure 
the  labors  of  a  Prime  Minister  at  {he  rate  of  sixteen  hours 
a  day." 

At  Lord  PalmeratOD,  for  sixty  yeare  a  statesman  of 
mighty  power  ia  Eugland,  and  in  all  Europe  ;  bright, 
Bimny,  buoyant,  self-reliant,  athletic,  always  owning 
many  good  horsea  ;  riding  to  hounds  with  the  neighbor- 
ing packs;  jind  in  his  later  years  sure  of  his  dailyride  on 
his  old  gray,  whoae  personality  was  almost  as  familiar  to 
Londoners  as  his  own;  whose  pet  saying  was,  "Every 
other  abstinence  will  not  make  vpfor  abstine?ice  from  ex- 
ercise." 

Ask  Agassis,  naturalist,  zoologist,  geologist,  explorer 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Amazon,  "not  merely  a 
scientiSc  thinker,  but  a  scientific  force ;  and  no  small 
portion  of  the  immense  iulluence  he  exerts  is  due  to 
the  energy,  intensity,  and  geniality  which  distinguish 
his  nature";  a  broad -chested,  deep-chested,  stalwart, 
Bunny-natured,  wonderfully  magnetic  man,  and  a  dan- 
gerous fencer  and  swordsman. 

Ask  Cliartes  Sumner,*  jurist,  senator,  statesman,  an 
organizer  of  the  Free-soil  party;  orator;  leader  of  the 
Abolitionists  in  the  councils  of  the  nation — and  suck  a 
leader  I  "  There  is  no  other  side  !"hD  said  to  a  friend, 
with  fervor;  "and  Cromwell's  Ironsides  did  not  ride 
into  the  fight  more  absolutely  persuaded  that  they  were 
doing  the  will  of  God  than  did  Charles  .Sumner,"    Of 

*  "  So  when  a  greal.  man  dies. 
For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  liglit  be  leaves  belilm)  liim  lies 
UpoD  the  paths  of  men." 

— LosoFKLLOW,  on  Sitmnrr. 
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commanding  prsaence  ;  six  feet  two  inches  high  ;  bn 
shouldered,  and  of  noble  mien  ;  a  tireless  walker  ; 
the  best  boxer  in  Harvard  Universi. 

Or  his  renowned  compeer,  Wendell  Phillips,  agitati 
abolitionist,  polished,  matchless  orator,  of  whom 
twenty-six,  in  a  great  meeting  at  Fanenil  Hall  (to  pro- 
test against  the  work  of  a  mob  who  had  dragged  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  almost  naked  through  the  streets  with 
a  rope  around  his  waist,  ready  to  strangle  him,  which 
he  barely  escaped),  it  was  said,  as  he  stepped  upon 
the  platform,  his  nianly  beauty,  dignity,  and  perfect 
aelf-possession  won  instant  admiration;  and  whose  sting- 
ing words  swept  the  house,  as  an  autumn  gale  sweeps 
the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  tall  and  superb  of  figure  ; 
among  his  many  rare  gifts  and  accompiishments 
f/ie  most  skilful  fencer  of  his  day  in  Harvard  Un\\ 
sity. 

Look  at  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  Roportor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court  Eeporta,  when  ex -President 
Benjamin  Harrison  was  of  those  of  Indiana,  and  Sen- 
ator Chandler  of  those  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Associate 
Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court ;  then  and  ever 
since  Assaciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ;  a  grand  presence,  six  feet  four  t; 
high;  broad,  deep,  almost  imperious  in  bearing, 
skinned,  and  healthy — a  maynijicent  specimen  of  a 

At  his  brother  Associate  Justice  Harlan,  one  of 
tuck}''s  greatest  two  living  sons,  scarcely  shorter, 
even  sturdier,  than  Justice  Gray,  racing  him,  if  not 
ing  him,  upon  the  scales ;  for  lie  comes  from  a  State  pra- 
eminent  for  racing  and  passing  everything  in  sight,  and 
longing  for  more  ;  a  brace  of  giauts  ceaselessly  wrestling 
with,  and  steadily  mastering,  great  problems  involvii 
now  enormous  property  ;  now  the  welfare  of 
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now  human  life  itself  ;  yet  when  did  yoa  ever  liear  of 
either  of  these  men  losing  u  day,  or  not  being  up  to  bia 
work?  Like  nearly  all  our  judiciary,  inadequately 
paid  ;  upon  a  basis  of  many  ye^rs  ago,  when  our  popnla- 
tiou  was  much  smaller  and  poorer;  while  their  work  bas 
increased  vosUy  in  volume,  magnitude,  difficulty,  and 
importimce  ;  receiving  but  a  fifth  as  much,  for  inntance, 
rts  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  yet  holding  more 
responsible  positions  than  his — dealing  witha  irir/^r  range 
of  questions — a  seriously  unfair  and  unjust  way  to  treat 
men  of  whom  seTenty-five  million  people  expect  and 
demand  the  essence  of  justice.  Do  yon  got  the  best 
work  out  of  the  most  skilled  men  in  your  employ  by 
squeezing  them  down  to  half  pay  ?  Do  yon  or  I  do 
our  best  work  wben  he  for  whom  we  do  it  tries  to  get 
oft  with  on\j partly  paying  for  it  ?  Is  or  is  not  the  work- 
man "  worthy  of  his  hire"  ?  And  will  you  name  men 
whose  lives  are  fuller  of  more  important  and  more  ex- 
acting, never-ceasing  labor  than  our  judiciary  ?  When 
the  fate  of  vast  nillraad  properties,  or  of  a  mighty  city 
even,  hangs  trembling  in  the  hands  of  amob;  undthena- 
tion  watches  breathless  to  see  it  law  and  order  and  right 
shall  prevail ;  and  the  very  integrity  of  our  institutions 
even  is  in  jeopardy  ;  does  or  does  not  he  by  the  single 
stroke  of  whose  pen  the  danger  may  grow,  or  may  cease, 
need  the  knowledge  and  the  wit  to  see,  and  the  nerve  to  do 
ejactly  right  f  It  is  a  national  loss  when  men  like  Chief 
Justice  Cooley  can  no  longer  atand  the  ceaseless,  mighty 
strain;  and  give  way  under  it.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  saw 
better  than  Mr.  Webster  himself  did,  what  a  sacrifice 
lie  was  asking  him  to  make ;  and  yielded  to  the  giant 
onslaught  of  that  compelling  mind  only  after  the  most 
stubborn  resistance.  Our  law-makers  should  see  to  it 
AT  ONCE  that  this  glaring  evil  is  remedied ;  and  in  a  way 
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iDorthy  of  the  dignity  and  resonrcea  of  a  great  and 
mighty  nation. 

Look  at  Agassiz,  the  yonnger,  and  likewise  distin- 
guished, naturalist,  zoologist,  ichthyologist,  coast  sor- 
veyor,  metallurgist,  president  of  the  richest  coppt-r 
mines  in  the  world — the  far-faniod  Calumet  and  Hecla — 
an  athlete,  tough,  skilful,  fearless,  and  a  steyer  ;  ftow 
oartman  of  the  first  but  one,  and  of  the  viciorious  Harvaril 
University  crew;  exacting  their  beat  of  others,  atul 
eqttally  unsparing  of  himself. 

Or  at  President  Eliot,  who,  taking  the  President's 
chair  of  the  oldest  aud  most  illustrious  university  in 
America  wheu  still  a  young  man,  has  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  filled  it  with  signal  success ;  keep- 
ing it  the  leader,  in  the  van  of  American  institutions  of 
learning  ;  rowing  an  oar  in  the '  Varsity  crew  of  '58 ;  and 
only  prevented  from  racing  Yale  by  the  sad  death  of 
his  stroke-oar,  Dunham,  who  was  drowned  at  Spring- 
field just  before  the  race-day. 

Or  at  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  critic,  jonrnaltst,  statesman, 
author  of  Grenter  Britain,  which,  passing  through  many 
editions,  elected  him  to  Parliament ;  a  violent  Republi- 
can, yet  re-elected  ;  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs ;  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  agaiu  in  Parlia- 
ment; proprietor  of  the  Athsnanm;  author  of  The 
Present  Po»itioH  of  European  Politics;  The  Britith 
Army;  and  Problems  of  Greater  Britain;  pronounced 
by  Bitimarek  the  ablest  statesman  in  England  after 
Gladstone  ;  personal  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
perhaps  to  be  his  first  prime  minister ;  of  whom  it  waa 
said,  in  a  New  York  paper,  that  he  "  has  been  astonish- 
ing Paris  by  his  prowess  with  the  foils ;  that,  though 
in  Ms  fif I y-f mirth  year,  he  showed  an  ayililif  and  alert- 
ness, and,  above  all,  a  xiippleness,  that  would  have  done 
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honor  to  any  young  athlete  of  twenty ;  and  carried 
everything  before  him;  defealing  g&veral  of  the  most  ctle- 
brated  mitttres  d'armes,  or  professionals,  who  were  simply 
stnggered  by  the  rnpidily  of  hin  maiUBUvrts,e»pecially  loith 
his  trick  of  changing  his  foil  from  hand  to  hand.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  where  the 
Baronet  has  not  devoted  an  hour  to  this  branch  of  sport; 
and  it  is  to  this  i'«  particular  that  must  be  attritiuted  the 
presermition  of  his  physical  atid  mental  faculties.  He 
is  likewise  a  aplendid  oarsman,  and  at  home  in  the 
saddle."* 

Or  at  McBumey,  the  foremost  surgeon  in  America  to- 
day, if  not  in  the  world,  in  certain  fields,  notably  in  ap- 
pendicitis ;  losing  only  two  patients  out  of  a  hundred  with 
this  dread  disease,  which  baa  of  late  become  so  alarm- 
ingly common ;  performing  two  operations  for  appe?idici- 
tis,  and  delivering  a  lecture,  all  within  one  hour;  rowing 
four  thousand  miles  in  his  four  years  at  Harvard  ;  bow 
oar  of  her  Freshmen  crew  ;  of  her  winning  Sopho- 
more crew  ;  of  her  losing  'Varsity  crew,  junior  year  ; 
and  of  her  winning  'Varsity  crew,  senior  year  ;  and  one 
of  the  coolest,  nerviest  men  in  danger  that  ever  sat  in  a 
boat;  his  nerve  acid  splendid  arms  to-day  the  delight  of 
thousands  of  his  studeuts ;  and  that  same  nerve  un- 
dovbtedly  a  potent  factor  in  his  success  in  saving  life 
itself  &o  often  tu  his  matchless  operations. 

Or  at  Commodore  Dewey,  assigned  to  uninviting  duty 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world  where  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  active  service  ;  yet  going  with  alacrity,  and  in 
the  dead  of  night  sailing  his  ships  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  over  a  magazine  about  sure  at  any  moment  to 


*We  puihim  In  a  wlierry  once  at  Harvard,  in  1860;  and  he  mode 
her  gallop. 
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send  him  and  every  soul  with  him  into  eternity  :  fight- 
ing a  fleet  of  twice  his  numbers  backed  ap  by  bristling 
land  batteries;  yet  working  ao  effectively  that  he  coolly 
suspends  the  battle  for  twenty  minntps  till  his  men 
have  breakfast;  and  then  makes  sueh  thorough  work  of 
it  that  the  whole  civilized  world  looks  on  in  amazomeat; 
and  he  awakens  to  the  satisfaction  that  he  has  done  morf 
ihaii  any  other  man  in  iUis  century  to  knit  the  hrtirts  of 
his  fetlow-MiHHfnjmen  together  as  one  mini.  And  he,  the 
New  York  Herald  says,  at  aiity-one  "one  of  the  finest- 
looking  men  in  the  navy,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal ; 
known  as '  Gentleman  George,'  A  great  cinb-man  and  a 
huntsman  of  no  mean  repute  ;  in  riding  to  the  hounds 
he  has  often  distinguished  himself,  while  as  a  daring 
Itorseman  he  probably  has  no  superior  in  this  country. 
He  la  also  as  all-hound  AtnLETE." 

But  we  need  not  offer  more  proof,  save  one  instance 
— a  more  magnificent  one  in  some  respects  than  any  of 
the  rest,  A  man  whose  virtues  we  know;  whose  life 
we  know  ;  whose  work  we  know  ;  but  whose  prepa rat iou 
for  that  work,  in  the  field  now  under  consideration,  is  not 
generally  known. 


"At  eleven  jeara  old  htl  an  orplian  to  the  care  of  an  exceUent 
but  unlettered  motber,  he  grew  up  without  leamijig.  Of  arith- 
metic and  geometry  he  acquired  just  knowledge  enougli  to 
be  able  to  pmetlse  ineaaiiriiig  InnJ  :  but  alt  liis  InnlrucLJon  at 
school  taught  him  not  so  much  as  iLc  orthography  or  rules  of 
grammar  of  his  own  tongue.  His  culture  was  altogetlier  bis  own 
work.  BQtl  he  icnn  in  t/u  ttrietat  unne  a  »elf-miide  titan;  yet  from 
his  early  life  he  never  seeme'l  uneducated.  At  sixteen  he  went 
into  the  wildernesB  h9  ii  Burveyor.  and  for  threti  ye'ir«  coniiniied 
the  pursuit  where  the  fomsts  trtiined  him  iu  meditative  solitude  1o 
freedom  and  largeoess  of  mind.  In  his  iutervalK  from  toil  he  seemed 
442 
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nlwaye  n'tracted  to  the  best  men,  and  lo  be  clierished  by  tliem. 
Fiiirriix,  his  employer,  &a  Oxford  scholar,  already  a^cd,  became; 
hU  TiiBi  Mend,  He  read  litUe.  but  with  close  attentlun.  What- 
evtr  he  took  in  hand  he  apjAied  himaelf  to  teith  eare;  und  his  puprrs 
which  have  been  preserved  show  how  he  almost  impercepiilily 
gained  the  power  o!  wrilhig  correctly  ;  always  eipressing  liimself 
with  clearDeea  and  dirccinesd,  ollea  wiih  felicity  of  languiige  and 
grace.  Wlieo  tlie  frontiers  on  the  West  became  disturbed,  lie  at 
iiincteifD  was  commissioned  an  Adjutnot' General,  witb  the  rank  of 
Major.  At  Iwenly-one  lie  went  as  the  envoy  of  Virginia  to  tliu 
council  of  Indian  chiefs  on  the  Ohio,  anil  lo  Ihe  French  offleers 
near  Lake  Erie/'— Sanciofi'»  Uittoryofthe  United  Slate*.  Vol  III. 
From  nineteen  to  twenty-six  In  Ihe  French  and  Indian  War. 
rising  lo  Ihe  rank  of  Colonel  :  the  only  aide  of  General  Bniddock 
who  esenped  from  the  disastrous  ainbUBca<!e  at  Fort  Duqucsne  : 
In  constant  danger  in  treacherous  Indian  warfare  ;  always  in  the 
lhi[;keat  of  the  fight :  horses  shot  under  him  ;  his  clothing  riddled. 
Indian  braves  doing  their  utmost  to  kill  him  ;  till  bis  escape  at 
times  seemed  miraculous  :  then  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  till  forty  -  three  ;  and  Patrick  Henry  says  that  for 
solid  information  and  sound  judgment  he  wiis  easily  the  peer  of 
any  man  In  alt  that  distlngulKlied  body  ;  a  mem])er  of  the  Conti- 
nental Ciingreaa  :  then  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  AmeHcBM 
forces  :  ■■  Compt'lled  by  superior  forces  at  limes  to  retreat,  and  re- 
duced to  the  most  desperate  straits  by  liisaBection,  lack  of  men 
and  supplies,  and  even  cabals  against  bis  authority ;  approached 
by  the  enemy  with  bribes  :  yet  by  his  mildness,  calm  courage, 
prudence,  firmness,  and  perseverance  he  brought  the  war,  with 
the  aid  of  powerful  allies,  to  a  successful  termination ;  and  the  in- 
dependence of  tbe  thirteen  colonies  achieved,  he  retired  from  the 
army  lo  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  hud,  during  the  eight  yean  at 
war.  but  onee  rieited.  He  Ttfvted  to  accept  pay.  but  kept  a  minute 
account  of  bis  personal  expenses,  which  were  reimbursed  by  Con- 
gress ;  In  1784  planned  the  James  River  and  Potomac  canals; 
gave  tbe  shares  voted  him  by  the  State  to  endow  Washington  Col- 
lege, at  Islington,  Virginia,  and  for  a  University  ;  proposed  con- 
ventions for  commercial  purposes,  which  led  to  the  Convention  of 
1787.  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  formed  the  present  Fed- 
deral  Conslltiition,  considered  by  him  as  the  only  altemnlive  lo  an 
archy  and  civil  war  ;  elected  first  President  of  the  United  -Stales, 
443 
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April  30, 178S  ;  ut  iLe  next  etection  be  desired  to  reUra.  but  yielded 
tu  urgeut  gcnei-ul  Bolicitntion  ;inl~001]e  positively  declined  a  third 
term,  and  retunicil  to  MouDt  VertinD.  to  tbe  quiet  of  bome-life. 
wiiere  lie  died.  Decemlwr  14,  ITBB,  of  »cut«  laryngitis,  hia  last 
words  Iwiug,  '  I  die  bard,  but  am  not  afr&id  to  ga,'  " 

"Mr.  Depew  aaya  tbut  Mr  Gltidstone  told  Lim :  "Sixty  years 
ago  I  read  Cblef  Justice  Marabull's  life  of  Waahingtou,  and  1  inu 
formd  to  the  eonelusion  that  he  teat  guile  the  greatttt  man  that  eter 
lived.  TIte  mxty  ytan  thai  ham  pamed  June  not  changed  that  im- 
premon  ;  and  to  any  Eoglisbmau  who  seeks  my  advice  iii  ibc  lioe 
or  IiisfZtfivfopfnenf  and  tqttipmenl,  I  inmrioU^ say.  "  Bfs'm  by  read- 
ing Ibe  life  of  George  WatJiinston." ' " — Nea  York  IViftune.  Febru- 
ary 15.  1895. 

Of  whom  Clinrlea  James  Pox,  in  tlie  Briliah  Bouse  of  Com- 
moDB.  when  Lord  Norlli  was  doing  all  he  conld  to  keep  us  from 
being  free,  rose  and  said  of  Wasbin^toii  :  "  He  derives  bnuor  lesa 
from  tbe  splendor  of  the  situation  llian  from  the  digoity  of  his 
miud  ;  before  whom  all  borrowed  plumage  sinks  into  insigTiiC- 
icaace,  and  all  ibe  potentates  of  England  seem  little  and  cod- 
tcmplibie." 

To  whom  Thomas  Erskine — the  greatest  forensic  orator  Eng. 
lund  ever  saw  —  wrote  in  I7M  :  "I  have  a  large  acqiiainlaoce 
among  tlio  most  valued  and  exiilicd  classes  of  mankind.  You, 
sir,  are  tbe  only  Ijumun  being  fur  whom  I  ever  felt  au  uwful  rev> 
erence.  I  sincerely  pray  God  Ibiit  He  raiiy  grant  a  long  and  serene 
eveaing  to  your  liFc.  wtiieh  has  been  ao  gloriously  devoted  to  the 
universal  happiness  of  tbe  world." 

Here  is  Ibe  estimate  of  one  who  knew  liim  iutlmately:  "Per- 
haps the  strongest  feature  in  bis  character  waa  prudence,  never 
acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  consideration,  was  mature- 
ly weighed  ;  refraining  if  be  saw  a  doulil,  but.  when  once  decided. 
going  through  with  his  purpose,  wliatever  obstacles  opposed.  His 
integrity  was  moat  pure,  bis  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever 
known,  no  motives  of  inlerest  or  consangiiiniiy,  of  friendship  or 
hatred,  being  able  In  bias  his  dedaion.  He  tcaa.  indetd,  in  everg 
Knte  of  the  aoiit».  a  leite,  a  good,  and  a  great  man." — Tbomab  Jef- 

The  Expounder  of  the  Cooslitutian  tells  us  how  he  regarded  this 
great  man  :  "Time  came  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation  in  the 
hour  of  thick-thronging  public  disasters  nad  calamities  :  that  name 
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BhoDe,  amid  Ihc  storm  of  irar,  a  beacon  to  light,  to  cheer,  nml  guide 
tije  country's  friends;  it  flamed,  too.  like  a  metoor,  to  repel  her 
foes.  That  name,  in  llie  days  of  petice.  was  &  loadstone,  attracting 
lo  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole  people's  love,  and 
tlie  wlinle  worlil's  respect.  T/iaf  name,  detteiuling  arith  alt  time. 
spreading  arcr  tht  tn/uile  enrlh,  iind  utUrtd  in  all  the  langvaga  bf- 
Umgingto  tht  tribe*  and  raea  of  men,  uiUfereterbepronovneed  aith 
aftetionale  gratitude  bg  axry  one  in  rehote  breoKt  there  tball  aria  an 
nipiration  for  human  rights  and  human  tibertg."  —  Daniel  Web- 

BTK». 

And  hia  greatest  successor  adds  his  flitlng  tribute;  •'  Wathinglon 
i*  the  mightieit  name  on  tarth.  Long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  ;  atitl  mightiest  in  moral  reformalion.  On  that  name 
no  eulogy  Is  expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add  hrigbtness  to  tlie  sun 
or  glory  to  the  name  of  WashingtOD  is  alike  impossible.  Let  none 
allempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  In  ilB  naked, 
deathless  splendor  leaving  it  shining  on." — Abratiw  Lincoln. 

When  he  took  command  of  Ibe  Continental  Army,  Bancroft  says; 
"  Washington  was  llieti  forty-three  years  of  age.  In  alature  fie  a 
little  AKeeded  nxfeet;  hit  limbi  wre  nitieay  and  aelt  proportioned; 
hit  chMt  broad,-  hitfgrire  tlately,  lending  dignity  of  presence  with 
ease.  Hi*  ivbiiH  eotalitvlion  had  been  tried  and  inHgarattd  by  hi% 
early  life  in  the  teittlernen;  hii  /uibit  ofaeevpation  oat -of -door*:  and 
kit  rigid  temperanee ;  so  tsat  few  eqiialled  dim  ih  hthenoth 
OF  ABX,  on  POWER  Of  SNDORAMcK.  Hls  complexion  was  Surid; 
bis  bnir  dark-hrown;  his  liend  in  Its  shape  perfeetly  round.  His 
bi'oad  aottril*  secmeil  formed  to  give  expression  to  scornful  an- 
ger. .  .  .  Courage  ibo*  to  natural  to  him  that  it  via*  liariUg  tpoken 
Iff  to  Kit  praiae ;  no  one  ever  at  any  moment  qf  hit  life  diteoftred  in 
him  tht  leatt  thrinking  in  danger;  and  he  had  a  hardihood  of  daring 
which  eteajMd  notice,  because  tt  was  so  developed  by  superior  calm- 
ness and  wisdom. 

"  Hit  patfiont.  vhieh  had  the  intentetl  vigor,  otened  oUegiantt  to 
naton;  and  with  ail  the  flery  quickness  of  his  spirit,  his  impetu- 
ous and  massive  will  was  held  in  clieck  bg  conrammatejudgmtnl. 

"  He  had  In  Ills  Composition  a  ailm  which  gave  him.  In  moments 

of  highest  excitement,  the  power  of  self  control,  and  enabled  hini 

to  excel  in  patience;  even  when  he  had  nio^t  cause  for  disgust.    He 

might  be  described  us  the  beet  tpeeimen  <if  manhood  at  derxloped  in 
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Hie  Smith.  But  liia  qualities  were  ho  faultlessly  proportioned  tb&t 
his  councrjmen  tell  Ibat  he  ipim  the  bett  tape  of  Avierica;  nod  re- 
joiced in  it;  and  were  proud  of  il," 

The  Hector o(  bispnrisb.  Rev.  M.  L.  Weems,  saja:  "Lord  Fair- 
fax readily  engnged  George  as  a  rarwyor.  iiiul  tent  him  into  tht 
biiekKoodd  Co  work.  He  coutiuued  in  liis  lordship's  service  till  his 
twentieth  year,  clmely  pursuing  tlie  laborioua  life  of  a  miodimaii.  la 
Frederick  he  boarded  in  tlie  liouse  o!  the  widow  Stevenson,  gener- 
ally pronounced  Stinson.  This  ludy  had  Beven  sons — William  and 
Valentine  Crawford  by  lier  Srst  husband;  and  John,  and  Hugh, 
and  Diek.  and  Jim,  and  Hark  Stinsou  by  her  last  husband.  ThtM 
i-eeeii  young  iiten.  in  Uereuhan  nze  aiul  ttrength,  viere  tqiitU  perfiapt 
to  any  teeen  tons  of  an}/  one  mother  in  Chritteadam.  This  was  a 
family  exactly  to  Oeorgc'a  mind,  because  promising  him  abun- 
dance of  that  manly  exercite  in  ahieh  he  fylijjhted.  Upon  the  fine 
ezlended  green,  several  hundred  yards  long,  in  front  of  the  liouse. 
rtery  evening  when  hia  daily  toil*  of  mrveifing  mere  ended,  Oeorgt 
— like  a  young  Qrcek  training  for  the  Olympic  Oamea — uted  to 
turn  out  aiih  hii  iiturdy  young  eompanione  'to  lee.'  ae  they  termed 
il,  '  mhieJi  wae  the  beitman'at  running,  Jumping,  and  lereMling  ; 
and  BO  keen  was  llielr  poBsion  for  these  apurta.  and  so  great  their 
ambition  to  outdo  one  another,  that  they  woutd  often  keep  thtm  vp, 
eepeeiaUj/  on  inoonthiny  night*,  till  bedtime. 

■'The  Crawfords  and  Stlnsona,  though  not  taller  than  George, 
were  much  iieavicr  men,  so  that  at  wrealling,  and  particularly  the 
close  or  Indian  hug.  be  seldom  gained  much  matter  of  triuinph. 
Bui  in  all  trials  of  agility  they  swrad  no  chance  with  him." 

Oeorge  Washington  Parke  Custia,  Mariha  AVashinglon's  son, 
who  lived  with  him,  must  have  known  him  intimately.  He  Bays: 
"Thelast  time  he  weighed  was  in  the  summer  of  ITBfl,  the  year  of 
hia  death,  when,  baring  made  Ibe  tour  of  bis  farm  accompanied  by 
an  Englisli  gentleman,  he  called  at  his  mill  and  was  weighed.  The 
writer  placed  the  weight  in  the  scales.  The  Englishman,  not  so 
tall,  but  stout,  square-built,  and  fleshy,  weighed  heavily;  and  ex- 
pressed miicli  surprise  that  the  General  had  not  outweighed  bim  ; 
when  WASHtsuTON  observed  that  the  best  wkight  of  his 

BRST  V.\YS  NEVER  EXCEEDED    IfROM    TWO   OCNURBD  ASD  TKM  TO 

TWO  HiTHonED  ASD  TWENTY  POUNDS.    In  tlic  Instance  alluded  10 

he  weiglie<l  a  little  rising  two  liundred  and  t«n  pounds. 

"Of  the  portrailB  of  Waahington,  the  most  of  tbem  give  tol 
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person  a  futnets  (hat  it  did  not  possess,  together  niili  an  Bljduoii- 
nnl  tinlurgeiiieiit  greuler  llian  Id  the  life  ;  wAtk  hii  malehlest  Umb* 
hate,  in  but  two  inManeri.  been  faithfully  portrayed:  in  the  equta- 
Irian  portrait  bp  Trumbull,  of  1790,  a  eopy  of  wAieA  i»  in  the  City 
Hull.  New  York;  and  in  an  engmving  by  Loiaier  from  a  painting 
by  Cogaiet.  a  Preach  artJHl  oF  dUtiiiguislied  merit.  Tbe  latter  Is 
not  an  original  painting,  tbe  bead  being  from  Stunrt ;  but  the  de- 
linealinniif  r lie  llrabaialha  moBl  perfect  enlaiit.  Obnerai,  Wash- 
ISGTON  rN  TUB  PHIMR  OF  LIFE  HTOOD  SIX  FKRT  TWO  INCBBS. 
iijkI  measured  precisely  six  feet  wben  attired  for  Ibe  grave.  Prom 
the  period  of  tbe  ItevoluCion  there  was  an  evident  bend  ia  that 
fmme,  en  piissing  siraighL  before.  But  tlie  Stoop  js  attributable 
ratlicr  to  tiie  care  nod  toils  of  Ihat  arduous  coDtest  than  to  ^e ; 
fur  his  step  was  Qrrn.  and  bis  carriage  noble  and  t^immandlng,  long 
aft«r  the  time  when  tlie  physical  properties  of  man  are  supposed 

"  To  a  majealin  height  wu  added  a  eorrttpondent  breadth  and  firm- 
neu;  and  hiH tshole perfon  aattoeiut  in  nature'*  final  mould  a»  to 
TftembU  the  claitic  remaint  of  ancient  atatuary,  tehere  all  the  part* 
contribute  to  the  purity  and  perftettim  qf  the  whole. 

"  Waihinglon'i  poweri  were  chiefly  in  his  limbe;  they  were  lonff, 
large,  and  ninniny.  Uitftame  aai  ofltqual  breadth  from  the  tboiddert 
to  the  hip*.  Ills  cbest  Ihniigh  broad  and  erpaneive,  was  not  promi- 
nent; but  ralber  hnlloired  In  tbe  centre.  He  bad  suffered  from  a 
pulmonary  affection  In  early  life,  from  wbith  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered. 

"His    rItAHS    BHOWED    an    EXTRAORDtSART    DKVELOrMKUT    OF 

BONB  AND  MC8CLK.  His  Joints  were  large,  as  were  his  feet;  and 
emdd  a  out  haae  been  jirenerned  of  hit  hand  to  be  exhibited  in  theet 
degenei'ale  dnyt,  H  leoiitd  bn  mid  to  bare  belonged  to  the  being  of  a 
fabuUnm  age. 

"  During  Lafayette's  visit  to  Mount  Vecnon.  in  1825,  be  said  \a 
one  writer:  '  1  never  taw  m>  lar^  a  hand  on  any  human  being  at 
the  OeneraT*.' 

"And  ibat  writer  adds:  'I  saw  Ibis  remarkable  roan  four 
liraoF*.  It  was  in  the  month  of  November.  ITflB.  ...  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  walk  by  bis  side,  and  had  a  full  view  of 
him.  He  wat  liz  feet  one  ineli  high;  broad  and  alhlelie,  teilA 
very  large  lindtt ;  entirely  erect,  and  without  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  stooping.  Hl»  hair  was  white,  and  tied  with  a  silk 
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sti'ing  :  Ills  counlcoaace  lofly,  mssculiae,  and  ontcmpklive  ;  liis 
oye  light  gray.  IIo  naa  dressed  in  clotlies  of  n  cilizcD.  and  over 
tliem  u  blue  surtout  of  the  Aacst  cinth.  Hit  tceight  muit  hatt  been 
tieo  huiulred  and  thirtji  pound*,  icith  no  tiiperfiuoiu  JkA.  All  leat 
6one  and  liiieir;  and  lie  walked  like  a  soldier' 

'■  Whixmr  bat  Keen-  in  the  I'ateaC  OJiee  at  Wathiaffton  tte  drem  he 
vjort  leRtn  rtaigning  hit  eammi»*ion  lu  Commander-in-Chief  in  De- 
oetnitr,  1TB3,  at  once  perceives  hoie  large  and  magntfieent  wit  hir 
fraine. 

"  Durlug  the  parade,  he  bbw  Bomethlng  at  a  distance.  His  eye 
was  iaataiitly  liglited  up  as  with  the  tiglittiiiig'a  flasli.  At  iLis 
moment  I  sec  Its  marvellous  aJiimulion,  tis  glarjug  Gre;  exliibiling 
Strong  paasioD,  conlrullcd  by  detlberatc  reason. 

"  Bickets,  the  celebrated  equestrian,  used  to  say,  '  I  delight  lo 
see  the  Oeneral  ride;  and  make  it  a  point  to  fall  in  with  him  nhen 
I  bear  tliat  he  la  abroad  oa  borfieback.  His  seal  is  bo  firm,  his  man- 
agement BO  easy  and  graceful,  that  /,  teho  am  a  profittor  of  hariK- 
manAip,  aoiild  go  to  him  and  Uarn  to  ride. ' 

"  Bretl  in  the  vigoroia  te/iool  of  the  frontier  iBarfart ;  Vtt  earth 
hi*  bed.  hig  canopy  the  hearent.  he  excelled  the  hunter  asd 
wooDHAS  IN  Tuam  athletic  nAnrrs  ;  and  in  the  trials  ot 
manlinod  which  distinguished  the  hiirdy  days  of  his  early  life. 

'■He  was  AMAZtNEiLT  BWirT  OF  FOOT;  and  could  climb  the 
mountain -steep  and  not  a  sob  coDfeae  his  loll. 

"In  person,  WaahiDgtoD,  as  we  have  said,  was  unique.  Ue 
looked  like  no  one  ctte.  To  a  ttature  lofty  and  eorjimanding  he  uni- 
ted a  form  of  the  tminlietl  pi'oportiont ;  liniiit  eatt  in  notare't  Jtnett 
mould;  and  a  curringe  the  motl  dignifed.  graceful,  and  imponnff. 
No  one  ever  approached  the  paler  patrit  that  did  not  feel  hia  pres- 

"  While  several  pictures  nnd  sculptures  arc  cicctlent  likenessfs 
of  his  physlognouiy.  in  various  stages  of  life,  then  hat  been  a  gen- 
eral failure  in  the  delineation  of  hit  figure.  His  maDliuessbas  lieen 
misrop reseated  l>y  bulkiaessi  white  hit  Hgorout,  elaelie  frame,  in 
which  to  many  graeea  combined,  hat  b*en  drawn  from  l/ie  model  of 
Ajam.  when  iU  true  pertonifitation  thould  be  that  of  Aehilla. 

"  Wtth  all  ilt  det>elopment  of  muifular  povxr,  the  form  of  Wa»h- 

tngton  had  no  appearance  tif  bulkinett ;  and  %o  harmoniout  irrre  ilt 

propiirtiont  that  he  did  not  appear  to  patting  tall  at  hit  portntilt 

hace  repretettttd.    He  tiMtraf  her  ipare  than  full  during  hit  tehote  life  " 
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Mr.  Snllivan,  in  his  Familiar  Characters  (1H34),  Bays : 
"  The  following  are  recollections  of  Washington  derived 
from  repeated  opportanities  of  seeing  him  during  the 
last  three  yaaiB  of  his  life.  He  waa  over  six  feet  in 
stature,  of  strong,  bony,  muscular  frame,  with  fulnesa 
of  Rovering,  well  formed  and  straight.     He  was  a  man 

OF  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY   PHYSICAL  STRENttTH.      At  tho 

age  of  sixty-five  time  had  done  nothing  towards  bend- 
ing him  ont  of  his  natnral  erectness." 

Loot  over  all  the  men  whom  you  have  ever  known,  or 
of  whom  you  have  ever  heard,  in  private  or  in  public,  ob- 
Bcare  or  famous.  Yea,  blacksmiths,  athletes,  and  all  yon 
like;  put  in  Adirondack  guides,  too,  and  Bay  which  of 
them,  on  the  whole,  was  more  agile,  stronger,  and 
UORB  ENRL'RlNa — a  better  all-round  man — physically 
than  Washington.  Bancroft  says  :  "Few  equalled  him 
in  strength  of  arm,  or  power  of  endurance";  and  among 
the  sixty  thousand  men  of  the  Continental  Army  there 
must  have  been  hundreds  of  picked  men  of  rare  strength 
and  lasting  power — ont-door  men  as  well  as  he — more, 
relatively  to  population,  than  this  country  has  ever  seen 
since.  For  the  work  of  nearly  all  of  them,  at  clearing 
land;  at  farming;  hunting;  fishing;  surveying;  fell- 
ing forests;  opening  np  new  territory;  and  long  ex- 
perience in  Indian  warfare;  with  simple  habits  and 
fragal  living,  had  bailt  a  hardy,  splendid  race ;  lit 
founders  of  a  mighty  nation.  Yet,  of  all  these,  the 
famooB  historian  says,  "Few  equalled  him  in  strength 
of  arm  or  power  of  endurance." 

Sandow  is  stronger  in  his  arms.  But  for  endurance  ; 
striding  through  forests  ;  over  hill  and  moantain  ;  ford- 
ing streamB ;  and  on  all  variety  of  groand  ;  from  early 
dawn  to  nightfa]\ ;  oeaselesaly  trailing  the  dusky  red- 
man  to  his  lair  ;  nothing  in  Sandow's  record  shows  that 
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Washington  wonld  not,  by  Bundown,  have  left  him  mv 
behind.     For  he   not  only  equalled,  "he  excelled  tlio 
hunter  and  the  woodman  in  their  athletic  habits." 

"  He  looked  like  no  one  else  ;  rather  epare  than  fnil ; 
lofty  and  commanding";  he  said  himself  that  the 
best  weight  of  his  best  days  was  between  two  hundred 
and  ten  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  ponnds;  indeed, 
lie  once  wrote  his  atep-brotlier  Lawrence  :  "  Without  a 
pound  of  superfluoiiH  flesh,  I  weigh  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  pounds  ";  and  one  artist,  who  saw  him  stripped 
to  the  waist,  aays :  "  He  was  literally  thewa  and  sinowa ; 
in  the  prime  of  his  life  he  stood  six  feet  two  inches; 
broad  and  athletic,  with  very  large  limbs." 

With  a  hand  of  fabulous  aize  ;  his  powers  chiefly  in 
his  limbs,  which  were  very  large  and  sinewy  ;  and  ao 
Buperb  a  horseman  that  a  celebrated  riding- master 
said  that  he  would  go  to  Washington  to  learn  to  ride. 
The  range  of  athletic  contests  in  hia  day,  while  nar- 
rower than  now,  included  searching  testa  ;  the  one  of  a 
m&a's  agilit)/,  the  other  of  \i.\&  strength  and  lasting  power 
— namely,  jumping*  and  wrestling;  and  in  each  of  th( 
Washington  waa  king. 

'The  followiug  ia  taken  from  tbc  New  York  Dailn  yaet,  Juna] 

1694; 

"A  WASIIINOTON  LEGEND 


in  each  of  the|^^H 
Uaily  Newt,  Juna^^^J 

MAKK  BIS    PAira^^^l 

page,  you  i*^^^H 
Waaliiaglon  juDI^^^| 
n  able  to  fliitl  tM^^^ 


"  Id  your  last  Sunday's  Caurier,  on  ilie  editorial  page,  you 
in  a  short  article  to  having  beard  about  George  Waaliinglon  juj 
iiig.  and  you  also  state  tbat  you  '  bnve  not  been  able 
evidence  of  the  accuracy '  of  Uie  story.     The  writer,  when  a  boy, 
read  a  historical  article  about  the  jump  that  Ovorge  Wusbingtuo 
made  when  be  was  a  young  man,  ami  the  story  ts  as  follows;  u 
the  writer  now  remembers  It : 

"  It  waa  duriug  the  French  and  Indian  War.    WashiogtOD 
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For  nol  only  whs  lie,  as  Gustis  saye,  a  runner,  and 
'*  amazingJy  swifl  of  foot,"  but  tradition  saya  tliat  of  the 
beat  jumpera  of  liis  day,  Nathan  Hale — at  tiie  rniiniug 
broad  jump,  of  conrse — did  twenty  feet ;  that  Liudley 


u  colonel  in  Ihe  BritteL  Army,  and  ~wits  in  Virginin  at  the  time, 
Kod  wus,  or  IiikI  liccn.  cm  «onie  mllitAry  errniid,  and  wiia  returning 
from  till:  fame  on  bursclmck.  Tlie  road  upon  wtiicli  lie  wus  travel- 
ling led  liim  tlirougti  a  sniaJl  village,  or  hnmlet.  and  us  lie  drew 
DCRrtlie  viJIagu  green,  wliich  was  bounded  upon  one  side  by  ibe 
rood,  he  noticed  a  number  of  young  men  jumping,  and  ixriiig  fond 
of  atbletic  sports  of  tbiil  cbaracter,  be  rode  to  tbe  place  nbere 
liiey  were,  and  usked  one  of  Ibe  young  men  tijut  stood  there, 
why,  or  for  wbiir,  Ihey  wei'c  Jumping.  Tlie  gcntleraiin  of  whom 
Wasbington  made  tbe  inquiry  told  him  the  reasuD,  which  waa  as 
follows  : 

"  It  fieems  that  a  well-to-do  farmer  had  had  a  ]iayin);-bee  that 
day.  and  he  had  told  the  young  men  in  the  morning  that  if  tbey 
would  finish  thai  afternoim  early  eoough,  he  would  go  down  to 
ttie  village  green  with  tbem,  und  they  could  jump  for  Ibe  Imnd  of 
bis  daughter,  who  was  tbe  belle  of  tlie  roiitiiy.  At  lliat  lime  shu 
was  betrothed  to  a  young  man  by  tbe  name  of  Henry  Carroll,  who 
was  quite  an  athlete,  and  was  one  of  the  young  men  at  the  bee. 
Wasbington  asked  if  tlie  contest  was  open  to  strangers,  and  on 
being  told  IliaL  it  was,  and  that  he  could  jump  ff  be  desired,  be 
waited  until  they  all  bud  Jumped,  including  tbis  Curroll,  who 
cleared  tweuty-one  feet  and  seven  inches  in  his  lenp.  which  sur- 
passed all  the  others,  Wasbington dismimnled,  tigbtened  bis  bell, 
and  jumped  lwenti/-lao  fiel  and  one  inch,  beating  Curroll,  tbe  next 
to  him,  by  six  Inches.  Of  course  CHrroll  and  the  young  lady — 
who  witnessed  It — were  vi-ry  much  tibagrined  at  having  a  siraii' 
ger  atop  and  out-jump  all  others.  A  Fler  making  the  jump  Wash- 
ioglou  stepped  up,  stooil  alonuside  of  the  young  lady  for  a  few 
momenta,  said  a  few  words  (oiill  thai  were  there,  and  then  himdeil 
her  over  to  Carroll,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  No  one 
there  knew  him,  and  Ihcy  all  wondered  who  it  was  thnt  could 
make  such  n  lenp.  Time  rolled  on.  and  during  one  of  Washing- 
ington's  campaigns  in  Virginia,  Curroll,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Waabioglon  during  tliis  war,  tovitcd  liim  and  some 
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Murray,  the  ^ammarian,  jnmped  tw3nty-two  feet 
that  WfishiHt/tnn,  beating  him,  did  twenty  -  three.  Not 
knowing  jnsl  where  to  fiud  verbal  evidence  or  record  of 
this,  there  is  proof,  in  Hale's  case  and  in  Washing- 
ton's, eloquent  and  wellnigh  decisive.  Look  again  at 
Ilale's  BtaCite  (p.  1).  Notice  the  sinewy,  clean-cut,  nn- 
commonly  developed  calves;  indeed,  every  part  of  the 
legB.  No  fut ;  nothing  soft  there  ;  nothing  xuperfluoiia ; 
hut  just  where  a  jumper  needs  unusual  development; 
there  Hale  had  it. 

Clearly  he  was  a  good  one.  To-day  he  would  Iiave 
made  the  'Varsity  crew  surely  ;  or  the  foot-ball  team  ; 
— or  both  ;  as  Chitty  did  the  crew  and  the  'Varsity 
eleven  at  cricket.  But  Washington  was  a  better ;  and 
had  still  better  legs.  Look  at  them  and  see.  For  here 
is  a  copy  of  the  very  picture  from  the  City  Hall,  of 
which  Custis  said :  "  Hie  tnatrtiless  limits  have  in  hut 
two  instances  been  faithfully  portrayed.  In  the  eques- 
trian portrait  by  Trnnibnll,  of  1T90,  a  copy  of  tehirh  i.i 
in  (he  City  Hall,  New  yark,"  etc.  Scratinize  It  closely 
at  foot  and  ankle  ;  at  calf  and  knee  and  thigh  ;  at  hips 
and  waist ;  chest,  arms,  shoulders,  and  neck,  and  say  if, 
taken  altogolher,  you  ever  saw,  physirally,  a  belter  man, 
or  as  good  a  f/utit.  We  took  one  of  Harvard's  most  fa- 
mous coaches — an  oarsman  of  record  and  renown — in 


of  bis  geiierala  to  bis  home  near  by  for  supper.  Wbile  tbey  were 
ut  aiipiier  Carroll  noticed  lii»  wife  closely  watcbing  Wasbingion, 
uiid  lie  asked  tier  if  abe  was  niting.  Tben  Wasbingion  spoke  up, 
and  said  thai  slic  undoubtedly  recngnixed  tbat,  by  warfare's  usage. 
tbey  would  unt  be  able  to  jump  twenty-two  feet  ono  iiicb  tlitl 
night  for  a  lady's  baod.  Thi3  was  tbo  first  lime  tbat  Carroll  knew 
timt  Wasliidston  was  Cbe  man  wlio  had  made  Ihe  jump  years  be- 
fore upon  Ibe  village  greea." — Dii.worth  SI,  Silver,  id  liuffuiu 
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there  one  day  ;  a  master  in  the  art  of  choosing  men  for 
strength,  speed,  stay,  and  fitnesB  for  arduous  struggle 
combined ;  and  asked  him  what  he  thonght  of  him. 
lie  looked  at  the  picture  long  and  earnestly.  Again 
ve  asked  the  verdict.  He  said:  "That's  the  uest- 
BUILT  MAN  I  KVEB  SAW  I"  Aiid  he  has  seen  the  best 
athletes  that  Cornell,  Harvard  and  Yule,  Columbia, 
Trinceton,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have 
ever  turned  out ;  not  a  few  of  the  best  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  well,  and  about  alt  of  America's  leading 
profefisional  oars,  including  Hnnlan.  Courtney,  and  the 
three  famed  families  of  professionals — the  Wards,  the 
Biglins,  and  the  Ten  Eycka.  And  not  ouly  were  Wash- 
ington's legs  almost  massive,  yet  with  not  even  a  faint 
Kuggestion  of  fat,  or  of  anything  but  clear  spring  and 
lifting-power;  and  Custis  says  that  "Washington's 
powers  were  chiefly  in  his  limbs";  but  he  adds,  "His 

FBAHE  WAS  OF  EQUAL    bREADTH  FKOM  THE   SHOrLDBRS 

TO  THE  HIPS."  Nothing  more  significant  than  this  oc- 
curs in  any  deacription.  It  means  power,  precisely 
where  one  kind  of  athlete,  the  highest  kind,  the  strong- 
est man,  wants  it — namely,  the  wrestler.  There  never 
was,  there  never  will  be,  a  great  wrestler  weak  in  the  sides. 
Power  must  be  there,  or  he  who  !ias  it  will  throw  him. 
But  was  Washington  a  wrestler?  The  rector  of  his  par- 
ish, Eev.  Mr.  Weems,  has  just  answered  that.  One 
would  think  that  all  day,  tramping  through  forest, 
with  gun,  and  axe,  and  theodulite,  surveying  for  Lord 
Fairfax,  would  entitle  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
to  sit  down  when  evening  came,  and  take  a  rest.  But 
not  so  Washington,  with  seven  such  big.  good  men 
staring  him  in  the  face,  lie  must  have  a  fall  out  of 
them;  or  they  should  out  of  him.  Often  ho  went 
down;  for  those  sons  of  Titan,  tugging  and  twisting. 
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and  forging  the  Father  of  the  Itepublin  into  stinpe  SH 
his  mighty  task,  ought  to  down  one  who  was  scarnely 
more  thuii  a  growing  boy,  though  large  for  hia  year!?. 
But  he  kept  them  busy.  And  then,  for  seven  years,  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  hardly  sitting  down  all 
day.  Have  in  the  saddle  ;  constantly  exposed  to  priTit- 
tion,  hardship,  or  danger;  always  in  the  thlekest  of  ihe 
figiit ;  horses  shot  under  him ;  his  clothes  riddled  till 
he  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life  ;  and  Bancroft  well 
said  :  "  No  one  ever,  at  atiif  moment  of  his  life.  dtKcerneil 
in  him  the  least  shrinking  in  danger :  and  he  had  a 
hardihood  in  daring  which  escaped  notice,  because  it 
was  so  developed  by  superior  calmness  and  wisdom." 
This  was  the  training  of  Washington.  No  wonder  be 
had  square  sides.  That  wrestling;  that  rnnning.  jump- 
ing, hard  riding,  and  Indian-Hghting  would  help  square 
any  man's  sides.  Those  TEN  yeaks  made  George 
Washington;  and  no  college  or  university  is 
this  land  has  eveu  turned  out  his  equal  phys- 
ically, of  whose  deeds  there  ib  any  record.  had 
the  best  sparring -master  of  to-day  spent  those  three  years 
there,  with  Washington  and  the  Steveusons,  and  tanght 
them  his  art  until  they  had  mastered  it ;  as  \Va»hingion 
always  mastered  everything  he  touched;  and  could  Wash- 
ington at  twenty-sis  have  met  John  L.  Sullivan  at  twen- 
ty-six in  a  finish  glove -con  test,  the  chances  are  at  least 
even  that  the  winner  would  not  have  been  Sullivan, 
luelado  wrestling  as  well  as  hosing ;  and  long  before 
the  end  of  the  bout,  as  he  felt  those  mighty  legs — better 
ones  than  kix — twine  around  him,  and  found  his  feet- 
put  the^n  where  he  would  —  somehow  always  slipping 
out  from  under  him;  he  would  very  likely  have  asked 
the  Father  of  his  Country  if  he  bad  not  once  told  people 
to  "  beware  of  entangling  alliances  " ;  and  have  concluded 
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tliut  he  had  better  do  Bomething  in  thia  line  himself. 
Far  Washington  had  greater  Height;  weiijht ;  reach; 
and  sounder  judgment  than  Sallimn,  who  never  began 
to  have  ten  years  of  Buch  seasoning,  and  superb 
prepurution  for  a  supreme  effort  like  this,  as  those  ten 
years  of  Washington's,  absolutely  free  from  every  known 
form  of  dissipfttion,  or  anything  that  could  undermine 
and  destroy  a  man. 

A  fashionable  New  York  tailor,  as  his  books  will  no 
doubt  show,  one  day.  when  Sullivan  was  at  hia  best,  and 
before  he  grew  so  fat,  measured  him  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
He  made  the  largest  girth  of  hia  cheat,  directly  under 
the  arms,  for/ y-lwo  and  a  half  inches.  Men  know  that 
a  tailor  will  not  let  a  man  inflate  bis  chest  when  be  is 
being  ED  measured,  but  makes  him  Iiold  it  naturallg.  A 
shirt -maker,  upon  the  same  day,  measured  him  for 
Bhirts ;  and  the  chest-girth  was  again  fortg-two  and  n 
half  inches ;  our  informant  in  each  case  being  a  gentle- 
man who  was  measured  at  each  place  upon  the  same 
day  when  Sullivan  was ;  aud  he  had  these  facts  from 
the  tradesmen  themselves.  Custis  says  ihat  "Who- 
ever liaa  seen,  in  the  Patent  OQice  at  Washington,  tbo 
dress  he  wore  when  resigning  bis  commission  aa  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at  once  perceives  how  large  and  mag- 
nificent was  his  frame,"  Some  years  ago.  at  our  request, 
a  banker  in  Washington  prevailed  upon  the  Curator  of 
the  Patent  Office  to  measure  thia  identical  suit.  Tbe 
waist-girth  of  the  vest  was  thirty-seven  and  a  half  inch- 
es ;    Biri  THE  CHE8T-GIRTH,  DIHECTLY  UNDER  THE  ARU8, 

WAS  FOBTY-Foun  AND  A  HALF  INCHES.  This  made  him 
almost  exactly  half  aa  many  inches  around  the  waist  as 
be  waa  inches  bigb,  and  abont  three -fifths  as  many 
inches  about  the  chest  as  he  waa  high.  And  every  inch 
and  ounce  of  that  man  was  of  the  highest  quality. 
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JuBtly  prond  as  are  his  ooDDtrymen  of  hia  exalted 
clisracter,  hia  nnerring  judgment,  bis  Bnccese  nnsar- 
paesed  in  the  world's  history  in  battling  for  eight  long 
years  with  a  mighty  natioDj  with  a  comparatiye  haadful 
of  men ;  and  in  bringing  into  ezistencc  what  in  scarce 
one  short  century  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  na- 
tions of  the  earth ;  they  will  find,  the  more  they  know 
him,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  lemarkable  estimate  of  him 
is  a  just  one ;  and  that  in  all  respects  the  verdict  of 
liis  contemporaries  is  trae  to-day,  and  will  remain  true 
as  long  as  onr  nation  lives,  that  he  was,  indeed,  "First 
in  tear;  first  in  peace;  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 
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"Oeolua  i*  only  protraeUd  palienee." — Bdtfoh. 

■'  Lniig.  patient  toll  Jilt  for  emergen^." 
"  I'rtril  breeda  power." 
"Geniue  it  paintlaktng." — Lonofbllow. 
"  Qeniiia  is  (mo  per  cent, ;  liard  work  ninety-elKbt." 
"  1  never  did  aoyihiag  worth  doitig  by  aetident." — Edison, 
"If  you  want  ItDowledge,  you  must  toU  (or  it;  if  food,  you 
tnuKt  toil  fnr  It :  nod  if  pleasure,  you  must  toil  fur  it ;  TOii.  IB  thk 
LAW. " — RusKm. 

"  The  King  i*  the  man  mho  can." — Cabltlb. 
"Every  ^renf  work  w  the  retult  of  tiatt preparation." 
"  Tliorougli  mastery  of  jr«i(  prindplea  by  Palriclt  Uenry.  Ham- 
ilton, Webster,  Lincoln,  was  the  rebult  09  yeahs  op  btcdy  ov 

THOBB   OIAMT   INTKLLBCTa. '■— PBESIDENT   BAStirulUl. 

"  EiiovT  wbst  II10U  cuiist  work  at;  and  work  at  it  like  Bek- 
CHLES  I    Tbat  will  be  tliy  better  plan."— Cabi.yi,b, 

"It  was  by  l/ie  frieiion  of  tremendouii  dijpeulliet  that  the  bright, 
gifted  young  man,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  became  developed  into 
one  of  the  cliiefest  men  of  Old  Testament  liistory.  His  ood- 
fliciB  with  King  Saul  were  wortli  more  to  him  than  millioDEi  of 
gold." 

"  Many  persona  owe  their  good-fortune  to  tome  dimdvantase  un- 
der which  they  have  labored,  and  it  i»  in  struggling  against  it  that 
their  btet  fiiculties  are  brouglit  into  pLny," 

"  Learning  In  a  broken  body  itlikea  gteon^  wit/toiii  a  luindle." 
— Bekchbr. 

"  Mankind  mistake  dUBculties  for  impossibilities,     'fliit  ta  o/Vn 
the  chief  difference  belrceen  tkoie  mho  succeed  aad  thoie  te/u)  do  not" 
— Fkanelin. 
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Wb  have  been  spending  an  hour  in  illustrious  coi 
pany;  among  men  nearly  all  great,  some  of  them  the 
greatest  in  their  linea  whom  this  world  has  known — its 
real  kings — for  "the  king  is  the  man  who  can."  We 
have  aoeii  several  who  started,  like  CEesar,  Cicero,  De- 
moathenos,  Ghidstone,  Webster,  with  bodies  not  natur- 
ally strong,  b}it  who  fuund  and persistenthj  ured  means 
which  brought  them  abundant  helpful  vigor,  cnabliagj 
them  to  use  their  great  nbilities  to  a  good,  and  in  GIi 
stone's  case — and,  but  for  the  knife  of  Brutus,  doul 
less  in  Ctesar's  also — to  a  great  age. 

And  what  wondrous  interest  clusters  about  these  great 
names — each  in  itself  a  mighty  chapter  in,  and  a  con- 
Bpicuona  part  of,  this  world's  history  ;  conquerors,  em- 
perors, soldiers,  statesmen,  divines,  jurists,  philosophers, 
inventors,  poets,  merchaut-prineos,  explorers  —  leaders 
all  in  all  the  great  activities.  Seat  them  around  a  fes- 
tive board,  AVhat  a  feast  of  reason ;  what  a  flow  of 
sonl  !  Who  would  not  travel  far  for  the  privilege  of 
once  looking  on,  and  listening  to  these  grand  minds  at 
play  ?  Yet.  rich  as  they  were  in  gifts  of  mind,  Ihey 
foere  srari-eli/  less  so  in  those  of  person.  One  of  the  best 
tests  of  human  physical  speed,  power,  and  end iirancu yet 
devised  ;  one  palpably  fair,  yet  which,  before  all  eyes,  and 
free  from  all  bad  influences,  in  one  short  half. hour  lakes 
the  strongest  man  in  all  his  glorious  prime,  and  tries  all 
that  is  in  him,  till  he  can  scarcely  go  another  foot,  is  a 
University  boat-race,  lu  England,  sixty  years  ago,  they 
fixed  on  a  proper  course  for  it,  and  have  fonght  their 
great  battle  there  steadily,  and  almost  annually,  em 
since.  For  nearly  half  a  century  we  in  this  couni 
have  been  rowing  our  University  race ;  yet  where 
our  University  race-co!(rxe  to-day  P  Now  at  Lake  Wii 
nepesaukee;   then  at  Springfield;   at  Lake  Quineij 
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mond ;  on  Saratoga  Lake;  back  again  at  Springfield; 
then  at  New  London;  thon  PuuglikeepEie  ;  tlion  back 
to  Kew  London.  Which  is  the  great  American  inter- 
Univeratty  race-course  ?  Does  any  one  know  P  Is  it 
not  almost  time  that  aometbing  definite  came  ;  and  men 
each  year  could  look  back  at  previous  records  on  the 
game  track,  and  compare  them  ;  and  so  approach  some 
clear  ideii  of  whether  our  oarsmen  are  improving  or  go- 
ing back  ?  The  fnmons  Pntney-to-Morthike  stretch  of 
four  miles  and  three  furlongs  is  far  from  a  good  course; 
straight  nowhere  after  Hammersmith  Bridge — in  fact, 
one  large  letter  S ;  the  crew  fresh  enough  to  keep  the  in- 
side for  two  miles  can  have  tiie  pole  all  the  way  :  so 
that  (he  two  crews  never  cover  the  same  distance.  Our 
Poughkeepsie  course,  while  straight,  is  on  such  broad 
water  that  while  national  legislation  keeps  it  fairly  clear 
on  race-day,  it  has  no  control  over  it  during  practice; 
and  the  broad  surface  exposed  to  every  breeze,  and  cease- 
lessly churned  by  the  swash  of  passing  steam-craft,  has 
proved  its  unfitness  for  a  contest  of  such  importance  ; 
while  the  race  is  not,  in  fact,  at  Poughkeepsie,  but  over 
on  the  other  side  of  a  wide  river,  where  there  is  scarcely 
even  a  village.  And  at  New  London,  the  Thames,  so 
pinched,  and  full  of  eel-grass  in  one  portion,  that  even 
two  crews  cannot  fairly  row  abreast,  is  really  an  arm  of 
Long  Island  Sonnd,  close  by ;  and  is  so  affected  by  every 
tide  that  the  number  of  hours  for  either  racing  or  prac- 
tice is  hardly  two  in  twelve ;  while  every  breeze  at  all 
southerly  is  likely  to  knock  up  such  a  sea  as  to  make  it 
unfit  for  shell-rowing.  Men  who  have  made  great  prep- 
aration, and  sacrifice  for  the  most  important  athletic 
contest  of  their  lives  might  at  least  be  guaranteed  a  first- 
class  track,  a  worthy  arena  for  such  an  arduous  struggle. 
And  happily  there  (s  such  wnter — not  an  S,  butalmost 
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straight  —  twice  aa  wide  as  the  Patney-to-Mortlake 
course;  uudUtorbed  by  tide  or  passing  vessel;  near  a 
large  railroad  centre;  and  so  well  aheltered  tliiit  ctcts 
can  practise  there  at  any  hour  they  like,  with  pmctioal- 
ly  a  great  private  track  all  to  themselves — and  that,  is 
on  the  Uoiinecticiit,  a  little  below  Springtield.  But  au 
hour  and  a  half  from  Yale,  two  and  a  half  fioiii  IIiirvar<l 
and  from  Boston,  and  three  froru  Hew  York  ;  near  the 
greatest  bicycle-raoing  centre  in  America  ;  with  many 
railroads,  and  good  accommodations  for  guests  at 
Springfield  and  at  Hartford,  not  an  hour  an~ay.  Since 
the  changes  in  the  Enfield  Locks,  there  is  water  enough 
for  a  fleet  of  eights  to  battle  for  the  championship  of  the 
world.  Pick  out  now  from  these  men  of  great  achieve- 
ments and  renown,  not  Iwo  eights,  but  /our.  Give 
them,of  course,  the  fleetcat  ships,  the  most  nearly  perfect 
oars  and  rigging  known  to  the  waterman's  art.  Make 
the  men  contemporaries — take  each  at  the  best  year  of 
his  life — when  all  his  powers  were  at  their  acme;  train 
them  to  row  —  and  to  row  together —  not  one  year — fur 
no  really  great  oarsman  was  ever  made  in  one  gear — but 
for  three  full  gears  of  wise,  skilful  preparation,  till 
every  man  came  np  to  the  line  fit  to  row  for  a  kingdom  ; 
— in  as  superb  condition  as  were  the  best  men  in  all 
Greece  when,  a  nation  looking  on,  they  agonized  for 
the  mastery.  Make  the  distance  /im  miles.  If  you 
like,  select  two  eigiits  from  non- college  men  and  twa.— 
from  the  Universities — the  "  Townies  "  aud  the  "  Qowi 
iea."    You  might  sort  them  thus: 


First  irrKc. 

Sfcond  ere 

8ocral«s.  Bow. 

Luther.  Bow 

Jacksnn,           No.  3 

Wellingl'in, 

Wallace.           "    3 

Clialmera, 

Peter,                '■    4 

D.  Welialcr. 
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First  ereui 

Chavlemngn 

e.  No,  S 

McC..rn..fk, 

,      "    6 

Qlb'un. 

.,     7 

W*-I.iiigt.<ri 

1.  StTolM. 

Third  erew. 

Ktwih-i;  Bow. 

CeB.ir, 

No.  3 

Bruce, 

Haanllial. 

LIQP..I11. 

Bmitiii)Cl<>n 

WillUm, 

V»n.lc.i.ilt. 

Stroke. 

Morgan,              "  6 

K.  WubMer,       "  7 

Cliitty.  Stroke, 

Foil  Hit  erne. 
Hcecher.  Bow. 

Plalo,  Nn.  3 

Lonl  Denmiia.   "  3 

Wlisoo.              •■  4 

Jolmson.              "  S 


There  is  splendid  material  for  coxswains,  but  it  is  all 
'"Varsity."  But  tliat  would  not  matter.  I'lit  the 
"  Little  Lion,"  llamiiton,  in  to  steer  the  first  crew,  Panl 
the  second — for  lie  says  himself  that  he  knew  j'liet  how 
to  fight  a  good  6ght,  and  to  Jitu's/i  his  course,  and  to 
make  other  men  do  their  ntmost,  Paul  was  no  quitter^ 
Alexander  could  steer  the  third  crew  ;  and  the  "  Little- 
Corporal  "the  fourth.  And  suc/i  steering  as  that  would. 
he  !  With  pretty  flags  cut  the  course  into  one-hnndred- 
and-fifty-foot  lnues  ;  and  disqualify  any  crew  ever  ont- 
side  of  its  own  water— if  any  question  arose. 

Range  np  alongside  of  these  four  crews  at  the  starting- 
line  the  best  eight  watermen  England  has  yet  known — 
Renforth,  her  greatest  oar,  at  stroke,  "  Harry  "  Kelly, 
"Joe  Sadler,"  Taylor,  Winship,  and  the  other  famous 
ones.  In  another  hoat  let  old  Ike  Ward  put  any  eight 
of  his  nine  sons — all  oarsmen — or  any  six  with  John  Big- 
lin,  the  greatest  of  the  Biglina,  and  Walter  Brown;  or 
the  beat  of  the  three  Ten  Eycks,  till  he  had  it  all  to  suit 
him.  In  a  seventh  boat  hare  the  best  eight  amateur 
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oara  yet  Been  iti  England,  other  than  those  above,  anil 
make  the  eighth  crew  of  the  beet,  fastest  eight  anialcurs 
America  has  produced. 

And  now  name  the  winner — if  you  can.  You  have 
more  of  a  problem  than  you  would  ever  dream  of.  With 
all  that  13  said  about  rowing,  and  all  that  id  known  iibocit 
it,  IS  il  yel  an  erad  ncience?  If  it  is,  which  ia  its  ex- 
pouent — of  two  of  the  world's  greatest  coaches  to-day — 
Mr.  Lebmann  or  Mr.  Courtney  ?  Their  styles  are  radi- 
cally different.  Then  which  is  riffhit  But  you  take 
those  thirty-two  mighty  minds,  let  them  concentrate  on 
winning  that  wonderful  battle,  greater  than  any  peace- 
ful one  yet  fonght  on  any  water ;  not  exclnding  that  be- 
tween MncsthetiB  and  Cioanthus,  and  all  their  famous 
triremes — get  all  that  intellect,  all  that  force,  all  that 
resistless  will-power,  and  fighting-power  incarnate, 
packed  into  those  dainty,  glistening  racing- shells — 
thirty-two  men  with  the  racing  spirit  of  thirty-two 
thousand  coiled  up  in  their  great  brains  —  and  name 
the  winner  if  you  can!  And  would  not  they  love  the 
battle  !  You  could  not  suit  them  better.  Bismarck  on 
the  best  borse  in  Germany,  Washington  on  Ten  Broeck, 
and  Andrew  Jackson  on  Lexington,  contemporaries  in 
a  four-mile  dash,  would  ride  like  demons.  But  that 
section  of  lightning-rod,  Jackson,  would  win  ;  for,  in 
such  a  terrible  struggle,  every  ounce  of  weight  wonid 
tell  on  the  horse;  and  Jackson,  long  as  be  was,  did  not 
weigh  much.  But  in  the  boats,  again,  if  you  can,  name 
the  winner.  What  other  men  in  the  world's  annals  have 
known,  as  have  these,  the  eountlegs  elements  that  enter 
into  winning  ?  Especially  in  winning  against  master- 
minds like  their  own — up  to  every  more  on  the  board, 
mercilessly  exacting  of  tliemselves;  intuitively  knowing 
the  value  of  discipline,  foresight,  fortitude ;  of  self- 
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deiiinl,  of  nnited  action  ;  find  knowing,  too,  wlmt  wonk 
men  seldom  know,  how  to  obey — no  man  of  all  tlioae 
thirty -two  would  need  any  urging.  He  wonld  drive 
himself,  and  every  ounce  of  himgelf,  with  wellnigh 
Euperhnraan  energy,  over  every  iuch  of  nil  that  long 
five  miles  till  he  croaaed  the  finish-line. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  iu  the  Btndy  of  these 
gi'eut  men  has  been,  not  their  inordinate  craving  and 
capacity  for  ceaseless  hard  work  npon  problems  of  aeri- 
ons  difficulty ;  not  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
that  held  on  after  all  others  had  given  np  all  hope;  so 
much  as  good,  sane,  sound  sense,  a  body  that  did  in- 
stantly just  what  that  sense  bid  it  do  ;  and  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  conceit.  "Before  honoris  humility,"  applies 
conspicnoualy  to  almost  every  one  of  them.  Cicero  may 
have  taken  off  his  hatwhenever  he  heard  hisname men- 
tioned ;  and  perhaps  Napoleon.  Bnt  who  else  ?  It 
seemed  as  if  they  had  reached  snch  intellectual  heights, 
and  saw  with  so  ranch  wider  range  of  vision  how  much 
they  did  nol  know,  that  it  bred  in  them  true  modesty, 
and  a  simplicity  that  was  charming. 

And  does  it  not  now  become  more  clear  how  the  bodies 
of  these  giants  helped  them  in  their  life-work ;  and  how, 
without  unuKunl  vigor  and  lasting  power,  they  could 
never  have  done  whaf  (hey  didf  And  if  these  physical 
resonrces  were  so  potent  a  factor  in  their  success;  are 
they  not  in  any  man's  n-ho  much  surpnunes  his  fellows  t 

Every  one  knows  some  youth,  or  young  man.  of  rare 
promise — many  a  parent  has  a  son  whom  he  believes  to 
be  snch — but  his  liody — well,  it  does  not  look  as  it  hU 
stay  here  would  be  long,  No  equilibrium  between  miud 
and  body  there. 

la  there  no  help  ?    If  only  some  way  conld  be  found 

to  make  that  body  hale,  strong,  enduring ;  so  that,  push 
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hie  iotellect — genins  even  —  all  that  a  rational  man 
sbonld,  his  body  would  every  time  respond  to  Ihe  de- 
mand; and  his  physical  reserve  be  ample  for  mnnj  an 
over-draft  as  well — what  a  blessing  that  wonld  be — the 
saving  even  of  the  man ;  and  the  asanring  of  the  good 
to  his  fellows,  and  to  all  after  liim,  which  he  might  do  : 
but  is  not  going  to  do  now.  Clear  beyond  doubt  is  it, 
that  educating  the  mind  alone ;  or  the  mind  and  moral 
nature  only ;  and  not  educating  the  bndy,  never — save  in 
rare  instances — makes  the  reaUy  great  man.  Who  conld 
toll  the  value  of  health  so  eloquently  as  the  few  who  have 
reached  greatness  without  it  ?  Ask  William.  Prince 
of  Orange ;  or  Alexander  11.  Stephens ;  what  they  would 
have  given — indeed  what  wonld  they  not  have  given  for 
sonnd  health  ?  Ask  John  Milton  what  he  wonld  not 
have  given  for  good  eye-aight  after  he  went  blind  at 
forty-six;  and  clear  on  to  the  end  of  his  great  life  I 
Massachn setts,  in  front  of  her  lofty  State-house,  has 
statnes  of  two  whom  she  loves  to  honor;  the  one,  the 
famed  teacher  of  her  youth,  remodelier  of  her  school- 
system  ;  the  other,  teacher  of  a  nation — "  the  Expound- 
er of  the  Constitution" — Horace  Mann  and  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  one  with  an  i/rteducated  body — the  other  with  a 
grand  one,  matching  that  wonderful  mind.  Let  the 
former  state  his  own  case:  "At  college  I  was  taught 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  if  their  keeping  in 
their  orbits  depended  upon  my  knowing  them,  while  I 
was  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  of  my 
own  body.  The  rest  of  my  life  was,  in  consequence,  one 
long  battle  with  exhausted  energies," 

And  this  from  the  lipa  of  a  scholar;  the  President  of 

Antioch  College;   one  to  whom,  "as  much  as  to  any 

person,  is  due  the  founding  of  Normal  Schools  in  the 
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United  States";  of  whom  it  was  tmly  said,  "  Rurely 
have  great  abilities,  unselfish  devotion,  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess been  bo  united  in  the  conrae  of  a  single  life." 

A  startling  confession  from  snch  a  man.  "  He  saved 
others;  himself  he  'cokW  not  save."  And  yon  and  I,  and 
every  intelligent  man  and  woman,  know  some  one  now 
who  ia  cutting  down  a  life  of  rare  promise  of  great  use- 
folness  bi/  just  surh  ignorance  j  and  in  just  such  a  battle 
as  was  fought  by  Horace  Mann.  Does  it  show  common- 
sense  to  educate  a  boy  or  girl  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
or  any  other  bodies;  but  to  teach  them  nothing  about 
their  own  bodies ;  and  not  to  so  educate  those  bodies 
that  they  shall  bo  their  wiJlingand  most  helpful  servants, 
no  matter  where  is  cast  their  lot  in  life  ?  Which  branch 
of  their  mental  training  approaches  this  in  importance  ? 
Yei  is  not  just  this  being  done  in  amajorify  of  the  schools 
— and  colleges  too — in  these  United  Stales  to-day  f  Talk- 
ing about  tbo  body,  perhaps  ;  reading  about  it,  perhaps ; 
bnt  training  it,  strenglheniTig  it,  tonghening  it.  Jilting 
it  for  the  Ufe-buttle — where  f  At  West  Point — yes.  Al- 
ways yes,  in  many  good  respects,  though  her  eons  conld 
in  an  hour  a  day  be  made  ten,  twenty  per  cent,  better 
men  than  they  will  be  by  their  present  system.  And 
scattered  here  and  there,  some  other  iustitutinns,  where 
the  pupil's  body  is  getting  a  treatment  abreast  of  the  in- 
telligence in  this  field  ;  and  giving  reasonable  assurance, 
if  kept  up,  of  a  long  and  nseful  life  for  its  owner.  But 
you — tlie  hard  brain-workerj  in  or  out  of  college;  yon, 
young  man  or  young  woman  of  character  and  splendid 
spirit — working  extra  hours,  far  into  the  night,  perhaps, 
and  robbing  your  sleep — ambitious  to  be  somebody,  and 
to  do  something  worthy  in  the  world ;  yon,  already  so 
in  love  with  your  work,  and  so  absorbed  in  it  that  yon 
do  not  see  that,  bright  as  you  are  making  the  light  in 
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the  liglit-honae,  yo«  are  alowlt/,  silently,  but  vilh  fatal 
certainty,  undermining  tfie  flrudiirfi  itself;  eo  tliat,  just 
when  you  want  it,  and  want  it  most ;  and  your  trained 
mind  would  be  a  beacon  -  light  on  some  broad,  nseful 
sea;  and  you  one  of  the  honor-men  of  your  time; 
the  first  storm  of  privalion,  hardship,  or  suffering  that 
cotnes  along  will  crash  it  all  to  pieces — is  there  not  a  les- 
Bonforyo!(in  tho  esamplea  of  these  renowned  men; 
mighty  accompltahera  in  their  various  fields  o£  action — 
and  a  lesson  of  great  moment  f  Never,  since  the  world 
began,  wiis  tlie  art  of  body-building  so  well  understood 
BS  it  is  now,  Yonr  lacks ;  your  weakness  ;  your  proba- 
ble length  of  life,  can  be  ganged  with  a  certainty  well- 
nigh  unerring.  You  can  be  told  how  far  you  are  ahead 
of  your  finish  ;  about  how  long  yon  will  last,  if  you  take 
no  more  care  of  your  body,  and  do  nothing  more  to 
make  it  a  good  body,  than  you  are  doing  noii:  Able, 
brilliant,  surpassingly  nsefu!  and  groat  man  even  as  yon 
may  make,  if  your  best  hopes  are  realized :  you  will 
ecavccly  claim  to  have  in  you  the  making  of  a  better 
man  than  some,  at  least,  of  these  iilDstrious  ones.  Yet 
they  by  chance,  uecessity,  or  choice,  or  by  some  opu- 
lence of  nativn  outfit,  had  or  got  an  unusual  store  of  ri- 
tality ;  and  they  learnedhom  to  keep  it ;  and  that  if  the  if 
did  not  use  the  vieanit  they  would  lose  it.  And  aothey  used 
the  means,  for  they  were  wide  awake  to  the  need  of  it 
and  to  their  helpleesnesB  mlhout  it. 

And  which  part  of  their  education  was  a  more  pay- 
ing investment?  Cut  ont  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt's 
life  that  training  on  the  farm  and  on  the  water; 
of  Ctesar's  that  ceaseless  go-as-you-please  raeo  across 
Gaul,  and  over  the  Alps,  again  and  again,  back  and 
forth,  for  ten  long  years  j  out  of  Washington's  those 
priceless  years  of  endlesa  foot-work,  all  over  Virginia 
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and  Kentucky;  of  Gladstone's  that  hour  daily,  no 
matter  how  busy  he  was,  and  how  eiacting  even  a  na- 
tion's demands,  in  hia  walking -fihoes;  or,  bettor  yet, 
fcith  fiin  American  axe;  eliminate  from  tlie  lives  of 
these  men  this  branch  of  their  preparation  for  their 
life's  work  —  its  foundation,  indeed  —  and  say,  if  yon 
truthfully  can,  that  their  life's  work  would  /lavf  ever 
been  heard  of.  To  make  a  man  of  bone  and  muscle  alone, 
and  of  nntntored  mind,  would  give  little  better  than  a 
hoTB6  or  ox.  Bnt  to  make  one  whose  br.iin-work  so  dom- 
inates that  his  body  is  iifglected,  and  eaten  tip  by  it,  till 
at  length  some  vital  organ  will  not  longer  stand  the 
strain,  and  the  end  comes  to  bis  usefulness,  or  to  bis 
life,  or  both — is  this  so  much  more  sensible  than  tho 
former  plan?  It  lies  in  every  man's  band  and  power  to 
educate  his  own  body.  Strong  men  do  not  mvc/t  need 
teachers.  They  will  find  a  way.  Howmnch  had  teach- 
«rs  to  do  with  the  lives  of  almost  any  of  this  distingnish- 
ed  galaxy  ?  Well  says  one  writer  :  "  Every  person  has 
two  edncations — one  which  he  receives  from  others  ;  and 
one,  tnore  important,  which  he  gives  himself.'' 

And  so  can  yoa  get  that  more  valuable  one,  if  you  will 
only  look  for  it,  to  save  your  own  body. 

You  who  hope  to  be  a  professional  man — perhaps  a 
lawyer — do  you  need  any  louder  hint  than  that  already 
quoted  from  the  lips  of  a  leader  of  our  Bar,  who  has  at- 
tained all,  and  more,  tn  the  profession,  than  you,  in 
yonr  fondest  dreams,  have  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  when 
he  says  :  "The  sonnd  hnAy  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  The 
stomach  is  indeed  the  key  of  all  professional  eminence. 
If  that  goes  back  on  you,  you  might  as  well  throw  ujt 
the  spougo."  You,  who  are  aiming  to  heal  the  bodies 
of  others — will  yon  long  succeed  at  your  divine  art  if 
yon  do  not  train  and  sedulou  sly  care  for  your  own  body  ? 
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And  yon,  whoae  interest  is  higher  than  either — whose 
hope  is  to  win  boqIs;  valnable  as  is  the  pastoral  side,  is 
not  one-Jin/fot  yonr  work  to  be  in  the  piilpii?  And,  on 
your  preKtiil  plan,  will  you  ever  be  a  poiiv.r  there  ? 

Do  you  think  he  is  a  power  in  the  pulpit  who,  in- 
different, feeble  even,  of  body  and  of  voice,  with  eyes 
glued  to  his  manuscript ;  and  his  body  half  hid.  chained 
and  motionless,  reading  ofT  that  which  half  his  hearers 
coald  have  read  as  well  or  better  than  he— do  yon  think 
Ihis  kind  of  thing  is  not  crippling  the  power  of  the  pul- 
pit in  our  land  to-day?  Aptly  does  one  writer  aak: 
"  Who  has  not  heard  a  minister  whose  sermons  were 
packed  with  facts;  whose  style  was  elegance  itself; 
whose  logic  was  withont  flaw  —  atitl  yet  who  went  to 
sleep"?  Who  knew  better  than  Spnrgcon,  or  had  bet- 
ter chance  to  know,  when  he  said  he  thonght  it  "less 
u  crime  to  cause  momentary  laughter  tlian  a  Jinlf-hour 
xinmlier"?  Or  than  Beecher,  when  he  said,  "  Nothing 
i*  more  eloquent  than  iha  full  form  of  an  earnest  man  !" 
All  over  our  land  to-day  is  it  not  the  rule  that,  at  the 
evening  service  on  Snnday,  the  churches  are  not  a  quar- 
ter fvll?  In  any  other  field  of  instruction,  benetit,  or 
entertainment,  wonld  yon  call  such  an  attendance  a  suc- 
i-fs«,—oT  nnt  ?  And  are  ynu  likely  to  cure  it  by  following 
the  same  stiff,  formal  coarse  which  has  made  it,  for 
every  one  else,  a  failure? 

Is  this  the  kind  of  speaking  which  accomplishes  any- 
thing in  any  other  field  ?  Try  it  once  before  a  jury  and 
see.  You  will  not  have  a  chance  to  again — at  least  for 
that  client.  Try  it  before  a  popular  assembly  on  elec- 
tion-eve ;  when  the  people's  blood  is  up  and  party  strife 
is  at  boiling-point ;  and  just  wait  a  few  minutes  till  yonr 
rival  or  your  adversary  has  his  innings  ;  and  see  bow  he 
will  retire  you.  If  a  man  trying  to  sell  you  a  carpet 
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or  a  sliip  gets  np  behind  a  fence  and,  half  of  the  time 
not  looking  you  in  the  face,  reads  ojT  page  after  page  in 
steady  monotone — do  you  biij/  the  carpet,  or  the  ship  ? 
Do  you  think  that  feeble  men  go  for  much  in  the  pul- 
pit? Listen  to  one  who  has  made  wide  and  careful 
HLudy,  am)  hear  what  he  says  : 

"The  orator  needs  therefore  a  stout  bodily  frnme,  ea- 
pGcially  an  his  calling  is  one  that  rapidly  wears  nerve  and 
exhausts  the  vital  energy. 

"  The  most  potent  speakers  in  all  ages  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  bodily  stamina.  They  have  been,  with  it 
few  remarkable  exceptions,  men  of  Itrawny  frames,  with 
powerful  digestive  organs,  and  lungs  of  great  aerating 
capacity.  They  have  been  men  who,  while  they  had 
sufficient  thovght- power  to  create  all  their  material 
needed,  had  pre-eminently  the  explosive  power  by  which 
they  could  thrust  their  materials  out  at  men. 

"They  were  catapults;  and  men  went  down  before 
them. 

"  Burke  and  Fox  were  men  of  stalwart  frame.  Mira- 
beaii  had  the  neck  of  a  hill,  and  a  prodigians  chest, 
out  of  which  issued  that  voice  of  thunder  before  which 
the  French  Chamber  quailed  in  awe.  Brougham  bad 
11  constitution  of  lignum- viia,  which  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  coaseless  activity  for  more  than  eighty  years. 
Daniel  Webster's  physique  was  bo  extraordinarif  that  it 
drew  all  eyes  upon  him  ;  and  Sydney  Smith  could  de- 
scribe him  only  as  a  '  steam-engine  in  breeches.' 

"Even  those  orators  who  have  not  had  giant  frames 
have  had  at  least  closely  httii  ones — the  bodily  activ- 
ity and  quickness  of  the  athlete.  It  was  said  of  Lord 
Erskine  that  his  action  sometimes  reminded  one  of  a 
blooded  horse.  When  urging  a  plea  with  passionate  fer- 
vor, his  eye  6ashed,  the  nostrils  distended,  he  threw  back 
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his  head.  '  His  neok  was  clothed  with  thnnder  I'  There 
was  in  him  the  magnificent  animal  as  well  as  the  proud 
aad  fiery  intellect ;  and  the  whole  frame  quivered  with 
pent-up  excitement.  The  massive  frames  of  (/Connell 
and  John  Bright  are  familiar  to  all." — Mathews's  Oratory 
and  Orators. 

Now  if,  instead,  these  men  had  merely  read  a,  paper, 
precisely  as  most  miilisters  do  read  their  sermons  to- 
day—  would  they  likely  have  ever  been  heard  oft  Is 
not  oratory  as  essential  in  your  calling;  in  the  great 
cause  you  are  to  support  and  urge  home  upon  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  your  hearers  ?  And  what  have  you  done  or 
are  you  doing  to  get  and  keep  "  the  stout  hoAWj  frame"; 
*'thc  bodily a/«»jina";  " the irwrowy frame";  "thepow- 
erful  diftestive  organs";  "  the  hings  of  great  aerating  ta- 
pactfy"?  Or  "the  closely  iniVfiiinie, and  "the  bodily 
activity  and  quickness  of  the  athlete" — to  have  in  you — 
and  one  of  your  richest  possessions — the  magnificent  ant- 
iiial  '-its  well  as  the  proud  and  fiery  intellect''?  Look 
at  tliose  giiiiits  of  the  pulpit  —  Luther,  Spurgeon, 
Beeclier.  and  Moody — if  you  want  to  see  exactly  that 
"stout  bodily  frame"  and  tliose  "powerful  digestive  or- 
gans, and  lungs  of  great  aerating  capacity";  or  at  those 
nervy,  superb  men  of  wire  and  steel,  Paul  aud  Wesley. 
Study /AeiV  lives,  and  see  if  they  were  not  o^Mis  rery  f/o»p- 
ly  knit  type,  and  had  not  this  very  "  bodily  activity  ami 
(piicknedD  of  the  athlete."  Ride  horseback  five  thou- 
.simd  miles  a  year  for  fifty  years  with  little  John  Wes- 
ley, as  //('  rode  ;  and  you  would  have  to  be  a  good  man, 
or  you  could  not  have  stayed  with  liim  the  distance — to 
tay  nothing  of  preaching  a  titlie  even  of  his  sermons. 

IIuw  \i  it  that  two  sermons  a  Sabbath — a  hundred  a 
ywir — five  thousand  in  fifty  years — wear  you  out,  and 
you  have  to  be  sent  every  now  and  then  to  Europe  lor 
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repairs,  wlien  John  Wesley — not  so  big  a  man  perchance 
Hs  you — preached,  not  five  thoiisand  sermons,  but  farty- 
tioo  thousand  sermons — and  good  ones  too  f 

And  80  charming  and  delightful  a  man  he  was  to  men 
of  eTcn  the  liighest  intellectual  equipment  that  Samuel 
Johnson  said  that  Wesley's  onli/  drawback  was  that  he 
liad  Eo  many  engagements  that  you  could  never  see  half 
enough  of  him.  Yet  of  such  perfeut  nerve  and  balance, 
null  in  such  good  condition  was  he  that  it  was  said 
that  no  one  ever  saw  him  in  a  Jiurry.  Do  you  not  think 
that  that  tough,  wiry,  little,  trained  English  body  of 
his,  witliout  "  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh ;  exceeding- 
ly symmetrical  and  strong;  exceedingly  muscular  and 
slrojig.'"  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  hia  success  in  the 
giant  battle  of  a  lifetime  that  lie  fought  so  grandly — 
quite  as  much,  perliaps,  at  least,  us  the  fighter's  good 
body  has  to  do  in  any  olhvr  contest  ? 

If  Demosthenes  saw  the  need  of  these  things,  and 
worked  for  them  till  he  got  them  ;  merely  to  make  liis 
guardians  disgorge  the  funds  that  they  had  embezzled — 
ia  it  not  worth  your  while  to  work  at  least  as  hard  as  he 
did  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls  ? 

Do  you  think  that  oratory  is  ^o  power  9  That  it  will 
not  be  a  mighty  aid  to  you  in  your  chosen  life's  work  ? 
Can  you  name  any  other  power  its  equal,  except  that  ot 
a  great  character  behind  it  ?  How  was  it  that  it  could 
ho  said  of  Chalmers:  "What  ruler  of  men  a'V  at  subjugat- 
ed tbom  more  effectually  by  his  sceptre  than  Chalmers, 
who  gave  law /rojn  his  pulpit  for  thirty  years  —  who 
drew  tears  from  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  and  made  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  and  Bishops  start  to  their  feel,  and 
lireak  out  in  rounds  of  the  u^Hdest  applause'?  Name 
some  city  that  you  know  of  which  has  many  eloquent 
men  in  the  pulpit,  or  out  of  it ;  so  many  that  you  cau> 
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not  almoBt  count  tliem  on  your  thumbs.  Yes,  Andi^H 
chide  the  other  professions  as  well  as  yoars.  At  the  Tciy 
last  FrcaidpiUiiil  election,  for  instance,  how  came  the 
New  Yorlt  Wurld  to  say,  not  only  that  "For  the  beet 
eloquence  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  brought  into 
the  service  of  the  orator ;  reason  and  imagination  are 
the  chief  of  these  powers."  But  it  well  asked:  "la 
there  any  man  of  moving  or  governing  eloquence  on  either 
side?  Is  there  one  who  can  handle  the  thunders  as  tbey 
were  handled  by  Daniel  Webster ;  or  who  can  weave  a 
spell  around  the  reason  like  that  which  was  woven  by 
Henry  Clay  ;  or  who  can  stir  the  fires  of  the  spirit  as 
they  mere  stirred  by  Wendell  Pbillipa ;  or  who  can  use 
our  English  speech  as  it  was  used  by  Abruham  Liucoln  ?" 
And  it  added,  snggestively,  "The  rewards  that  await 
eloquence  are  tevipling  indeed.  No  wonder  that  the  gift 
is  BO  eagerly  sought  after.  No  wonder  that  so/ea>  capt- 
ure it.  We  wotild  like  to  see  an  orator  of  true  elo- 
quence, Denwcrai  or  Republican,  in  the  political  cam- 
paign which  lias  opened  here.  Surely,  the  great  city  of 
New  York  ought  to  produce  one.  There  is  fame  for 
any  American  who  can  make  a  great  speech  during  the 
coming  week." 

Does  this  look  ae  if  real  orators  were  many,  when  in 
a  city  of  millions  of  inhabitants  they  seem  to  be  in  seri- 
OUB  doubt  whether  there  is  even  one  f 

Is  not  real  oratory  founded  on  deep  convictions  and 
tremendous  earnestness  of  pnrpose  ;  where  a  maa  feels 
what  he  says  so  deeply  that  it  burns  the  marrow  in  his 
bones  till  he  gets  it  uttered  ?  And  do  you  believe  that 
he  who  tamely,  often  listlessly,  reads  his  words  has  any 
such  feeling  f 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  alt  preachers  should  drop 

their  notes  and  on\y  preach — not  read  ?   No,  not  all.   But 
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nearly  all.  There  are  those  who,  after  the  fairest  and 
most  protracteil  series  of  trials,  have  satisfied  themselves 
and  Iheir  hearers  that  they  can  read  more  effectively 
than  they  can  preach.  Bat  how  many  have  really 
made  any  such  trial  ?  Starting  nest  Sunday,  give  ev- 
ery clergyman  in  our  land  who  now  reads  his  aer- 
moDS,  in  addition  to  his  present  salary,  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  sermon  ho  will  not  read,  but  preach — 
with  no  desk  or  anything  else  but  his  people  in  front  of 
him — and  both  pastor  and  flock,  in  hundreds  of  our 
parishes,  would  be  electrified.  lie  would  get  that  hun- 
dred dollars  every  lime.  And  nearly  every  time  the 
congregation  would  get  bel/er  sermons  than  it  is  getting 
now ;  and  it  will  begin  to  look  as  If,  as  Mr.  Beecher  said 
of  getting  rich,  tlie  same  reason  exists  why  most  minis- 
ters do  not  preach  well ;  and  that  is  because  tbey  are 
too  lazy.  And  perhaps  too  timid.  Ask  the  ferry-hands 
at  Fulton  Ferry  from  New  York,  on  a  Sunday  in  his 
day — no,  you  did  not  tieed  to  oak  them — where  all  those 
trowds  were  going.  Hark  a  minute,  and  you  would  hear: 
"Right  np  this  way  to  Beecher'a  church!  Second 
street  to  the  right !  Follow  tlie  crowd  !"  And  men  and 
women  came  from  all  over  America  and  from  other  lands 
to  bear  this  giant.  No  fear  of  empty  benches  there. 
Why,  you  would  stand  up  outside  often  fifteen  minutes 
before  you  could  get  standing-room  even  inside.  And 
within,  what  a  sight!  Thousands  of  intent,  eager,  set 
faces,  in  a  house  where,  but  for  the  speaker's  voice,  you 
could  have  hoard  a  pin  drop — all  determined  to  lose  no 
word  that  fell  from  bis  lips  I  And  all  you  saw  on  that 
broad  platform  was  no  pulpit,  no  desk,  no  anything  else 
but  a  stalwart,  magnificent^  supremely  earnest  man, 
his  face  radiant  with  intelligence ;  with  some  groat  fact 
to  tell,  and  almost  bursting  to  divulge  it.     Suppose,  in- 
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stead,  he  had  crouched  in  behind  a  desk,  and  read  from 
a  paper,  precisely  as  half,  and  more,  of  our  ministers  do 
read  to-day — why,  that  aadience  would  have  flowed  out 
of  those  doors  ;  or,  rather,  wonid  have  never  flowed  into 
them  ;  till  they  wonld  have  had  to  close  the  church  be- 
cause it  did  not  pay. 

And  yet  had  Beecher  any  better  chaQCC — a*  good  a 
chance  as  you  have  to-day — of  counting  for  anything  in 
the  ptilpit  when,  his  own  sexton,  he  was  sweeping  oat 
his  little  chorch  of  only  nineteen  members  in  Lawrence- 
burg,  Indiana,  on  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  half  of 
it  paid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Fund  ;  and  the  best 
Bait  he  owned,  when  he  first  came  East  to  preach,  was  so 
threadbare  and  shiny  that  bis  wife  was  ashamed  of  it  ? 

And  do  you  think  that  he  got  this  power  to  apeak  with- 
out worl-ing  for  it  ? — without  learning  hoie  to  speak  ? 
On  the  contrary,  Profcaaor  Mathews  says  that  he  placed 
himself  at  college  under  a  akilfui  teacher ;  and/or  three 
years  was  drilled  incessantly,  lie  says,  in  postnrlng,  ges- 
ture, and  voice-culture.  Later,  at  the  Theological  Sem- 
iuary.  Ac  continued  hii  drill,  hi  a  large  grove  between 
the  Seminary  and  his  father's  house  he  siiys  that  he  and 
others  used  to  make  the  night  and  even  the  day  hideous  by 
erplodiitg  all  the  voicels  from  the  bottom  to  the  very  top  of 
their  voices.  And  what  was  the  result  'i  "The  drill  I 
underwent  produced,  not  a  rhetorical  manner,  but  a  flex- 
ible instrument,  that  accommodated  itself  readily  to 
mery  kind  of  thought,  and  ecery  shade  nf  feeling,  and 
obeyed  the  inward  will  in  the  outward  realization  of  the. 
resulfK  of  rules  ttnd  regulations."  Have  you  put  yourself 
through  any  such  preparation  as  that?  Or  ns  Demos- 
thenes did  for  three  whole  months  locked  up  in  that 
subterranean  cellar  ?  7'hese  men  meant  to  be  speak- 
ers.    Do  gou  mean  to  be  one  ?    Does  not  knowledge 
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conrjiiered  6^  labor  aecnre  a  greatfr  vividnexx  and  per- 
vmiiency  of  impression  f  Aud  do  f/ou  bo  conquer  it 
wbeii  you  merely  writo  it  and  read  it :  ob  whes 
YOU  MAKE  IT  A  PIECE  OF  Yoti  ?  Aud  Bee  Mr.  Beeclier 
elsewhere  ;  resting  all  diiy  Snturday,  sleeping  two  hoiira. 
after  dinner;  careful  of  his  food,  and  that  nothing 
prevented  a  long  niglit's  Bleep  ;  then  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  of  pro/oumlest 
thought,  when  only  one  liuiiian  being — liis  devoted  w' 
— could  be  allowed  to  sec  him  ;  and  how  ho  got  himself 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  keyed  up  to  concert-pilch  just 
■  at  the  time  lie  wanted  to  be  ready,  when  the  church- 
bell  ceaaed  ringing  for  service.  There  was  method  in 
his  work.  And  did  you  ever  see  good,  much  less  great, 
work  in  which  there  was  not  great  method — and  great 
preparation  f  Look  at  the  life  of  this  the  greatest  pul- 
pit orator  America  ever  saw  ;  aud  of  every  other  really 
great  speaker ;  and  name  one  who  was  not  unusually 
strong,  unusually  athletic,  or  both  ?  Who  ever  reached 
eminence  in  swaying  the  minds  and  actions  of  others 
without  assiduous  and  long-cojilijiued  careful  prepara- 
tion ;  and  a  body  meeting  every  demand,  no  matter  how 
e^cacting,  which  its  owner  made  upon  it  P 

But  surely  you  do  not  want  all  men  to  be  athletes  t  1 
We  have  not  urged  that.  Biit  we  have  urged,  and  do  j 
urge,  that  all  men — and  all  women — and  all  children —  I 
be  athletic;  that  they  weed  out  the  effeminate,  the  | 
feeble,  the  nerveless,  the  puny,  and  the  weak  by  turn-  * 
iiig  them,  one  and  all,  into  strong,  healthy,  vigorous, 
robust  persons ;  and  many  into  powerful  aud  stalwart 


But  do  not  athletes  die  young  f     Some  do.     Take  a 
man  with  a  feeble  heart,  or  weak  muscles ;  rush  him 
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tlirougli  a  brief,  hurried  "  training"  of  a  tew  weeks,  nn- 
iler  Bome  eo-called  '■trainer,"  who  does  not  even  have 
liim  ex&miuod  to  see  if  his  heaii  and  lungs  are  lit  for 
tiny  hard  work  at  alt,  much  less  for  such  an  exhaustiug 
ordeal  as  a  race — on  a  wheel,  or  afoot,  or  in  a  boat; 
when  pGrhaps  there  is  functional  or  even  organic  heart 
disturlmnco  there;  and  dunger  there  Biiroly  '"»■  But  if, 
aa  has  been  pressed,  each  person  is  so  examined,  and, 
■when  found  all  right,  then,  moderately  at  first,  then  for 
several  months  gradually,  steadily,  sensibly,  is  brought 
on  to  more  and  better  work  ;  it  is  bat  natural  to  expect 
by-and-by  improved  tone,  vigor,  potver.  As  one  phy- 
sician says ;  "  Bad  valvular  action  should  be  regarded  oa 
an  absolute  bar  to  eycling.  Mere  weakness  of  the  mus- 
culnr  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  distinctly  ben-efil- 
ed  by  coinmon-sensp  riding," 

Athletes  fit  to  be  athletes  do  not  die  young — at  least 
from  any  alhldic  canse.  Undermine  one,  though,  with 
some  form  of  dissipation,  or  vice,  and  yon  can  kill  him 
early  (though  not  ax  early  then  as  the  nerveless,  unde- 
veloped wreck  who  never  touched  athletics).  "Zai  which 
kills — the  athletic  work  or  the  vice ;  that  which  built 
him  up,— or  that  which  wrought  his  ruin? 

Plato — ioy-wrestier  before  his  parts  had  even  ma- 
tnred;  contending  in  the  great  national  games  for  the 
t'bampion  boy-wrestlership  of  Greece  in  her  best  days — 
stayed  till  righly-lhrcc,  and  put  in  a  pretty  busy  and 
useful  life  besides.     Did  he  die  young  '( 

Lord  Brougham,  the  fleetest  runner  of  the  whole  re- 
gion ;  as  one  writer  well  puts  it,  with  a  constitution  of 
lignum-vita ;  yet  one  of  the  most  prodigious  mental 
workers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  died  at  eigh/g-niiie. 
Is  that  young  ? 

Gladstone,  a  trained  athlete  from  hia  cradla  to  eighty' 
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tight ;  easily  as  active  as  auy  fellow  on  Eton  play-ground 
— and  that  is  a  play-ground  (American  bcIiooIb,  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  wo  real  play-grouiida) — who  conld 
o»/-wulk  any  man  in  great,  athldtio  Oxford,  that  nest  of 
athletes  ;  a  slashing  axe-man  for  over  half  a  century — 
did  he  die  yonng  ? 

Mr,  Morgan,  of  Oxford,  in  his  University  Oars,  years 
ago,  asked  every  one  then  living  of  the  nearly  three  hun- 
dred men  who  had  till  then  rowed  in  the  O.xford-Cani- 
bridge  '  I'nrstVy  race  ;  and  their  friends,  as  to  those  who 
had  died ;  and  found  that  the  average  length  of  life  of 
these  racers  exceeded  that  of  ordinary  men.  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph C.  Lehmann,  the  famous  Engiish  coach,  whose 
disinterested  and  valuable  services  to  university -rowing, 
both  in  his  own  land  and  in  this  country,  have  won  him 
countless  admirers,  in  his  csipital  book  on  Hoioing,  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Morgan's  report,  Bays; 

"And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  inquiry  cover- 
ed a  period  during  which  far  less  care,  as  a  general  rule, 
was  exercised  both  as  to  the  selection  and  the  training 
of  men  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  day.  I  may  ad<l 
my  own  experience.  Since  I  began  to  row,  in  18T4,  I 
hare  rowed  and  raced  with  or  against  hundreds  of  men 
in  college  races  and  at  regattas,  and  I  have  watched 
closely  the  rowing  of  very  many  others  in  University  and 
in  Ilenley  crews,  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  rowing- 
men,  both  my  contemporaries  and  my  successors,  and 
among  them  all  /  could  not  point  to  one  (putting  aside 
'  for  the  moment  the  three  special  cases  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed) who  has  been  injured  by  the  exercise,  or  would 
state  himself  to  have  been  injured.  On  the  contrary,  / 
can  point  to  scores  and  scores  of  men  who  have  been 
strengthened  in  limb  and  health — I  say  nothing  here  of 
any  moral  efEect — by  their  early  races,  and  the  training 
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the;  had  to  undergo  for  them.  I  could  at  thia  moma 
pick  a  crew  composed  of  men  ail  Jiiore  titan  thirty  yeat^ 
old  who  are  etill,  or  have  been  till  quite  recently,  in  ac- 
tive rowing,  and.  though  some  of  tliem  are  married  men, 
I  would  back  them  to  render  a  good  acconnt  of  them- 
selves in  eight  or  four  or  pair  agiiinst  any  selection  of 
men  that  could  be  made. 

"  Nay  more,  in  any  other  contests  of  strength  and  en- 
durance, I  believe  they  would  more  than  hold  tlieir  own 
against  any  younger  athletes ;  aiid  would  overwhelm 
any  similar  number  of  non-athletes  of  the  same  or  any 
other  age.  As  contests  I  siiould  select  a  hard  day's  shoot- 
ing over  dogs,  cross-country  riding,  tug-of-war,  boxing, 
long-diatance  rowing,  or,  in  fact,  any  contest  in  which 
the  special  element  of  racing  in  light  ships  has  no  part. 

"For  such  contests  I  could  pick  not  eight  but  eighty 
men  well  over  thirty  years  old;  and,  if  the  limit  were 
extended  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  /  could  stcurc  an 
army.  Is  there  any  one  who  doubts  that  my  rowing-men 
would  knock  the  non-athletoa  into  a  cocked  hat  ?  For 
it  must  ho  remembered  that  the  hulk  of  rowing  men  are 
not  exclusively  devoted  to  oarsmanship.  A  very  largo 
proportion  of  those  that  I  have  known  have  been  good 
all-round  sportsmen." 

Does  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Lehmann, 
covering  nearly  eight  hundred  famous  oarsmen,  the  most 
renowned  amateur  oarsmen  England -^rowing  England 
— has  ever  produced;  for  a  'Varsity  oar  who  docs  hia 
duty  in  the  battle  is  forever  on  an  honor-roll,  dear  to 
men  any  way,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls: — does  this  say  that  athletes  die  young f 
Have  athletics  killed  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  at  seventy  f 
Or  Paul  Krueger  at  seventy  f  Or  Lord  Eaher  at  stventtf- 
ninc?  Or  Bismarck  at  eighty-threef 
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Had  yon  naked  one  of  the  moat  inventive  nud  valuable 
minds  America  hua  yet  known,  invenfor  and  pa/entee  m 
1836  of  ike  sckew-pkopeller  —  lionor  enough  for  any 
one  man — of  the  little  Monitor  vhich  revolutionized  tlie 
world's  naval  arclii  tec  tore, — John  Erir»»on;  who  worked 
mentally  ten  hours  a  day  for  over  sixty  3'ears,ye^  alway» 
had  his  half-hour  or  more  every  dny  for  sharp  gymnastic 
and  alhkfic  work  (as  it  is  a  eeriouH  mistake  that  Edisoa 
Laa  not); — who, on  his  eightieth  birthday  in  a  tng-of-war 
alone  against  two  young  and  mther  vigorous-looking  men, 
hauled  them  in  like  tom-cod;  and  whose  splendid  body 
brought  him  comfortably  tlirough  clear  up  to  eighty- 
four; — had  you  asked  htm  if  alMetes  need  to  die  young ; 
does  it  take  long  to  tell  what  would  have  been  his  reply  ? 

Ask  William  B.  Curtis*—"  Father  Bill,"  as  the  athletes 


*  lu  response  to  our  request  for  data  as  to  »ome  of  his  beat  work, 
he  hands  lis  this : 

"Running,  GOynrdn.GIscc. :  BOyarili,  6}see. ;  75 yards, 
8  sec:  100  yard»  {many  Ume»),  10  »k.;  320  yards,  S3 
sec. ;  440  yards.  611  ^cc. 

Wnlking,  1  mile,  8  min.  BI  sec. 

jaO-yord  hurdle  race,  19  sec 

Sbtiting,  1  mile.  3  min,  18  sec. 

Swimmiug.  100  yards.  1  min.  40  sec. ;  SOO  yards.  3  min. 
89  sec. 

Rowing,  single  sculls,  1  mile.  6  min.  49  sec.;  3  milea. 
18  min.  57  «ec. ;  3  miles.  23  min.  13  sec. ;  double  bcuIIs. 
1  mile,  0  min.  Q  see.;  3  milea,  13  mlu,  23  eec;  palr-oared, 
3  miles,  33  min.  48  sec.;  fouroured,  3  miles,  18  min.  13 
sec.;  siK-onrcd.  1  mile.  5  min.  38 sec. 

Runningloiigjump,  10feel,4  in.;  liigli  jump.  Sfeetl  in. 

Tlirowing  hammer,  00  feet :  .'iO-pounil  weight,  34  feel. 

Pulling  up  one  dumbbell  of  108  pounds;  two  dumb- 
bells. 100  pounds  each. 

Lifting,  ml/i  kandi  alone.  1S33  pouiiAi ;  with  Jiamea, 
333S  pound*." 
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call  him — and  Harry  Bnermeyer,  founders  of  the  Xew 
York  Athletic  Club  more  than  a  generation  ago  —  and 
Bnermeyer  \%  fifty-nine  and  Curtis  sixty-one — who  row- 
ed scores  of  races  and  took  part  in  other  athletic  events 
before  this  present  generation  was  horji ;  Curtis  rowing 
in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  races ;  in  walking, 
jumping,  throwing  the  hammer,  skating,  and  swimming, 
taking  part  in  over  two  hundred  events  ;  running  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  races  ix  all  in  more 
THAX  SIX  HUNDRED  CONTESTS ; — let  US  see  Greek  or 
Roman  of  any  age  outside  of  war-time  show  such  a 
score  as  that; — who,  in  a  Chicago  store,  when  some 
boxer  was,  or  rather  said  he  was,  going  to  thrash  him ; 
caught  him  up  lovingly  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him, 
through  the  toindow  into  the  laughing  Chicago  river  just 
behind  the  house, — which  closed  the  entertainment.  ' 
Bnermeyer,  a  kinprly  looking  six-footer,  with  sixteen-inch 
arms,  great  shoulders,  magnificent  chest,  square  sides, 
and  powerful  legs ;  a  modest,  quiet,  unassuming  man, 
htit  a  terror  with  the  gloves — or  without  them — almost 
what  the  English  fighter  described  Sullivan,  when  he 
saw  him  spar, — *  a  cat  and  a  locomotive  combined'', — who 
to-day,  each  without  training,  would  be  very  likely,  in  a 
glove-fight  with  either  Corbett  or  Fitzsimmons,  to  give 
them  tiie  surprise  of  their  lives.  Just  ask  these  gray- 
heads — indeed  Curtis  does  not  show  much  gray  yet — if 
athletes  die  young,  and  see  their  eyes  light  up !  Catch 
hold  of  either  for  a  fall, —  and  see  if  he  does  not  throw 
you  over  his  head  I 

Does  this  man  opposite  look  to  be  sixty  years  old  ?  Do 
you  know  many  other  men  of  that  age  who  look  as 
young?  Do  you  see  anything  weak  or  feeble  in  that 
Julius  Caesar  head  ?  In  that  Joe  Jefferson  face  ?  As 
manly  a  man,  in  his  way,  as  the  former ;  and  as  sweet 
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violent  effort  with  safety.'*  Bnt  that  same  body,  trained 
intelligently,  steadily,  persistently,  at  length  becomes 
a  temple  fit  for  a  noble  spirit  to  dwell  in  ;  and  a  vala- 
able  helper  in  aboat  all  yon  undertake  in  any  line,  how- 
ever busy  your  life  may  be ;  and  you  are  then  largely 
prepared  to  meet  emergency,  injury,  disease,  or  violent 
effort  almost  with  impunity. 

Most  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  through  school  by 
twelve,  or  at  latest  fourteen,  and  then  they  have  to  work 
for  a  living.  Vast  numbers  of  them,  as  already  seen,  are 
at  the  higher  mechanic  arts,  in  stores,  offices,  and  else- 
where, bent  over  type -writers  or  sewing-machines,  or 
otherwise,  where  nine-tenths  of  their  muscles  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  ont — 
who  go  a  whole  week  together  without  once  taking  a  full 
breath ;  and  many  of  whom  ride,  not  walk,  both  to  and 
from  work  if  they  can — and  they  generally  can,  Xow 
what  can  they  do  where  there  is  no  gymnasium  or  ath- 
letic track  near  or  cheap  ?  Get  the  owner  of  the  shop 
or  mill  to  let  you  use  the  largest  room  he  has,  which  has 
considerable  empty  space  in  it,  for  an  exercising-room 
evenings.  Get  a  few  exercisers,  or  ask  hi?n  to  get  them, 
and  put  them  up  around  the  room.  Paint  a  track 
around  the  room  on  the  floor,  with  as  few  laps  as  you 
can  to  the  mile.  Any  carpenter  can  make  you  a  spring- 
board ;  and  any  young  girl  can  in  a  few  minutes,  out  of 
two  yards  of  drilling,  filled  with  sawdust,  make  a  good 
striking-bag,  which  you  can  hang  by  two  ropes  from  the 
ceiling.  That  is  a  good  enough  gymnasium  in  which  to 
develop  any  one.  Let  the  best  two  or  three  each  evening 
load  the  others  in  classes,  and  show  them  what  they  know; 
and  do  whatever  they  can  do  ;  and  by  a  little  reading 

and  inquiry  they  will  soon  know  much  more.     In  two 
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or  three  months  yon  will  ba  astounded  at  Tt'liut  that 
old  mill-room  will  do  for  you.  Get  the  owner  also  to  take 
part,  and  he  will,  oftener  than  you  imagine,  for  he  does 
look  to  your  real  interests.  Saturday  evenings  have  a 
debate  there  for  mill-hands  only,  on  any  timely,  stirring 
topic.  The  really  bright  youth  in  that  mill  can  want 
no  better  arena.  Nothing  will  raise  him  in  tlie  estima- 
tion of  all  his  neighbors — and  especially  of  his  /'air 
neighbors — like  good  work  done  there. 

A  bobbin-buy  in  Massachusetts,  in  juat  snch  a  mill, 
used  often  to  wtiti:  twelve  miles  to  Boston  after  snpper 
to  get  a  book  out  of  a  library;  and  to  walk  back  home 
again,  so  eager  was  he  to  know  sotiielJii/ig  and  to  be 
somebody.  A  mi  he  became  somebodi/,  as  he  deserved  to — 
the  Ooivriior  of  Massachusetts  ;  a  Major-Generul  in  the 
war ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  Speakers  the  Uouse  of 
Representatives  ever  saw  !  There  was  racing  stuff  in 
fhat  bobbin-hoT  :  and  a  wonderful  long-distance  swim- 
mer  uii4er  water,  by-the-way,  was  that  same  Gimeral 
Banks.  No  one  appreciates  such  youth  more  than 
their  etnployers.  To  the  credit  and  lasting  honor  of 
New  England  it  ia  said  that  she  has  no  town  of  over 
eleven  hundred  inhabitants  withoui  a  public  library. 
When  Hint  can  be  said,  not  of  New  England  only,  but 
of  the  nation,  good  chance  for  an  education  as  nearly 
every  yonth  in  our  land  has  to-day,  tlien  he  can  have  no- 
one  but  himself  to  blame  if  he  remains  ignorant.  Bothi 
here  and  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  put 
this  and  future  generations  deeply  in  his  debt,  in  sev- 
eral communities,  by  his  forethought  and  wise  munif- 
icence, in  supplying  them  with  large  working  libraries — 
FREE.  If,  in  his  great  hall  in  the  metropolis,  he  would, 
every  fall  and  winter,  provide  the  public  with  Me  best 
lecture- talent  in  the  world,  as  the  foresight,  kindness, 
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mud  naAr  parw  of  Jolm  Lmcll,  Jr.,  iw*  eo  pivnatid 

tn  tb«  btaru  of  a  rut  maltimde  of  hie  feUo«-->«ksiitiT- 
■n«n ;  aiud  vjll  do  itwctimaUc  ^ood. 

"  JU^ay  am  IkefriendM  ^  tkt  ^Adtn  foKnt  ~:  ixd  all 
m j<>T  \fAnu%  m<m  talk  rfao  knov  vhat  iLt'j  are  laJkin^ 
about,  MxiA  bare  learned  bov  t<«  lell  ii;aiid  tj  a  linl« 
tbou^htfal  proruioD,  Dot  onlj  on  bif  {on.  l-st  br  a 
f«w  m«n  aTi'l  wom«D  vho  bare  tbeir  citr's  vflfare  at 
h«art — in  «e-A  city — cur  rAoIf  /aarf  conid,  ere  I'.-ns.  fit 
at  ttx:  f««l  of  th«  bett  teachen  in  their  rarious  chosen 
fieldi!;  aii'i  could  hare  the  never- to-be- forgoiien  deligbt 
of  drinking  at  tkn  fountain-head — while  the  expeof^  to 
the  d'niortj  vonld  nerer  be  felt.  The  ablest  profe^torg 
in  all  our  c'jllcgeHaiid  unjvcrfcitJeE — prorided  ifaey  know 
iiow  to  talk — ';ou]d  thiiH  edify  and  l>enefi(,  not  a  mere 
huti'lful,  as  now, — tint  a  rta/ioti,  and  so  mnffiplii  their  in- 
nri(;ii(;i!  and  the  gornl  thi-y  are  now  doing  a  hnndred- 
fold  ;  und  the  pre«K  would  be  their  great  ally  in  the 
work.  Indeed,  thunkx  largely  to  the  eSorts  of  one  live 
iHtwKpuper — the  H'orld — New  York  lias  to-day  lectures 

•  Ami  Miiionf;  lliB  votcen  wliicli  liave  instnicted  and  delighted 
■U<l|i-ii<««  tliirrc  an:  thim:  of  Sillimnn,  Sir  Cliarles  Ljell.  Lnrerin^, 
Citny,  Akhnnix.  I'roff'Hwir  Ciiokc,  Ittifien.  Ituy,  rtirt-c,  Tynrinll, 
O'MHJiilf,  ri.'lkii-.  Fiirlow.  WyitiBii,  LiinKk-y,  Cross,  Bull'.  Wul- 
liiir,  Sir  WilliHin  Uiiwhiin.  Murmy.  Professor  Drummond.  Andrew 
I'.  IViilx-iy,  ItlrliuMl  H.  Storm,  Lymun  Abbott,  ilark  Hopkins, 
h^lwiurl  V.v<:Ti-n,  Cornelius  C.  Fdl.,n,  Professor  Cliilil.  Oliver 
W'Miil.'ll  ll..lntc»i.  JiiiiK'H  ItiiKi><;ll  Lowvtl,  WilMnm  Everett,  Bishop 
lliiNii(ij,'tr]n,  fjciir)!!'  P.  Miirhh,  BayanI  TiiybT,  Jnmes  Bryce, 
Pi>'-i<ti'iii  Klioi,  Kdwnrd  Evi-ri;tt  Ilnlc,  Willism  D.  Iloni-lls.  Pro- 
frmiir  SliFiIrr,  Dr.  BnnviiSeqiiiird,  Ricliard  A.  Pntctor,  iSonnmy 
IM<:c.  ti^nrriil  1)1  CcHiiolii,  Fnincis  A,  Walker.  IIorBce  E.  Sciidder. 
I>r.  VVilllairi  B.  CiiriKiitcr,  Georgu  Koonnn,  Rodalfu  Lunciaui, 
Ciiliiiiil  Tiii'oUorc  A.  Dodge,  Julin  Fiske,  Jobn  A,  Kassnn. 
iU 
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aTiDoally  to  half  a  milHon  of  hearers — good  lectnres  too. 
But  theae  do  fwt  include  the  great  men  in  the  fioKI,  the 
Stanleys,  and  Macluroos,  and  Nansena;  the  "Tom" 
Reeds,  Edisons,  and  Bonrke  Cockrans,  the  best  at  both 
Gontinenta;  and  men  and  vomen  in  moderate  or  small 
circiimstancea  would  enjoy  and  profit  by  hearing  these 
even  more  than  do  the  wealthy  ;  and  stich  leetiirea  pub- 
lished afterwards — the  Caniegie  course — would  have  a 
permanent  value. 

And  now  what  more  tools  do  yon  want?  Yon  have 
more  than  I'ranklht  had ;  more  than  Wofhlngion  had  ; 
more,  fur  more,  than  Abraknin  Lincoln  had.  How  ihey 
would  have  welcomed  snch  a  chance  for  self-improve- 
ment as  this  !  Oryour  running-track  can  ho  on  the  roof/ 
near  by.  And  one  thing  more  you  do  want  and  can  all 
have— a  good  bit  of  tnrf  Foit  the  best  exercise  yet 

DISCOVERED  TO  MAKE  BOYS  AXI)  MEN  STRONG  ALL  OVER 

— WKESTLiso,     Which,  as  Milton  says  (see  page  291), 

is  the  likeliest  means  to  make  men  grow  large,  tall,  and 
to  inxpire  thetn  with  a  gallant  and  fearless  courage.* 
Washington  had  no  time  to  wrestle  during  working- 
lionrs.  That  made  no  difference;  \ib  found  time  after- 
wards. So  did  Lincoln; — and  bo  can  you,  IE,  as  the 
ancients  believed  and  found,  "a  well-framed  and  exer- 
cised body  assured  sound  sense  and  right  judgment" — 
and  will  you  name  any  man  richer  in  sound  sense  and 
right  judgment  than  Washington  or  Lincoln  —  if,  as 
Beecher  so  well  put  it — and  he  conld  put  anything  well 
— "learning  in  a  broken  body  is  like  artillery  without  a 

•  A  Hitnd-Book  of  WrenlHnp.  by  Hugh  F.  Leonnrd,  the  aceom- 
plUbed  Instructor  in  WrustliiiL;  of  tliu  New  York  Aililellc  Club— 
(publisbed  by  B.  R.  Pelton,  New  York);  iind  Wre»Uing.  by  Profes- 
sor  Hitclicock.  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  KellgiiTi,  "f  Atiilii:r8l 
College,  will  be  fouud  lielpFiil  in  Dih  (iM. 
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gun-carriage'^ 'y — ^you  have  all  the  tools  with  which  to 
edacate  yoars  into  a  good  body  now  ready  at  hand. 
Of  the  five  events  in  the  mighty  games  of  ancient  Greece 
— throwing  the  discns ;  and  the  javelin  ;  leaping,  run- 
ning, and  wrestling — you  have  the  more  important  throe 
— the  leaping,  running,  and  wrestling.  We  Americans 
are  generally  poor  wrestlers  ;  and  weak  in  many  parts, 
where  in  a  few  months  of  half  an  hours  work  each  even- 
ing we  could  soon  become  strong.  Turn  us  info  a  na- 
tion of  wrestlers,  and  that  mighty  increment  of  vigor 
would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  our  health,  effective- 
ness, comfort,  working-power,  and  self-reliance — not  as 
individuals  only,  but  as  a  nation.  Of  two  regiments 
otherwise  in  all  ways  alike,  but  one  all  wrestlers;  the 
other  ignorant  of  the  art ;  the  wrestlers  wonKl  be  liable 
to  win  everv  battle. 

And  the  women  in  the  shop  and  store  and  mill  shonld 
have  most  of  the  exercises  just  as  well  as  the  men; 
care  beins?  had  to  choose  those  that  suit  them  best.  It 
will  not  be  long  till  you  will  find  girls  there  who  can 
o?//-skate  the  men,  out-sw'im  them,  out-row  them,  and 
])ass  them  in  many  another  line,  as  the  Spartans  found 
that  their  maidens  often  did  pass  their  men  when 
trained,  not  for  health,  but  for  war. 

Marked  as  we  think  our  interest  in  this  country  is  in 
athletics,  //  has  srarrphf  more  than  berjun.  Indeed,  we 
are  not  ready  yet  for  high  performance  in  this  field. 

As  alreadv  seen  in  rowing,  so  in  all  other  athletic  lines, 
we  have  no  reallv  national  meet  or  track.  Will  some 
one  name  a  track  in  or  near  a  great  city  where  the  best 
men  of  the  vear  from  the  irhule  nation,  nofc  meet  and 
jinn'e  their  superiority  ?  Mention  some  track  where  fifty 
thousand  persons  even  can  be  comfortably  seated  and 
sheltered,  so  as  to  view  the  games.     Thirty,  forty  thou- 
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Band  people  gather  at  Springfield,  Massac hn setts,  to 
view  llie  bicycle  contests.  Dut  wLat  is  that  handTuI 
in  a  nation  of  eeeentif  milUonsf  In  or  near  a  great 
city — say  in  its  golfiug  liiilts — patterned  after  the  beat 
plans  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome — or  better  ones  yet 
— suppose  we  had  &  fintl-class  half-mile  oval  track,  with 
enougli  seats  aronnd  one-half  of  it  to  accommodate,  not 
the  eighty-three  thousand  of  the  Roman  Coliseum,  which, 
(il5  feet  long,  was  not  bo  ranch  longer  than  Madieou 
Sqnare  Garden,  New  York,  though,  510  feet  wide  and 
150  feet  high,  with  its  marble  seats, and  cushions,  it  was 
moch  higher  and  wider;  not  the  open  plains  of  Olympia, 
in  Elia,  where  an  entire  nation  conld  congregate;  bnt 
where  say  one  hundred  thousand  persons  conld  all  be 
comfortable,  conld  all  see  all  of  the  contests,  and  could 
get  to  and  from  there  safely,  swiftly,  aud  with  ease. 
When  the  demand  increased,  as  it  soon  would  do  ;  seat 
the  whole  oval;  while  the  four-in-hands  and  other  turn, 
outs  conld  have  the  central  field.  No  more  charging 
half  a  dollar  or  several  dollars  to  get  in.  Tweuty-fivo 
cents  for  the  best  seats,  and  ten  for  the  others,  would 
be  ample  entrance-fee.  Ilad  in  the  summer  months,  &a 
the  ancients  had  theirs  ;  or  in  mild  October,  when  the 
merchants'  associations  invite  the  buyers  from  all  over 
the  land  to  come  to  town,  and  bring  their  wives  and 
daughters ;  with  car-fares  at  last  a  vent  a  mfle,  a»  they 
xliovld  have  been  years  ago;  any  convenient  hill-side 
holding  half  of  the  seats,  and  a  stout  though  cheap 
structure  on  the  other  side,  such  as  sprung  np  in'u 
night  almost  when  General  Grant's  tomb  was  dedicated; 
and  the  cinder-path,  the  gridiron,  and  the  field  would 
be  easy  to  provide.  A  rycling  race  before  such  a  mighty 
gathering  would  indeed  be  an  impressive  spectacle.  The 
best  runners  on  that  track  ;  the  best  wrestlers  on  thai 
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sod;  the  best  players  in  a  great  foot-ball  match  ;  or  the 
fleetest  pedalers  on  that  oval,  —  with  onr  wonderful 
press  facilities,  —  such  as  Greece  and  Rome  in  their 
palmiest  days  never  even  dreamed  o/"— would  win  a  na- 
tional and  lasting  name  in  an  afternoon — even  as  to-day 
we  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  men  on  those 
ancient  plains  two  thousand  years  ago ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Thirlwall  says  in  his  History  of  Oreece,  Chapter  X.: 

**The  mainspriDg  of  emulation  was  undoubtedly  the  celebrity 
of  the  festival,  and  the  presence  of  90  uut  a  multitude  of  »peetator$, 
who  were  soon  to  spread  tbe  fame  of  the  successful  athletes  to  tlie 
extremity  of  tbe  Grecian  world."  .  .  .  (Our  press  would  attend  to 
that,  and  easily  beat  them  at  it.)  "  Tbus  it  happened  that  sparts 
not  essentially  different  from  those  of  our  viUage-greens  gave  birth 
to  master- pieces  of  sculpture,  and  called  forth  tbe  sublimest  strains 
of  the  lyric  muse.  Viewed  merely  as  a  spectacle  designed  for 
public  amusement,  and  itidicaliug  the  taste  of  the  people,  tbe 
Olympic  Games  might  justly  claim  to  be  ranked  far  abate  all  similar 
exhibitions  of  otlier  nations.  It  could  only  be  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
trast, by  which  t/ieir  general  purity,  innocence,  and  humanity  would 
be  placed  in  the  strongest  light,  that  they  could  be  compared  with 
the  bloody  sports  of  a  Roman  or  Spanish  amphitheatre  ;  and  the 
tournaments  of  our  chivalrous  ancestors,  examined  by  their  side, 
would  appear  little  better  than  barbarous  shows.'* 

How  roundly  such  meetings — and  larger  yet,  Inter- 
national ones — would  pay  the  management,  the  hotels, 
the  railroads,  and  the  varied  other  interests,  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance — especially  if  the  games  ran  through  two 
or  three  afternoons.  New  York  is  not  ready  for  such 
an  American  Derby  yet.  She  would  be  but  for  one  thing. 
She  has  many  charming  spots  in  her  northern  Borough 
where  a  grand  track  could  be  had  and  at  small  cost,  for 
it  would  need  but  a  few  acres  of  land.  But,  save  for  a 
few  trains  each  day,  she  has  no  rapid  transit.  Upon  a 
stage-coach,  such  as  was  driven  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Cat- 
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lin.or  Mr.  George  R.  Read,  or  Colonel  DeLnncej  Kane 

will  drive  you  to-day  from  one  end  of  the  city  almost 
the  entire  fifteen  miles  to  the  other,  and  beat  any  exist- 
ing conveyance, — so  far  behind  the  age  is  (the  in  this  re- 
spect. But  whenever  at  last  you  can  go  in  or  under  the 
city  nearly  or  quite  a  mile  a  minute- — as  you  noTC  do  ride 
Dpou  any  first-claas  railroad  out  of  the  city — then  the 
problem  will  be  a  simple  one.  But  Chicago,  with  her 
typical  go  and  genius  for  achievement — which  gave  hb 
the  grandest  Fair  the  world  has  ever  seen — could  soon 
have  such  a  track.  So  could  Philadolpbia  or  Boston. 
And  it  will  not  be  many  years  till  s(nne  city  will  have  it. 
Then  athletics — if  kept  pure,  as  the  University  races, 
for  instance,  are  now — will  leap  to  a  place  in  public  and 
national  esteem  not  yet  conceived  of. 

And,  rightly  managed,  and  showing  the  best  men,  and 
methods  of  development  of  men  of  the  year ;  it  will  make 
for  the  welfare  of  the  race.  We  are  steadily,  rapidly, 
substantially  improving  in  almost  every  line.    Why  hot 

ALSO  IN  THE  PHYSIIJUE  OF  ALL  OUH  UEK,  WOMEN,  AKI) 

I'HiLDBEN  —  a  fur  more  important  matter  than  tho 
Greek  statues  and  lyrics?  The  intense,  ceaseless  energy 
of  commercial  and  all  industrial  life  to-daj  demands 
unusual  bodies,  or  we  will  bum  out — as  so  many  of  na 
are  burning  out — long  before  our  time.  Everything  that 
wise,  intelligent  direction  can  do  for  the  athlete,  and 
for  the  athletic ;  for  tho  musclelesa  and  for  the  weak, 
will  t>c  for  the  common  weal.  When  we  once  realize  how 
important  an  educated  body  is  as  an  aid  to  sanity  and 
mental  power ;  to  self-respect  and  high  purpose ;  to 
sound  health  and  vigorous,  enduring  strength ;  to  genial, 
attractive  good-nature,  and  to  sunny,  welcome  cheer- 
fulness;— we  will  spare  »o  pains  to  insure  that  education 
to  all.    And  when  we  reflect  that  a  mind  educated  to 
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a  high  degree,  with  a  neglected  body,  is  like  an  axe 
with  a  razor-edge  and  no  back  to  it, — a  rare  tool  to  whit- 
tle with,  bat  worthless  for  felling  timber ;  that  the  body 
trained  to  a  high  degree,  with  a  neglected  mind,  is  an 
axe  all  back,  and  with  its  edge  as  blnnt  as  our  finger- 
ends — fit  for  neither  whittling  nor  felling,  nor  for  much 
of  anything  else  worthy  of  a  man — but  that,  with  the  two 
combined, — the  keen  edge  and  the  splendid  bach  behind 
it, — you  can  hew  down  whole  forests  till  you  have  cleared 
a  continent;  that,  with  the  educated  mind  and  the 
body  also  educated,  we  can  do  a  full,  often  a  great 
life's  work;  —  then  we  may  see,  with  an  insight  and 
force  new  to  us,  how  deep  a  meaning  to  the  ancients  lay 
hidden  in  their  terse  and  favorite  maxim  —  A   sane 

MIND  IX  A  SOUND   BODY. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Showing  tht  average  lUtte  of  the  lUvehpment  of  too  hundred  men  upon 
entering  (he  gymniuiam. 

Age 16.3  years. 

Height on,  8  in 67.974  in. 

Weiglit 135  lbs 134.981  lbs. 

Chest  (inflaied) 85  in 85.067  in, 

CheBt  (coDtracietl) ...  32^  in 32.29  in. 

Forearm 10  in 10.03in. 

UpperBrm(fltied)...  11  in 10.960  in. 

ShoulJere (width). ...  15i  in 15.602  in. 

Hips aiiin 81.475  in. 

Thigh 191  in 19613  in. 

Gulf la^in 12.739  in. 

APPENDIX  II. 

Showing  the  average  $tale  of  the  growth  and  development  cf  tKe  saww 
number  of  men  {tifo  hundred)  after  having  praclited  in  the  gymna- 
tiam  half  aa  hour  a  day  four  timet  a  week,  for  a  period  of  rix 
months,  UTider  Dr.  Sargent. 

Height 5  ft.  81  in 68.354  in. 

Weight. 137  lbs 137.1  S3  lbs. 

Chest  (inflated) 86tin 36,829  in. 

Chest  (contracted) ....  33  In 33.206  in 

Forearm lOJln 10.760  in. 

Upperartn  (flexed)...  13in 11.903  in 

Sliuulders  (width). ...  16}  !□ 16.260  ii 

Hips 33(in 33.875  in. 

Thigh 21  io 20.964  ii 

Caif ISJin 13.282  ii 

In  this  cuso  the  apparatus  used  was  light  dumh-beils,  2)  lbs.; 
Indiun  ciutw,  3)  lbs.;  puMej-weiehts,  from  10  lo  15  ibs. 
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APPENDIX   III. 

age  inereane  ^  too  kwndnd  itufUnU  in  various  tiuat- 
aremenU,  after  teorkiag  but  half  an  houT  a  day  four  timet  a 

week,  for  tix  nutntha,  vnder  Dr.  Sargent. 

Average  increase  Id  lieight )  Id. 

Average  iiicreiise  in  wciglii 2  Ilia. 

Average  Increase  of  L'liesI  (cootrncteil) )  in. 

Average  increase  of  cliesi  (hilliiteil) 1|  in. 

Average  increiise  of  girth  of  foi-eurni ]  in. 

Average  increase  i>f  girlli  of  upper  arm 1  in. 

Average  increase  of  wiiitli  of  slioiililera. 1  )"- 

Average  increase  of  girtli  of  hips 3^  in. 

Average  increase  of  girtb  of  liiigli IJ  in. 

Average  increase  of  girlliof  culf ^  in. 


APPENDIX    IV. 

Shmeing  the  effect  of  four  houn'  efereiar  a  tenk  fur  one  grar  upoa 
a  yvudi  iif  nineteen,  under  I>r.  Sirgent'ii  direetiun.  T/iis  wot  tuv 
houra  aork  more  each  week  than  tea*  required  of  the  regular 
etmnea. 
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CONCLUSION 


Is  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  little  book  attempt  has 
been  made  to  call  attention  "both  to  defects  and  laolcx 
rosnlting  largely  from  not  taking  rational  exercise,  and  to 
what  such  exercise  has  accomplished  wherever  it  has  been 
thoronghly  tried.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters 
have  been  suggested  not  a  long  and  difficnlt  system  oE 
gymnastic  exercises  needing  a  fully  equipped  gyraiia- 
aium,  a  trained  instructor,  and  years  of  work  to  master; 
but  rather  a  few  plain  and  simple  exercises  for  any 
given  part  or  for  the  whole  body,  and  hints  as  to  how  to 
distribute  the  little  time  to  be  given  to  them  daily.  The 
teacher,  the  parent — the  child  even,  without  tlie  aid  of 
either — the  young  man  or  woman,  the  middle-aged  and 
the  old,  will  all  find  variety  enough  of  work,  which, 
while  free  from  risk,  will  still  prove  sufficiently  vigor- 
ons  to  insnre  to  each  a  good  allowance  of  daily  exercise. 
All  else  that  is  needed  is  a  good  degree  of  the  steadi- 
ness and  perseverance  which  are  generally  inseparable 
from  everything  worth  accomplishing. 


INDEX 


Abdominal  muscles,  work  for,  183, 
184. 

Activity  develops  parts  used,  163. 

Actress,  reduction  of  weight  of,  160. 

Air,  "  tidal,"  in  lungs,  69. 

Airs,  national,  singing  of,  V6 ;  of 
Scotland,  96. 

Alexander  the  Great,  266 ;  body  of, 
266. 

Alfred  the  Great,  276;  body  of, 
276. 

Alpine  climbing  for  the  calves,  170. 

Altitude  of  organs  gauges  vigor, 
when,  101. 

American,  women,  exercise  of,  as 
runners,  10;  as  walkers,  10;  play- 
grounds,  16;  Henley,  120-124; 
physique,  average,  improvement 
in,  125. 

American -English  friendly  feeling 
increased  by  annual  contests, 
124. 

Amherst  College,  Beecher  on  physi- 
cal culture  at,  83. 

Amount  of  exercise  for  women,  44. 

Anderson,  Dr.  W  G.,  98;  work  of, 
111;  treatment  of  consumptives, 
142. 

Anderson's,  Madam,  walking,  47. 

Angina  pectoris,  63. 

Apoplexy,  63. 

Appetite  improved  by  golf,  72. 

Aristotle,  264 ;  body  of,  266 ;  teach- 
er of  Alexander,  266. 


Arms,  of  girls,  25,  86 ;  of  women, 
not  developed,  87;  16 -inch  ones 
8carce,113;  slim,  exercise  for,  197. 

Assimilation  improved  by  physical 
exercise,  66. 

Assistants  of  physical  directors, 
117,  118. 

Athletes,  development  of,  18;  do 
they  die  young  ?  47,  482 ;  work- 
ing in  ruts,  118. 

B 

Backs,  of  girls,  86 ;  upper,  develop- 
ment of,  190. 

Bag-punching,  232. 

Ball-playing.  12.13,71. 

Bank  -  president  as  to  benefit  of 
sleep,  63. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  education  of, 
488 ;  swimming  of,  483. 

Bath,  daily,  68. 

Beard,  Dr.,  on  anaemia,  202,  208. 

Beauty,  foundation  of,  83 ;  enhanced 
by  deep  breathing,  202. 

Beauties  of  mythology,  32. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  on  getting 
rich,  70 ;  on  Dr.  Hitchcock's  work 
at  Amherst  College,  83  ;  neck  of, 
203 ;  sketch  of,  406 ;  body  of, 
409, 470 ;  physique  of  ancestors, 
409,410;  on  eloquence,  468 ;  on 
ge  ting  rich,  478 ;  popularity  of, 
473 ;  power  of,  473  ;  ■  as  sexton, 
474 ;  training  of,  as  a  speaker, 
474, 476. 
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INDEX 


Bendigo,  legs  of,  170. 

Berkeley  School,  rowing  at,  120. 

Bieepj),  how  to  develop,  193. 

Bicycling,  99. 

Biliousness,  exercise  for,  183. 

Bismarck,  neck  of,  207, 360 ;  body 
of,  861. 

Blnckic,  Prof.  John  Stuart,  on 
health  and  strength,  61;  on  Dr. 
Guthrie,  68 ;  on  vitality,  66 ;  on 
sitting,  70;  on  examples  of  great 
men,  240 ;  sketch  of,  403 ;  body 
of,  405. 

Blacksmith's  legs,  6. 

Blaikie,  Prof.  William  Garden,  on 
Burns,  810. 

Blood,  circulation  of,  improved  by 
golf,  72. 

Blowing-machine,  238. 

Blue  Mondays,  68. 

Bodies  of  great  men,  240. 

Body,  educated,  11 ;  half-built,  12; 
value  of  a  good  one,  49,  62 ; 
weak,  whose  fault  ?  66 ;  how  to 
cure,  66  ;  knowing  power  of,  77  ; 
sound,  a  sane  mind  in  a,  490. 

Body  -  building,  17,  52,  66;  at 
school,  76,  77. 

Bony  frame-work  enlarged  by  exer- 
cise, 137,  142. 

Boston,  playgrounds  in,  16;  gym- 
nasiums in,  16;  rowing  near,  122. 

Boston  Latin  School,  rowing  at, 
120. 

Bow  unbends  by  exercise,  30. 

Bowels,  work  of  the,  64. 

Bowling,  71. 

Boxers,  Sullivan,  Corbett,  and  Fitz- 
simmons,  compareti,  206. 

Boxing,  71,  99;  of  Washington, 
454. 

Boys,  in  British  schools.  Dr.  Roberts 
on,  7;  undersized,  14,  15;  Ger- 
man, 15;  gain  by  exercise,  135; 
exercise  for  those  who  work,  482. 

Brain,  depleting  bloo<l  in,  by  exer- 
cise, 80;  rest  of,  80;  repair  of, 
30. 

Brain-workers'  need  of  good  bodies, 
62. 


Breathing,  correct,  40,  46,  48,  70, 

73,  97,  100;  deep,  167. 
Bridge,  wrestler's,  209. 
Bright's  disease,  63. 
Bristed,  C.  A.,  on  jumping,  174. 
Broadening  the  shoulders,  100. 
Broadus,  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.,  107 ;  his 

physical  education,  107. 
Broadway,  1. 
Brougham,  Lord,  65 ;  physique  of, 

476. 
Browne,  Dr.  Lennox,  on  singing  as 

an  exercise,  96. 
"  Brown,  Tom,"  on  sleep,  63,  66. 
Bruce,  Robert,  281 ;  body  of,  282. 
Bryant,   William   Oullen,  on   daily 

physical  exercise,  168-162. 
Bryn  Mawr,  phvsical  education  at, 

34. 
Buermever,  Harrv,  athlete,  longev- 
ity of'.  480 
Building  up  thin  men,  129. 
Buoyancy  of  spirit  from  exercise, 

142. 
Burke,  body  of,  469. 
Burns,  Robert,  310;  body  of,  311. 

C 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  107,  266  ;  bodv 

of,  266  ;  head  of,  480. 
Calisthenics,  17. 
Calthorpe,  Lord,  435. 
Calves,  developing    the,    74,    166, 

167. 
Cambridge,  rowing  at,  120,  477. 
Cancer,  effect  of  perspiration  as  to, 

65. 
Canoeing,  71. 

Canon  Kingsley  on  exercise,  189. 
Can't  means  won't,  10. 
Carlyle  on  cheerfulness,  78 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  libraries  founde«i 

bv,  483  ;  free  lecture -course  for 

New  York,  483,  484,  486. 
Carriage,  erect,  24 ;   low,  weakens 

vital  organs,  30;  always,  73,  97; 

101,  213. 
Cash-girls'  work  exhausting,  38. 
Casts  in  a  gymnasium,  112. 
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Caiskill,  farming  in,  as  a  developer. 


U3; 


uf,  a 


Chirlemsgne,  271;  bo.lj  of,  874. 
C'bue,  Cliier  Justiue,  111. 
Checklei,  Edwia,  sjatem  oF  exerciBc 

of,  Bfr-103. 
Chmrrulueiu,  78. 
Chest  -  diameiers,     American,    too 

uniall,  117. 
CliMt-expanilod,  bTeierciBe,30,  SI, 

78,  100;  eIhswb  for,  31 ;  Dr.  J. 

Q.  Smith,  on,  1X8  ;  [rom  exercise, 

US,  20S. 
Oheeta,  girls',  2B;  full,  deep,  high, 

80,  81,  SB;  bullDw,  30;  women's, 

41.  73;  AmeriDan,  loo  small,  73, 

177;     defeotire,     cori'ecleU     at 

■chool,  77;  how   enlarged,  100; 

arched,  a  iign  or  bcalttv  and  iii- 
iiifidence,  Wi,  103;  fortj- 


■  inCll    I 


arcs, 


US; 


deepen,  189;  hoo  to  widen.  iH. 
Oliwt-girth, how  enlir^cd,  177,  IS7. 
Chicago,  Olrmpic  (lamea  at,4t<S. 
Children,  cltf,  play  of,  not  enough, 

78;  all  aiiould  ran  dallj,  S7;  of 

run-down  Block  nhould  run,  B7; 

daiir  exerclae  for,  81 1. 
Chillj,  Mr.  Justice,  892;   boJj  of, 

398,  413;  longerily  of,  47B. 
Choate,  Joseph  H,,  addreds  lo  Clii- 

cugo  Bar,  61 ;  on  brain -worker's 

need   of   ■   good   stoinach.  SI ; 

sketch  of,  410;  bodjf  of,  412. 
CliOHte.  fiiiruH,  84S;    body   of,  BO, 

;  Greeley 


34S. 


Chopping,  effect  of, 
un.  430. 

1  workers,  training  -  school 


;   body 


for, 
"Christopher   North."   43a. 

of,  436. 
('hurchea,  why  not  filled,  4flS. 
Cicero,  on  exercise.  61.  107;  neck 

of.  206;  sketch  iif.  U-i;  body  of, 

264, 


Circulation  of  the  blood  iroproveil 

by  golf,  78, 
CIsBsea  for  ulieat-expansion,  81. 
Clay,  Henry,  840;   body   of,  M2 ; 

power  of,  as  an  orator.  47a. 
Clogged  by  faulty  position,  73. 
Clubs,  Indian,  48. 
CoasUng  IX,  17. 
Cockraa's,  Bourke,  oeck,  807;  lis  a 

lecturer,  418,  4BB. 
Cocua  Bud  chocolate  banal PHB,  10:2, 
Coffee  csusee  much  harm,  108. 
Cold  drinks  should  not  be  lakeu  at 

meal  a,  102. 
Coleridge,  486. 
Coliseum,  Roman,  4S7- 
Collt'ge,  could  guarantee  henlth  and 

figure,  49;  uthleles  work  in  rutr, 

113;  basebal),IlR;  rDWtng,llU. 
Coluuibia  Ubirersity   rowing.  119, 


Coniprebensiie    Physical    Culture. 


Comstock,  Aatbony,  good  work  c 

887. 
Constitotjonal,  daily,  49,  M,  71;  v 

rietyof.  71. 
OoiiEUmptioD,  amnng  aboemaken, 

begins  nl   top  of  lunga,  108; 

often  rauBed  br  imDnre  air.  20 
Consiimptireg,  di 


>t  take  it 


Contractora,  need   of  good  bodii-s. 


Cigarelle-smuking.  121, 


Cornell  Unireraity.  rowing  it.  II!), 
133. 

Corsets.  Ill  effects  of  wearing.  100. 
1  Courtney,  Charlea.  fore-arm  ot,  198. 
'  -  ■  iplea,  U, 
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Crossing  knees,  sitting  with,  tends 
to  cause  paralvMis,  103. 

Curtis,  William  B.,  record  of,  as  an 
athlete,  479,  480;  longevity  of, 
479. 

Cutler  School  crew,  120. 

Cycler  should  liuve  heart  and  lungs 
firAt  examined,  192. 

Cvciiiig,  17.  71, 99 ;  chiefly  develops 
'the  thighs,  176,  177;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Roosevelt  on,  177;  effect  on 
chest -girth,  177,  will  not  fully 
develop  ihe  back,  177;  when 
heart  action  is  defective,  476. 


Daily  bath,  68. 

Daily  exercise,  for  girls,  25,  29,  36, 
74;  for  women,  43,  46,  69,  74, 
229;  of  one  hour,  50,  52,210,222; 
what  to  tiike,  69;  increases  use- 
fulness and  attractiveness,  74 ; 
value  of,  210;  for  oliildren,  211 ; 
for  young  men,  226;  for  con- 
sumptives, 234. 

Dana,  Cliarles  A.,  421 ;  bodv  of, 
423. 

Dancing  develops  the  thighs,  175. 

Dante,  435. 

David,  243  ;  body  of,  245. 

Day,  President,  great  age  of,  239. 

Debility,  of  girls,  28 ;  chronic,  28  ; 
of  women,  37. 

Deep  breathing,  70,  157,  183.  201  ; 
enlarges  our  power-house,  73,  74  ; 
lengthens  life,  165. 

Defects  cured  by  exercise,  30. 

Deformity,  from    bad   position,  74 ; 
exercise  to  remedv,  74 ;  correct-  ! 
ing  at  school,  74,  77. 

Delsarte  system  of  exercise,  99. 

Demosthenes,  257 ;  body  of,  259 ; 
training  of,  for  eloquence,  471, 
474. 

Dennnm,  Lord,  300  ;  body  of,  390. 

Depicting  blood  in  brain  by  exer- 
cise, 30. 

De^^t^endants,  effect  of  exercise  on, 
80. 


Detroit  Ftte  Prtu  for  bilionaness, 
188. 

Developing,  the  calves,  74. 166;  the 
slim  muscles,  171 ;  the  fi-ont  of 
the  thigh,  172,  17»,  176. 177,  215; 
the  sides  of  the  waiot,  178,  181; 
the  back,  by  i-owiug.  179;  the 
under  thigh,  181 ;  the  abdominal 
muscles,  188.  185;  the  loins,  187; 
the  chest,  189;  the  .•shoulders, 
190;  the  upper  back,  190;  the 
biceps  muscles,  193;  the  shoul* 
der,  194;  the  fore-aim,  195;  tlie 
triceps,  196;  the  hand.  198;  any 
finger,  198;  the  front  of  the 
chest,  199;  of  the  client,  201; 
the  lungs,  203,  204,  205;  the 
neck,  206. 

Development  follows  activity, 
153. 

Dewey,  Admiral,  body  of,  441, 
442. 

Diabetes,  63. 

Dickens,  879;  body  of,  380. 

Digestion,  improved  by  muscular  ex- 
ercise, 65;  by  golf,  72;  hurt  by 
bad  position,  73. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  bodv  of,  440. 

"Dips,"  98,  224;  eig'lKy  -  four,  by 
one  man,  197. 

Directors,  physical,  116;  assistants 
of,  1 17,  1 18;  possibilities  of,  126; 
salaries  of,  1 27. 

Disease,  enters  easily  if  system  is 
run  down,  52;  ninety  per  cent, 
from  disorder  of  stomach  or  liver, 
102. 

Drv-dock   for    broken-down   men, 

,   19. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  viuor  of  body, 
55,  56  ;  sketch  of,  314  ;  bodv  of, 
318. 

Dulling  by  physical  exercise,  129. 

Dumb-bells,  exercise  with,  48,  94, 
143;  what  size  to  use,  221. 

Dyspepsia,  53;  from  bad  position 
of  the  body,  74 ;  fii-st  step  to  cure 
it  is  to  hold  the  vital  organs  high, 
101 ;  chronic  unknown  in  such  a 
case,  101. 
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R««7  ra fining,  20S, 

Eating,  nn  utier,  ISS;  GUclaioiie's 

hBbK.  HGT. 
Killer,  l'li.Hiuiil  Director,  on  lug-of- 

WKr.  18S;  ou  wurk  fur  biliciiu- 

Elwtii^iiv  <>r  iiKtveinent,  SB. 

£lduu,  Lurd,  H^iS;  bodT  of,  S29, 

KlioV  Pi'wIJ.i.t,  ini  bi*in-»orker's 
DiKil  nr  ■  |;iHx<  bwljr,  6'i;  arvuna 
Dr.  S.ir},'(>t>t.  SUi  on  [ili.vsique  at 
■tuiiciits,  113;  body  of.' 440. 

Eloquent  mvii'H  buJiei),  468-^75. 

EmerMn'R,  Ilr.  Oiai  les  WeslirT,  ara- 
teni  ul  eiwTi^e,  »«,  101.  108.  ' 

Emers'iii,  Itiipli  Walilo,  on  el^aiics 


of  foi'l 


,81;  I 


,110. 


jrlack  oMia. 

finlarging  tlie  lung- room,  SOS, 
Bqulpmeiit  of  BTiutiaBiuDi,  US. 
Ereol  earriiifp!,  how  (o  g;et,  84,  4S, 

S7.  lU,  144,  i\S ;  h»w  ubuined 

at  West  Puini,  30,  1K8. 
Erknoii,  Julin,  bud;  of,  479;  lou- 

gevilv  of,  470. 
BiBltiiie,  Luiii,  SSE ;  ]>odf  of,  82S. 

Esher,   Lurit,  S94;    Ihx3j    of,    39B, 

41S;  ImigevilJ  or,  478. 
Eton,  rowiagat,  ISO;  ci'ewaat  Uen- 

Eiaelltnue  of  atnicture,  31. 

Eiereife.  in  cullegeii,  IB;  elTert  of, 
18,  as,  39,  44,  48.  49,  ISS,  US ; 
for  giilB,  SS,  it,  87,  ISS,  ISB; 
effect  of,  on  ileBcendantu,  80; 
expansiuiiof  cliert  bit,  SO  J  phjsi- 
cul,  J(!|il«teB  the  bEood  in  the  brain, 
SO.  OS  ;  fur  women,  37  ;  prolongs 
life,  40;  daili,  43.  46,  CO,  C2, 
liG;  amount  of,  44;  defeloplug 
wcnker  Me  \ij,  44  ;  wltli  dumb, 
bells,  48  ;  with  Iiidiiin  clulw,  48  ; 
with  Kxerai«ar,  48  ;  alfecls  weight, 
4»;  Bliiekie  ui.,  81,  70;  (" 
on.  61  ;  0.  W,  Holmes  oti 
itrcniftliens  tlic  lungx.  Si  ; 
of,6S,6e;  what  to  take,  09, 


imprOTeBlbeapiri(«,T4;  witli  slow 
moienienta  brings  greater  results, 
iDi;  foruld  |wii!..]i!i,  1B8, 1S9, 100; 

Exeroi8er,4tl.  94.  1!S2,  23X;  UBeof, 
by  Kew  Turk  Bociety  leaders, 
48. 

Bapanakin  •>{  vliei't  hj  eierclse,  30. 

Eves  Hltcngthened  by  pUysical  ex. 
ercise,  168. 


Fiimier»,  ns  walkers  and  runners,  S; 
Dr.  Surgeiil  au  to  line  and  iteiglil 

Fann-lnind,  lacution  as  a,  ^&. 
Fiirm-work,  effect  of,  on  earrlagc,  8. 
Fuat  walking  by  women,  47. 
Fat,  eivrcisc  la  rednve,  lUO. 
Fnully  posiiiiHi  floK"  brenitiine,  cir- 


f,  Sd, 


,    SO; 


Feel,  In  turning,  41. 
Fencing.  71,  99. 

Field  aporta,  71. 
Figures  of  girls,  £8. 
Kinek,  on    beauiv,    34;    on    high 
cliesls,    101;    on  brealliiug,  201, 

2oa. 

Fiogars,  how  to  make  them  slrong, 

198. 
FlizsimmonR  ax  a  boicr,  £06;  witli 

Buerroeyer.  480. 
FLeshT,  work  for  the,  14n. 
Football,   IS,   IS,   16,  71;    Banduw 

on,  94. 
Foi'e.unn    exercise,  effect    of,   39; 

work,  198,  227. 
Fox,  Charles  Jumes,  303;  boitj  of, 

304,  469  ;  eloquence  of,  4S9. 
Franklin,  aelf-rcliaotH.- of,  117,296; 

liodj  iif,  SSS. 
French  phvslqiie,  18. 
Fre«hrn«n  crew.  20, 
Front  of  tlie  chcdt,  liow  to  develop. 
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Galen,  109. 

(iarfield,  President,  117. 

Garibaldi,  walking  of,  69. 

(iarrett,  Robert,  63. 

Gastric  juice,  69. 

German  physique,  16. 

(retting  ricli,  Beecher  on,  70. 

Gibson,  Cliief  Justice,  835;  body 
of,  336. 

Girls,  running  of,  26,  230;  study 
by,  need  not  break  down,  26 ; 
walking  of,  27;  tennis,  27  ;  exer- 
cise of,  27,  30;  figures  of,  28; 
effects  of  exercise  on.  28  ;  mental 
work  of,  28 ;  debility  of  defective 
bodily  education  of,  29;  symme- 
try of,  from  exercise,  30 ;  useful- 
ness increased  by  daily  physical 
exercise,  36. 

Gladstone,  care  of  his  body,  56, 
65,  66,  67 ;  his  daily  exercise, 
67;  biting  his  fcnxl,  68;  walking 
of,  69 ;  sketch  of,  354 ;  body  of, 
355. 

<io-as-vou-please  racing,  97. 

(iodkiii,  Edwin  L.,  429;  body  of, 
431. 

(ioethe,  323 ;  body  of,  324. 

(folf,  71 ;  makes  men  eat  and  sleep, 
72  ;  oxidizes  the  blood,  72  ;  regu- 
lates the  circulation,  72. 

Good  spirits,  one  way  to  get,  75. 

Gould,  Jay,  63. 

Gout,  freedom  from,  163. 

(trace,  foundation  of,  33,  48. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  effect  of  out-door  ex- 
ercise on  life  of,  130,  383  ;  body 
of,  3S5. 

(Jray,  Mr.  Justice,  438. 

(ireat  horses,  241. 

Great  men's  bo<lies,  240  ;  examples, 


Greenough,  the  sculptor,  on  leg  ex- 
ercise, 173. 

Grip,  bow  to  strengthen  the,  198, 
199. 

Grippe  comes  easiest  to  those  who 
are  run  down,  76. 

Griscom,  S.  E.,  exercise  his  cure  for 
nervousness  and  insomnia,  169, 
160,  161. 

Guaranty  of  health,  strength,  and 
figure  to  college-girls,  49. 

Guthrie,  Thomas,  prowess  of,  68. 

Gymnasium,  home,  48,  67,  68 ;  sub- 
stitute  for,  67,  69 ;  how  to  use  it, 
68;  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  112; 
Hemenway,  outfit  of,  112;  Man- 
hattan Athletic  Club  of  New  York, 
112;  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
112;  of  Yale,  112;  most  useful 
branch  of  college  education,  116 ; 
directors,  field  for,  126;  how  it 
pays,  126. 

Gymnastics,  in   Italy,  32 ;    Sandow 


on,  94. 


U 


Hackensack  rowing  course,  123. 

Hale,  Nathan,  body  of,  1,  447. 

Half-built  boys,  12. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  424;  body  of, 
426. 

Hall,  Rev.  Robert,  on  Dr.  CHialmers 
as  an  orator,  831. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  307  ;  body  of, 
309. 

Hammond,  Surgeon-General,  26,  27. 

Hand,  symmetrical,  25  ;  how  to  de- 
velop, 198. 

Hand-ball,  71. 

Hannibal,  260;  body  of,  261. 

Hard  muscles,  81. 

Hares  and  hounds,  14. 

Harlan,  Mr.  Justice,  body  of,  438. 
240;  BiaeUieofi,  240;  Longfellow  ,  Harper,  President,  on  students'  need 


011,240;  difTerence  between  great 

ami  oniinary  men,  241. 
(Ireut  ships,  241. 
(ireek  gymnastic  exercises,  110. 
Greelev,    Horace,    418;     body    of, 

419.' 


of  good  bodies,  61. 

Hartwell,  Dr.,  on  treatment  of  con- 
sumption, 144. 

Harvard,  oarsman  and  perspiring, 
66 ;  Hemenway  gymnasium  at, 
76;  President  Eliot,  as  to  phys- 
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[)»,  131; 


i   of, 


llexdulie,  E3. 

Uoxltlt.or  vtumGU,  S8;  Napcleon. 
SI;  EiiiiTsun,  91;  Blickle  un, 
B1;  Ho|)k[ns  on,  BI ;  Malliewi 
(in,  EI ;  one  vb;  to  get,  7G  ;  lalue 
of,  to  |iro[«flsiiiniil  muu,  87 ;  aided 
hy  BinpiiR.  BO,  »fl. 

nmrl,  fiiilure  of,  US,  13, 14  ;  reel  in 
sleep,  "11 ;  work  of,  in  tlnvp,  Tl ; 
Vined  up  b;  golf,  7S ;  testliiK, 
05  1  perfect  rhytlini  of  by  high 


eketch    of,    391  ;    plijsique    of, 
3V2. 
Huntington,  C.  P.,  3B1  ;    bod;  of, 


rriiit 


I  101; 


should  be  Grat  exMnioed,  17S. 
Hearv  exerciies,  98. 
lIo«niin.  John  C,  pugiljat,  phjilque 

Kenienwuj  gvmDHsiiim,  79.  tl2. 

Ilenloj,  un  Americnn,  120. 121, 122, 
133,  124:  viip  for.  124. 

II<.'uteT-on.Tliiimp.>.  Etnn  crvog  n[, 
I2Q;  Rudley  vrva  ui,  130;  an- 
nual reg^ttu,  121 ;  Slewurd's  rules, 
rules,  1S3. 

rigai?,  Patrick,  9SB;  body  of,  289. 

lEeredilarj,  weaknefii,  SO ;  iti'euglb, 
SO;  oonsuiniitl'iii,  SO. 

nigli  ihoulders,  HO. 

Ilippocrateo,  100. 

Hltehcoek,  Di'.  BilwurH,  82, 

Hitolicock,  Dr.  EdwKrd,  Jr.,  on 
wreBtliiijt,  4BS. 

Hockey,  la,  71. 

B,  0.  W.,  on  vigor  of  body, 


Imperfei^t    dcvdopnieot 

11. 
Impure  air   cansiuj;   con 


2S4. 

In  Sating  tlie  lungs,  236, 

lubaler,  288. 

IiiBomniB,  S,  71:  cured  bT  eierolH, 

ino,  160;  golf-cure  for,  71. 
Uis,  rawing  on  the,  120. 


ngjm 


^32. 


51. 

Home-eierciser,  48. 

Itiipkiiis,  Mark,  on  Bound  plijeique, 

Gl. 
Iliipkineon  School,  rowing  at,  ISO. 
Iliipping  derelope  ihe  csItcb,  I6S; 

and  tlie  sider,  182, 
llrirseback     riding,    71  ;    at    Weal 

Point,  121;  developB  CalFes,  1S9; 

tbiglie,  lie. 


JackMin.  301 ;  body  of,  SOI. 

Jalin'g,  Father,  sjsleia  of  eioroise, 
99. 

Jelfereon,  SOO;   hod.T  of,  300. 

JenneBi's.  Uabel,  ajatem  of  exercise, 
99,  108. 

Jerks  a  sign  of  weakneas.  102. 

Jinrikisha  man,  legs  of,  171.  178. 

Johnson,  Sxinuul,  S91 ;  bud;  of, 
201;  onWeBley,  411. 

JournalUt,  New  York,  beneHt  had 
from  exerciae,  133. 

Jumping,  Hnclarcn  on.  104]  devel- 
ops the  ealiea,  1US,  178. 


Kidneys  as  sewage  agents,  64.  66. 
Kingslej,  Canon,  on  eiercUe.  189. 
Knees  crossed  tend  to  cause  paraly- 


42. 


Hour  of  eierciBe  daily,  BO. 
tlow  to  gel  strong  fast,  204. 
IIugLes,   Tbomas,    on    sleep,   i 


Eollman.  Profeswr,  < 
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Labor-saviDg  machines  bring  weak 
muscles,  8. 

Laborer,  development  of  the,  9. 

Laiij>;eDbeck  on  pulmonary  diseases, 
287. 

Laughing,  70. 

Lawyers  need  good  bodies,  69,  61. 

Lc<;,  how  to  develop,  166. 

Legislalors,  sons  of  strong  mothers, 
50. 

Legs  of  blnckomithii,  6. 

Lehmann,  R.  C,  124;  on  longevity 
of  athletes,  477, 478. 

Leonanl,  Hugh  F.,  on  wrestling, 486. 

Lewis,  Dr.  John  A.,  on  consumption, 
206. 

Life  insurance  companies  could  sup- 
port State  physical  directors, 
110. 

Life,  lenRtliening  your,  72. 

Lifting  develops  thighs,  176. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  350;  war-strain 
on,  131  ;  body  of,  360 ;  as  an  ora- 
tor, 472;  as  a  wrestler,  486;  judg- 
ment of,  486. 

Ling's  system  of  gymnastics,  99. 

Liver,  fourth-rate,  19;  as  sewage- 
factor,  64,  65  ;  a  sponge,  69 ;  held 
high  secretes  bile  better,  101 ; 
torpid,  exercise  for,  182. 

Loins,  how  to  develop,  187. 

Lombard,  Dr.,  thinking-organs  filled 
by  work,  180. 

Longevity  extended  by  physical  ex- 
ercise, 109;  of  oarsmen,  477. 

Low  tackling,  16. 

Lowell,  James  Ru.«sell,  walking  of, 
69 ;  lectures  in  Boston,  484  ;  lect- 
urers in  Boston,  484. 

Low-heeled  shoes,  69. 

Luke,  Dr.,  109. 

Lung  capacity,  69,  100;  and  stav- 
ing power,  10();  enlarging,  23; 
cramping,  23. 

Lungs,  as  sewage-factor,  34  ;  made 
strong  bv  exercise.  52 ;  testing, 
96;  tilling  the,  100,  101,  236; 
held  high  use  more  air,  101 ;  of 


wheehnan  shoold  be  ezamined, 

178. 
Lather,   283;    body  of,   57,   285, 

470;  neck  of,  207. 
LycarguR,  physical  edooation  in  bis 

time,  79. 


Madaren,  Professor  Archibald,  98, 
104 ;  some  results  of  his  work, 
184,  186,  136, 139, 140;  on  chest- 
expansion,  142, 143 ;  on  develop- 
ment, 163 ;  savs  that  exercise  oils 
joints,  163;  legs  of,  170,  171. 

Maclaren,  Ian,  lectures  bv,  485. 

Maclure,  Dr.  »*  Willum,'»  108. 

McBumey,  Dr.  Charles,  body  of, 
441. 

Mc€k>rmick,  Cyrus  H.,  369;  body 
of,  860. 

Madione  Anderson's  walking,  47. 

Madison  Square  Ganlen,  racing  and 
jumping  at,  97 ;  size  of,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
487. 

Magnetism,  personal,  49. 

Manikin  in  gymnasiums,  112. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  322;  body  of,  322. 

Manufacturers^  need  of  good  bodies, 
63. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  golf,  71. 

Married  women,  exercise  of,  88; 
carrying  child  in  arms  is  often 
too  heavy  for,  39 ;  not  trained  for 
it,  40 ;  should  exercise  daily,  40 ; 
life  prolongeii  by  exercise,  40. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  305 ;  body 
of,  306. 

Mass-playing  in  football,  16. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  longevity  of, 
478. 

Mathews,  Professor,  on  Beecher's 
oratorical  training,  474. 

Measurements  at  Harvard,  80. 

Mechanics,  lack  of  development  of, 
6  ;  Sailzman  as  to,  7  ;  Roberts  as 
to,  7 ;  Sargent  as  to,  8 ;  defective 
physical  training,  4,  482. 

Men,  daily  exercise  for,  231. 

Menul  work  of  girls,  28. 
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Morchants*  need  of  good  bodies,  68. 
Michael,    "  Jimmv,"    the     cyclist, 

171. 
Miller,  Mr.  Justice,  371 ;  body  of, 

871. 
Milliken,  Dr.  Dan,  on  grace,  83. 
Milton,  290;  body  of,  292. 
Ministers^  sore  throat,  68 ;  lack  of 

eloquence,  470. 
Mirabeau's  neck,  207. 
Miss  Von  Hillern's  walking,  47. 
Mitchell,  Dr.    S.   Weir,  on    vigor, 

vitality,  and  out -door  life,  64; 

Wear  or  Tear  ;  or^  Bints  for  the 

Overworked^  6,  44;  on  effect  of 

exercise,  62. 
Model  men,  210. 
Mohammed,  270;  body  of,  271. 
Moltke,  368 ;  body  of,  369. 
Moodv,  Dwight   L.,  427;    body  of, 

428,  470. 
Morgan,  University  Oars^  141,  477, 

478. 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  399 ;  body  of, 

400. 
Morriijsey,  John,  physique  of,  188. 
Moses,  242 ;  body  of,  242  ;  Michael 

Angelo*s  statue  of,  243. 
Mothers,  phvsical  characteristics  of, 

10. 
Mountain  -  climbing    develops    the 

calves,  179. 
Mouth-breathing,  46. 
Mowing  develops  the  thighs,  176. 
Muscles,  hard,  31. 
Muscular  system  closely  connected 

with  the  vital,  43. 
Mythology,  famous  beauties  of,  32. 

N 

Xansen,  lectures  by,  486. 
Napoleon,  312;  body  of,  313. 
National  airs,  singing,  in  schools,  96; 

of  Scotland,  96. 
Navvy,  development  of  the,  9. 
Neck,  how  to  develop,  100. 
Neck  development,  206 ;  of  H.  W. 

Beecher,  203 ;  Dr.  Sargent  as  to 

meaning  of,  207. 


Neligan  on  wrestling,  486. 

Nerve- power  comes  with  muscular 
exercise,  66. 

Nerves,  exhausted,  6;  quieted  by 
exercise,  44,  169. 

Nervous  disorders  among  women, 
37. 

Nervous  exhaustion,  who  prone  to, 
6. 

Nervous  persons  eat  too  little,  102. 

Nervousness,  64 ;  cured  by  exercise, 
169. 

New  York,  playgrounds  and  gymna- 
siums, 16;  rowing  near,  122; 
journalist's  benefit  fr«.im  exercise, 
133 ;  World  provides  free  lect- 
ures, 484. 

Nicks,  Piiysical  Director,  on  tug  of 
war,  189. 

Northwestern  States  furnish  many 
amateur  oai-smen,  122. 

0 

Oarsmen,  professional,  21,  22;  uni- 
versity, longevity  of.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan on,  141. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  372;  self-reliance 
of,  117;  body  of,  373. 

Offspring,  effect  of  exercise  upon, 
30. 

Old,  work  for  the,  146,  168,  169, 
162. 

Old  men  at  golf,  71. 

Old  persons,  avoid  exercise,  162 ; 
should  have  daily  systematic 
physical  exercise,  163;  helps  the 
eyes,  163. 

Olympic  Games,  487,  488,  489. 

One  hour's  exercise  a  week,  results 
of,  136. 

Oratorv  as  a  power,  471 ;  New  York 
World  on.  472. 

Organs,  altitude  of,  gauges  vigor, 
101. 

Osseous  frame -work  enlarged  by 
exercise,  137, 142. 

Out-door  life.  Dr.  S.  Weir  MitcheU 
on,  64. 

Over-developed  athletes,  18,  105. 
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Overwork,  of  brnin.  63,  66,  72 1 
folly  of,  Sfl;  danger  of,  106, 1  IB, 
US;    of    uiu^ukd    aipi    vi%a.\ily, 


Pulntiitl  gimnssiums,  liS;    equip- 
I'almeratou,  Lord,  163  ;    boiiy  of, 


T'lrauii 


Chief   Jualice,  hubii 


Pnsaalc  roving  course,  1211. 

P«i.l,M6;  physique  of.  247. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  bodr  of,  43S. 

FenusylvrLiilu,  Univuraitjr  of,  rowing 
»(,  121_,  122;  provost  of,  121. 

Perlpate^c  teaching,  364, 

FerHpintion  as  i  prevcaliFC  of  dis, 
eiue.  G6. 

Fei'spiring,  Harvard  oaraoien  as  Ui, 
S6. 

Peler,  291 ;  body  of,  892. 

Pbiladvlpliia,  rowing  near,  122, 

PhilliiM.Phyaiual  Director,  on  tug  of 
war,  188. 

PI>Uiips,W«iide11.bodTuf,'lSS;  el- 
oquence of,  472. 

Phrsical  culture,  echool  the  place 
for,  70,  79. 

Plijisicil  educatioD,  dailr,  29;  at 
Smilli  College,  at  Bryn  Uuwr,  at 
VaBHir.  at  Wellesley.  84;  for 
girlii.  Herbert  Spenuer  on,  S6; 
at  Amlierst.  SS-,  at  Training' 
eehool  for  Gliristiau  Worhen-, 
B3;  eliould  be  compuWry  In  kII 
scliDoK  104;    foralt,110. 

PlijHical  eierciac,  for  f-irlfl,  28,  29, 
36;  diih,  inenwse*  their  useful- 
Mss,  86;  does  it  dnll  one  men- 
Ijritj?  189;  rean  the  boiin,  ISO, 
JUWana.  exposure  uf,  nv.  lOH; 
akl  BUla  cieroiac,  D9 ;  lieulth  of, 
r  S 


C9;  needof  edueaUonof,aspIg| 
call  direeton, 
Plifx^que,  49  ;  of  AgaaaiK,  AlexaB- 
dvr,  440;  of  Aj:iiBfii.Luiiiii,  4$7: 
of  Alelandor  the  Great,  2as ;  of 
Alfred.  276 ;  of  Aristotle,  2M ;  of 
Bcecher,  409  ;  of  Biimarck,  3A1 ; 
uf  Bliiukle.  40B  ;  of  Browu,  Tom, 
892;  of  liruce,  281;  of  Buni«, 
SIO;  of  BviDii.  4iiCi:  of  CiE«r, 
2G6  ;  ot  Cnrior,  S,  C,  399 ;  o( 
Chalmers,  SHU;  of  Cli.trkmagae, 
274;  at  Choate,  J.  U.,  411;  of 
Choale,  Kufus,  849;  of  Cicero, 
2e4;  of  Clay,  Ui;  of  Coluin. 
bur-,  2B3;  of  Cromwell,  tSS; 
of  Ihkll^  C.  A,  423;  of  lltOW, 
43G;  of  David.  246:  of  DutuM- 
tlienea,  2B9 ;  of  Deuman,  Lonl, 
390;  of  Deney,  443;  of  Dick  ear, 
880;  of  Di1k<?,  440;  of  Elilon, 
3'M;  of  Eliot,  440;  of  Brikiiie, 
329;  of  Fox;  304;  of  Franklin, 
296 ;  of  Gibson,  8:19;  of  Gl■d^'lo^e, 
SBG;  of  r.o-lkin,  4X1  ;  of  Roelhif, 
S21;of  Grant, ;is,-,-..f(iii,v,1SN; 
ot  Gruelcv,  11V;  .)f  ll,il.',  \,.llijr., 
1,  447;  of  Il.iU,  .r.,liii.  4.*.-.;  iif 
Hamilton,  :\"\' ;  i>f  ll.niuiliiil.  -.iiil ; 
of  Hurlan,  4»S ;  .if  Ucnrr,  29V; 
of  liuDtii>);toii,  38H  ;  iif  Jackeoii, 
Andrew,  801 :  iif  JelTi^raon,  800; 
uf  Johnson,  297;  of  Kruei^r,  41fi; 
uf  Lincoln,  360;  of  L-ithcr,  SS6; 
of  Uan<<Geld,  332;  of  Manhall, 
BOS;  of  ICcBumev,  441  ;  ot  S(v 
Cunniek,  860  ;  of  Uiller,  371  ; 
of  Uiltim.  290 ;  of  Uoli»mnied, 
27B:  of  Holtkc,  SKtl;  of  Uoodv, 
429;  of  Moses.  i40 ;  of  Napo- 
lenn,  813;  of  O'Coiior.  373;  of 
Piibner^ton,  437 ;  of  Paul.  247:  of 
Peel,  430 ;  of  Peter  Llie  Great,  »£ : 
of  Plato,  2S2;  of  Soott,  821 ;  of 
geltty>i.48B:otSh>ike'peai*,!87; 
of  t^haw,  MR6;  of  iimlih,  JUBti«e, 
889;  of  Sucrate',  260;  of  Spur- 
eeon,  403;  of  Sumner,  48T^.r* 
TrnnyBon.  878;  ot  Van  r 
432 ;  ot  Vaodeilnlt,  3S9 ;  ol  H 
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lac?,  280;  of  Wixhington.  StS; 
of  Welisler.  Dnniel,  31.1 ;  of  Web- 
Bter,  Sir  Richard.  SUl;  ot  Will- 
iam Ihe  Conqueror,  378 ;  o(  Wil- 
eon,43e;  nf  Welliiif^n,  SIB;  of 
Weslej,  2M. 

Physical  ilirectora,  IIS;  asaisUnts 
of,  IIT,  118;  field  of  work  for, 
126;  quuliScatiotis  uf,  I'il. 

Pictures  in  gymnasiums,  ll:i. 

PUto.  on  cripples,  11. 

Playgrounds,  AmeriiHiii.  IS. 

Pis;  of  eitj  cliildroD  iuijufficient. 
78. 

"Pleb,"  selling  up  of,  at  WcbI 
PoiBi,  113. 

Pokd-necked  wheelmeu,  I7B. 

Pores,  cloBged,  64. 

Premoiier,  wlien  n  power  in  ihe  pul- 
pit, 458-170. 

Presidenl  Eliot  on  need  of  good 
body  for  ■  brain,  worker,  B2. 

President  Harper  on  atudent's  need 
ot  a  good  bud  J,  61. 

Preventing  diseaBe?,  lOfl. 

Prinoes  slanled    by  eloqi 


Chaliiiere,  471. 

Rowell,  Charles,  in  go-an-jou-pleasL 

TBeii.((,B7i  trBiningfur,  97;  oul- 

to,  67,  61;   reducing  weielit  by 

Tiinning  greybouiid,  B7. 

eMrcise  and  perspiration,  IBI. 

Rowini;,  23;  Aniericnn,  how  man- 

Frofessmlial  oarsmen.  21.  Bi 

Bged,  121;   reducing  weiel.t  bt. 

Pnitmctad  mental  work.  AR. 

140;  effectot,  on  tlie  bauk,  177 

Prorerb.  Sxndwicli  Island,  EO. 

Poll-up,  as. 

477,  478;  records  of  WillUm  B. 

Pulpit.  pi)Wer    in.  4118;    power   of 

Curtis  at,  47b. 

Rowing-man.  19  ;  Lthmann  ou  Irm- 

473. 

RCTity  of,  477,  478;   Morgan  i.i 

PutneT-to.Mortlake  rowing  course. 

laa,  12a. 

Rubbing  down,  236. 

R 

Rubbing  the  skin  with  towels,  US. 

Run-down  slock,  B7, 

Radl#y  Sctiool    crews   at   Henley, 

Rmmiiig.  IB.  71:    of  cirU.  an,  7M 

l,ynllrl,il,lr,.M,l-7i  „,<„l,.ra,e,  f.„ 
.11,    07;     ,i,..,.|-,,w     ,[„;.l,s     174 

Railroad  men's  need  of  good  bodies, 

63. 

17,'.;  hyi,y;<  ~h:.f<ri\..,    1..^,,  [|,„, 

R«qnrt>.  71. 

■wheelini,',  1  7--^ ;  ,l..v..|„j„  al«l„n.- 

R™d,  Gorge  R,,  ns  a  '■  whip,"  488. 

dnalmn.'iL'le^,  ]NA;P^p:>n.l»lnn^. 

Repair  of  hrain  by  eierciae,  80, 

a04;    bj-  nomen,  23(1;    by  girl:' 

Bepairing  brokeu'dowu  men,  IB. 

230. 

Ke<ipiration,  typea  and  methods  <if, 

138. 
Reapiratur;  power,  work  to  gain, 

127. 
Rest  after  eating,  IKti. 
Reaults  of  eiercise.  48,  4B.  133. 
Rlieumatiam.  phyaical  eiDrciae  helps 

to  prevent,  163. 
Rioli,  Beeclier  on  getting.  70. 
Richards,  Professor,  98;  work  of, 

111. 
Riding,  71. 
Roberta,  PlivBicai  Director.  BX.  84 

feals.of.  84.  P8  ;  abundi 

heutj  work.  104. 
Roberts,  R.  J.,  liinLs  10  wheelmen, 

179. 
Roi^bereller.  Jolin  D..  bis  estimaie 

of  Rev.  Dr.  Broadii».  108. 
Roman,  gvmnastic  exei'uixes.  110; 

Coliseum,    487;     ampbitlieatre, 

488. 
Homantie  Lmie  anH  Permvi^  Bau- 

'V.  a*. 

Kuoscvcit,  Dr.  J.  W.,  on   cycling. 
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Running-tracks  for  schools,  97. 
Russell,  Lord   Chief  Justice,  con- 
centration of,  118. 


S 

Sadler,  Joseph  H.,  the  oarsman,  481 . 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  and  golf,  71. 

Sandow,  Eugeue,  93, 98;  dimensions 
of,  94;  dumb-bells  of,  94;  on 
football,  94  ;  on  gymnastics,  94. 

Sandwich  Island  proverb,  60. 

Sane  mind,  a,  in  a  sound  body,  490. 

Sargent,  Dr.  D.  A. ;  on  .  position 
while  at  work,  73;  methods  of, 
at  Harvard,  80;  works  of,  81 ; 
summer  -  school  of,  81;  pupils 
gain,  137 ;  treatment  of  con- 
sumption by,  142, 143 ;  on  mean- 
ing of  large  neck,  207. 

Sawing  wood  as  a  developer,  143. 

School,  as  a  f)lace  for  physical  cult- 
ure, 75,  104;  for  correcting  de- 
formities, 76;  children,  14,001),- 
000,  in  America,  79;  running- 
tracks,  97 ;  exercise  for  children, 
212,  213,  214,  216,  216,  217,  223. 

Schweninger,  Dr.,  reduced  Bis- 
marck's weight,  148. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  820;  body  of, 
821. 

Scouring  the  mind,  73. 

Scrofula,  how  perspiration  affects,    Smith   College,  physical    education 


Shoemakers,  consamption  among,  8. 
Shoes,  low- heeled,  69 ;  ill  -  shaped, 

100. 
Shoulders,  high,  80 ;  too  far  back 

a  deformity,  78 ;  too  low  and  how 

to  correct,  100 ;  development  of, 

190,  194. 
Shovelling    develops    the    thighs, 

176. 
Sides  developed,  by  wrestling,  178, 

181 ;  by  hopping,  182;  by  sway 

ing  sideway.H,  182. 
Singing,  in  schools.  95 ;  as  an  aid 

to  health,  95 ;  strengthens  chest, 

96 ;  arrests  consumption,  96. 
Sitting,  a  slovenly  habit,  70;  erect, 

70 ;  how  to  sit.  74. 
Skating,  12,  71,  99. 
Skin,  and   its  pores,  64 ;  clogged, 

64 ;  clear  and  sweet,  64,  65. 
Sleep,  26,  27,  71 ;  bank  president  as 

to  benefit  of,  53;  "Tom  Brown'* 

on,  63;  remedy  for,  71. 
Slim  arms,  work  for,  197,  198. 
Slow  exercise  brings  greater  results, 

102. 
Smith,   Dr.   J.  Gardner,  on   ehest- 

expansi<m,  142,  187,  188;  on  un- 
developed bodies  and  longevitv, 

481. 
Smith,  Mr.    Justice    Archibald    L., 

388  ;  body  of,  389. 


65. 
Seaman,    Dr,    cup    for    American 

Henley,  124. 
Seaver,  Dr.,  98,  111. 
S«'cret  vices,  dangers  from,  181. 
Self-reliance,  how  bred,  117. 
Self-supporting  students,  117. 
Selwyn,  Bishop,  bo<ly  of,  436. 
Servant**,  arms  of,  43. 
Setting-up  drill,  31,  113.     • 
Sewage  system  of  the  l)ody,  64. 
Shakespeare,  28A ;  body  of,  287. 
Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  334;  bodv  of, 

335. 


at,  34. 

Socrates,  248  ;  body  of,  250. 
Sons,  strong,  from  strong  mothers, 

60. 
Special  classes   for  special  needs, 

104  ;  work  for,  106. 
Spencer,   Herbert,   as    to    need   of 

physical  education  for  girls,  35. 
Sponge-bath,  68. 
Spurgeon,  Charles  H.,  68, 402;  neck 

of,  207 ;  body  of,  403,  420 ;    on 

eloquence,  468. 
Squatting  develops  the  thighs,  173. 
S<iueezing  the  Ii\'er,  69. 


Sherman,  \V.  T.,  vigor  sustained  by  '  Stahl,  Dr.,  on  secret  yices,  131. 


out-d«M>r  life,  131. 
Shin-muscles,  work  for,  171. 


Stamina,  orator's  need  of,  469. 
Statues  in  a  g}'mnasium,  112. 
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Staying-power,  and  the  langs,  100. 

Step,  correct,  97. 

Stethoscope,  72. 

Stock,  run-down,  97. 

Stomach,  third-rate,  19;  held  high 
properly  secretes  gastric  juice, 
101. 

St.  Andrews  golf-links,  71,  72. 

St.  Paul's  School,  rowing  at,  120, 
121. 

Strenjrth,  of  women,  38;  Blackie 
on,  61 ;  Emerson  on,  61 ;  Muthews 
on,  61  ;  Napoleon  on,  61 ;  of 
cheerfulness,  73. 

Stretching  the  body,  effect  of,  100. 

Striking-bug  exercise,  232. 

Structure,  excellence  of,  81. 

Students,  physical  development  of, 
18;  need  of  good  bodies,  61; 
starvation  of,  61 ;  effect  of  ex- 
ercise on,  1 63. 

Study, by  girls,  need  not  break  down, 
26',  27 

Sullivan,  John  L.,  as  a  boxer,  206, 
480;  ineasui-ements  of,  206,  207; 
chest  of,  206;  neck  of,  207; 
longevity  of,  208 ;  wrestler,  com- 
pared with  Washington, 454;  "a 
cat  and  a  locomotive  combined," 
480. 

Summer-school,  Harvard,  81. 

Sumner,  Charles,  body  of,  487. 

Swaying  the  shoulders  sideways  de- 
velops the  sides,  182. 

Sweater,  how  useful,  74. 

Swimming,  71. 

Symmetry,  of  hands,  25 ;  from  ex- 
ercise, 30,  41. 

Syfttemutic  education  for  girls,  29, 
30. 


Teachers'  knowledge  as  to  exercise, 
18. 

Ten  Eyck,  Edward  Hanlan,  22, 121. 

Tennis,  of  girls,  27,  71. 

Tennyson,  876  ;  his  bo<ly,  878. 

Theological  Seminary,  Beecher's  or- 
atorical training  at,  474. 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  164. 


Thigh,  how  developed,  172;  valae 
of,  180. 

Thighs,  exercises  for,  in  school,  216. 

Thin,  work  for  the,  145;  how  to 
stouten,  151,  162;  writer's  expe- 
rience, 165;  need  rest,  167. 

Thin  men,  building  up,  129  ;  "  train 
up,"  166. 

Tidal  air,  69. 

"Tidal  air,"  Huxley  on,  201,  202. 

Tight  -  rope  walking  develops  the 
sides,  182. 

Tired- faced  men,  6. 

**  Tom  Brown,"  on  sleep,  63  ;  vigor 
of,  63 ;  constitutional  of,  64. 

"Tom  Brown  of  Rugby,"  891;  body 
of,  892. 

Toned -up  heart,  72. 

Torpid  liver,  exercise  for,  182. 

Track,  athletics,  71, 97;  running,  for 
schools,  97. 

Triceps  muscles,  work  for,  196, 197. 

Tuberculous  tendency,  how  perspi- 
ration affects,  66. 

Tug  of  war  on  cleats,  dangers  of, 
188. 

Types  and  methods  of  respiration, 
137. 

U 

University  crews,  Lehmann  on,  477. 


Vacation  which  pays,  75. 

Van  Brunt,  Charles  H.,  431 ;  body 

of,  432. 
Van.lerbilt,  William  H.,  63. 
Vanderbilt's,  Cornelius,  long    life, 

67,    164;    periauger,   67;    work 

after  he  was  fifty -two,  67,  387; 

self-reliance,  117;  body,  3.S9. 
Vassar  College,  physical  education 

at,  34. 
Vaulting,  224. 
Vices,  secret  or  open,  destroy  the 

body,  181. 
Vigor,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  on,  64. 
Vital  organs  are  developed  by  using 

nearest  muscles,  102. 
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ViUlitT,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  oe, 
54;  rneaHure  of  working- power 
eriuals,  66. 

Voice-power,  dereloping,  288. 

Von  Ilillem,  MiiM,  walking  bj,  47. 

W 

Waist'girtb  rediice<l  nine  inches,  101. 

Walking,  up-hill,  17;  for  women, 
87,  42,  46,  47,  69;  br  college 
girN,  42;  two  hundred  miles  in 
one  week,  42;  how  fast,  46, 
69;  daily,  69;  how  far,  69,  70; 
reducing  weight  br,  161 ;  fast  de- 
relops  tiii^hit,  174. 

Wallace,  279;  ljo«ly  of,  280. 

Washifigton,  pew  of,  2 ;  sketch  of, 
444;  body  of,  446;  Rev.  M.  L. 
Weem«  on,  as  a  wrestler,  446, 
450,  453  ;  as  a  jumper,  450-452 ; 
early  e<iuc'ation  of,  485. 

**  Watch  on  tlie  Rhine,"  singing,  96. 

Wear  and  Tear^  \'M). 

Webster,  Daniel,  107,  342 ;  way  of 
working,  5r» ;  head  of,  206,  344; 
body  of,  343,  469;  Carlyle  on, 
345  ;  UH  a  wnrstler,  346 ;  chej»t  of, 
347 ;  presence  of,  348 ;  Sydney 
Smith  on,  469;  *'a  steam-engine 
in  breeches,"  469. 

Webster,  Sir  Richard,  396. 

Weight,  how  uflPected  by  exercise, 
49;  reducinc,  by  exercise,  147, 
148  ;  by  riding,  148  ;  Bismarck V, 
reduced  after  seventy,  148;  Rob- 
erts's pnj)!!  of  seventy-two,  148, 
149;  by  exercise  and  perspira- 
tion, 150;  by  walking,  151;  stu- 
denis',  liow  affected  by  exercise, 
153,  154,  155. 

Wei<rht-]iftinir,  99. 

Wellesley  ColN-ge,  physical  educa- 
tion at,  34,  37  ;  walking  at,  42. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  314  ;  vigor  of 
body  of,  55,  5rt;  body  of,  818. 

We.sk^',  John,  293  ;  body  of,  294  ; 
proacliini;  of  42,000  sermons  by, 
471  ;  mu.scular  development  of, 
471 ;  nerve  of,  471. 


Wett  Pointy  ezereiMS,  17 ;  settiiig- 
np  drill,  81 ;  erect  carriage  at, 
85 ;  horseback  riding  at,  85. 

Wheeling,  71, 284 ;  not  so  good  for 
whole  leg  as  running,  178. 

Wheelmen,  171 ;  should  liave  henii 
and  lungs  first  examined,  178; 
are  generally  poke^necked,  179; 
Roberta's  hints  to,  179. 

Wheels,  number  of,  in  United  States, 
179. 

Wheel -work  develops  chieflj  the 
thighs,  176. 

William  the  Conqueror,  277;  bodv 
of,  278. 

Wilson,  Professor  John,  bodv  of, 
436. 

Winship,  Thomas,  the  oarsman,  481. 

Women,  American,  as  walkers,  10; 
swimming  by,  28 ;  exercise  for, 
87,  43,  229 ;  debility  among,  37 ; 
arms  of,  not  developed,  37 ;  ncr- 
vou.'<  disorders  among,  37 ;  health 
of,  37 ;  strength  of,  38 ;  ordinary 
work  of,  only  partly  develops,  38; 
in-turning  feet  of,  41 ;  mountain- 
climbing  by,  42;  rowing  by,  42; 
arms  of,  43. 

Woo<l-sawing  as  a  developer,  134. 

"  Work  incessanilv  " — Carlvle,  73. 

Workers,  Christian  Training-school 
of,  83. 

Working-power  of  man  equals  vi- 
tality, 66. 

Worry,  54,  63  ;  burns  men  out  earlv, 
63;  defined,  64;  effect  of,  64; 
exercise  as  a  factor  in  prevent- 
ing, 64  ;  remedy  for,  64. 

Wrestler's  bridge,'  209. 

WrestlinfT,  99 ;  develops  the  sides, 
178,  182;  Milton  on,  291,485; 
of  Washington,  446,  450,  453, 
485 ;  makes  men  large,  tall, 
brave,  485 ;  of  Lincoln,  485 ; 
Hugh  F.  I.KK)nard  on,  485;  Pro- 
fe8.sior  Hitchcock  on,  485 ;  Neligan 
on,  485 ;  Americans  not  generally 
good  at,  486 ;  if  we  were  it  would 
benefit  our  nation,  486  ;  soldiers 
ai,  486. 
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By  WALTER  CAMP 


AMERICAN  FOOTBALL.  With  Thirty-one  Por- 
traits.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  16mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A  volume  which  will  appeal  directly  to  the  players  of 
America's  robust  game,  as  well  as  to  the  followers  of  the 
sport.  .  .  .  There  are  few  men  so  thoroughly  conversant  with 
tlie  subject  as  Mr.  Camp.— i\^.  V,  Tribune, 

The  game  is  described  comprehensively  and  with  admi- 
rable clearness. — N",  Y.  Sun. 

Easily  the  first  treatise  on  that  now  popular  game.  It  is 
not  only  eminently  readable,  even  to  the  tyro,  but  it  contains 
sngsjestions  based  on  such  profound  experience  in  the  science 
of  football  that  no  captain  or  coach  of  any  first-rate  team  can 
afford  to  miss  the  consideration  of  them. — N,  Y,  Evening  Post, 

Mr.  Camp  probably  knows  football  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  man  in  this  country,  and  he  is  eminently  well-quali- 
fied to  speak  of  the  capabilities  of  each  place  on  an  eleven. 
I'o  the  captains  of  the  larger  teams  what  he  has  to  say  will  of 
course  prove  hardly  new  ;  but  to  the  players  of  lesser  experi- 
ence and  to  the  ordinary  on-lookers  Mr.  Camp's  description 
of  the  positions  will  give  a  most  accurate  and  valuable  idea 
of  how  real  football  should  be  played. — Harvard  Crimson. 


FOOTBALL  FACTS  AND  FIGURES.  Compiled 
by  Walter  Camp.  Post  8vo,  Ornamental  Paper 
Covers,  75  cents. 

NEW   YORK   AND  LONDON: 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS,  Publfshers 
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ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS. 

Twenty-eight  Hundred  Miles  after  Mask -Oxen  and 
Wood-Bison.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  50. 

To  the  general  reader  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Whitney's  journey, 
the  enormous  difflculties  overcome  by  him  during  his  twenty-eight 
hundred  miles  of  snow-shoeing  and  sledging,  will  no  doubt  appeal 
most  strongly.  The  whole  trip  was  a  piece  of  daring  adventure, 
and  Mr.  Whitney's  familiar,  confldenthil  style  makes  the  book  not 
only  instructive  but  highly  interesting  as  a  narrative.— CArM^ian 
Advocate,  Chicago. 

The  book  is  more  than  readable  ;  it  is  live,  real,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  the  most  unimpressionable  reader  could  scarce 
escape  its  spell. — Providence  Journal, 
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Athletics.    Studies  in  English  Sport,  Past  and  Present. 

Copiously  Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  60. 

A  series  of  studies  of  English  sports.  .  .  .  One  of  the  clearest 
and  most  interesting  accounts  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
handsomely  produced,  with  numerous  and  very  attractive  illustra- 
tions.— N.  y.  Sun, 
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